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Bronze hand pin. Layer 3 (Fig. 9) 

Sections of pottery. Layers 3 and 4 (Fig In) 
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MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 

TUESDAY. JANUARY 2:?rd, 1923. 

Prof. J. L. JIyp.e^. Vicc-Prcsidciit. in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Annual General Meeting were read and accejjted. 

Prof. Myres appointed Mr. G.vrfitt and Miss Durham as Scrutineers, and 
declared the ballot open. 

The Hox. Secretary read the Annual Report of the Council for 1922, 
and, on the motion of Dr. Rushtox Parker, seconded by Mr. Skeat. this was 
accepted. 

The Hon. Treasurer read the Financial Report for 1922. and. on the 
motion of Mr. E. G. Harmer, seconded by Mr. P. E. Newberry', this was also 
accepted. 
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111 the absence of Prof. Sir Arthur Keith. Acting President, tlirougli illness, 
Prof. J. L. 1\Iyres. Yice-Presiileiit. read a Paper on The Year's A\ ork in Anthro- 
pology." 

The ScEUTiXEERs delivered their Report, and the following were declared duly 
elected a^ Officers and Council for Pd'2-‘)-2I. 

Piesidiiil. — Prof. C. G. Seligman. M.D.. F.R.S. 


T ire-Pie.<Hleiit-i. 


Sir J. G. Frazer. D.C.L.. LL.D., Litt.D.. F.R.S. 
Capt. T. A. Joyce. M.A.. O.B.E. 

Prof. J. L. JlcTes. M.A.. F.S.A., F.R.G.S. 

Hon. Secretanj. — E. X. Fallaize. B.A. 


Hon. Treasurer. — F. C. Shrubsall. M.A., M.D. 


Ho)i. Editor. — H. S. Harrison, D.Sc. 


C. 0. Blagden, M.A. 

H. J. Braunholtz, M.A. 

M. C. Burkitt, M.A. 

L. H. Dudley Buxton, M.A. 

L. C. G. Clarke. 

R. J. Gladstone, 31. D. 

\V. L. Hildbiirgh, 31. A., Ph.D.. F.S.A. 
Capt. 31. 3Y. Hilton-Simp.son, F.R.CbS. 
Capt. E. 3V. 3Iartindell, 31. A. 

3Iiss 31. A. 3Iurray. 

Percv Xewlierrv, 31. A.. O.B.E. 


Council. 

i Prof. F. G. Parsons, F.R.C.S. 

■ H. J. E. Peake. 

I Prof. W, Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., LL.D., 
F.R.S., F.B.A. 

, S. H. Ray, 3I.A. 

I Charles Singer. 3I.D., F.R.C.P. 

\V. AV. Skeat. 3LA. 

E. Torday. 

S. Hazzledine Mdirren, F.G.S. 

R. 3V. AVilliam.son. 31. Sc. 


A hearty vote of thanks to Prof. 3Iy'RES was proposed by 3Ir. Peake, who asked 
in the name of the Institute, that Prof. 3Iyres would allow his address to be published 
in the Journal. This was seconded by Dr. C. Sixoer and was carried unanimouslv. 

The Institute then adjourned. 
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EEPORT OF THE COUXCTL FOR THE YEAR 1922. 

Death of De. IV. H. R. Rivee.s, Pre.sident 1921-1922. 

Ix presenting its Report for the year 1922, the Council wishes first to place on record 
its sense of the great loss which the science of Anthropology and this Institute have 
suffered bv the untimely death of its President. Dr. W. H. E. Rivers, which took 
place after an operation on June 4th last. 

The following resolution in reference to the death of Dr. Rivers was passed by 
the Council at a meeting held on June 13th : — 

This Council wishes to place on record its sense of the irreparable loss which 
ha.s befallen the Royal Anthropological Institute, and the sciences of 
Anthropology and Psychology, by the untimely death of William Halse 
Rivers Rivers, President of the Institute, whose personal influence, 
enthusiasm for knowledge, work in the field, the laboratory and the study, 
as well as the generous assistance he gave to his fellow-workers, did 
much for the advancement of learning." 

The Coimcil notes vith appreciation the formation of an influential Committee 
which is about to issue an appeal for funds for a memorial of Dr. Rivers. 


Hejibers. 

There has been a satisfactory addition to the number of Fellows during the 
year, the net increase being 37. The figures are as follows : — 


— 

Total 

! .Jan. Ist, 1922. 

Loss by deatli 
or resignation. 

.Since 

elected. 

Total 

•Jan. 1st, 192.3. 

Honorary Fellows 

36 

O 

3 

37 

Local Correspondents 

19 

1 

3 

: 21 

Deduct Ordinary Fellows 

... 

— 16 
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Affiliated Societies 

4 

— 

— 

4 

Ordinary Fellows : — 

Compounding ... 

52 

2 

3 

53 

Subscribing 

4.50 

15 

48 

483 


55S 

20 

o7 

595 
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The Council regrets to record the death of the following Fellows in the course of 
the rear : — Mr. ]\L Longworth Dame< (elected 19tf2. Ohituarv notice in Muti. Xo. 3S. 
1922), Dr. "W. H. E. Kivets (elected 19<>U. Obituary notice in Mui'. Xo. bl. 1922), 
Prof. M’. Gowland (elected 1887, Obituary notice in Man. Xo. 78. 1922). Mr. Percy 
Smith (elected 1914. Obituary notice in Man. Xo. 70. 1922), Capt. T. . A\ hilfeii 
(elected 1910), Dr. G. S. Hitchcock (elected 1920). Mr. T. H. Ames (elected 191.j), 
Dr. E. Seler (elected 1910), Mr. C. Bowly (elected 1872). Dr. Aloriz Hoernes (elected 
1909). Mr. AA’. C. Allen (elected lOl-l). 


Publications. 

Two part.s of the Journal have been published diuing the year, vol. li. Part 2 
and vol. hi. Part 1. Tlie .sale.s to date amount to 10-3 of the former and 120 of the 
latter, as against 106 of each of the two parts published in the preceding year. 

Twelve monthly parts of Man have appeared, the amount realized from .sub- 
scriptions and sales being .£241 lbs. 6c/., as against £209 19s. in 1921. 


Library. 

The additions to the Library comprise 322 item.s of which 171 are bound volumes. 
A number of periodicals have been added to the list of publications received in 
exchange for the publications of the Institute. 


Meetings. 

Fourteen Ordinary Meetings have been held as against 19 (10 ordinary and 9 
.special) in the preceding year. The Huxley Memorial Lecture was not delivered, 
as Professor Marcellin Boule was unable, under doctor’s orders, to visit England 
in the autumn. The Huxley Medal has, however, been forwarded to Professor 
Boule and his address will appear in the forthcoming part of the Institute's Journal. 


Eesearch Committees. 

One meeting of a Eesearch Committee has been held during the vear, at which 
a discussion on the distribution of the leaf-shaped swords of the Bronze Age teas 
opened by Mr. Peake. The tvork of the Committee to explore caves in the Derby- 
■-hire District has been hamiierecl by lack of funds, but a report of the work 
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which it has been possible to carry out willappear in the Jouniul for 1923. Two new 
Committees were appointed during the year : one will investigate tecorils taken at 
the Military Xeurological Hospital, Rkhmoiid, with a view to attempting a cor- 
relation of plivsical and mental character.s ; the .second was appointed to investigate 
the authenticity of certain harpoons of Maslemose type said to have been found in 
Holderne'S. Yorkshire. A report of the findings of this Committee has been presented 
to Council and will be published shortly in Han. 


Local BR.t^■cHES of the Institute. 

The Council has adopted By-laws enabling Fellows to apply for sanction to 
establish branches of the Institute for the purpose of holding meetings in localities 
in which not less than eight members are re'ident. Such a Local Branch has already 
been established for Edinburgh and the Lothians. 


Bpjtish Empire Exhibition. 

The Council has been invited to organize an anthropological ,'vctiun of the 
Britisli Empire Exhibition to be lield in 1921. 


Local Correspondents in Eastern Europe. 

Ill order to keep Fellows of the Infinite more closely in touch with the results 
of anthropological research in other countries, tlic (.'ouncil has decided to extend 
the system of Local Correspondents. A beginning ha.s been made by the apjioint- 
mcnt as Local Corre-[)ondent,-- of a number of prominent anthropologists in the 
countries id’ Eastern Europe, who have undertaken to furnish periodical stuvevs 
of the work which is being carried on in their respiective areas. 


The Teaching of Anthropology and the Estaeli.shment of a Central 

Bureau. 

The cpiestion of the Teaching of Anthropology and the Establishment of a 
Central Bureau which was ro-opened by Sir Richard Temple s communication to 
Section H of the British Association at the Edinburgh Meeting in 1921. has been 
under the consideration of a Conference of repre.seiitatives of C niversities. Learned 
Societies and other bodies, summoned by the Britidi As'-ociation. 
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Certain proposals, drafted after consultation with a sub-committee of the 
Institute s Council, have been forwarded to the Council of the Association by the 
Conference and, if adoj^ted, will be communicated to the Institute in due course. 


TREASURER'S REPORT, 1922. 

The Revenue Account for 1922 shows receipts £1.941 lOa. 8d. and expenditure 
£1,635 10s. ~d.. a favourable balance of £306. Whereas the year began with an 
overdraft of £123 2s. Sc/, and £48 'is. 'id. held on account of Xotes and Queries, it 
ends with a credit balance of £141 8.s. 9d. in the Current Account and £50 on deposit 
with the bankers against £1 os. for an uncleared cheque and £61 9*’. held on account 
of Xotes and Queries, leaving £128 14s. 9d. wherewith to commence 1923. This 
result, though more favourable than might have been anticipated, must not be over- 
estimated, since it has mainly been attained by some reduction in the publications, 
particularly in the Journal ; that this has not been more apparent is due to the 
skilled selection of contents by the Editor. As yet there has been little decline in 
the cost of printing and publication, so that it is to be feared that rigid economy will 
still need to be the rule with the new Council in the coming year. 

Tire number of new Fellows shows a gratifying increase, the receipts from 
“■ current subscriptions “ being £50 in excess of last year, but the total receipts 
from subscriptions shows a decrease, owing on the one hand to the number of Fellows 
who paid in advance in 1921, and on the other to ^Mr. Williamson's vigorous campaign 
having so reduced the numbers whose payments were in arrears as to leave a smaller 
amount available for 1922. Increase^ of £9 from the sale of the Journal and of £50 
from the sale of dlan have to be reported ; on the other hand the income from invest- 
ments shows a decrease of £24. and that from the " Featherman Bequest ” a decrease 
of £7 as a result of the alteration in the rate of exchange with the United States which, 
though favourable to the countrv. has been against the limited interests of the 
Institute. “ Returned Income Tax " accounts for £59 13s. 'id., being a return for a 
period of three years at the rate of Gs. in the £1, and. therefore, a figure unlikely to 
be repeated. Entrance fees supplied £50. These two items supply nearly the whole 
of the surplus with which the Institute commences the current year, a point to be 
borne in mind by tho.se who might wish to earmark " Entrance Fees " for some 
specific purpose, as is a not uncommon practice in many societies. Such a procedure, 
laudable though it be, can scarcelv be recommended for immediate adoption. 

On the debit side reductions of £180 in the cost of the Journal, of £8() in the cost 
of Man, and of £123 in " Printing and Stationery have to be noted, the latter- 
item alone, which changes the character of the balance sheet, being due to the lessened 
cost of “ authors’ reprints ” with the reduction in the size of the Journal. It might 
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indeed be well, if tbe price of production keeps up, for the Institute to consider 
whether some change should not he made in the matter of the supply of reprints. 
Expansion in services can scarcely occur without the certainty of increased income 
from subscriptions, but the experience of the two last years offers every encourage- 
ment to the hope that such a condition may eventuate. 

Frank C. Shrubs all, 


Hon. Treasurer. 
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W. H. E. RIVEES.i 
By J. L. Mvres. 

We meet liere to-day under tlie shadow of a great loss and a ]>ersonal sorrow. For 
the first time, I think, a President of this Institute has died in office ; and. wliat i^ 
more, in the mid't of a di.'tinguidied career. Tribute to the memory of our late 
President has been paid alreadv in the obituary article in M(tn. and in the estimate 
of his p.sychoIogical work which formed the address of Dr. C. S. Myers to the 
Psychological Section of the British Association at Hull. But an occasion which 
would have meant so much to him. and to us if we could be li-stening to him to-day, 
must not pass mthout commemoration of his work for anthropology. Coming to 
our subject from the new standpoint of experimental psychology, of which he was 
the first University Lecturer in Cambridge ; coming, too, with anthropology and over- 
sea travel " in the blood " — for he was of an old naval family, and his mother's 
brother. Dr. James Hunt, was founder and first President of the Anthropological 
Society of 1863 — he was already in a position to realize, as few men could, and as 
he himself was telling us only a year ago, how every form of social activity, whether 
it be a marriage regulation, a religious rite, a mode of warfare, or the polishing of 
an implement, is in the last resort determined by psychological motives.” Devoted 
primarily, as he said later in his Croonian Lectures in 1906, to that “ indi\’idual 
psychology which deals with the differences in the mental constitutions of different 
peoples, and (by an extension of the term) to the differences which characterize the 
members of different races," he was an ideal member of such a party as achieved 
the great Cambridge Expedition to Torres Strait in 1898 ; " getting to know the 
individual in relation to his environment.” so far as human .sympathy and ingenious 
and accurate e.xperiment could take him. with the help of colleagues like 
Dr. McDougall and Dr. Myers, who owe much of their own training and outlook 
to his influence. It was real pioneer work, and. ajjart from the po.sitive results, which 
were considerable, opened a large new prospect of anthropological encpiiry. 

With experience gained in Torres Strait, Rivers was able to make researches 
of great value, in Egypt, among the Todas, and later in Melanesia, on the psycho- 
logical aspect of the behaviour and observance.s of selected tyjies of jieoples. And 
all the time he was keeping up minute acquaintance with his own psychological field, 
and producing a long series of papers on the physiological aspect of mental events. 
His demonstration in 1908 (about the time of his admission to the Roval Society), 
that ■■ changes in consciousness, originally arising in connection with muscular 

' This is a portion of an address given by Professor J. L. Myres at the Annual General 
Meeting of the Institute. 
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acti\Rty. may later occur in tlie absence of that activity." threw exceptionally 
valuable light on the nature of '' illusions." and not lea.st on the place occupied by 
such illusions in the mental experience of unsophisticated man. 

As early as the Torres Strait Expedition, Rivers had given proof of his 
scrupulous ingenuity in research by his use of what is generally known as the 
“ genealogical method " for the analysis of social institutions, and the j^recise 
description of unfamiliar systems of relationships. In this field of work his 
contributions to the fourth edition (19T2) of Xotes and Queries on AnUiropologjj 
were a revelation to all but an inner circle of colleagues, and set a standard of 
worknian.ship in the field which has been adopted bv general consent. 

With further experience of this method of enquiry, during his later travels in 
Melanesia, he found himself confronted with a series of problems of a rather different 
order. Just as the analysis of a system of consanguinity into its elementarv 
relationships revealed the meaning and coherence of the whole, or. in certain cases, 
detected the coexistence of incongruous conceptions tmsuspected before : so the 
analysis of the component arts and industries of a group of related and adjacent 
types of culture showed the closer coherence, and more nearly coincident distribution, 
of certain modes of behaviour, or ways of satisfying material needs : and led to 
the conclusion that where more than one such group of similar distributions could 
be detected within the same regional culture, there was reason to suppose that such 
a culture had reached its actual complexity by accumulation or superposition of 
one type of culture on another ; and that such superposition was best explained by 
successive introduction of different groups of immigrant people into the same 
region. 

This hypothesis was not new. The method had been employed in comparative 
philology, since the days of Grimm and Bopp : and in prehistoric archajologv, since 
the determination of the stratigraphical sequence of stone, bronze and iron cultures 
in the Swiss lake-settlements in lt>55. It had been greatly extended and improved 
by Flinders Petrie's application of '' .sequence-dating " to the remains of the 
pre-dynastic age in Egypt, in 1895. Even in the study of institutions and beliefs, 
for example in classical m_\-thology, a good deal had been done to distinguish 
earlier from later strata of survivals, to attribute them to distinct ethnic .‘-ources, 
and to associate one such stratum or another with certain elements in the 
archaeological series : a notable (if not always convincing) illustration of this 
procedure is in Ridgeway's Early Aye of Greece. What Rivers did was to analyze 
and reformulate clearly this so-called ” historical method '' itself, and to illustrate 
it from the region which mo.st amply and conveniently offered the appropriate 
material, namely, the Melanesian arcliipelagoes. a vast -Egean under the lee of the 
continental mass of South-Eastern Asia. For such stratigraphical analvsis he was 
already prepared by his special and highly suggestive researches with Dr. Henrv 
Head, long before, into the structure of the nervous system in 5Ian, and by his 
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conviction, based on signitieant observations in detail, that it was possible to 
disco'/er (as he put it) " ('itt'erent mental levels c<irresponding to ditferent neural 
levels " in the make-up of an individual. Aiul it was but an exteii'ion of this 
hypothesis, and of his general view of the inanife-stations of culture, in arts and 
institutions alike, as " in the last resort iletennined bv psvchologieal motives.'’ 
which in-'pired him to detect behind contrasteil techniipies. cir invthologies. cu- -.ocial 
org.tuizations. the distinct mental equipinent.s ot their respective authors. 

For popular reading, hn presidential address in the Anthropolorrical .Section of the 
British Association in 1911. on the " Ethnological Analysis of Culture." is. perhaps, 
over-coiideitseil ; and his great Hi-^torij of McJainiian Snriet'j. published in two 
volumes in 1911. too full of detail, though it i' aiitnirably lucid in its arirument. For 
the beginner, liowever — and are we not all in some 'eii'e beginner' in tlu 'e matters I — 
there is his paper on " Flistory and Anthropology." in the monthly periodical 
Hisforj for 192d. reprinted separately since in that useful and sugcrestive series 
entitled HRps to th: Stw]>j of This j aper. it should be noted, belongs to 

the third and last period of a career and a character which in a sense were only 
coming to maturity at the meunent when they were so suddenly cut oft. For it was 
in the latter years of the war. with all his gifts and energies concentrated on the 
task, so completely congenial to him. of applying his peculiar insight into the 
borderland between physiology and psychologv. to the treatment of neural and 
mental wounds, that Rivers " found himself." as some men do " find themselves ” 
comparatively late in life. We have seen how " getting to know the individual 
in relation to his environment " had been his own definition of the problem before 
him in peace. It was with this object that, as nerve specialist to the R.A.F.. he 
shared the most audacious evolutions of his aviators : and it was in the stres.^ of 
thi.s new environment that he got to know himself. His last important book, on 
Instinct and the U ncon.-scious — though he him.self thought more highly of his Histoi'u 
of Mchmcsian !<ocicfij — shows the direction in which his mind was travelling, no less 
than the profound eli'ett of his war e.xperieiice.s on his own outlook and temj)erameiit. 
It was 111 this new phase, aiul in the happy surroundings of fresh work as Preelector 
in Xatural Science at St. .John's College, which brought intimate personal accpiaint- 
ance with a multitude of voting students in every branch of a vast subject, that he 
wrote hi' '' Presi tentia! Address " for us last year, insisting — as few had .'O good a right 
to in^i^^t — on the coherence of all the various modes of approach to anthropological 
problems, and the necessitv of clo.'er touch between the special science' into which 
the •• Science of Jlan " so easily falls apait. It was in tliis mood. too. that he was 
planning, as President of the new Psychological Section of the Briti.sh Association, 
his address On the Herd Instinct," the main line.s of which we mav fairlv 
reconstruct for ourselves from phrases in his later puhlished work, and from the 
memoirs we owe to his friends. The influence of such an intellect, and sucli a 
character, does not easily fade. Pupils and colleagues and friends know best wliat 
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each owes to a man of this (quality : this Institute, too. knows liow generously he 
gave of his be>t : and the end is not yet, if we have " learned his great teaching. " 
Si nioniuneidiiiu queens, qjrejsptce. 

Other losses we must deplore, in the death of William Gowland. Robert 
Codrington, Longworth Dames, and iloriz Hoernes. 

Dr. Gowland came to anthropology from chemistrv. bv the double link of his 
experience as adviser to the Japansese Mint from 1872 to 1888, which gave him the 
opportunity of studying minutely the more primitive processes of metal-working, 
and of conducting extensive excavations among early Japanese tombs. His 
contributions to the early history of the more important metals are of the highest 
value ; and his knowledge of Japanese methods of manipulating and traii>porting 
large blocks of .stone, no less than his minute and methodical observations of early 
stone monuments, made him the obvious man to undertake the first .-y.stematic 
operations for the maintenance and dissection of Stonehenge. He was a devoted 
Fellow of the Institute, and an active and valued member of its Council. 

Dr. Codrington, a contemporary of the very founders of our science, was an 
early and distinguished e.xample of the missionary-linguist and ethnologist. For 
a generation he inspired and directed a whole school of students of Melanesian 
languages, and his great book published in 1885 contains the analysis of no less than 
thirty -four of these. His better-known volume. The Meianesiuiis : Studies in their 
Anthropologu and Folklore, appeared in 1891. and remains the cla'-^ical account of 
the conception of mann, which has been .<o widely generalized since, and so copiously 
discussed. I remember meeting him about the time of its jaiblication. at Dr. Tvlor's 
house ; a man of quiet, grave presence, deliberate and impre.'sive ■'peech. a fine 
scholar, an alert observer of common things, a wise and tolerant critic, a man of 
distinguished friendships. To listen to Codrington and Tylor discussing ethnological 
questions was an initiation. 

Mr. Longworth Dames brought to (.nir Fellow-hi]) wide ex])erience of Indian 
administration, and a large store of observations, espcciallv in the department, of 
Folklore and Institutions. He was long a working member of our Council, and a 
leading member of the Folklore Society. 

Dr. Moriz Hoernes, one of our mo't distinguished Honorary Fellows, had been 
for more than a generation a leading teacher, and master t)f method, in the 
prehistoric archseulogy of Central Europe, and tlie organizer of research and 
excavation in support of the Imjierial iilu'eum of Vienna. His Cripsclnelitc dis 
MrnseJun, L rgtschtrhte der Knnst. and lAr Dduviale Menseh are standard text- 
books, and he leaves probably a larger school of trained followers habituated to 
co-operative research than any of his contemporaries in that branch of learning. 

Other hjsses by death have already been announced in the Report of the Council ; 
it IS for us who remain, to see that our Fellowdiip is worthily maintained. 

VUL. LIU. ,, 
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EXCAVATIONS AT GHAR DALAM (DALAV CAVE). MALTA. 

Bv Ct. Despott. 

I With Pl.\.tE' I — IV. 

The excavations lit-re de'Cribe,! were conducted at GLar Ualam between tlie 'Uinuier 
of 1918 and that of 192(i. and coii'i'ted in the digtnui; et three iaree treiahe' "pokeii 
of as — 

(1) The outer trench. 

(2) The niiddle tren< h. 

(3) Tlie inner trench.^ 

The first piece of work consisted in examiiuiiir tliat portion of cave earth between 
the trench dug in 1919. ile'cribed in Rr:i.>ti ■,! df that war, and tie.- 

trench dug in 1917. described in i.'f '‘/V. R'-i'ii Ai'RuojjtniijnyiJ of 191>. 

These two trenche' diner little regard' either .stratification or remains from 
those here dealt witli. A word may. however, lie ad'led lonceriiiiui tlie hunian 
remains of the older excavations (PI. I\'. Figs. 3 and d). Tile-'' coii'isted in — 

(11 Two molar teeth ami a idialanx. in the third layer. 

(2) A phalanx in the .seccmd layer. 

(3) A canine tooth in the thir..l layer. 

It is perhaps also important to meuticiii an iuci'or tuotli of a hor-L- found almO't at 
the top of the hi't-mentioned laver. This incisor i' notably smaller than that of a 
modern horse. 

Middle Trex'ch. 

The first trendi e.xcavatel in. the new operations was the niiddle trench, which 
rims from the trench of 1917 to an ohl rubble wall which stands about 18 feet nearer 
to the eiitraiii e of idie cave. This trench is. therefore, now about 33 feet long, having 
an average width of 2b feet. 

The organic remains found here consisted of .'Ome very friable liones (if the jlg, 
dog. sheep or eoat, cow. horse, rabbit, rat and bat. along wuh niauv shells of Hcu.c 
nip^rm and clumps of the common seawee I {pj-inhiitn cirRiun). The iiioruanie 
remains c onsisteil of a good number of potsherd.s belonginu to cau'ioiis periods, r.ineino 
from the Punic to the pre.sent age. 

Along this relatively small portion of the- cave floor were n.-markalde diflereiices 
in both thicknes.s and extension of the different strata, and this induced me to leave 

^ T’i'L plan and sfcti'iiis ot the cave, p. 10 i kindly prejiaied 1 y Geoiye Sinclair. Es((.). 
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standing in their oritrinal position portions of earth for future reference. Evidently 
floods had hollowed diflerent parts of the floor, on which new material was then 
deposited and had thus formed lavers described by Cooke as ■' lenticular. " Some of 
these were 2 feet in depth and ha<t a diameter of 2*1 feet (w even more : others which 
were also about 2 feet deep were onlv alauit t> feet in diameter. Animal remains 
have been found in .some of these deposit.s. 

The complete serie.s of laver.s here is as follows ; — 

(1) Red soil varying in thickness from 1 to 2.1 feet. 

(2) Interrupted layers of whitish light earth, something like Tochi in con- 

sistenev and varving in thickne.ss from 1 to 3 inches or mure. 

(3) Red earth 1 to 4 inche.s thick, having in it 'Ome thin layers of a different 

sort of soil. 

(4) 4Miitish light earth. 3 to 6 inches deep, very similar to Xo. 2. 

(5) A siniilar .soil, only differing in consistency, being somewhat clayey, varying 

in thickness from 5 to 8 inches. 

(6) A whitish soil of a peaty consistency. -3 to fl inches deep. 

(7) Reddish soil about 5 inches thick, having in it several layers of lighter or 

darker soil varying in thickness from 2 inches to a few lines. 

(8) Dark reddish ■^oil about 1 inch thick. 

(9) Lighter reddish soil 2 to 3 inches thick. 

(10) MTiitish earth 1> to 21 inches thick. 

(11) Reddish clayey earth 11 to 2 feet deep. 

A detailed description of the layers forming the inner side of the middle trench 
will give a good idea of the changes in the different strata. 

(1) Red soil 1 to 2 feet in depth, with stones embedded. 

(2) Same sort of soil but practically free from .stones, and ha\-ing a few bits of 

the remains of deer. 

(3) Red earth with small bits of stones and stalactites and bones of .stag. Some 

of these bones have the outer part of a black colour, whilst internally 
they are of an ashv-grev. Some of them have bit.s of stones and 
stalactites adhering to them by means of a stalagmitic infiltration. This 
layer is between 3 and 4 inches thick. 

(4) Red soil mingled with whiti.sh clay 11 to 2 feet deeji. The remains of deer 

are pretty common, especially at the bottom of this layer. 

(5) A layer 3 to 4 inches deep, consi.-^tiug of red earth wherein are embedded 

stone.s of various .sfiajies, especially flat. 

We may now take the jirincipal layers of this trench together with the organic 
remaiiw found in each. 

1st Laijer . — This layer consisted mainly of red earth and stones, and varied in 
depth from 1 to 31 feet. 
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The following are the organic remains found therein : — 

Momiitulia. 

Man . — Some phalanges and teeth found at a depth of 2 to 3-1 feet. 

Pifj . — Severed molars foiuel at surface of Liver and a mandible at a depth of 
ab(tut 2 feet. 

Deer . — A few fragments of bone^ and antler.s in varioii- stages of mineralization ; 
probably belonging to two distinct species of the genus. 

Rats . — A great abundance of bones, probably Iielonging to these rodents, found 
at the stuface of this layer towards the left side of the cave. These, however, 
were so friable tliat not a single bit could lie saved. 

d'fs. 

A few bits of birds' bones at various depth', not yet identified. 

PlSCt'c. 

A vertebra of a fish found at bottom of layer. It apjiears too much fossilized 
for this depth. 

Molh.i.scit. 

Macularin rentucii.lata (Mull.). — Shell' of thi-i snail found in great profu'iou in 
various parts of the layer ; amongst them there are several distinct forms of 
the species. 

Bumina decollutn (Lin.). — The shells of this sjiecits were ecpially common all 
through this layer. 

Papillifera oscifnns (Per.). — Fairly common. No difference can be seen in these 
specimens from those of the recent ones foum.l in the neighbourhood of 
the cave. 

Papillifera btde»s (L.). — Also counnon and quite similar to recent specimens. 

Mastus pupa (Brtig.). — Frequent, especially near the left-hand side. 

Cijclostoma melltense (Sowb.). — Also frequent and identical with the recent 
species. 

Xerophila cerunnne (Kob.). — \erv scarce. The few specimens met with are 
very small, quite unlike those which are very common in the vicinitv to-dav. 

Trochus turhinatus (Qoin .). — Fragments of this marine species were met with at 
various depths. Very jirobably the species was used for food, as it is also 
used by some people to-dav. 

vSome of the shells of Ruintuu. PapilUftra. and Buhaius found near the large 
stalagmite, and almost at the bottom of thi' layer, have a stalagmitic coating, showing 
perhaps the length of time they lav in the same st)ot undisturbed. 

Echirioidea. 

Cidan.s . — A species wu' found at the bottom of this layer ; it might have, perhaps, 
served as a tool for making incisions on pottery, as the species is not edible. 
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The '!!' rtmaiii' enn'i'ted nthi trre.it uanil-f-r nf j.i.t'litTiG. Mauf 

1 a tV-w nriiaineiit'. < >f rhe'<- the followine .ire the imi'r iinjiditant - 

Pe.'/,,,/. 

(i) A hit Ilf verv Well hakeil j'Dtterv. I nil!) The k. inteni.ilU' i' of .'late colour, 
ourer [..ii'r i'l of a riiie o, lire, haviiiit aGo a iiue -hp. I'lie im i-ion^ on thi< 
'herd are vceli marked aitd ae. urate. J)t lat .d.i.ut d teet. (PL I, Fig. 1, 
No. 1.) 

('2) A traeir.eiir of jiotterv ot a 'oiuew h.it i oat'er texture than the foregoing, 
liivino a 'imilar 'lip. the iui i'ioU'i not 'o ; i-rfe. r. luternallv tlii' sherd 
i' of jlate I olour, h.avinif 'onie hiitt on the ..ut'ide, T'di kue" aljout 1 of 
>i:i ini.h. deptli 3 feet. (PI. 1. Fig. I. No. 2.) 

(3) A 'herd of 'ante te.xture. thii ktie" an'l colour a' No. 1. hut having no -lip, 

and, a d.irferent de-io;'.. (PI. I, Fitr. 1. X". 

(4) A fraament of tvell-Laked potterv of yello'.vi'ii-grev colour, iiavintr a slip 

'imilar to that on Xo. 1. Tlie dt-'icm^ are coat'er. Thickiic's about 1 inch, 
depth 3 feet. (PI. I. Fi'J. 1. Xo. 4.) 

(5) A bit of well-baked potterv of a reddish colour, havincr a very dark slip on 

the out'ide. The incisions can be .seen to have been cut on the clry clay. 
Thiekiie's nearly 1 inch, depth 21- feet. (PI. I. Fitr. 1. X’o. 5.) 

(d) A very fine 'herd of butt ci.ilour internally, with yellowish-grey .slip on the 
outer side. Incision' 'imdar to the iniiire"ion made on fresh clay by 
a twisted string. Thickiie-s less than -1- inch, depth 24- feet. (PL I, 
Fig. 1, Xo. d.) 

(7) Very well baked bit of tiottery. le=s than | inch thick. Inside colour reddish, 

externally it varies from a bright red to a d.ark yellowi.sh-grey, bearing 

al'O a fine slip. Depth over 3 feet. (PI. I. Fig. 1. X'o. 7.) 

(3) A 'lierd, tvhifli varie-; in thickness from to 4 of an inch. Inside of a 

reddish-grev colour aii'l a red and brown slip on outside. Incisions very 

deep. Depth 34 feet. (PI. I. Fig. 1. X*o. c.) 

(9) Thi' sherd is 'imilar in texture to Xo. 7. but designs are more perfect and 

evidently carved on dry clay. Depth aiiout 2 feet. (PL I, Fig. 1, Xo. 9.) 

(10) Similar in te.xture to Xo. 0. bearing also .similar impre.ssion.s. Depth 

3 feet. (PL I. Fig. 1. X'o. 10.) 

(11) Identical in texture and design to a bit found by Dr. A.shby in 1916. Depth 

about 3 feet. (PI. I, Fig. 2, Xo. 1.) 

(12) Very rough texture. Inci'ions very irregular and rather deep, buft’ colour. 

(PL I. Fig. 2, Xo. 2.) 

(13) Very rough texture, less than I inch thick, coarse and deep incisions, colour 

red and black. Similar to the pottery found at Borg in-Xadur. Depth 
2 feet. (PI. I, Fig. 2, Xo. 3.) 
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(14) Snnilar in texture to Xo. 1. Incisions also regular, but it bears nu slip. 

Depth 21 feet. (PI. I. Fig. 2. Xo. 4.) 

(1-j) ^^lnliIar in texture to Xo. 11, or possibly a little finer ; it bears well-maiked 
lines and varies in thickness from ^ to J of an imsh. (PL I, Fisf. 2. Xo. 5.) 

(16) Very fine texture bearing fine incidt-'n- and giey 'lip. Depth 'i\ feet. 

(PI. I. Fig. 2. Xo. 6.) 

(17) Yerv coarse texture, the lines incised on it very rougii. Poorly baked, 

about ^ inch thick. Depth li feet. {PL 1, Fig. 2, Xo. 7.) 

(15) A fragment of a hainlle shaped perhaps as a pig s head. Colour grev. 

Well-baked. Depth 2-i- feet. (PL III. Fig. 1. Xo. 1.) 

(19) Finer texture than the preceding, having finer incifion'; and tw o holes in 

a slight knob, which was possildy meant for a liaiiille. Depth nearly 
4 feet. (PL III. Fig. 1. Xo. 2.) 

(2u) Handle of very fine texture, colour fine reddish butt. The pattern has not 
yet been met with amongst the tottery foimd in the cave. Thickness 
about ^ inch, depth 3 feet. (PL III. Fig. 1, Xo. 3.) 

(21) Eoughly made handle of coarse pottery. Depth 21 feet (PL III. Fig. 1, 

Xo. 4.) 

(22) Handle of very fine shape, coarse pottery. Depth 11- feet. (PI. III. Fig. 1, 

X’o. 5.) 

(23) Portion of handle of reddish pottery with many particle' of .shells in it. 

Depth about 21 feet. (PL III. Fig. 1. Xo. 6.) 

(24) Very rough handle of very coarse pottery, containing also fraginent.s of 

'hells. Exterior . olour red<li'h. interior .grey. Thickue'S about inch. 
Depth 3 feet. (PL III. Fig. 1. Xo. 8.) 

(2-5) Porcion of a handle of .same type as the foregitiiig but finer. About fj- inch 
thick, depth 3 feet. {PL HI. Fig. 1. Xo. 9.) 

(20) Handle of a finer (piality. with ivguLir incised lines. Thougli rarliei thick, 

the Podv of the vessel to which it ’• eloiiee.! wa- not more than 2 or 3 
lines in tirickues.s. Depth 2i feet. (PL 111. Fig. 1. Xo. Ifb) 

(27) Tjie mo't perfectly maiie handle ar.iougst tiio'e found during the period 

of the excavations. iJf a fine te.xture and dark slate colour. The incised 
lines are most accurately drawn. Deptii 2 feet. (FI. III. Fiu. 1, 
Xo. 11.) 

(28) A handle similar in shape to Xo. 21. the texture similar to that of Xo. 25. 

Depth about 3 feet. (PL III. Fig. 1. Xo. 12.) 

(29) A jiaudle. the shape of which is so far unicpie. composed of verv rude 

pottery of a reddish and trrey colour. Depth 2.1 teet. (FI. Ill, Fig. 1, 
Xo. 13.) 

(oil) Fragment of handle of fine pottery, grey colour, wfith few lines incised. 
Depth 2-^- feet. (PL II. Fig. 1, Xo. 1.) 
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(31) Portion of liaiiille of irrovi'li puttoro. with vorv louithlv i!u i--o,i liut*'. 

(_irii;iiially filleil with a white luaterial. The ve^el hail a thii kiu-'-- of 
about 1 inch, but the thickiie'-- of tile liaiiille i' out of all pro[‘ortion. 
Depth i feet. (PI. II. Fiir. I. Xo. '!.) 

(32) Bit of haiiille of a 'imilar kiiul of (lotterv to tlu- toreyoinu. bur totally 

eo\'ereil with enyraveil line', which were oriuinallv aUo filleil with white 
material. Depth 3 feet. (PI. II. Fie. ]. \o. 

(33) Fraenieiir of a roiiehlv niaile liaiiille of verv nule pottery, liavinn [.ir*:irles 

of 'hell' in it. The ve"el inii't have been wrv larye rliounh it' tlui kne'' 
wa^ onlv 1 inch. (PI. II. Fig. 1. Xo. P.) 

(34) Fragment of a well-moilelled haiulle. of a tv[e 'O tar uiiiijne. The ) orrery 

i' of a rather i eiar'C te.xture though oiiite 'inooth on tiie out'i.ie. It' 
colour vario' from a dark grey to buff. Depth .”) feet. (PI. II. 
Fig. 1. Xu. 111.) 

(35) Fragment of handle, aho of very tine make, the jiottery being of much finer 

texture than the foregoing. It.' thickne." i' about | inch, depth 2 feet. 
(PI. II. Fig. 1. Xo. 11.) 

(36) A fine bit of pottery which might have pO''ibly been me.int for a handle. 

It^ colour cou'i^t' of 'cveral .shades of brown and grey and it beat' a 
rather fine slip. Depth 2-i feet. (PI. III. Fig. 2.) 

(37) Five very fine sherds of a dark >late colour, having rather elaborate engraved 

designs. These are amongst the finest bit^ of pottery met with during 
the whole of the excavation'. Depth varies from 2 to 31 feet. (PL II. 
Fig. 2. Xos. 1. 2, 3. 4 and -5.) 

Other artefact' found in thi.s layer coii'i't in the following ; — 

(1) A shell oiCuprcfd h.irhld (L.). bored at one end. having evidently been used 

as a pendant. Depth 2} feet. Such a shell is .'till used as a charm in 

Malta. (PI. IV. Fig. 1. Xo. 1.) 

(2) A portion of the [lereo'tome of a marine shell, having a groove cut in its 

middle part. It might, pos'iblv. have been u.'ed as a button. (PI. IV, 

Fig. 1, Xo. 2.) 

(3) A fo'sil cast of a ,'ea date (lithndodum) bored at one end. having, obviouslv 

also served as a jjendant. Depth 21 feet. (PL IV. Fig. 1. Xo. 3.) 
(These casts are frequentlv met with in our coralline limi 'tone.) 

(4) A bit of worked flint of a reddish-brown colour, found at the verv bottom 

of this layer. (PL IV, Fig. 2, Xo. 2.) 

(5) A very well workeil sling-stone, made of globigerina lime.'tone. Dejith 

21 feet. 

(6) Another sliag-itone made of the .same 'tone hut not so well worked. Depth 

3 feet. 
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'2nd Layer . — This layer varied in depth from 1 to 3 feet or more, and mainly 
consisted of a tine red soil. Several of the above-mentioned lenticular-shaped 
deposits were met evith in this layer. 

The organic remains found were the following : — 

Mai/iinaha. 

Man . — A tooth found at a dejjtli of about 4 feet from the surface (PI. IV. Fig. 3. 

Xo. 1), as well as some jihalanges found at various depth'. 

Deer . — Towards the left of thi' trench the l)one' of deer were more or Ic'S common, 
in other parts they were scarce. 
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Hippopotamus . — On the right-hand side of the cave at a rather high level and 
inside a moderately deep fis.sure {see Fig. 3, Section II) were found the bones 
which probably belonged to an entire leg of a hippopotamus. These lioues 
are in a very good state of [ireservation. showing that thev had not been 
rolled about in any wav. 

Vole . — Several bones, especially jaw', were found in one of the lenticular-.shaped 
deposits. These remains belong to a new species which has been described 
bv Miss Bate as Arricrda /lahteti.'t/ (-.ee trcoloqicid Maqaz/ ne. \ ol. LVII, 
p. 209. May. 1920). 

Are... 

Avian remains were met with at various ilepth' : the greater part of these have 
not yet been identified, though .'ome which were sent to the British Museum 
were declared by iliss Bate to belong to passerine birds (see Geological 
Magazine, Vol. LVII. p. 211). 
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OJ. De'I'u I T. — A’./ > (wifir D'shini {Dil.’/i' MuKd. 

fit 

'I',,, 1(1, — AL’.iijt-’ iiiiiii! '-r "t i'liiit"' wL'.c h Aa'.v OefU a"ii:iu‘ii l.y Dr. G. A. IG r,jl;i.iiger. 
P.D.S.. to tl'.t I Toa-l {Stiftt Cti^tft[i 'sj Won* found m a nitlier o-xtr^ii-ivc 

loiitiriiLii • 'liiTij'i'ii ili-tiii'ii" of "Oil. riit-v woT'” ; articularli" I'n'iitiftil 

To'vard< til ‘ leiT-Laml "iiir- rt the cavern. 

J', I, — ''oiK'- frau'ni>*!it' oi tL*- larayaio of L't*ti t n riiiinii w-rt- found in 
one of tilt Docket" of lUrk-re.l "oil uJ ove mentu iieil. at a dejuh ot about 
■')i feet from "urfaei-. A I'Li'tron »tnd a luiinon!" ot another chelonian were 
found !u a iliffei'ent deipoit at niorr- "P le^ — tin- "ante d.iu,th. 

Xo , heloniaii" aie found in a wihi "t.i.^e .,t jTe-eut in Gi- Malt.oe i"land". though 
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MoUiisc't. 

—The varietv ,h---ptji't'. G. ■■ hitto. of thie eoecie" of "nail wa." very abundant 
in ainio"t all the leuTieular-'haDed depoeits. 

R't/iiiiid. — Spetiinen~ of li. ihotV"' < were met with tugedier with tiie foregoing. 

Mac alar la rcrincalaU, AIull.).— Of this ^peeies only tra -es w-ere notice.]. 

Towards the rn: Idle oi this treiu-h .liino-t at the bottom of thi" layer (/.t. 4 feet 
from the original floor of the cave) several "helD of Iberus. eic., were found having a 
stalagmitic ccjating. 

Xotc. — As regards the toad, it is important to note that no species e.vists at the 
present day. in the Idalte-e idand-. notwithstanding the fact that Bafo cariabilis 
is found on Lamped’isa and B. ruhjnns aiul B. cindis are both more or less common 
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in Sicily. I mav also adil that I have several tinie^ inijiorted .specimens ._>f these 
batrachians, andtliousli I have done mv he-t to acclimatize them, they have never 
lived. 

The artefacts in this Liver con-i-^ted of the following : — 

(1) Tv.'o verv roughlv made ding-stones, found at a dentil of about feet fiom 

the siirfa! e. 

(2) A cheit knife. Id bv j inch, found idiinost as the slime derail. (FI. lY, Fig. 2,. 

No. 1.) 

(3) A verv vcell workeil hint knife. 1 by ^ inc h. It- colour i' yartlv vellov and 

partly red. Depth F fe-t fitun surface. (FI. IV, Fig. 2. Xo. 3.) 

(4) A flake of stone, -itnilar 'o llmt, but nioie (iia([ue and. of a fine light red 

colour. Depth 4 feet. (FI. IV Fig. 2, No. 4.) 

Besides the'e several neolithic sherds were obtained at depths which varied 
from 3 to 5 feet from the surface, but as the material wlicre they were accumulated 
appeared to have been di.sturbed they v-ere discarde.l. 

3/'d Lcujti '. — This varied in dtejnh from 2 to 1 feet and was aho composed of a 
reddish soil which was of a pasty consistency. Both organic and inorganic remains 
found in it variedi immen-ely in their (listribution. Bits of .stalai tites and pelibles 
were very abundant, especially towa.rds the inner [ art. whilst the soil in the part 
nearer to the entrance of the c-avern was [iractically free from 'Uch material. 

The organic remains consisted of the following : — 

Mihi'ii'idi'i. 

Mdii . — Two reeth found in t’le c-eiitre ivitt of the i-ivnch at a dejith of about 
6 feet. (PI. IV. Fiu. 3. Aha. n and, 7.1 The crown of one of them (an 
inci'Or). Xo. 7. i- temarka.bly sm.d! .mil its root has a well-marked inward 
inclination. 

A third tooth (FI. IV. Fig. 3. Xo. ,^1 was toundl beneath, a 'talagmitic 
layer about 4 inch thick, p-t a dejitli of about bl feet from tlie surface. Its 
crown (a caniiiel ai'pears to have been cut to give it a sharp pointed edge. 

fourtli tciotli (PI. IV. Fnt- 3.Xo. h) was found at 'ome distance from 
the others. whiLt two inorc (PI. IV. Fig. 3, Xos. lit ami 11, were picked 
u[i whilst diggiiiu over tlm ( lui'm at a dej'th of about t, teet front the 
surface (in 3rd layer). 

An incisor (FI. IV. Fnr. 3. Xo. 12) c\;is found at a die[ith of d feet, just 
beneath the smashe i 'talanmit c floor ! elow the huge -talacniite (mi Fig. 4. 
Section III. A). 

A metacarpal hone .mil a iihaLinx (PI. IV. Fie. 4. Xos. f aiid 3) were 
picked up whilst digging at a depth of ahoiit 0 feet, but nearer to the 
entrance of the cave. These two bones are much less mineralized than 
any of the jireceding. and are verv light. 
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— Few. liur wry well pre-erveil boiler of H. jff’ntlanil i were met 
with at the very liottoin r>f thi^ layer, at a (.lejhli of 6 to 7 feet from the 
surface. 

Ehjiha.i'f . — A verv hue molar of E. miia.iilretist.-i was fouiul in what apjieared to 
he another lenti( ular-.shape(l depo-it of hue red earth at a depth of about 
b feet. ThLs molar could not have b^eeu much rolled as it' root< were quite 
sharp and almost complete. It is well mineralized, and both in colour and 
con'i'tencv i' verv similar to the irhibiyerin.i limestone. 

Dcte. — Linil) bone', teeth and bit' of antler' were moie or le" abundant, 
espeeiallv towards the right-hand .si<le of the cave. Thc'c remains belong 
to two distinct species of the genus. 



Flo. 4. — SE( TIoN III. 


The artefacts consisted in the followdng :■ — 

(!) A piece of lava. 5 by 4 bv 1 inch, one side of which is very smooth shotving 
that it had verv probably been used as a grinder. It was picked up whilst 
digging at a depth of about 5 feet from the surface, to the left, in a 
deposit of red soil. (Section II, A. Fig. .3.) 

(2) A piece of globigerina limestone. 5 by 4 by IJ inch, very regularlv shaped 
and showing signs of fire. Found at the bottom of this laver just above 
the rock shelf (at about 7 feet from the surface). ( Yule flection II. B, 
Fig. 3.) 

\th Laijer . — This layer in some parts was as much as 3 feet deep, but sometimes 
it disappeared altogether. 
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The organic remains met with in it consisted of the following : — 

Muriiimdivi. 

Hippopotamus . — Limb bones, molars and bits of tusks of these pachyderms were 
accumulated in fair (|uantitit-s in various parts of this laver and were mostly 
in a very irood state of preservation. 

Elephant . — Bits of tusks were found in various parts, They were extremely 
friable so that they could not stand the gentlest handling. 

IJetr . — Bones of deer were only met with in the middle part of the trench and 
almost at the very bottom of this laver. 

bth Lajjtr . — This varied from the 4tli laver chiefly in the great abundance of 
bones and teeth of Hippopotami and a number of molars of elephants. The latter 
species appear to be of much greater anti(juity than any of the other remains, and all 
of them must have been carried for a very long distance before they were deposited 
here. 



These remains vary greatly in colour, some beiug grey or vellowish. having 
blotches of darker shades. Others are of a bright ochre, whilst some are almost 
black. A number of them were found deposited in pockets of blue or yellowi.sh 
clay. 

The remains above described are only a small portion of what has been obtained 
from this trench ; a large quantity still remains to be examined. 

The Outer Trexch. 

This trench, which is separated from the middle one by about o feet, is 30 feet 
long, having an average width of 27 feet. The strata vary considerablv at a relatively 
short distance, and this may be seen from the portions of earth which have been left 
standing for the purpose. 
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Tile upper strutu were not 'O rich in either ituiincil reinuiu' or p.otteri' ii' tho'c 
of the miiliUe trench, though >ome of the former are of erout intere't as the\' heloii',; 
to species hitherto unrecorded either for Malta or for tlie cave. 

The cha^m in thi-^ part of the cavern ruii' geuerallv alinO't at tlie centre 
(Section R . Fig. 5). It i' aFo much wi-ler tliau in the middle trench. Tlte ro,_k~ 
on the left-hand side are covered with a >talaumitic dejjii^it which ha^ per.-olaeed 
through the soil, rhu' some of the remain-: founl iieiv were adherirn: To each i thet. 
to other solnl material, or to the rock it-elf. 

The edue of the rock on the left sidte (Secttoii I\ . B. Fisr. -3) has a peculiar uio" 
as if it had t>een smoothed down hy a continuous friction. The sujierhcial material 
in this parr of the cave consisted of the u-ual rounled houlders. which in some 
parts were piled up again-t the sides of the cave to a heiglit of o feet or more ; tlie 
organic aii'l inorganic remain- among-t the-e houhlers weiv al-o -imilar to tho-c 
found with the superficial material of the middle trench. 

The principal layer.s in this trench are five. 

Id — Consisting of a compact red soil varying in dej th from 6 inches to 

1 foot, though at certain points it was as dee;’ as feet or even more. The followim: 
organic remains were found in this layer : — 

jl'.i Hi maJ I'l . 

Maji . — Two molars found at a depth of 1 and Id feet respectivelv. 

Do'i . — Bones of a dog found almost a.t the top of thi- laver. Thev appeared to 
he of a recent date. 

Horse . — Many bones of the horse found both in this and in the second laver. 
It seems probalile that these were not deposited siniultaneouslr with the 
soil. and they did not show any sign of fossilizatioii. 

Sheep or goat. — Several bits of bones and teeth belonoiiig to either or both found 
at the top of the layer, but though old were not mineralized. 

Mccs. 

A few bits found at a depth of frcTo G inches to 1 foot. These have not vet 
Ijceni identified. 

JloH'iica. 

Ruriuna decoUata (R.). — Shells of this species were very ahiiiidant in some parts 
of this layer but thev appeared to be very -carce el-cwhere. 

Macidaria rerriiirujaia (Mull.). — The shell- of thi- snail were met with all throu'Tu 
the layer but they were more plentiful in tliose parts where the precedin''' 
stpecie- w,i- mo-t abundant. The greater part of the specimens belonged 
to the small form of the specie.s and are very similar to those foiiiul ahuii- 
dantly on Filfola at the present day. A few are, however, of an exceptionallv 
large ,-ize ami are larger than any which can be found now living on anv of 
the i -lands of the Maltese group. 
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The artefacts coiij'htecl of man}’ potsherrls, the more important of which were : — 

(1) A bit of well-baked pottery of a dark slate colour, having 'ome lines iiici'ed 

on it which were filled with the usual white material. Depth 1 foot. 
(PL I. Fmn 2. Xo. 9.) 

(2) A sherd of grev colour, having a thin layer ot ochre on the outside. The 

incisions on it are very coarse ami the p’Ottery i- of a very rough texture 
having particles of shells in it. Depth 11 lec-t. (PI. I. Fig. 2, Xo. l(t.) 

(3) A bit of potterv of a much coar'cr texture than Xo. 2. The lines miDed 

on it are. however, very regular. It aho contain^ many particle^ of 
shells. Depth 14 feet. (PL I. Fig. 2. Xo. 11.) 

(2) A fragment of a handle of light red pottery, probably beloUL'int: to the Punic 
period. Depth 1 foot. (PL 11. Fig. 1. Xo. 4.) 

'h'lj Ln>je/\ — Varied in depth from 1 to 21 feet ami ct.ai'i'teil of a Do-e n-l 'oil 
with a good numl/er of angular 'tones embedde-'i in some patr^ of it. 

The organic remains fouii'l in thi' layer were the fo'.iowiug : — 

Mu, II/, ‘'.'ha. 

Mail. — One molar. Di-pth about 2 feet. 

Dl-ci'. — Few bone'. m)'tly lu’ok-n. and '-oii.- teetii met witii at v.irioU' (Lgitl'. 


MiiUii .I'll. 

M tC'.daria vei'iui': d if i (.\IulL). — hlet witii im.ir, ...r L-" fr. paeiitlv and mo'tiv 
in fragment'. 

R'liidiia iJiriiV'ili (iL). otiimoniy 'pread ali tliOuiah tin- Liv.-i. 

Cjclo-doiii'i iiidifcit-i. (Sowo.). — Very 'parincly in-.-t with at varjou' o-ujth'. 
Xot the sliohtc't diiference can be notii.ed in thc'e 'p.-aimcii' from tl.o'.’ 
hviiio at pr -sent in the'e i'lamh. Thi' i- v.orrii uoriiuia, a' in 'ome of 
the plei'toceiie ilep.ci'it' of illr.lca the (.’g, with m mtliei 'iniiiar 

to the C. ■■■'iJ: ota.i'. 

i).'f/'t'i ]:i .-III ijii.. 1 (IP oec. ). - ( )nc valve of thi' ediirne niaru.f ■ne(.u'' v a,' found, 
at a depth oi aOout lil fe.e". 

rile artefacts ci ai'i't-n [ i if two or tni me-' t- ei .in.d " vemi ,,i i. -lu rdi' beionainu' 

to both the Xeohrliic and Bronze Aee' ; mimberof riie'e 'l.eid' arc 'imilar to 

found in the neishbour’h.oo 1 i.f Eoia in-Xadur. The onlv two iiit- v.hicii bear inei-ion ■ 
are the following • — 

(1) A bit C)f a red. and arev colour of a hiie texture, beuiini; two weli-inci',. 1 
[laralie! line' on it. Depth about nl feu from 'luface, i PI. I. 1 o,m. g, 
Xo. 8.) , 
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(2) A sherd of a very coarse textnre, having particles of shells in it. Its colour 
is a dark slate and the lines incised on it are very rough. Depth 2 feet. 
(PI. I. Fig. 2. Mo. 12.) 

ini Laijer . — This layer varied in depth from 9 indies to 1-1 feet and consisted of 
a very tine red soil practically free from stones. Some boulders were, however, found 
embedded in the soil towards the inner part of the cave. Some deposits of whitish 
earth were also met with in this layer, varying in thickness from a few lines to over 
1 foot ; in one part one of these deposits was almost 1 foot thick. 

The organic remains found were the following ; — 


Marmnalia. 

Pig . — One molar, almost at the surface. 

Horse . — Several teeth found at various depths. 

Cou \ — Few teeth, also found at various depths. 

Aves. 

A few avian remains, which have not yet been identified, were also found at 
different depths. 

MoUasca. 

The land shells consisted practically of the same species that were met with 
in the foregoing layer, but I failed to find a single specimen of the species discovered 
bv Cooke in his sixth trench, which was situated in the same locahty occupied by 
a part of the trench under review. Count Caruana Gatto, who accompanied Cooke 
during the latter's excavations, assures me that the species alluded to wa.s found in 
the locality above referred to. 

Tapes decasiatas (Lin.). — A valve and .some fragments at various depths. 

Trdoiiiain cafaceu/n (Von Salis). — Some broken specimens and many fragments 
found at different dej^ths. 

It is important to note that this species which wa.s then evidently common and 
wr- undoubtedly used as food, is at pre.sent one of the rarest species of marine 
mollu-scs met with in our sea. 

The artefacts consisted of Xeolithic potsherds which do not merit special reference- 
some sling-stones and a piece of lava. Depth about 3 feet. The lava has three grooves 
cut on one side and was very probably used as a grinder. 

ilh Lager. — This varied in depth from 5 to 7 feet and consisted for the greater 
part of grev clayey earth, which in some parts wa.s of the con.sistency of peat. In a 
part quite distinct from that where Cooke dug his sixth trench, the earth appeared to 
be displaced. I. therefore, discarded all the remains found in it. 
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The organic remains colleetei] from this layer were the following : — 

Manutudia. 

Man . — One tooth. Depth about b feet from surface. 

Deer. — Bones, teeth, and antlers, belonging to two distinct sjjecies, met with 
almost all through the whole layer, but only common towards the right- 
hand side. 

Fox{l ) — Remains of a fox, consisting principally of jaws and teeth. Depth 
varying from 5| to 7 feet or more from surface. These remains probably 
belong also to two distinct species. 

TTo// (0 — A part of a mandible with two molars in a very good state of preser- 
vation. Depth about o feet from surface. 

Hippopotainn.s . — Some very well preserved bones, at various depths probably 
lying in their anatomical position. 

An-i. 

A few bones of birds, not yet identified, met with at various depths. 


Molla^ca. 

Tntoninm cHtaceinn (Von Salis.). — Fragments at a depth of o to 6 feet from 
surface. 

Mitrex truHcnhis (Lin.). — Few bits found with the foregoing. 

Cerithium vahjatani (Brug.). — Three broken specimens. Depth 5 to o.V feet. 

Cardiwn rmticurn (Chemn.). — Fragments more or less frequent at top of layer. 

Cardium tiiberculatinn (Liu.). — A broken valve. Depth about 6 feet. 

Patella caendea (Lin.).— A specimen found at a depth of about G,\ feet. 

All the above marine mollusca were evidently used as food, as thev are still 
used in Malta, except the T. cutacemn which, as alreaily stated, is now verv rare, 
and the C. tubercidutuni. which is abo verv scarce. 

The artefacts consisted of a j)iece of chert with very fine edges, which could have 
perhaps served as a scraper. (PL lY. Fig. 2. Xo. -5.) Depth -5 feet. 

oth Latjcr . — This layer, of which only about 3' feet have been excavated, consists 
of a grey loamy earth, with many pclibles an<l rounded boulders embedded. 

The organic remains found in it were : — 


Mannnahn. 

D'jr . — Only a few bones in a very fragmentary state, mostlv at top of 
layer. 

VOL. LIII. -P, 
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HipiiOjiijIaii'ii.-.. — Bones, molars and tu-ks were quite aluiuJaut and some part.s 
of tile laver were literallv paeked with them. Some of these remains were 
in a verv gi.)od state of pre'ervation. mo't of them were verv highly miner- 
alized and unquestionably of great antiquity. Maiiv were found crushed, 
but all the fragments .still lying in their proper position. I have not. 
however, been able to find out what really cau'cd .such pressure as to crU'h 
them. 

Ekj)hiiiit<. — The remains of elephants were. here, also relatively plentiful. 
They consisted chieflv of rounded fragment' of molars, and apjieareil to 
be of still greater antiquity than the remains of the hippopotamus. 
Evideiitlv these elephants' remains had been rolled about a great deal 
before they were deposited in the place where they were now found. 
Amongst them two distinct species can be distinguished. 

Several cartloads of animal remains have been extracted from this trench. 
Some time is, therefore, required for these remains to be properly e.xamined. 

The Ixxer Trench. 

This is separated from the middle trench by about 5 feet. It is about 18 feet 
long, 30 feet wide, and its greatest depth about 10 feet. 

A group of very line stalagmites stand on a solid rock in the middle of the chasm. 

The layers vary considerably and difier to a great extent, especially from those 
of the middle trench. 

The principal are the following ; — 

1.5f Layer. — Red soil with quite a number of small stones embedded in it. 
Depth 1 to 2 feet. 

The organic remains in it consisted of .some very friable bones belonging to the 
same species of domestic animals met with in the other trenches, and fragments of 
bones of deer, which are quite mineralized. 

The artefacts consisted in sherds belonging to periods ranging from the Bronze 
to Punic Ages. 2sone are. however, worthy of special mention, except perhaps 
a handle made of very rude pottery. (PI. Ill, Fig. 1. Xo. 7.) Towards the inner 
part of this trench some stalagmitic deposits ran almo.■^t all through the width of 
the laver. 

'hid Layer. — Fine red soil, practically free from stones or other material. Depitli 
li to 21 feet. 

3rt/ Layer. — Same sort of red soil, but full of small lumps of clavev material. 
A fragment of a handle was found at a depth of about 21 feet in this laver. This 
fragment is of a very coarse pottery of a slate colour, bearing some svmmetrical lines 
which as usual are filled with a white material. The handle must have belonged 
to a moderately large sized vessel. (PL II. Fig. 1. Xo. 8.) As in the first laver 
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several stalagmitic strata of various thickness ran in this layer, especially towards the 
inner part of the cave. 

Ath Laijer . — This consisted also of fine red earth, i to 1 foot deep. Bone.-^, antlers, 
and teeth of deer were frequently met with, some lay in juxtaposition and adhering 
together by means of stalagmitic infiltrations. 

oOt Layer . — A compact clayey earth or reddish colour. to 5 feet deep ; very 
unprolific. 

Gt/i Layer . — Composed practically of the same sort of soil. Scattered remains of 
both deer and hippopotamus were found in it. the latter being very abundant in some 
parts towards the bottom. 

Broken stalactitic pendants of various shapes lay scattered in several parts of 
this trench in relative abundance. Very curiously no land shells were found in any 
of the layers, and yet that part of the middle trench where land shells, especially 
Iberus, were fotmd so abundantly, is situated very near. 

Some of the statements made in this report may seem rather puzzling, but such 
riddles are frecpiently met with in this cave. The portions of cave earth which I 
have left standing and untouched in their original position can. however, bear me 
evidence and tell their own tale to future explorers of Ghar Dalam. 
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MAYA AXD CHRISTIAN CHRONOLOGAC 
By Richard C. E. Lonc, B.A. 

Professor S. G. Morlea’. in Pis book. The Lisci-iptiohs at Copan (Carnegie Institution 
of 'Wasbington.. 1920), has very fully discussed the. correlation of the Maya and 
Christian eras, and his able statement of the problems involved is very valuable 
even for those who do not accept his conclusion that 12-9-0-0-0 13 Ahau S Kankin 
fell sometime in a.d. 1536. Nearer than this his correlation does not go. The 
correlation suggested first by Bowditch and afterwards for other reasons by 
Cajit. Joyce gives an agreement exact to the day and makes 13-2-13-3-1 9 Imi.x 
19 Zip fall on 11th September, 1536. This will be called here the Bowditch system, 
as his paper was the earliest, and I have given evidence of its correctness in several 
papers in Man. The only other correlation worth considering is that derived from 
the Chronicle of Oxkutzcab making 11-16-0-0-0 13 Ahau 8 Xul fall between July, 
1539, and July, 1540. and 11-15-17-0-0 12 Ahau 3 Yaxkin fall between July, 1536, 
and July, 1537. 

Professor ilorley admits that the evidence derived from all the sources is 
consistent with the Bowditch system as far as the katuns are concerned, and he con- 
fesses that he can neither explain the discrepancies in the tuns nor give a correlation 
exact to the day. His strongest argument against the Bowditch system is that 
there is a large preponderance of authorities to .show that a.d. 1536 was a year 8 Cauac 
as his system requires instead of 4 Kan as required by the Bowditch svstem. That 
difficulty was already shown by Dr. E. Seler {Bulletin 28 of Bureau of American 
Ethnologij. p. 333), and it is that difficulty which it is the object of the present paper 
to remove. All dates in the Christian era are given here according to the Julian 
calendar, and the month days of the later Maya dates have been increased bv 1 dav, 
so as to conform to the Old Empire system. 

The discrepancies in the various sources as to the correspondence of the Mava 
and Christian eras are so marked that after making allowance for possible carelessness 
of the Indians and for errors of subsequent copyists and translators, the impression 
is left that there was some deeper reason for the divergences. The explanation I 
oiler is that they arise from the calculation of intercalarv davs. It is generallv 
accepted that the ilaya calendar was a shifting one with an unchangeable vear of 
365 days, and that in order to make the festivals fall at appropriate seasons the 
priests calculated at any given time what the error of the calendar was. and fixed 
the date of the festival accordingly, without disturbing the order of the shifting 
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calendar. Bowditch lia^ shown instances in the inscription.s of apparent corrections 
of the calendar on the basis of 2-5 days for each Venus cycle of 104 years, and one day 
for every four rears in the excess. Landa, on the other hand, state.-? that the IMaya 
year was 365 days and six hours in length, which implies a correction of one day for 
every four years, and there are reasons for supjiosiug that this system was used, 
as well as the other in the Old Empire (J/an, 1919. 20 ; 1921, 22). Indirectly 
Lauda’s account of the Maya months strongly supports the view that the correction 
was made without disturbing the shifting calendar. Unlike the Aztec, whose monthly 
festivals regularly fell on the last day of each month, the Maya in Lancia's time 
had no fixed month dav for festivals, and only three cases are given of any definite 
dav of a month for a festival, namely, 1 Pop, 7 Zip and 16 Xul, while the fe.-?tivals 
in 3Iol. L'hen, Yax and Zac are stated to be on days designated by the priests. 
Regarding the making of new idols of wood, he says : " They had for this a particular 
time which was this month of Mol, or any other if the priest judged proper to change 
it." Nothing definite is stated as to the festivals in the other months, but such 
expressions as " on another day in the month of ^lac " and " during the month 
Muan " seem to imply that they were on variable dates fi.xed by the priest.s. This 
state of affairs would be liable to cause just such confusion as we do find — one source 
might give a month date according to the .shifting calendar, and another according 
to the corrected system, by which the actual celebration of the fe.stivals was regidated, 
while the tonalamatl count and the count of tuns and katuns remained unchanged, 
so as to fall on the same days in both systems. 

Now on the Bowditch correlation the 11th September, L536. was ecpiivaleiit 
to 13-2-13-3-1 9 Imix 19 Zip. and fell in a year 4 Kan, as stated in three of the 
sources. But nearly all the other sources make the year 1536 fall in a year 8 Cauac. 
Referring to the table in my paper {Man. 1918. 7(>), which is calculated for the shifting 
calendar, it appears that from the zero point of the Long Count 1 Ahau 8 Cuinhu, 
13tli Jaiiuarv. 3642 b.c. to lo-fi-D-H-d 11 Ahau 8 Kayab. 6th June, 1543 a.d.. is a 
distance of 5184 vears. The intercalation needed for this distance on the Landa 
plan is 1296 days, and if we follow Bowditch in deducting all full year.-- from the 
sum of intercalarv davs. we get bv .--uldracting 1095 day.s (= 3 years) a remainder of 
2ol dav-. equal to 10-1 in 5Iava notation as the amount to be u'-ed in rectifying the 
calendar at that time. It seems jirobable that the Maya would prefer to use a 
number consisting of even uinals, so as not to disturb the count of day signs, and 
Would neglect the odd kins. This gives iis lU-o. so that. e.//. when 2 Zac came 
round in the shifting calendar it would in the corrected calemlar be 2 Pop by counting 
back the 200 davs by which the shifting calendar had gone too fast. Assuming, then, 
that all dates in the sources which agree with the Bowditch system are given 
according to the shifting calendar by which 4 Kan 2 Pop fell in 1536. then on that 
date the corrected first month of the year coincided not with Pop. but with the 
preceding Zac of the shifting calendar. But the 2 Zac which fell last before 4 Kan 
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'1 Pop was S C'aiiac '1 Zac, and this gives us 8 Cauac as the year hearer according to 
the corrected <y^tem. and exactly agrees with the majority of tlie .'Oiirces and with 
the Morley system. This change of 10-U in the mouth reckoning would produce not 
only a displacement of 9 years in the calendar round dates of the vear hearers 
(8 Cauac instead of 4 Kan), hut also a displacement of 3-11-0 in the calendar round 
dare of the day on which a katun or tun having the same dav uuinher would fall. 
So in the Bowditch system Katun 13 Ahau falls on 3 Zodz. hut in the Morley system 
on S Kankin and the distance from 13 Ahau 3 Zodz to 13 Ahau 8 Kankin is 3-11-0. 
This explanation that the dates which agree with the Morley system are given 
according to the corrected dates of the month festivals exactly explains all the 
discrepancies hoth in the year hearers and the tuns hetween the two systems of 
correlation, and disposes of all difficulties except those in the Oxkutzcah chronicle. 
Here we find the year bearers coinciding with the same years a.d. as in the 3Iorley 
system. The katuns are not mentioned, but the tuns are. and it states that Tun 13 
Ahau (assumed to he also Katun 13 Ahau) fell on 8 Xrd, instead of 8 Kankin. as is 
recpured by the Horley system. The distance in the calendar round from 13 Ahau 
8 Kankin to 13 Ahau 8 Xul is 3-11-0. AVe therefore have the curious result that the 
katuns in the O.xkutzcab sy.stem are displaced in the calendar round from those in 
the Alorley system by the same distance as the latter are from those in the Bowditch 
system. This displacement also involves the displacement of the years in the 
Christian era, in which the katuns fall. So Katun 13 Ahau in the O.xkutzcab system 
fell in 1539 or 1540, instead of 1536, according to the Morley system. I think the 
most probable explanation is that this displacement of the katuns and tuns arises 
from error. The Alaya doubtless knew that the correction of 10-0 involved a dis- 
placement of 3-11-0 in the calendar round position of the katuns and tuns, and the 
writer of the Oxkutzcah chronicle seems to have erroneoush- made this displace- 
ment from a set of dates which were already corrected, but he did not also displace 
the vear bearers bv a further distance of nine years, as he ought to have done to he 
consistent. The error may well have been made by Don Juan Xiu. when on 
29th Jlav, 1685, as he records, he copied it from '' characters called Anares.” An 
incorrect calculation would be verv na.tural so long after the native culture had been 
deAroyed. In any case he made many obvious errors in the dates he gives. His 
date Itt (possibly meant for 18) Zip for the death of the water bringer is also an 
incoiisi.Aency, since it would agree with the Bowditch not the Jlorley system. 

Profe-sor Morlev has demonstrated the impossibility of reconciling anv correlation 
based on the Oxkutzcab chronicle with the Long Count. The same objection does 
not arise with the Bowditch correlation, even with regard to the new date' from 
Yucatan fixed in the Long Count by him. These are 11-12-8-13-4 (or 10-3-8-14-4) 
at Chichenitza, 11-12-17-11-1 and 11-1-5-16-12-14 (or 12-8-16-4-14). hoth at Uxiual 
and ll-19-ll-U-() at Chichen Itza. All are consistent with the Bowditch svstem, 
except the date 11-12-17-11-1 at Kxmal, which is earlier than Katun 2 Ahau taken 
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to be 11-15-0-0-0 2 Aliau S Zac in the Bowditch system, wnich is the date of the 
lir^t mention of Uxmal in tlie Books of C'hilan Balam. Even if the citv was only 
founded at that time, there might well be a mention of an earlier date. At Quirigua 
there is a date over 300 years before the earliest contemporaneous one there. 

It is worthy of note that the above calculation for rectifying the calendar makes 
the corrected beginning of the year fall on the 2nd February, since according to Lancia 
the 1st February fell on 1 Zac (no doubt of the shifting calendar). But Sahagun Aates 
that the fir.st day of the Aztec year fell on 2nd February, or. according to Dr. Seler, 
the 12th February, allowing for the shift in the calendar (Ball. 28, p. 112). and the 
C'akchiqiiel year is also said to have commenced on 1st February. Probably the 
many conflicting statements as to the commencement of the Aztec year are 
similarly to be explained by the confusion between a corrected and an uncorrected 
calendar. Il'hat we are liere concerned with is that the evidence indicates a 
remarkable agreement between the dates which all the-se peoples who had a 
calendar of common origin regarded as the true commencement of the year, and 
this agreement in it.'elf corroborates the theory now put forward. The calculation 
from the commencement of the Long Count shows that this date was not merely 
borrowed in later times by the Maya from the Nahua tribes. There is. however, a 
further confirmation of the theory. Dr. Seler [BuU. 28, j). 22) has noted that the 
festival which Lancia says was celebrated by the Maya in either Chen or Yax jireseiits 
many features of a new year festival, but the foregoing theory preclude' us from 
regarding it as a corrected date for the commencement of the year. According 
to Lancia, the month Chen began on 23rd December, and Yax on 12tli January. 
Mow on referring to the table in Man, 1918, TO, it will be found that the normal 
tlate 4 Aliau S Curahu fell on loth January. 3042 b.c. As the Christian dates in the 
table and in Lancia are in the Julian calendar, it follows that they fall on the same 
dates as the corrected Maya calendar dates would by u.'ing Lauda's value for the 
length of the Mava rear, which is equal to the .Julian year. Hence 1 Tax in the 
'hitting calendar in Lauda's time fell on the corrected date (or within a day of it) 
representing the anniver.=arv of the zero point of the Long Count, and his statement 
that the festival was in either Chen or Yax exactly confirm.s this, because owing to 
the shift in the calendar it had for 80 years previou.'ly fallen in Chen, and was only 
then just .shifting into Yax. It was evidently a day of very special importance 
when thev '' beheld the prophecies of the Bacabs, " and lesides they renewed their 
idols of clay and their braziers, and if necessary they rebuilt the house or renovated 
it and placed upon the wall the aieinor;/ nf these thinijs in their proptr iha nuters." 
The words I have italicized occur in the acount of no other festival. Mhat could 
be more likelv than that thev should commemorate the commencement of their 
chronology ? We have other evidence also that the commencement of the Long 
Count was remembered in later times. In the Codex Tro-Coitesianus. which is 
evidently a late document, there i.s on pp. 31-37 the complete series of year bearers 
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commencing with 10 Cauac. So far as I know no explanation has been suggested 
why the seric' should begin with that year bearer. Xow it appears from the only 
month date in the Codex 13 Ahau 13 Ciimliu that the day signs fell on the same 
month days as in the Old Empire : therefore these year bearers must have each 
fallen on 2 Pop. anil the first year bearer of the series must have been 10 Cauac 2 
Pop. But the 2 Pop which occurred next after 4 Aliau 8 Cumliu fell on 10 Cauac. 
so there appears an excellent reason for that year bearer being chosen to begin 
the serie — it would be a most natural plan to commence the year bearers from that 
which fell fir't after the commencement of the Long Count. It thus appears that 
the Maya not only took account of the corrected date of 1 Pop. the beginning of the 
calendar year, but aho that of 4 Aliau 8 Cumhu. the beginning of their era. and this 
consistent result is a strong confirmation of the theory. 

Before closing this paper it is well to deal with what Professor INIorley styles 
the error of Bowditch and Joyce in making the katuns of the later Jlaya begin on 
the days from which they are named, instead of making them end on those days 
as he doe^. Thu« on their system a Katun 13 Ahau would begin on 13-2-U-O-U 
13 Ahau 3 Zodz. and the date 13-2-13-3-1 Imix 19 Zip would fall within that katun. 
while in the IMorley system it would fall in Katun 11 Ahau. because the next katun 
ending is 13-3-0-0-0 11 Ahau 8 Kayab. I think the be.st explanation is found in 
what Professor M. P. Xilsson {P/unitire Time Reckoning. London. 1920) calls the 
‘■pars pro toto " counting. He has very ably shown that early races tend to use 
concrete indications of time, and to reckon discontinuously by point.s of time, instead 
of lenuths of time. e.g. so many harve.sts or sowings or snows, instead of so many 
years, giving a point of time marked by something concrete like the harvest, instead 
of the duration of time as we have in view in speaking of a year. Of course, if the 
points of time only occur once in each period, the counting of them serves just as 
well as counting the pericjiK. The best example for the present discussion is the use 
of sabbath instead of week in the Society Islands — so many sabbaths instead of so 
manv weeks. It is a striking fact that, though the Jlaya in their inscriptions of the 
Old Empire freijuently fixed a single day (a point of time) so accurately that it could 
not occur again for 374,400 years, yet so far as we know they had no means of 
denoting a duration of time as we do when we say an event occurred in a certain 
month or year cir century without specifying the exact point of time. Xo method 
appears by which they could .state that an event occurred in a certain tun or katun 
or cycle. The Period-endings merely showed that so many cvcles or katuns or 
tuns ended on such a day. again only giving the point of time when the jieriods 
enderl, not the duration of them. The same i.s evidently the case in the Books of 
Chilan Balam. and explains why to denote a .space of time extending over several 
katuns the practice was to mention the names of all the katuns occurring during 
that time, i.e. really to give the names of the days Aliau on which the katun markers 
were set up — the points of time marked by concrete things, not the tluration. 
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Thus ■■ 6 Ahau the land of Chakanpiitun was seized ; 4 Ahau 2 Aiiau 13 Ahaii 
11 Aliau 9 Aliau 7 Ahau 5 Ahau 3 Ahau 1 Ahau 12 Ahau 10 Ahau 8 Aliau 
Chakaiiputun was abandoned." Xow it is ob%'ious here that Chakanputun was not 
abandoned till after the period-ending days 4 Ahau to 10 Aliau inclusive had passed, 
and it follows that 8 Ahau the last period-ending day had also passed before that 
event, and that the land of Chakanputun was seized some time after the period-ending 
day 6 AJiau and before 4 Ahau. Thus the Bowditch-Joyce way of naming the 
katims is correct, though the Maya looked at it from a different point of view. So 
we have " O.vlahun Aliau cimci ahpula," 13 Ahau the water bringer died " : i.e. 
first there occurred the day 13 Ahau. on which the katim marker wa? set up. and 
afterwards occurred the death. So aho the Oxkutzcab chronicle states ” the Tun 
on 2 Yaxkin it was," etc., thus noting the day on which the tun marker was set 
up. just as it notes other events. This show.s that the inscription on the Monja^ 
at Uxmal on which Professor Morley chiefly relies for his contention is not a proof 
of it but merely another example of the pars pro toto reckoning. Here there is the 
calendar round date 5 Imix 19 Kankin followed by ” 18 tuns," and this is followed 
by 13 katuns." He rightly reads this as 11-12-17-11-1 -5 Imix 19 Kankin, but thi^ 
by no means proves, as he thinks, that either the tuns or katuns regarded as lengths 
of time were named from their ending clays. The Maya sculptor did not name any 
lengths of time ; he merely noted three points of time, the calendar round date and the 
two period endings, but as in this ca.se he put the two latter last it means that they 
occurred after the calendar round date which is therefore fixed by reference to the 
following period endings, as in the Morley system, but here. too. the Maya looked at 
the matter differently, having points of time in view, not duration. In the Books of 
Chilan Balani. on the contrary, the period-ending clays come first, so the events are 
dated by the period endings preceding them. Similarly when so many katuns or 
other periods are mentioned in the inscriptions of the Old Empire, it means that 
so many markers of such periods were set up. If three katiin markers had been erected 
then three katuns must have elap.-ed, and this necessarily caused them to count by 
elapsed time, instead of current time. MTieii counting by jioints of time, not lengths 
of time, there is no such thing as current time, but the elapsed time is duly recorded 
by the mention of the last point reached. W e count by elapsed time only when 
telling the time of clav. and then the absence of a means of expressing duration 
appears. M e can sav it is 2.3(». giving the point of time, but it is not ordinarv 
English to say it is in the third hour, and we can only say it is between 2 and 3 o'clock, 
thus reckoning from points as the Maya did. 
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I. — Introductory. 

The following incomplete notes upon tlie Kipsikis or Lumbwa were compiled during 
two periods of residence amongst the tribe — one of eleven months, one of five 
months — together with some experience of other cognate tribes of the Xiloto-Hamitic 
vroup. 

The tribe is usually known as the Lunibwa, a Masai term of opprobrium 
for a pastoral peojjle who have taken to agriculture. The tribe use the name 
Kipsikis, as do the allied tribes, to denote themselves. 

The people are an admixture of races ; in the northern portion of their area, 
Belkut, there is a large proportion of Xandi ; in the central portion. Buret, of Kisii, 
a Bantu tribe : in the south, Sotik, of Kisii and Dorobo. Throughout all three 
sections runs the Xandi strain in varying predominance. 

It is thought that the tribe was formed, and now lives, on a migration route 
of pastorahsts moving southwards ; and that the.se pastoralists, having moved 
through Xamli and forming that tribe, met Bantu Kisii and later the hunting forest 
people of the Mau escarpments, miscalled Dorobo. 

There is thus a pastoral infusion of an unknown race begetting Xandi 
and taking them with them in their movement, Bantu Kisii, and aboriginal 
Dorobo. 
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The constant references throughout this paper to Hollis' work on the Xandi 
sutfice to show the Xandi relationship ; in point of fact, an amount of the book 
relating to the Xandi was compiled on Kipsikis or Lumbwa evidence. 

The unknown race of pastoralists cannot in all probabilitc' now be ascertained ; 
they are probably the legendary people known as .Sirikwa, who are thought to have 
lived in earth hollows with possibly a thatch or skin covering as roofing for them- 
selves and their stock. The.se curious earth hollows are found on the Xorthern 
Trans Xzoia near Mount Elgon, on the Uashin Gishii Plateau, near the Elgeyu and 
Kainasia escarpments, in Xandi, and as far south as Sotik. There is record of a 
’iresent-dav tribe in Tanganyika Territory living in thatched hollows. It is thought 
that these early inhabitants are one and the same people as those who inhabited 
the stone kraals found on the Uashin Gidui Plateau, and that earth was used when 
-tone was not available. Curiously these stone kraals are inhabited to this day 
by the Elgeyu. close physical, lingual and cu.-^tomary cousins of the Kipsikis. 
The name Sirikwa persists throughout the Xiloto-Hamitic group in the Colony 
for this old race. 

Stone bowls, a stone pestle and mortar, and digging stones (1 Jiirc, as 
found in Cape Colony) have been found in Sotik at about 10 feet from the 
.'tuface, and a digging stone of similar make on the e.xtreme limits of the 
Xorthern Trans Xzoia ; worked obsidian arrow-heads seem to have been 
general. 

The internal evidence of the various tribes — the Xandi, the Suk or Pokwot, the 
Elgoin of Mount Elgon, the Marakwet, the Elgeyu. the Kamasia or Tuken, the 
Lumbwa or Kipsikis, and probably the IMasai and Turkana — points to a common 
basis, probably Xilotic-pastoralist, with a secondary stratum of aboriginal, and it is 
suggested that the Xilotic influence predominates in cattle customs and the 
aboriginal in personal rites. 

The Dorobo, a Masai misnomer denoting a tse-tse fly, who know themselves 
as Ogiek, speak to-day the dialect shared by all the allied tribes, save the Masai and 
Turkana, and do not seem to have spoken any other tongue. They are generally 
thought to be aboriginal ; possibly they were, but if the antecedents of any one of 
this tribe are tested in the vicinity of the Xiloto-Hamitic group it will be found that 
they can be traced to the Xandi or Kip-dkis. and. with the latter, especially to Sotik. 
The sum total is that a poverty-stricken (in stock) Xandi or Kipsikis takes to a hunting- 
forest life, and is designated Dorobo. with the meaning of a poor fellow. The upshot 
is that there most probably was an aboriginal tribe which tinctured the customs of 
the present-day tribes, formed by mittrant pastoralists. aiul lost their identity in 
so doing. 

Mention has been made of the Masai, and it is UMially assumed that this tribe was 
a fine, pure-bred, fighting race, and for this view there is ju'-tification in the enormous 
herds and flocks held by them. If they were ever pure-bred, and it is against reason 
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to ai'Unie that they tvere, they are not so to-dav. coiitainins inanv members of 
the tribes of the Xiloto-Hamitic group mentioned above and an ever-increasing 
and recent admixture of Bantu Akikuyu. which last influx may save them from 
extinctiim. 

The hlasai seem more Xilotic than Hamitic and their most obvious congeners 
are the Turkana. an even more Xilotic tribe, who. if unhindered to-day, would also 
spread red ruin to all the tribes through whom they would pass in the southern 
search for that philosopher’s stone — good grazing, and who would end as the hlasai. 
exhausted by their forays finding their salvation in an influx of new blood. 


II. — Bhvsical AXD P.sYCHOLUGIC.AL. 

As might be expected, the Kipsikis exhibit a variety of types of feature and 
form — the tall, handsome Hamite. the burly Nilotic, the prognathou.' and somewhat 
repellent Bantu, and the small nicely made hunter. The features of the women do not 
compare with those of the men either from a masculine or feminine standpoint. The 
hair of the head varies from Negro wool to the crinkly and finer hair of the Hamite. 
The feet are often pithecoid and as often well -formed. The carriage of the young men 
and girls is erect and free. 

The resistance to sickness is poor, especially when away from their own countrv. 

Infant mortality is e.xceedingly high and seems due in the main to careless 
motherhood. 

The women are not fertile, and children are desired. 

The luentalit}' is reasonably high, and seenrs to vary with the phvsical tvpe : 
it is generally higher in the Hamitic type. 

The men are brave and warlike and re.spoud to discipline, the women long- 
suft’ering ; both have great powers of endurance to bodily hurt and little to interim I 
disease. 

Affection is shown by a man to his mother, his lovers, and his sons, and a 
decreasing re-^pect to his father. 

There is often a firm regard for the European, and with most Europeans it is 
reciprocal. 

Christian iMhsions have made some headway of recent vears. but not to the 
extent they have [irogressed amongst the Bantu tribt-s of the Culotiv. 


III. — PlR.SUIT.S. 

Pvaiding, dancing, and to a less degree huuting. were the onlv jiroper pursuits 
of a young man ; admiration, dancing, and a little house and garden work of a voung 
girl ; a moderately active part in raids, the clearing of ground for the housewife 
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to till, a great deal of talking, some drinking, and discussion concerning tlie ancestry 
and ownerskip of past an<l present cattle of a middle-aged man : hard and never- 
ending toil of a woman. Betrothals, marriages, circumcisions and deaths, and the 
respective rites of old pieople. It is ^till much the .same. 

To-dav an incapabilitv to recognize the ownership of stock by members of 
other tribes takes the place of raiding. 

There is a present -dav tendency to drinking amongst the youths ; in former 
<lavs this was forbidden to them as warriors. 

Eleusine grain is largely grown, and maize of late years. The tree growths 
are cleared bv the men, tlie ground is broken by the women, the whole is fenced 
bv both men and women. The turves are burnt and then .spread o\-er the soil. 
Eleusine grain seems to require unbroken ground for each crop. 

The care of stock and the lore concerning cattle is the main concern of the men, 
who milk the cattle, and dhl the present contines of the tribe allow, the aim of 
existence, a piirelv pastoral life, would probably be achieved. 

Of recent vears a large percentage of the men and youths have sought work for 
wages on European holdings, generally in connection with stock. 


IV. — CorXTRY AND POPULATION. 

The country is well-watered and hilly ; it seems to have been largely forest 
at one time, but now, save in Sotik, is very poorly wooded. The general altitude is 
about 6000 feet above sea-level. The rainfall is heavy. Malarial fevers are almost 
unknown. 

The area in the occupation of the tribe is approximately 1000 square miles ; 
the density of pojiulation ajiproximately 62-85 to the scpiare mile, exceeded only 
by the Orange Piver Colony native reservatK)n density in the Tnion of South Africa, 

The total population (1920) is estimated at 71,091 souls, 62,853 in the Xative 
Pieserve, 8238 on neighbouring farms. 

The war record of the tribe on active service is probably the best in the Colony 
ill piroportion to its numbers. 670 serving in the Kings African Rifles. 1146 in the 
Supfily and Transport Corps (Animal Transport) as waggoners and the like. 


V. — Divisions of thf. Country. 

The countrv is divided into three counties (i inei. pi. f 'lnottniii h) : — 

Belkut, in the north, so called from hd or pel. to brand, and Jat, the mouth ; 
the juinishment in this area for theft was to slit the mouth of the thief. 

Buret, in tlie centre, so called from an Elgeyu or Kamasia named Bureti who 
settled there. 
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Sotik, in tile '■oiith. so called from a Bantu Ki?ii. of the neishboiiriiig trihe. name l 
IMit'Oti. who e^tahli'lled himself near Motigo Hill at a place calle.l Soot. [Cf. Hullh. 
Tie yaodi. p. 4.) 

VI. — Hivisioxs OF THE People. 

The Kiji'iki^ do not live in geographical di.strict.s or division.? on a war-like 
basi^ as do the Xandi. The pofoxiele (sing., p'lrief) or warrior divisions are ; — • 

(1) Kongetuinion. the lions, member.s of this band associate themselves with 

the Kipkaigeh poriet in war. They are so called as they are said to have 
eaten a lion when famine-stricken on a raid. 

(2) Kipkaigeh. or Koilonget, the long shields. Members of this division are 

mainly of Dorobo blood and predominate in Sotik. 

These two porosiel are known as Kanmgagarek. Xgagarek is said to be the 
name of a former member. 

(3) Kasanet. rough shelters of branches, or Koterik, the reivers ; the meaning 

being that it was a characteristic of this band to lie up in shelters in the 
forest and to dispossess returning raiders of their booty. 

(4) Kibeni. a white-sided ox. members of which definitely associate themselves 

with the Kasanet in war. 

These two poroiiek are known as Mweitan. the same name is used by a section of 
the Kasin Clishii Masai. 

A man follows the pnriet of his father ; this is not the invariable rule, but when 
it is intended to pay a compliment a warrior is invited to join the puriet of his admirers. 
Again, a wise father to this day insists on his sons joining other poroiiek to avoid 
the possibility of all being killed on one raid. MTien sorely pnished a man calls 
upon his puriet. '\lh oiik ap eil Kipkavjeh," " By the shades of my ancestors rny 
ox is a Kipkaigeh.” and the response is immediate ; while the Ivipsikis do not live 
in geographical porosiek. yet on one occasion, when a cry of a presumed Masai raid 
arose at 2 p.m.. every muren (warrior) within a radius of 35 miles was on the scene 
of the raid by 8 p.m. 

Each puriet has at its head a kirowokindef. or advisory leader, and under him 
are various ” captains of bands of fifty. 

When a raid is contemplated, two scouts {srxjoldiek or yotindek) are sent some 
days ahead ; the.se visit the area to be raided, arrange the plan of attack, plaster 
their shields with cow-dung from the tillages to be raided, and bring back some 
handfuls of grass as earnest of their endeavours. A day before the raid some ten 
men re-survey the scene of action, and return towards the gathering place of the 
raiding puriet. The raiders set forth amidst a complexity of omens and prohibitions. e.<j. 
no sexual connection may take place on a raid : to meet soldier ants wiien marching 
at night betokens a retreat at once ; the cry of the chepkugoiiot or kiptildilian bird 
immediately in front and immediately behind the raiders is a bad omen, and a bad 
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omen also when crying on the due left or right of the railers. but a god omen when 
on tiie half-left or half-right ; in actual conflict the appearance of the same bird' on the 
ritjht betokens victory, on the left defeat : the biL-hbiick {/lOuHt) and the baboon 
(iiiosij_) are bad omens ; likewise the snakes known a.s eronet and mlo/rt when on the 
patli of the raiders. There is no legend of the orJ:oujot's head acconipanving raiders 
as with the Xandi ; the nrJMu/ot is a recent self-imposed infliction upon the Kipsikis. 

As the cattle are captured they are hurried to the rear and the action is closed 
as soon as possible. 

After a successful homicide the killer washes his bloodstained spear, allows the 
Water and blood to drij) upon a handful of grass which he licks ; there is no stated 
intention of partaking of the virility of the slain. On returning home the warrior 
arrives screaming the name of the tribe of which he has killed his man ; the villagers 
come out to meet him and throw grass upon him ; he goes far down the stream to 
bathe ceremonially, and plasters red earth {ngariet) on the right of his face, white 
earth (eivaret) on the left of his face ; he draws red parallel lines criss-cross upon his 
right arm. right leg and on the right of his body, and similarly in white upon the left. 
The shield and spear are both half-plastered with red and white eartli. He may not 
wash or oil his body now for a month, and if this is his first killing he must slaughter 
a white goat, on a second killing the colonr is of no moment. The skin of this 
animal is given to a woman past child-birth to wear. A ring made from this skin 
is worn on the big finger of the right hand, with a strip extending to the wrist, where 
it is wound round as a bracelet. This form of ornament is also worn after other 
ceremonial slaughter of animals. ITomen and children may not eat of the leavings 
of his food, and women shun his presence until the month of seclusion is over. 

This month being completed, the killer seeks a strange woman, especially one who 
is thought barren, and has connection with her. the husband, slioidd he know (and it 
there is a child he must be told) shows no resentment : the next fluid born to the 
woman, if a male, is called Kipkoli {koUt = a white goat) — the name is fairly common. 
{Cj. Hollis. They (Old f j). 4.) 


Vn. — S ocial Divi.siox.s. 
These are akin to similar Xiloto-Hainitic tribes. 


The male divisions are : — 

-Vgt'fd 

Mnren . . 

Chonij)nwt 
Botjot . . 

The female : — 

Chcpta . . 

Mi'.reret 

Kap^inroniot . . 
Chehiostt 


A small boy. luicircuniclsed. 
A warrior, after circumcision. 
A middle-aged man. 

An old man. 

A girl, uncircumci'cd. 

A girl, after circumci-inu. 

A middle-aged woman. 

An old woman. 
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VIII. — Genealogical Divisions. 

Tlie elaii^ is known as orrt. the same word sigiiities a road or path, or rnasigon ; 
children and captives follow the clan of the father or the captor. Members of the 
same clan may not intermarry or copulate. 

MTiile the clan tie should be the strongest after the immediate family group, it 
in no wise plavs the prominent part noted by anthropologists in other parts of the 
world. It appears to be losing whatever hold it had upon the social life of the 
Ki[>sikis. and. indeed,, the same may be said of mo-t East African tribes. As for 

totemism, the word as defined by 8ir -I. G. Frazer- postulating an intimate and 

altogether special relation between the totem and the totemite, a superstitious 
respect, and a mutual beneficence cannot be said to apply to the association of the 
clan with an object amongst the Kipsikis ; a relatiomhip akin to totemism does exi.-^t 
but it is a pilayful relationship, rigid only when choosing a wife, without the strict 
sanctions and penalties attached to the cult elsewhere. There is perhaps some 
need for a word other than the Objibway " totem’’ to describe the African phenomena. 

The following clans have been noted, the list being far from complete : — 

(1) Talai.® Totem, ngetumla, members will kill the lion and eat its flesh, as do 

the rest of the tribe ; its flesh is said to cause the eater to linger at his 
death and to gasp until a piece of lion’s skin is put over his mouth. 

Women of this clan sing " Tahti piik ap kuton kamapelo ? ” Who can 

cook the kill of a lion ? ” a woman refusing a request with scorn says, 
■■ Hio I'alai " ; this form of interjection is used by the women of all clans, 
according to her clan. 

(2) Kiblegen. Totem, cheblnngnt. leopard. This clan in no wise protects 

the leopard, which has a short shrift when found by any of the tribe. 

Marii or nnhei." " The well-worn path of the cows with calf,” is said 
of this clan, the idea being that this clan is rich and generous. The clan 
is saiil to have come from Xamli. 

(3) Kapsirere.^ Totem, sireret. hawk. This clan does not approve of killing 

the bird the clan is called by women Kabeube, the snatchers, from the 
habit of the bird. 

(4) Pagoserek. Totem, , iron beads. The clan affect these 

beads. A clan of the same name is found with the Bantu Kisii, cpiite 
probablv the^e people are migrants, the territories adjoin. M'omen of 
this clan may not wear cowries round the neck, but over the chest and 
under the left arm, as do the Kisij. 

‘ It is recretteil that the data on this subject is mo^t incomplete, the reasons being that the 
Kip'iki^ aie lo'ing tlieir elan organization, and that the subject was begun shortly before leaving 
tht' tiibe. 

“ To^tmtiya and E.TOfjntrttj. 1910. p. 314. 

^ Th(‘ 'anie <Jan name found aTnonLp-t the Xandi and the Suk. 

* The same totem is found amon'.^5t the Xandi and Mik. 
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(5) Kibaivek4 Totem, mororokt, frog. Tliis clan will not kill the frog. 

There is a widespread ill-omen amongst the Xiloto-Hamitic tribes 
associated with killing the frog. The name of the clan is said to be 
an onomatopoeic word. They are probably migrants from Xaudi. 

(6) Xibasiso.^ Totem, (isista, sun. This clan is found amongst those Kipsikis 

who have Dorobo blood in their composition. The same clan or totem 
is found with the other tribes of this group. 

(7) Kapkugoiek. Totem, saptet. tree. Branches of this tree are cut and tied 

to the mabivaita shrine of members of this clan when a son is to be 
circumcised.' (Cf. Hollis, The Nandi, pp. 5-11.) 

IX. — Tribal Government. 

The three main geogi’aphical divisious of Belkut, Bmet, and Sotik have been 
noted ; these divisions subdivide into urban district areas, Jeoret, and these into 
parishes, hohect. Each horet and kokivct has its kirowokindet or spokesman, whose 
functions were mainly advisory, and who possessed no sanctions to enforce his 
orders, should he give any. Other than the rare meetings of the kiroicokik there is 
no trace of a council, each koret being very much a law to itself ; there was no offence, 
for instance, in the rape of a woman of another koret. 

Apart from this organization there are the warrior bands, pororosiek, of which 
mention is made elsewhere. 

A third form of government of little ethnological moment is the ])riest-kingship 
of the Orkoiyot ; this is an infliction of the last fifty years, and the present would-be 
Orkoiyot is a cadet of the Xandi family. The brood of the Orkoiyot are regarded as a 
visitation by the tribe, and there is much feeling against them ; unfortunately they 
find staunch sujiporters of their magico-religious status in the women, and the women 
of the tribe plav as important a part in its life as elsewhere in Africa. It should 
be noted that the Orkoiyot strain hails from the family in Xandi, and that those 
are a Masai family of the L'Oisegella section ; they seem to have established themselves 
in Xandi some two hundre<l years ago. (if. Hollis, The Nandi, pp. 4S-5d.) 

X. — Birth. 

A woman expecting a child takes the neck of a gourd, katef ap within which 
she seals a charm to guard against the ill-effects of proximity to a woman who has 
had mishaps in child-birth. Sexual interc'iur^.e between hu'band and wife ceases 
after the sixth month of pregnanev. and the ab?>tentiou continues until the child 
can crawl. 

At a birth the midwife, kork' ap sikisis. and a number of women a-^semble, the 
husband and children absent themselves. Parturition take.s place in a sitting 

* The same totem is found amongst the Xandi and link. 

^ Other elans are Kapkahvalek or Kayiisokoep. Xarajek. Kapikaon. Kipiikonek. Motoborik. 
Bakaserek, Kamaka or Kipindeek, Kamaseka. Kapiparkesaik. Kamosin, Bnaswetek. Kapitigo. 
Kaparangrvek, Bubasik, Kapasoson, Kiptepenek, Kipicheraraik. K'paep, Kamakorek. 
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position, the father is notified of the sex of his chilil by the Jo.se/ song being suna' 
four times if a bov. thrice if a girl. The placenta is buried in cow-dung in that jiart 
of the hut partitioned off for the goats, the innbilical cord is cut with the 
cattie-bleedinti arrow and buried with the placenta. The mother remains in seclusiiDii 
for four davs if the child is a liov. three if a girl : for six days she may not cook any 
food for her husband, she mav not u.se her hands in eating.^ but uses a spoon cd 
ityttifj. ratla palm, and a plate of skin. At the end of this period she undergoes the 
Lapat Op Eon. washing of hands, a ceremonial washing of the hamls and arni' 
to the elbow. A supporting belt, Je^/itio. is worn by the mother. A nurse girl. 
cJicpJohicef , is usuallv emploved. The father may not touch his child until it can 
walk, nor mav anv other circumcised male. A child is not weaned until it is about 
two wears of age. {Cf. Hollis, The Xandi, pp. 64—06.) 

The birth of twins is nc)t inauspicious ; one ot the twins, if a male — and the 
Kipsikis persist that one is always a male — 'must be called .So/mbca (Ficas sp.). The 
mother of twins from henceforth may only drink the milk and blood of the cattle 
which have been placed to her own use by her husband, and of no other cattle : 
this evidentlv betokens a life-long uncleauness. (Hollis. The Xandi. p. 63.) 

Infanticide is common. Invariably the child of an unmarried, that is uncircum- 
cised. girl is smothered by placing a cow-dung pad over the mouth of the child ; this 
is done bv the girl's mother, the reason given is that the child could not live because 
the clitoris has not been exci.sed from the mother, and no argument will convince the 
people otherwise. The suggestion to an avaricious people that the father of the child 
should pay a fine of a cow to the girl's father may result in the abandonment of 
this custom. There is some trace of a cu'tom whereby a barren woman takes the 
child of an unmarried mother as her own. The conservatism of the women is the 
chief bar to efforts directed against this form of infanticide. 

Infanticide does occur when a child cries before it has a separate existence ; 
it occurs when the child is delivered legs first, in this event the mother may only 
drink the milk of the cattle placed to her separate u.se : and again when the child is 
born with teeth, anv child so born has the greatest difficulty in obtaining a mate in 
after life. Deformed children are not made away with, abortion is not practised, 
preventive measures are unknown, barrenness is a curse, but infant mortality ranges 
as high as 45 per cent, throughout the tribe, and is chiefly due to exposure to cold, 
and colic due to earlv part-feeding on half cooked meal. {Cf. Hollis, The andi, p. 68.) 


XI. — Names. 

'Alien the mother is labouring, the names of ancestors of the father are called, 
and that called when the child is delivered i^ that of the child, this is the kamct up 
ouk. This name is. however, very little used, the substitute being one descriptive 

^ Cumpare the similar ptoUihition at circuiuchion and child-birth the 

Xandi. Mik Kamasia, etc. 
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of the birth, born at dawn, born at harvest, ami so forth ; this i.s the family n.tme. 
Ill its turn it falls into di-^use. and tlie nickname given the child by its parents or 
plat-fellows becomes of general u.se, and continues in u.se b%' females towards the 
opposite sex even after circumcision. After circumcision a youth is known as ar-oji 

Mai/ia. son of Maina. the father being Mai/ici ar-np . Young men refuse 

to state their kninxt, or first name, parti v from its childish as'ociations. ami partly 
it is thought from a desire not to impart anything of what is an essentially personal 
part of their being ; the same idea being found in their horror of anyone, however 
friendly, obtaining their hair. Women refuse to mention the kaiuet, or first name, 
of their fathers or husbands, .such is indeed a formula in the rare instances of divorce 
amongst the tribe, the reason being given that it is unseemly to call a man by the 
name used by his mother : there would seem to be a .sexual idea underlying the 
prohibition. Men do not use their wives’ names, but call them kaita. wife, or else 
a nickname, for the same reason. {Cf. Hollis. The yandi. pp. G7, OS.) 

XII. — ClRCrMCtSIOX OF Boy.s. 

The appropriate time for circumcision is said to be when there is plenty in the 
land. The novices vary in age from 5 to lb years ; they themselves seek the agreement 
of their fathers, and an arrangement is made with a friend of the family, henceforth 
known as pamimgo to the candidate, to supply the candi<late with food during his 
seclusion ; the wife of this man, on whom the duties really fall, i^ known by her protege 
as koruchon?- The supply of food is subsecpiently recompen.''ed by the payment of 
a goat or the like. 

Circumcision is not of large batches at one time at one /I'erjit.- or circumcision 
house, but of a convenient number generally of the same koret. or district. There 
is some reason to suppose that originally the rites were 2 )erfornied upon large batches, 
as the circumcised fall into the same age grade throughout the country. 

Shortly before the ceremonies begin, two nioterenik? or spoiU'Ors. to each inenjii 
house are ajtpointed by those who have undertaken the <luties of pinnuixio to the 
tanisiek, or novices. The omierei'ik are feed^ officiah. of senior and junior rank, 
and apart from their ceremonial duties they must serve the initiates with the f(.)od 
provided by the patnungo. 

M’ithies and grass having been cut bv the initiates they proLee<l to build the 
iiieiijd house, which is located in the bush and away from inhabited houses. 

The ceremonies begin with the full moon : an amount of stinging nettle', -xekd 
is cut by the nioterenik. and is placed in readiness in a conveniently large hut situated 
near the site of the ceremonial /»e/)jtf hou'c. 

^ This is the term used by a grofl ii youth or man for lu' own in aiier. 

- The meaning of MC/yh i, obscure : the word h not used for any ottier Ijuildine. The 'aine 
word is Used Vjy by the Xaiidi, Kamasia. Elgeyu. and with tlie Suk the v.ord tntifjo. 

^ The same are found with the cognate tribes. 

The fee in 1921 was half a rupee: the last lU'tium it was a lupee. and liefoie that a hoe. 

The nettles arc allied to the Eueli'h specie' ; thev, however, give a much inoie severe 'tina. 


i; 
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The initiates obtain one of their mother's leathern skirts, which the}' fasten 
around their bodies from the chest downwards, also her beads, and similar ornaments 
from their girl friends. The head of the initiate is encircled by a band of senendet'^- 
grass, which is generally worn by his father and mother and other relations at this time, 
the same grass is yorn in the pierced ears. No strong purge is given before the com- 
mencement of the ceremonies as with the Nandi ; rancid butter is poured over the 
head and body of tlie candidate by his maternal uncle.- 

A large party of men, women, youths, girls and children collect. The mothers 
of the novices carry wands of horosiek, i.e. withies bound with senendet grass ; these are 
afterwards laid on the roofs of the mothers’ huts if their sons are reported to have 
undergone the operation without fear. This gathering takes place in the neigh- 
bourhood of the menjit house at evening, and the Chepkotilet dance takes place — this 
is a circling of iunrenik, warriors, slowly tip-tapping and holding their spears or sticks 
at the cant, every now and then slowly twisting them in their hands, and humming a 
somewhat Gregorian chant, ooh (high), ooh (low) ; at times one will call the others 
by name and adding his kokieet, or parish. There is no song of words, save one 
perhaps notable exception : — 

“ Aiijuefi inechepak kita nego konget kongeror” which may be freely translated : 

" The axe never ceases its work, others (youths) follow on." 

In the centre of the circle some youths hold a shield horizontally which is beaten 
with sticks. 

About 10 p.m. the dance breaks up, women, girls and non-initiates are ushered 
away. The novices are taken apart by the nwterenik in a somewhat mysterious 
fashion and are told to gaze at the stars A the moterenik suddenly ask, " AYhat are 
those (>tars) 1 " and often a startled incorrect reply is given. There seems to be no 
reason in this, other than the bewilderment of the candidates. Thi.s concluded, the 
moterenik takes the youths to the hut in which they undergo the first degree, this 
is not the menjit hut. They divest tliemselves of all clothing and ornament, as do 
the moteremk, the senior of whom precedes the line entering the hut, the junior bringing 
up the rear. The hut is full of old men and warriors ; each candidate is asked in turn 

^ Senemlt/ gra.s.^. Thi,s is a luxuriant fodder known to agriculture as Kikuvu grass. 

- The maternal uncle is always called niiiinn by the tribe and other similar tribes ; with the 
Kipsikis the mother is called io by a child, koruchun by a grown son or daughter. 

^ Aiiji-ot. Hollis. Tkp ynmli. p. .53, gives this as the name of the dance, it means an axo. 
\ similar scanty mention of the axe is made in the .Suk cerenionie.s, and with the Kamasia in 
all probability. There is perhaps a sufficient suspicion to hazard the conjecture that circumcision 
and iron- working originated in Eastern Africa with one people, and further that the originators 
were the shy, fore“t-dwelling people known as the Dorobo, that is, members of the aboriginal 
stratum in Africa of which the Pigmy and Bushman are relicts. The circumcisor of the Masai 
must be a iJoroho. The word Dorobo, like so many tribal names in East Africa, is a misnomer, 
the people know themselves as Ogiot, pi. Okiek. ((.'/. Merker, Die AIiiMi, p. 62.) 

* Eo trace of star worship has been noted. 
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the names of all present, and all the initiates are beaten^ on the head and body, 
particularly the pubes, with the sieJc nettles, which cause an intolerable temporary 
rash. They are told that the majaita pick- is ready heated in the fire, this is an 
euphemism for the circumcision knife, roheet} An elder, with a skin robe drawn 
over his face and body, sits somewhat apart in the hut, on his head he wears a baboon- 
skin covering. One by one the candidates are led up to him, and asked by those 
present whether they have ever had connection tNuth a married woman, they are 
enjoined to answer truly ; the answer being given, thev are itshered outside by the 
nioterotiJi to whom they must divulge the name of the woman and her husband ; the 
iiirJereniJc enjoin them not to give the woman's name on their return to the hut. 
All return to the hut and are again led u]i to the fur-clad elder, and are instructed 
to clasp his shins in turn ; unknoum to the initiates a small hole filled with \t ater 
has been dug and a stick inserted, this is clasped between the feet of the elder. 
A sound^ results which they are asked to describe, and if this is done correctly, 
and a denial has been given to the first cptestion asked, they are subjected to an 
amount of cross-examination by all present, and an endeavour is made to ascertain 
the woman's name, which is not divulged. 

Next, the mechanism of the trick i.' explained by the fur-clad elder, who is 
known as Arap Ki/nosf and who is .said to have a relationship with a mythical 
bird who provides him uitli the news of the countryside. Thi.s eiuls the fir.^t 
day. 

So far the ceremonies seem to indicate a return to a pre-natal condition by the 
mother's sldrt being worn over the body, a te.'t of fortitude when the '■ anaesthetic " 
i.« administered, and a test of integrity and .secrecy in the matter of sexual relatiozis 
with married women. 

The oandidate.s are told to sleep until morning, when they will be ” eaten "® 
by something ; at 5 a.m. they are taken by the moterenik to the vicinity of the 
■nttnjit house, thev discard their borrowed clothe'^ a second time, and staiul in a 
line facing the rising sun in order of seniority, which is dictated by the priority 
of their fathers ipindtt, or age grade. 

An elder, the hopot ap {um{d'i). passes along the line from senior to junior, 
draws forward the foreskins of the novices and makes a small cut with the rotiref 
indicative of the place of the actual cutting : the candidates sit down facing their 

^ Tlie reason for the use of these nettles i.- to bemimh the bodi’, it i' intended to be an 
antpsthetic. 

- Majaita pick. This is a somewhat fearful implemt'iit iwed to die rock salt for cattle. 

^ Potwel. This means any knife ; there is no special term for the circumci-ioii knife. With 
the Xandi Hollis states the word kipos is used, its meaning is “ bald temples." 

' -Sonitus vagina? in coito. 

° Of. Kimasop with the Xandi at the same ceieraony. 

‘ “Eaten."’ The word has a meaning similar to that used of the Zulu impis who “ate up"’ 
their enemies. 
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fathers aial circumcised male rektives. who cuti‘ them on sisns of cowardice : tlie 
( ircumci'Ors. ch(r'en as l)fiiiu sj)ecially expert, pull forward the foreskin and cut 
it olf.^ it i« thrown aside ; the srkns penis is pulled forward, the outer skin of the penis 
i']ire"-ed hack and the tissue beneath this outer skin is pared awav ; the outer skin 
is then brousht forward and fastened beneath bv two thorns. Jrir/oroirtt. jiiercinu 
tile outer skin from the riuht and left. 

The operation i.s attended by severe pain, and often hv suppuration, in time 
tlie thorn nee'llcs rot away. C'ircunici-'ion takes place at sunrise. A barren woman 
may be present. 

Immediately afterwards food is brought by the wife of the paniiotfjo of each 
novice, this is a thin gruel made of eleiisine grain, niumreJ;, which has been cooked 
three days before ; the women place the food at a distance, whence it is fetched by 
the motei'Cnih : it is lapped out of a string bag, keslet. the novice may not use his 
hands.- At ntidday, mixed lilood and milk is brought for the candidates to drink : 
at four o'clock a porridge of eleusine grain, kimoiel'. which is eaten from the leaves 
of the vcild banana, snso,-ek {Musa ensclt'), without the hands. 

Fur the following month hands may not be used in eating; the food consists 
of porridge, milk, meat, and blood, and is conveyed to the mouth by a half calabash. 

Shortly after four o'clock on the day of circumcision, the initiates enter the 
ini' I, jit hut for the first time with the inotni'enUc, who sleep with them until the end 
of the ceremonial seclusion, the novices in rows from senior to iunior. the uiofe, ■exile 
on rough beds. 

Tie following is a rough plan of the nun jit house and enclosures : — 




(1) To'iuicl exclosuee: 2) fire; Rl; Ma ’ j - Mi'a shkixe ; 4) R'jjonra hut. v-ed as as 

EATIXC-H'ilAE AXD WARDROBE FOP. THE ( CP.EMOXIAL HEADDEE-.-ES ; (.jj Sihctlft. A ruElKEA 
-Til K HiiLDIXi; AN OLD CiLABA-il. 


* Til!- i- iloni' iu Siitil;, tut in Belkut ami Buiet ami iaci-iun is made, through whiub the clans 
peui- is forced, the resulting pucker of skin is paied off ; tin- i- similar to the Xandi piactiee, 
W ith the Akikiivu, TIei'ii and TIasai the pucker is left. Annuls of Arctiuoloiji/ anU AnDiropolo'jij, 
V. 1. VII. Seligmaii states one of the slate palettes recording the victories of the proto-dynastic 
Egyptians shows that the conquered, a laco with woolly hair, practised the foim of c iicumci-iou 
still ;;i vogue amongst the Ma-ai. Id. W’. TIurray- " The Nilotic J.anguages. ’ Joiirn. Hoy. AnittrO'p. 
hut.. Vol. L. p. 327. ) 

- A- with tlie Xandi. Siuk, etc , and also with the Hoinen of those tubes after child- 
biith. 
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Tlie liiTt? are of witliies vaith gra-^s roe;', and are of .somewhat rani'liackle 
ceiii'truction. 

For the hr^t month the initiate.s remain in the intnjlt hut. leaving only for the 
yui'[iose.s of nature ; the iinirm vi.dt tlieni at interva.Ls niakiiiir hiMuniivi noiees with, 
ht’.ll-roarer.s and frightening thent with ^torie.s of the animals said to produce these 
noises. At the oiid of this mouth comes the eeremonial Lopnt n j, E'ni} washing of 
hands ; a number of elders and varriors collect; bringing tsith them an ainouiit of 
.nth nettle.s. The novices are ke[it iu'ide the im njd hut. their cdothes are talren from 
them, and singly in the precedence of tlieir fathers' age grades, they proceed outside 
and are beaten- on the face with the nettles, the rash closing their eye.s. A cattle 
trough of a hollowed tree, umnijet. has been brought by the elders ; in it has been 
I'laeecP an axe, aiijiii/. an agricultural knife, moruf, a salt pick, iiiajoita. a hoe. 
iiiuhjinhcf, grass, and the berries of the solammi fruit, tu/iahlubot . A man lies 
in the trough, the skin garments of the novices are taken by the rnotvrcnik and 
placed so as to cover the trough and its contents. 

The initiates are a'ked in the order of seniority of jiaterual age grades what 
is the meaning of the trough, they reply that they are ignorant : the man who has 
been secreted in the inottir/rf shakes the skins above him and make< a noi-.- re[)re- 
seutiiig a leopard's grunt, the inotertnik assures the Iioys that the beast is very tierce, 
lie tli'ges them to take their clothing, as they timidly advance he thinks better (,if it 
and orders them to return, they are then taken aside and the hi'lden man emerges ; 
uii tlieir return thev take their ganuents and are <piestioned as to the names of the 
articles in the trough, the leopard's grunt remaining a my.'tery. Next, the novices 
.•lothe themselves, the nmlrruiik bring water and their hands and arnm are washed 
to the shoulder : the itioun/i-f trough is cleansed and its contents taken away, it is 
’■hell filled with a hirgi' cpiantitv cif gruel, all must be sup[ied from the ti'i.iiigh by 
tile bovs who mav not Use their haiiils. .^liortly afterwards a thicK porn'iee of 
' leusiiie grain is brouedit and ])laceil on an o.x hide to cool, it solidities and i' i ut into 
•Is iiiaiiv portions as there are initiates, this is al.so put in the trough whence it is 
' ateii with the lianils. 

The Lojiot Up Eon cereiuoiiv being coneluded the initiates are allowed 
greater freedom bv tlie nfii\ri mk \ tliey now tut their own tirewoo;! and 
draw their own evater ; their food is, lioweveT, still brought them by tlieir 
iron rciiik. 

■ Tliis is fuue.d v.ith ai! the ceeiute Xitjte -Hai.iiti. tubes in East Aiiua. 

' .VptFaientlv tluMi-o > a nettles lie n* is not as an an e-tiietn.* but to c.iuse ti niii. >i ary birnlncss. 

^ The tiough and its contents all secin to signify the necessities of welldieing. hum.iii and 
aniina!. 

’ The soiannm beiiv needs .special nients n : it is literally the ciiist' of the country. 
'■ ivedne. as it does, all cultivation new and ol !. It is by far the lui't iioticcable arowt'i found. 
I lie beriies ari’ Use.l in many eercnioiiics by tiro tribe, .is .ini<ingst tno Xandi. and nndoiibtedly 
'lenify plenty. 
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At the beginning of the third month the boys cut withies. chagieJc, which they 
place near the menjit hut. The elders and warriors collect for the Maheek ap Tunt{do). 
the beer festival ; the beer is made from eleusine grain and is brought outside the 
'inenjit where the bowls, loiget, are set in the ground near the /nahicaita shrine : hot 
water is brought from the rnenjit hut and added to the brew. The bogot ap tuM{do) 
takes a mouthful of the beer, goes into the menjit hut and spits a little at each of the 
novices. The withies are now used by the moterenik and novices, farusiek. to build 
the torn net enclosure^ within the menjit hut ; fastened to the roof of this enclosure are 
three balls of grass and a small bundle of twigs, with these, when their seclusion is 
ended, the tarusiek burn the menjit. The moterenik, with the boys, go and lie down 
in the tomnet enclosure. The elders hold high revel outside and as many as are 
capable at the end of their drinking visit the initiates and charge them that they 
may now visit their relative.s. that they may not look on unmarried women until 
they finally leave their seclusion, that they must avoid such, speak in a low voice, 
may eat all food, may speak tvith girls, may not thieve, may never attempt 
witchcraft, may. when their seclusion is ended, force a woman or a girl to lie with 
them, that later they uill undergo a further ceremony, the Eif ap Kiroicek. ox of 
the staff, and may never divulge the secrets of the rites to women, the uncircum- 
cised. and strangers. Many other admonitions are added as they occur to the speakers. 

Xow with permission from the moterenik, and it is grudgingly given, they may 
sleep away from the menjit house. 

The fourth month begins with beer-drinking by the elders at night time ; the 
folloAving morning at about four o'clock the initiates are taken to the river, where a 
dam has been made and a small hut built in the water, of withies and grass : this has 
two doors, and the novices, preceded by the senior of the ntoterenik in order of their 
seniority, enter the water and pass through the booth. Kaigeget, which gives the name 
to this day. A rpiantity of the solanum berries is placed in a long line, and the tarasiek 
are told to scramble for them ; the moterenik count the spoils of each as an augury 
of the boy's future herds of stock. AVands of the solanum bush are cut by the 
moterenik. two to each novice ; they have with them their bows and bird-arrows, 
which are held in the right hand with one solanum wand, the other wand is held in 
the left hand. The novices are told to go forthwith and to seek out a woman or 
a girl upon whom to thrust their ” uncleanness " ; this is done by touching her with 
the left-hand wand, which is then thrown away into the bush ; the solanum wands 
are now called mofoUk. 

AATien this has been accomplished the Initiates meet at the menjit house, 
and those who have failed in their cpiest eat apart and sleep in the tomnet 

^ A similar enclosure is found in the Suk menjo, and probably witli the Xandi. It should 
be the site of further ceremonies or contain a fictitious tierce beast, but with the Kipsikis it does 
not ; possibly the idea is that after the ceremonial cleansing the novices cntei upon a new life and 
cast off old associations and habitation. 
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enclosure ; they must enter the menjif by the back door until they have been 
.‘successful. 

During the fifth month there is more freedom of movement. 

The sixth month. Xyet' unatet. is ushered in by a beer-drinking of the elders ; 
two cow horns filled with rancid butter are brought for each candidate. The 
novices go to their mother's huts, and without speaking to her obtain her bead 
embroidered skirt, and her ornaments. They return to the vicinity of the 
hut of their panningo, and find that a gate-fence has been erected on the 
path near by. The novice stands on one side of the barrier, his sister or 
girl friend on the other. The gate is opened by the girl, and if she doC' not 
give the initiate a present of beads he retires and refu.ses to pass through. This is 
known as Oiyotiva Oret, the opening of the path. The initiates (there are generally 
several to each parnungo) fall into line near the mabwaita shrine of the pan'r'inqo. 
and the motereniJc anoint their heads with butter from the cow horns, which is thence 
daubed over the body. 

During the whole of this ceremony the novices wear their ir.other's clothing 
and ornaments, these they now discard and don the piece of cotton cloth which 
they have obtained from her. 

The novice returns home, still not speaking to his mother, and for three 
days lives in dumb seclusion in her hut. The fourth day he seats him'elf 
near the inahivaita shrine, and either his father or his mother approach 
to shave his head : still keeping silence he refuses to allow this until he is 
given a goat, the garb which he has borrowed from his mother is placed near 
the mnbu'aita shrine, whence she takes it. The novice has with him a wand he 
has whittled and decorated, known as kosisitiet. the father asks for it, the sou refuses 
until he receives a present, the father then takes it and places it on the roof above 
the goat's compartment in the hut. 

For some twentv to twenty-five days the youth continues to hold no speech 
with women ; after this period he has connection with a girl or woman : if 
.she i,s unwilling, bv tribal custom he may use force. He may never 
marry or have connection with her again, and there is a trace of a ceremonial 
avoidance between them, not so strong, however, as that with the woman whom 
he has toiicheil with his inotolik wand earlier in the rites. 

The novice is now a nnire)i. and is known as nr-op . the S(_in of 


During their .seclusion the initiates wear a peculiar headdress, km net}- with a 
mask attached, which is chequered red, black and white : the upper part of the 
headdress is ornamented with the feathers of various birds shot by the initiate 
during his seclusion, the whole is made of ihasiek grass. The skirt of the motiier 

^ A pliotoGirapti of thi-S is found in Holli.-:. The Xn)iiU. p. .">4. wiiere it i^ called liniar'ingachet. the 
chequered one. which, with the Kipsikis is a woman's name for an initiate boy. 
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!' v.'or:i a' a body eovt-riiu' and "Own at the .-idt's ; over the piidleiida and i)\ajr th • 
^kirt aarnieiit is worn a belt with a elit-qiiered ].ad, similar to tlut vtorn bv 

small airl'. Bra", iron, and other banudes mav not be/ worn. sa',-e a wristle^ 
of so/.///t(0 eras,, called cIk jihhi'-hio f. lived red with tin- juii e of th ('/< 50/./ 
tree. The headdress is not worn in .'fotik, where mnikJ: grass i~ not 
fLiund. 

Such ceremonie.s seem to defy analysis, and the wonder is that the nati\'e mind 
couceives such complexities. They are nut " ritual " in the sense in which that 
word is Used of iMelane'ian societv. the only stable ideas which run through the 
whole seem to be a putting oft of the old and on of the new, a test ot en'raranee. 
and perhaps a re-biirth. A curious permission given to a barren woniait to be 
present at these ceremonies in order to make her fruitful bears out this hist 
suirgestion. 

The origin of the rite as practi.sed in East Africa seems to be due to two factors : 
ail obviou.s factor is the Eastern immigrant from Arabia, wlio brought it as he 
formed the Somal race with the far-flung Galla : from the Somal it spread to 
eertaiu of the Galla, or Orouio, but lyv no means to all, those furthe.st from Semitic 
influence do not follow the custom. The Boran. a Galla branch further westward, 
-.'bserve a like negation, still further west the Xilotie tribes are imcircumcised. 
save ill contact with Islam. This Ea.stern influence was Semitic, it is now 
Islamic : it does not seem to attect in any way the Masai-Xandi-Kip'iki'-Siik- 
Kainasia-Elgeyu group of Xiloto-Hamites even to-day. or ever to have influenced 
them. 

The other and possibly real factor is. it is suimiitted. that aboriginal 'tr.ituin 
found in dwindling remnants on the escarpments and highlands of Eastern Africa 
from !Mount Elgon to Mount Kihnanjaio and further uuith, known as Durobo- 
aboriginal not only in ]ihy,sical measurements ljut in all tribal legends, prr.bably to 
be classed with the Congo Pygmy and the Cape Budiman. speaking the same 
dialect as the tribe under review, and interniarrying witli them. The Xaiiih 
legend is that a man living at Chenmgal. a place not in Xaudi. and u, thi 
fui'cst-clad escarfuiients. finding that his children died successively determuied to 
avert tliis in future, and rin umi i-'C-d Ids remaining --nn and daughter, migrate I 
to Xandi, prospered excoedinglv. and the custom became general. 

The facts are th.it a migration of Xilotic pastoralist' took place probablv from 
Xubi.i, that these to avoiil rlie t^e-tse fly of the Xile. and for reasons of grazing, went 
south-westward, and found tile walls of the Great Rift Valley barring the way, and 
peopled bv an aboriginal hunting race. Here and there are passes, and ubvioU' ones 
lead to the areas now oceu[»ied by the Silk, the Xandi. the Kipsikis and their like, 
and another into Masai conntrv ; contact with these aboriginals meant either war or 

' A voiy lu'h giazina ei.i's. 
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amalgamation to ^itine extent — it wa- jiroltalily ainal^'amatioii — ami <o intermarriaLre 
and the formation of new tribes. There is thus a meeting between a race who ilo 
!iot follow circiiinci'ion and a people which might at that time have practi.eed the 
custom as thev do now. noth.ing more ; but with the IMasai, who followed a more 
western route, the floor of the valley itself, and who regard the Dorobo 
ae an outcast, the circumcisor at their elaborate, lengthy, and important 
ceremonies must be a Dorobo, an outcast. As this is so with the IMasai 
the hvpothesis becomes even more reasonable with the Xandi. Kipsikis. and 
their congeners, as with them the Dorobo, while he still prefers his forest', 
is not an outcast, and in point of fact scarce a Xandi or a Kipsikis ie without 
Dorobo blood. 

'With the Kipsikis circumcidoii always begins in Sotik, in the forest-clad 
foot-hills of the ilau, where approximately 80 per cent, of the people are of 
Dorobo blood. 

Xo adecptate reason for the practi-e of circumcision is given save a blank 
incredulity that the cptestion should be asked, and if pressed, some such answer as : 
■■ Would you have us as the Lemek (Kaviroudo)," or " It is the custom " : those 
who have come in contact with missionary influence follow the rite which they 
perform themselves without the ceremonies described, as do their women ; 
their method is not favoured by the tribe. (Cf. Holli'=, Tin: }<a,nh. 
pp. o2-o7.) 

XIII.— CiECU-MCisiON A(;e Grades. Men. 

These partake of the nature of a social division ; it is impossible, for instance, 
lor a man to marry a woman whose male compeers are of a 'cnior age grade to lus 
own, and a nominal re'jiect i.s paid to tiie senior grades. 

The nomenclature of the ages is notable. The same names occur witii slight 
variations amongst the Xandi, 8uk. Elgeyi. IJgoin. Ghebleng, Kama'ia. and 
Kijisiki.s, all of Xiloto-Hamitic strain, but not with the more pronounced Xiloto- 
Hamitic hlasai. There i.s no doubt that several of the racial factors coinjio'ing the 
Tubes mentioned are sliarcd. with the Masai, there is alsc) no ihiubt tliat there is ont' 
iniistant factitr found throughout the nrst-mentiiTued tribes which is not jirC'ent in 
the IMasai. The former still live upon high hills and in the forests and manife'tly 
this was their original state ; there is and has been for many years a natural and 
marked tenclencv t(j ad.opt a jiastoral life and to avoid the .starved comlitioii of hill- 
nieii and forest-ihc ellers, and a verv real a[ipreciation of tlie scdution of the problem 
of existence whidi the possession ofheril'and floi k' gives in Alrica. and it is obvious 
that their present semi-pastoral state was not their original state. As might be 
e.Kpected, a similar nomenclature is found among't the Dorobo. hill and forest- 
dwelling hunters. 
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The following age grades are noted by Hollis with the Xaiidi, and Dobbs with 
the Kipsikis d the third column contains those noted in writing this paper : — 


Nandi. 




Kipsikis. 


I- Jama DS70; 
2. Soiee (ISTTj 


3. Kipkoi/ixt (ISSo) 


4. Kaplelach (1892'i 


5. Kimnyiki (1900) 


6. Xtjonge (1907) 


7. Maina (lOl.j) 


1. Mniiia ilS-afii. the meaniiii: and 
oriiiin of this word is not known. 
It 1 ' a common name amomrst the 
tnhe. 

2. l.'htuna i ls61), the same remarks 
apply. 

3. itowee ( lS66i. a very few old 
men are still alive ( 191S) ; this 
would make them 64 to 67 years 
of age. 

4. Kipiaimen (1S71). the name was 
given as a man seeking rock salt 
found pot-clay. 

5. Kipfarmeie'i'ht |lS76i. a youth 
refusing to be circumeised. cut a 
basket i meyenJet) in anger. 

6. Koholoin i lSSl ), from pol or 6o/ 
to dig : a novice commenced 
cultivating his Welds when he 
should have been preparing for his 
initiation. 

7. Kimmiha (1S86). the name of a 
district in Sotik where perhaps 
the ceremonies were notable. 


S. Kuhahoch.a (1S91), from the fact 
that tlie novices had not reached 
puberty. 

9. Kipsiljoget (1?96\ from joget a 
-word .sheath and sil or sin. the 
root of the verb to rub. the hair off 
the skin sheath. 

10. Tnhartt (1901), the name was 
given as the wife of the painnngo 
of the novices did not have her 
ears bored. 

11. Koyigo ( 1906i. from a district in 
•Sotik as Kiiiniyiljii above. 

12. Kipsirgot (1911). .so called 
bccau-e huts were counted for 
tax for the first time. 

13. Bnlnn (1916) so called because 
the tiibe entered the labour field 
this year in some numbers, and 
made their thumb marks in purple 

I Jjiiloo) ink. 


1. Soji-e (1866'. 


2. Korongoro (1871). 

3. Kiptil-ntesenrhJ (1876), from id 
to cut, meien'ht ba.sket. 

4. Kitn-ororik (1881). the hair of 
the body, not head, possibly a 
reference to the pubes. 

•). A'ii/!"f-.4iyMe((1886).thebreaker3 
of axes ; most probably Kimasiba 
opposite is another correct name 
as the ceremonies always begin 
in Sotik and work northwards. 

6. Ka-papucha ( 1891). the unshaven, 
this contains the meaningopposite. 

7. Kipsm-joget (1896), the makers 
of sheaths ; or Tut agon, the 
eclipse. 

8. Kapar-iit (1901). the unpierced 
cars, an extraordinary omission 
with the tribe. 

9. Kosigo (1906). as opposite. 

10. Kijjiia-kot (1911), from sin to 
mark, and kot hut ; hut.s were 

. counted by the counter marking 

; the rloor as he counted. 

11. Bnloo (1916). as opposite. 


12. d/eshnm (1921), thought to be 
a reference to the recent Spanish 
influenza epidemic. 


1 Hollis, p. 12: Dobbs’ Art.: “ Lumbwa Circumcision Ages," East Africa and 

L grinda f\af. Hist. Soc. .Jovr/i.. vol. xvi p. .j5. 
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The Xandi age names do not agree with the second and third columns of the 
table, which are in nearly complete accord ; this may be accounted for bv the fact 
of different tribes, but the Xandi and the Kipsikis are practicallv the same tribe. 
The difference in nomenclature is more apparent than real, as the Kipsikis recognize 
all the Xandi age grade names as their own, and the fact is that the Kipsikis age 
grade names given in the table are, as is obvious, nicknames. This is further borne 
out by the similarity^ between the Xandi and Suk age grade names, and for that 
matter the similarity with the rest of the cognate Xiloto-Hamites. save the Masai 
who are more Xilotic than anvthing else, and with whom the Dorobo or O^^iek are 
outcasts, and it is with the last-mentioned that there is reason to believe the 
system, as well as the rite which it follows, originated. 

It is stated- that the Xandi age grades occur approximately every 71 vears ; 
from the tables it appears among the Kipsikis every 5 years, but with the Kipsikis 
this is not literally true ; circumcision occurs every year, there are cpiite definite 
traces of regular lustrums in the past, and the old names are forgotten. 

The age grade is known as ipinda. The Kipsikis does not surrender his wife 
to a visitor of his ipitidaf as with the Masai and some other tribes, nor for that 
matter to a member of his clan. There is no trace of anything approaching 
■■ totemism ” with the age grade. Possibly in the past the various ipinda formed 
companies of the puriet or warrior band this is probable, as members of the same 
ipinda to-day treat their fellows as do Europeans of the >ame University year. There 
is little of any note in the age grade customs, save that, provided he has undergone 
the Kuriet ap Kirokicehf breaking of the staff, rite, a man visiting a member of his 
ipinda has his hands washed by his friend's wife on entering the hut. 

There is no trace amongst the Kipsikis of the ceremonial hamling over of the 
country from one age to another, as with the Xandi at the Sakct-ap-Eifo, and the 
Xandi probablv borrowed this from the Masai, mo^t probably through the Masai 
Orkoiijot strain, which established itself a.s suzerain in Xandi long before the cadet 
branch migrated to the Kipsikis. (C/. Hollis, The Xnndi. p. 12.) 

XIV. — Mex'.s Cere.moxie.s. 

Some time after circumcision, geuerallv before marriaue. vomit; men undergo 
a further ceremony, Korkt op Kirokurk, the breaking of the staff, the reason for this 

1 e.g. the Suk Kiinnyarikil, the newly born; Mnin'i \ Jutna, the renewed; Sombai. the 
lucky ones ; Sowe ; Koroiiyoro, the ants; Kubltlin'h or Kijihinri'et ; Jlinjatn a, tlie put lickeis ; 
Xyonge ; Siroi. the dik-diks. These closely follow the Xandi, Kamasia, Elgeyii, etc., names. 

- HoUis, The Xandi, p. 12. 

^ J us pritnae nociis i 

^ Another explanation might be that the ipinda was an organization intended to regulate 
marriage to members of the same generation; to-day a man may not many a woman whose 
years would place her, if a man, in an age grade senior to his. 

= C/. infra. 
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name i' olj'turL-. uo ^tii k appear' tu kt- ln’^keii ; pu"iMv t!ie name refer' t ' tke 
hj^it'Jij-f etiek, wliieh the fatlmr nf a iieuplivte (il)taiii' from hi' 'Oii bv a pre'eiit a*: 
the ellii of tile ureumiBiiau cerenn inie>. 

Tile eamlidate for the Kottit-np-KiiohiLl waits out'ide the hut with a i/'Oti , lo * ; 
inside the elder? .'tramrle^ a ram jirovided by the eamlidate ami eat it? meat, 
examine it' eiitraik fur an omen, ^iiiuiim " Hn-o-i. " A wi'p of .■.iminlif yra'.' i,' tied 
over the door, the candidate and hi' m'lUiint enter and aiv greeted with. " X'/i'- 
kn.ijrJti J;oi,q}jo njoHn,, kn], ,,, , rhoriiJI m! nJI "If the water in the hole i' stirred; 
what says it. cJmi uJIia^iiJ! " (onomatop.;.eio).- 

The ii'iittriof leading, they both pa" round the tire on all fi'uirs. then round tlie 
ridge ]io|e of the goat? pen in the hut. then to the door, here thev 'it ilown. Xear the 
door is a stool, ngechent. covered with a monkey-skin robe ; under this and on the 
stool is a bunch of the siek nettle. The candidate is told to feel the robe and sav 
what is underneath, he replies "a stool." He is then asked what is on the stool. 
The inotti'iot in a stage aside prompts him to say. ” ihwaif np totira ig’ioet." " butter 
from a cow with its first calf." The elders ask the initiate if he will sit upon it, he 
assents, is he told to sit upon it. as he does so. the fur robe is slipped aside, he 
sits on the stinging nettles, and remains there until told to get up. He may not cry 
out. if he does so more nettles are put on the stool. 

The nettles are taken away, and the junior man present takes a piece of chesohf* 
grass which is wetted with salt from the lick, it has a cutting edge, this is drawn 
down the cheeks and breast and causes a scar. The elders tell the operator to .stop, 
as the candidate is not so bad a fellow after all. 

The entrails of the ram after haruspication have been covered, they are now 
uncovered, and have been arranged so as to resemble a female child. The candi- 
date is told not to tease children, not to touch a child unless it is Iving helpless in 
the rain or near an ant’s nest, or in other dangerous circumstances, and then never 
to tell the mother he has touched the chikl : that now his hands niav be washed bv 
the wife of a man of his age grade, tpiinJa. when he visits him. that he mav not 
accept such attention if he has recently touched a child : that he should not be a 
glutton when a guest. Next the stomach of the ram is broken with the lognet. 

( uppinu arrow, which is bound with kinmilnskk, sigedieoiuk. .sincinhi grasses,^ the 
wind e'Ca[ies from the stomach. All present imitate the seuind. The cereimuiv 
i-nds with a ” Ha-o-i ” in uni.son. 

Possibly the meaning is that now the youth is fit to take his place at the constant 
feasts of men, having provided his first animal for such. The latter stages of the 
marriage ceremonies canimt be undergone by a man until he has completed this 
ceremony. 

Animals are aluavs stiaiinleJ. 

■“ refeieiite to the hole with water in it at eircumcisiun. 

' I’.ecoL'iiized as cord grazing grasses. 
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Later, after marriage, comes the Knjof Eit rqi MnftK the .slaughtering of the 
,)' ol’ff ox. 

An ox. or Cjueen cotv. and tvitli .some clans a ram. is brought by the neophyte 
near his niabwaita shrine. His immediate relations sprinkle it with milk from 
gourds which are partlv stoppered with sn-ihot gra>s. A tire is kindled of 
s‘_iiefoii.l . .ooirclioiul' grasses with the addition of a little fat from the stomach <if a 
I'east. the smoke ascends to the ox to lie slaughtered, the ox is thrown vdth its 
head towards the sun. it is tapped on tire right side with the lojnLf. cupping arrow, 
and with the Jeuriot club, the nostrils are covered with a skin bag. a stick is pressed 
into tlie gullet until it dies, the animal is then skinned and the entrails examined 
for omens ; if auspicious, those assembled chant ” Ha-o-i " several times. 

All who liave not been initiated are sent away ; two legs of the ox are tied with 
l.amboo slivers and with the gras^; cover, bi/j-loi/not. rif the hnjiiel arrow, the candidate 
and lii' inotei'iot take the tied legs and with the hooves split the stomach ; all present 
copy the belching sound which follow.^, the fat is taken out and divided into two 
pieces, the inoteriot places Ids piece four times to his lips, the candidate likewise. 

Those who have been sent away, kuinr„ije)Ci,iik or juniors, are recalled ; everyone 
i.s given rings of the ox-hide for the big finger of the right hand, and an armlet for the 
left arm. a fire is made under a tehcsvxt tree and the meat is cooked on skewers 
of wood, it may only be cooked in this fashion. The greater part of the meat is 
consumed by the neophyte's purict. or warrior band. The wife of the candidate is 
not allowed to be in the vicinity. The place of slaughter is cleansed lest she tread 
upon it ; the father and mother of tiie initiate eat the heart and liead of the beast. 
Neither the candidate or his wife may eat any of the meat. The i/iofcriof, a' the 
novice, wears a monkev-fur or Itvrax robe, somlnit. Finally the skull and liorns are 
placed over the door of the hut. 

Thi,- ceremony would appear to be a continuation of the Koiiif up Ku-ohirtk 
initiation feast, and to mark an entrance to elderhood as distinguished from manhood. 

There is yet a further ceremony, not. it is believed, confined solely to 
men. It is performed when a man’s procreative powers iiave cea>ed. and is known 
ns So/iili,iiiof. No detaih are forthcoming, and it i-; doubtful if they can ever be 
obtained, as those undergoing the rites are all old and conservative men. It i.s 
thought that certain large blue beads are worn by initiate'. 

XY. CIRCTMCISION OF (tlRLS.l 

Clitoridectoniy is practised utiou girls when they reach a marriageable age. 
some 15 or IG years. 

^ Ao man may ever 'peak of hi' circiiinci'ion cereiiiome' tn a v\oman. or woman to a man. 
The fleta;!' gi\‘eii are tbct'e noted bv men e-ut of curiositv. and have Ijeeii crdlected in the marn 
by a mi'-h n eonveit from lii- wife. aKo a eunvert ; it i,'. however, certain that thi' woman would 
not aive all the detail'. CTrcuinci-ion i' the greatest seeiet in the life of a man or wxman of 
tins tiib.e. Mariiage teiemonie- aie aPo closely guareled. 
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At about 4 p.m. on the previous day the assembled initiates dance the 
Kipsujott dance, singing. " I shall be circumcised to-morrow,” the murenik or 
warriors dance the Tieitdo dance. The girls carry wands known as korosck. of the 
t,inc/'dij and huriuidusiet trees, and wear ntumjenik. warriors' anklets of monkey 
fur, carry a warrior's club, rungut, don warriors' bells, kipjJcurunguraik} and a 
warrior's back cape, sigoisit. Their fathers wear the nariet headdress,- a circlet of 
cowrie shells, and their mothers bands of ginendct around the forehead and sashes 
of the same across the breasts. 

Stools are placed near the niabmiita shrine, and on them are placed a piece of 
braj'S wire used for women's earrings, milk, and the salt used by goats ; onlv girls 
who are virgins may sit on these stools. 

The dance breaks up at 9 p.m., and all males leave. The girls are taken into 
the Kaptiriot, or circumcision hut. This is an ordinary living hut which has been 
vacated, all their ornaments are taken off, and they enter the hut naked.® a belt 
of kimdaik grass is tied round the waist and siek^ nettles are inserted into the 
vagina by the operatrix, kork'ap h(m(da) or micatendet, who is paid half a rupee 
or some brass wire for her ser\*ices ; a circle of brass as used for women's earrings, 
taytt. suspended from a chain is placed four times on the lips of the girls ; the 
neophytes hold a piece of skin, kweyet, used to sweep the huts, and wear a food bag. 
kesict. on their heads. 

Previous to the ceremonies a large disused cooking pot, tama-terit, has been 
prepiared by the women ; in this is placed a salt pick, majaita, a cowrie shell belt^ 
Jegetkt ap segerek, a stole-like necklace, semonok, of cowries and beads, a cupping 
arrow, loynet. a needle used by women to sow string bags, katet, and a number of 
solantim berries, the whole is covered with a red duiker (C. igna isaaci) skin known 
as kcsenda.^ This is hidden in the hut, and is played upon by the old women, to the 
mv>tification of the girls, by moi.-'tening the skin cover and rubbing with fire sticks, 
piyoin t, as a friction drum.® The contents of this pot-drum are not shown to the girls 
until they end their .seclusion. 

The girls wearing the food bag. kcgict. on their heads take the dust sweeper. 
km yet, upon which has been placed a number of solatium berrie.s, in their left hand?, 
in their right hands they carry a mud imitation of a child s gourd, sotet np Jafyrn. 


> Mnginally only worn by a virgin. 

^ (bunnalh- only worn when daughter a vircin, rf. that worn by a virgin's muthe:' with 
the Suk. and the uinncirasi of the Zulu mother, Man, voL x.xi, p. 149. 

^ Girls wear only a skin cape over the shoulders at ordinary times, nowadays a cotton cloth, 
amtrikani. is used ; an ornamental apron, osiet in occasionally worn, it is made of beads threaded 
on wire. 

* In order to ana?stheti-e the pans and to facilitate manipulation. 

‘ Lsed by some clans for makini: the bag in which a child is carried on its mother's back. 

‘ The name of the pot-dmm is tama-terit, ter'.t is thunder. 
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on tlieir I'acks is ]ilaced a mud tigiire of a oliild borne in its leather sash^ ; they 
proceed on their knees around the hut carrying these article?-, after this thev sleep 
in the hut for the niglit. 

(Jn the second day at about 5 a.m. the girls leave the hut. and staiiil some 
200 yards awav facing the rising sun, a slight cut is made by the or'cratrix upon the 
clitoris, they then sit down UT;on a iiicce of skin and the whole of the i iitoris is 
excised ; behind eacli novice stainls a woman to .support her, known a- fttinlcf. 

Girls are circumcised accorriing to the seniority of their father's age grade. 
iptnda: the first girl to be operatedt unon is called kihonfid, tie* last k'n'ituk’ii. a 
coward is known as dtcbih henceforward. 

The knife used is curved, and is called by women rokiif. a broken in.t'herd ; 
the first cut is known as iitmifd, the second //u'c'fid A childless man m.'.\’ be 
present. 

After the operation, porridge and milk is given on a [)iece of broken gourd. 
The hands may not be used in eating for two mcintlis. The night of th.e op"MTbin 
the initiates rest in a crouching fashion with pacG of grass on knees and eiiiow- to 
aid them, in order to prevent blood entering the vagina. During the time th^y are 
immured they must sleepi on the right side. 

The girls remain in seclusion in the kajitinot hut for the next two to two and 
a-half months. They make .small cattle bomas. kaptich. buikl small imitation hut' 
near them for their prospective husbands, placing solamini berries in the kra i's 
for cattle, in fact playing dolls' houses. 

About three months after comes the Laput ap Eun. washing of hands, ceremony ; 
women bring a beer bowl which is jtlastcred with goats' ilung and 'tuddfd with 
soianum berries, the beer made of eleU'ine grain, nxui.iyk. is drunk by the women 
in man's fashion through rogoroikk tubes even to drunkenness. The girb. as the boys, 
are attended bv /iioternuk of their own sex (tiiougli they do not seem to plav the 
important and constant jrart as in the male ( cremouies. jircibably because of their 
household work), these wear kunoJu'ct sticks on their lieails, fa'liioned like licuns, 
and also an arrangement of soianum berrie--. 

Earlv the next im.irning the women make an arch. or>> ninrx itn . ui ,c>iyo,>/ 0 'e 
sticks, and when possible of bamboo. and hbesud, these are soniewliat common 
sights : on the crown of the arch is ])lared a nest c>f tree ants. the girls 

pass through four times, the iie>t > beaten a^ they pass, ainl they are stung by the 
falling ants. A small hut has been built near the niahvihtu .slirine. which is covered 
bv the girls' 'kin garment' ; in tin’s hut i' placed a small g<'at ' trough, 
in this salt, a .'alt pick, majaito. a cupping arrow. hnjiiiL -ulaniim berries, milk, 
a niutl image streaked with moss &up].ci'ed to represent the iightning, ibj, while 
a voinan secretes lier'elt with tiic'e thii'g' within the l.-ootli. Tin- girls [.receded 

’ PeiLa; s a r.iimitive t;a:e of the do!l. 
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and followed by their moferenik. pass round the hut four times, singing, the women 
beating their leathern skirt' and their wire armlet' to the tune, the girls are naked. 
The hidden woman shakes the erection, and the girls are told this is the lightning, 
she leaves silently while the girls are taken apart, they return, and are told to take 
their garments, they do so trembling. The hut is broken down, and then the 
girls’ hands and arms are washed in water mixed with salt. The girls raise their 
arms, thev mav not lav them to their bodies for this day. and hands may not be used 
in eating. From now onwards they have a little more freedom, play at making 
the dolls' hmises noted above, and early each morning assemble to sing the 
kiplortr. i.r earlv-morning 'Ong. which begins. "Now the elephants are drinking, 
take the cattle out." 

About two months afterwards takes place the hi'njulet. or encircling : the pot- 
drum. iuino-tei'it. is brought and beaten, on the ground a little beer, maiirek. is 
mixed with mud. a mud imitation of a plate-'kin. kirnhiiit'i. is made, also similar 
imitations of a shield, a spear, a child’s gourd, a bicaswetet snake, and a buffalo, 
apparentlv fur no other than a pietographic purpose. The stream has been ilamnied, 
and an arch, oret inaricha. the narrow way. built on each bank. On the top of the 
arch cowrie-shell belts are tied, as well as bunches of siiien.’let grass ; the girls and 
their /noterenik pass through each arch and the pond four times, the water must not 
enter their mouths, if it does, thev are nf/icen. unlucky, and have considerable 
difficulty in getting a husband. After this, a specie.s of lizard, nrjiritiet. is placed 
on each girl’s right foot : fenced bv the hands of the moteren.ik. it crawls up the 
flanks, along the right arm. over the head, and down the left arm to the left foot. 
A girl over whose bodv the lizard refuses to crawl is n/pven. unlucky ; should the 
lizard deftecate, the girl i.s very lucky and her fertility is assured. 

This concludes this ceremony. From now the girls wear a peculiar inqui'itor- 
hke garb.^ consisting of a conical leather head-cape, with shts for eyeholes known as 
itijoriet np mit. which is sewn by the neophytes, and a leathern " coat-frock, they 
carrv mofoUk, a bundle of vands made of labotonik sticks, which are prepared 
livthe motnenik. In order to thrust away her uncleanne's she touches a boy or a 
foolish ’ warrior, as do the bovs a girl or woman ; the ntotoltk are carried in the 
left hand, the touching .'tick in the right, the latter is throvn away, its office 
coiiipleted. 

Smue time alter thi.' corner the .N/g’/ nnntef. the day of (ie[)arture. The girls 
go to the stream and bathe, discard their ceremonial clothing, and don new garments. 
If their elder brother cjr sister has died they wear a monkey-skin robe, nnnibiit. .\ 
lump of butter, in which grass IS laid, IS placed on the head, and as it trickles oils the 
bodv. The in'itere/i ij- preceding, and following they come in halting fashion to a gate- 
fente made of sticks, on the other siile of wliicli their relatives and friends are 

' For photociaph see Hollis, 3/'“ p. .itt. 
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assembled, a quantity of solanum berries is strewn near this gate. The brothers 
of the girls and the girls themselves take hold of the fenee, raise it. the girls 
sat-ing " Oyoticnn oret." " Open the way,” they pass through and are anointed with 
fat by their female relatives. 

The girls' seclusion is now compdeted, and thev are readv for marriage. Their 
mothers shave their heads and pdace the hair in the shrine of sticks outside 

their huts ; when the hair has grown again, it ri trimmed by the mother, and now 
their })rosp)ective husbands may take them, but not before the second hair growth 
has been trimmed, and not before thev have enticed a vouth to lie with them. Tins 
does not actually take place, as th.e invariable custom is for the girl to repuihe him 
and run away to her pjrospiective husband, having again rid het'clf of an uncleaiine^s. 
The custom is known as Ijih let. 

The.se ceremonies are remarkably like tlio.se practised at the circiuuci'-iini of 
boys. and. if anytliing, this fact testifies to tlie truth of their detail. There is no 
doubt. unles.s there be any other reason for clitoridettoiny. tliat the rite- are 
imitative of those of males, piossibly the iletaiis were in t!ie past arranged by the 
barren women, who are allowed to witness the circumci-'ion of lioy.-. 

The answer of a man as to the reason for tlie opieration performed upon th.e girl 
is always. ^Miy should not they be circtimci.'ed if we are." 

It is not jiossible to guarantee that the details given above are ccjinplete. As 
regards visual details they probably are correct : but an amount remain.s to bi- 
recorded of the teaching of the old women as to thedutie-- of a wife, which it vill 
probably be very difficult if not impios.sible to obtain : for instance, men say the 
girls are taught not to bear all their children to one niui, and are advi'ed to 
have some children by a fierce " man, and others by a man of milder nature. 

Girls are threatened by the (>ld women \\ith dire pieiialticN if they betray the 
secrets ; the stink ant. saino}iijtt. and the meat fly. kaHnnyet. both carrion insect', 
will be their children, a piece of stick their loyncl or blooddetting arro'v, and a 
log of rotten wood their pilatter should thev dicutlge the rites, and the native women 
of the tribe are conservative to a degree, ((f. Hollis, The Xnnih'. p[i. .jT-oh.) 


XVI. — CiRCUiici.siox Aoe Grades, Wo^iex. 

These are curiou.s and a further indication that the ceremonies which have been 
detailed are merely imitative. (Strictly S|ieaking age grades vrith the women of 
this tribe and its cognates are an ab.surditv ; they are of i[uite recent origin and are 
more a joke than anything else. They are ; — 

(1) CJie/nachuI (1909). So called as no [)orridge wa^ made for the neopffivtes 

after the op)eration. 

(2) CJiepandek (191.'5). Eletisine grain, pek. i' the staple "rain crop ; in this 

year maize, pandek, was introduced for the first time. 


r 
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(o) diejijKi'est (li'lT'S. Tliis year roads, involvinor an amount of drainage, were 
made ; fti'tji (Ki Swaiiili) = a drain, p-.n-st in tlie Kip>ikis pronuiicia- 
tion. 

(4) Ch jiKolxiith (IdlS). Kohnci^ the iiauie for the Akikuyti triiie, some members 
of which were jmesent at the dance preparatory to the ceremonies. 

(•j) Chtpktahnra (ldl9). Koini i-; a loan-word from the Ki Swahili, hihnn d 
meaning coffee. Thi'- year the women and girh took to coft'ee picking on 
farms. 

(6) CJaptihingit (1921). Longit is Amerikam. a ccitton cloth. A girl after 
being operated npon. ran to her hisine. threw awav her ceremonial 
garments, and dunned a piece of trade clotli. refti'ing to return for the 
rest of the ceremonies. 

From the dates above there is no trace of regular lu-^trums. The age grades 
are not properly age grades at all. but nicknamei'. They perhaps .diow the manner 
in which the age grade aro.se in. the case of men. playful designation' for a set of youths 
of about the same years of age at the time of circumcision. 

XVII. — Se.xi'al Eelations. 

In European morals the tribe would be deemed flagrantly immoral, in fact, 
they are non-moral. The incest prohibition is never broken, and the prohibited 
degrees of affinity are wider than those of the Prayer Book. There is. moreover, 
more than a ntere reganl for chastity and virginity, despite the fact that the youths 
and girls are prone to free-love. 

Free-love between the unmarried is usual, but it does not reach the stage of 
large warrior-girl barracks. a> with the Masai ; were the Kipsikis to attain their 
ideal and become a purely pastoral tribe they would no doubt follow the Masai 
custom. The old people prefer a settled home, the warriors must go far afield 
to good grazing areas, they set up men's club-houses, and girls visit them to take 
back the milk to the parents, and are necessary for their diances ; the re.st natural! v 
follows. Where there are unmarried sons who have attained pubertv thev sleep, 
if their father is alive, in the .yirioroinet. a small hut near their parents, used bv them 
alone; from something similar to this the Ma'ai warrior man gotta probabilv 
develojied. 

Each youth has a sweetheart in particular, with whcun he sleeps from time to 
time away from her mother’s hut : if she is a virgin, he re.sj>erts her virginitv for 
years while sleepins with her. Like him-ielf. she may have other inclinations, and 
should she be deflowered he would respect her chastity no longer ; there would be no 
ciuarrel with her other lover unless this man endeavoureil to supplant him 
permanently in her aflectirms. A number of youths and girh mav .'leep in one hut. 
There are no indecencies, indecency in '^he Phirope.xn sense i' a' vet unknown wiien 
living in the tribal state. 
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Youths and nubile airK ;io alnio-t um-Icid. and are unasliamed. Their coiit'ersa- 
tion is often frank and coarse. Ijut never before an older man or weunan. There is 
a natural avoidance between the lover and his sweetheart’s mother, as in the 
mother-in-law prohibition. A father never Cjite.-^tions liis dauLditer as to her lovers, 
or a mother her .son. The circumcised youths, unur ml', resent the interference of the 
uncircumcised in their atiairs most stronglv. If an unniarried girl becomes 
pregnant, a rare occurrence, the chdd is smothered by her mother, no stigma 
attaching to her lovei. It is .-tated that of recent years tiie number of declared 
virgins at the circumcision ceremonies is small, and decrease' each year, despite the 
approach of civilization ami missionary teaching. The striking thing about these 
youth-anrl-girl friendships i.s the real atfection .shown, most noticeably absent in 
married couples until they reach old age : unfortunatelv. the lover rarely marries 
his sweetheart, she is married to an older and richer man. 

A man may not have relations with his wife if .she is a virgin : she is deflowered 
by her foruier lover with hi.s tacit and unimpuiring coinseiit. Marriage with the 
tribe is an avowed economic piartiiership. and were it ncit for the cerenionie.s which 
the parties undergo might well be said not to exist. Polygyny is customary, the 
number of wives rarely exceeds six. and is usually one or two. Every woman ha.s 
a lover and every man a number ; it is literally true that the common practice is 
for a wife to bring girls to her hut for her hu.sbaud's gratification, and the more lovers 
he has amongst the utimarned girls the prouder woman she is ; he lies with the girls 
while she is present, it is otherwise when his lovers are married women. A man 
does not recognize his wife's lowrs. 

Other than economic and ceremonial blind' of marriage there are no marriage 
bonds, "Wives constantly run away from their husbands to the townships and 
settlements, where they, togctiier with the Nandi, form by far the largest proportion 
of the common prostitutes for gain. The tribe do not consider their tribal women 
as prostitutes : a woman becomes a juo'titute when she cohabits with other tribes 
for mercenarv p'urposcs. and when .she is a common prostitute there is uo ipuestiou 
of payment bv men of her own trilie aho living out of tlie tribal area ; her gains 
she ultimatelv brings or sends back to her male relative.s. 

The causes of the iucreasing jirostitution of women for gain are first that a 
man, geiierallv much older than herself, obtains a lien on her when a child as his 
future wife bv a pavmeiit of a goat or two, to be followed on marriage by a full 
pavment. bv the time of marriage she generally has other atfection' ; second, that a 
widow cannot re-inarrv : tiiiid. that the woman, who has had an amount of 
attention in her girlliooil, becomes more of a beast of burden on marriage with this 
tribe than is usual in East Africa, and the men of the tiibe are extremely bad husbands. 

Children born to [irostitutes and to women who liave become nominal 
Mohaminedan.' iuvariablv seem to be absorbed in the U'lbe ; tlie mother's tribal 
instinct in this matter is very strong. 
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R.ilje in the lesal sen<e is not nnconimon, it is not resatded as a crime by the 
tribe ; tornierlv were a woman found out of her kon-f. or parish, she was the lawful 
prey of the warrior youths, but not of those of her kont. Instances have occurred 
of recent years of a runaway wife being raped by a number of men with her husband’s 
and father’s consent, in order to punish her. 

Men do not leave their wives to guests of their own clan, as is stated do the 
Xandi. 

Unnatural vice is rare, and when it occurs is traceable to alien influences. 

XVIIL— Marriaoe. 

It is not too much to say that in Sotik the tir^t earne.-'t of the bride-price is paid 
while the girl-child is as yet unweaned ; in Buret and Belkut the first payments 
are made when the girl is nubile. The former custom is the most sensible to the 
tribe, they state that the girl will appreciate her future from an early age and 
avoid the " fast ” life of her sisters in the rest of the tribal area : the presumption 
is not proved in practice and is mainly responsible for the constant matrimonial 
discords. "SMien once this first payment of a goat or so is made the payer has a 
lien on the girl for the rest of her life ; instances are cpite common of first payment 
being made, and the father later marrying his daughter to a richer man to whom she 
bears children, who mav reach twenty years of age ; if the first payer delays over 
his rights, and it is proved that he did make the first payment to the satisfaction of 
the elders, the woman, with all her children, goes without demur to him on his 
paving a full-bride price equal to that paid by the usurper, no objection being raised 
bv the children. A man will never forgo a lien of this nature, whether he has a 
number of wive^, much property, or is impoverished. 

MTien the girl has emerged from the k'lp/eriot. after the circumci.sion ceremonies, 
and is still in senii-secludon in the hut of her mother, the father of the groom-to-be, 
dressed in a ” blue ’ monkev-fur robe, snntbut. or else in a hairless goatskin garment, 
ornamented with spots of bead work, sunnt. and taking in his hand an unbarked and 
oiled noiijb ii'ft stick, or if this is not obtainable a stick of koioot wooil, goes to the 
hut of the girl’s father ; the journey is known as koifa. 

On arrival, he remains at the tiinbvaitn shrine, sends in a mes.sage that he has 
'■ come koitii." the girl’s father conies out and asks him what he wants, he again replies 
I have come kolta ” ; he is a-^ked what he has brought, he replies '■ an iiwofjet." a 
fertile cow.^ He then returns home after a little general conversation, and a date 
is apipointed for a future meeting, which is generally the next day. In the meanwhile 
the father of the girl satisfies himself as to the status of the groom. 

The father of the groom returns dressed as before ; is .igain asked what he has 
brought, and repdies '■ a nwita tnjoo,'' a large calf^ ; he again returns after some 

- The animal i'^ not taken, and is mholic only. 
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polite conversation, a third meeting ]la^^ng been arranged,, generally the next 
day. 

Dressed as before, he comes again : is asked what he has brought this time, ” a 
molta iniidny." a small calB ; again he goes home having made a further appoint- 
ment. 

He comes for the fourth time of a^-kiug, and says be has brought " an cita," bull, 
and this time he returns with the father and brothers of the girl to see the actual 
cattle he proposes as bride-price, the Hsitors remain with him, and there is much 
haggling over the payment to be made. 

If they agree, the following day the groom and a frieml of his ipinda, age grade, 
go alone to the hut of the girl's father, both clad in a siunef robe, which is often 
borrowed for the occasion : and, the groom preceding, they are both anointed with 
brrtter by the father, mother and brothers of the girl, the girl herself is not seen. 
This completed they return home. 

On the sixth day the groom and his friend return to the girl's father and enter 
his hut by the back door.'- l-orJc-rip-sany. having first agreed to pay a sheep or a 
goat before entering by this door. Skins are laid in the goat’s compartment of the 
hut. food is prepared and is presented to them by a sister or friend of the bride to 
be. their hands are washed by sprinkling water from a gourd ; after this, they 
are both anointed with butter by the father of the girl, who places a little on the 
forehead and draws it down from the sides of the body and the legs. They make their 
exit by the same door and return home where they wait a day. 

On the eighth day the groom, accompanieil by a niistonf, i e. a herdsman, a boy 
j)age. and a ehephfhuxf , i.e. a girl nurse, sets forth early in the morning, they may 
not eat before starting ; if the kiptihhliet bird calls a little in front on their right 
hand bad luck will follow, if on the left, good, if the bird calls from a position 
directly opposite their right thigh this is a very ewd omen and they will return ; 
if one stumbles^ on the path they may return : they may not greet passers-by. 

On reaching the hut of the father-in-law to be. all three .'taiid near the uiahimifa 
shrine, the girl is called and told that st/nil'in'd son-in-law. has come, she refuses to 
come out of the hut until her father promise^ her a sheep or a goat, she then comes 
out and goes to the inuhtaiifo shrine and stands with her future husband. Her father 
and brother bring liorns tilled with butter, which her mother holds while the butter 
is taken out with a sosiot spoon, an amount is first placed on the frontal bone of the 
groom’s head and in this are laid four ])ieces of fcrt/iof grass with the blades running 
backwards, then upon the mistodt. the girl is similarly anointed, followed bv the 


‘ The animal i- imt taken, and is ^ymliolie only. 

- The huts do not appear ta have a backdoor; in fact each hut has but it is rrenerally 
blocked up and is only u-ed on this occasion. 

® Each peison has ’■ lucky '' ami " unlucky toes pesuhai t i himself. 

^ Sundana is the direct addre" for s.,n-in-la\v. sifter's husband,, father's s 


ister's hushand. 
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cliLi'^olo-tf, t!ie butter from the forehead then smeared down both sides and legs 
of the pair, next the father aii'iints hi^ wife, his eldest son and liis children. 

After thn, the girl returns tenth the groom's partv to lii' nioTher's hut. where she 
sleep", whil't he sleeps elsewliere. A day or two passes before the nianiage. 

A ii'Oiinot. "ponsor. who innst be a married man. is chosen and an amount of 
iiiaiirely beer, is made, and together with a number of elders the pair proceed to a« 
livine hut set apart for the eeremonv. The bride wear' a lysJii^fo dress anl a noriet 
headdress, the former an oiled dressed skin ornamented with beads, the latter a circlet 
of leather ornamented with beads, chaiiiwork. and cownie shells : she wears the larue 
circular brass toio/rry or married vronian's earrings, tied on her back she carries a 
child’s gourd, a sosiot spoon, a Joi/iii:i cupping arrow, and a cow's bell. The groom 
wears a long robe of dressed goatskin, sumef. or. if hi.s elder brother or sister have 
died, a monkev-fnr robe, sarnhiit. The bride refuse.' to enter the marriage hut until 
she has been promised a sheep or a goat. The groom and bride sit on the floor with 
legs outstretched, the nioteriot plaits two cords of segufiet grass, he works these 
smooth with saliva, places them on the outstretched hands of the pair, who also 
spit upon them and work them smooth and hand them back and receive them four 
times, then the groom ties one string on the bride’s right tvrist and she the other 
on his. all present say ’• Sol." The elders continue drinking, all sleep in the hut. 
the bride and groom apart. This day is known as KaJd ap M a rend. 

The next morning the n-oteriof takes the .stgutiet grass twine to the wabn-aita 
shrine of the marriage hut. and there burns them on a fixe of labotonih and senetivet 
wood to which is added lurnuflnileh grass ; after this food is eaten by the party. 

The pair now live together as man and Tsife. provided the bride has shaved her 
head twice since circumcision and has lain with another man, iclmret ap hink. 

Sometime after, generally after the birth of the first child, the liegit ap Sigut. 
treacling on grass, ceremony is undergone. The elders of both the husband’s and 
v.ife’s clans meet ; beer is made and placed in a pCit in the midclle of the hut. tune,, net 
grass is tied around the neck of the bowl, four drinking tubes, rogoro.biik. are placed 
in the bowl each tied with a wisp of ■•^inemler grass and a ipuantity of milk i.s put in 
readiness. The inoferiot, followed by the husband and wife, with his wife following, 
pass around the put four times, they then sit iu a row, an elder places a roiiniet 
tube four time.' on the right side of each of the four and all say " Sui : the elder.' 
then chant Ha-o-i ” several times, and all fall to drinking, the husband and wife 
sj'.iringlv. A small hole is made on the floor, in this is placed a iniginref stick, tied 
to this by a cord of ingeluxt grass is a logiiet cupping arrow, and a so.<iot spoon, in 
another small hole some segntict sra'' i' placed as if it were growip.g. 

The next morning the same four pass around these things four times and tread 
upon the serjutiet grass while all chant ” Ha-n-i .'everal times . the trampled grass 
is covered with mud and goat’s dung. The clay after there is a ilance of men and 
women. The marriage is now completed. 
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A strange custom oluains. more partkii'arlv in Sotil:. wiierehv a cliiLlless 
■woman, perhaps one of .several '.vivces. ” marries ” a gnrl. and performs all the male 
parts of the foregoing ceremonies : the girl lives with her. and if cme of the co-wivc' 
of the ■■ liushaiid ' ha-^ a grown son he cohabit^ with the '' wife.” if there is no >uch 
son another man is rhroen. and any chihlren he has by her are the childles.s woman's 
not the mother's ; huide-price is paid Ly the woman for this girl, it is small, and 
generally consists of the .stock she received as present v, hen she wa- a hriile het'clf. 
In one instance, a woman had as many as three " vrives.” there i' no adinitteil trace 
■of a servile status in the " wife.” and no colu-iviit ainwer is given to tin- puc'tiou 
why. if a woman is childless, siioiild not her husband marry another woman 
himself. 

Apart from the ceremonies, and it is 'Ugge.-'ted that th.ey imi)ly fcitiliry only, 
marriage with the tribe seems to be a commercial transaction and an eeouomic 
partnerdiip. {Cf Hollis, The Xai'ili. pp. 

XIX. — Divonct;. 

Divorce is extremely rare, and a woman who has borne children cannot be 
divorced, ■whether her children are by her liiisband or by a man witli whom she 
has lived for years ; harlotry is no ground for divorce. Conjugal di>pure> are in- 
cessant. and though on European sugge.stion a man and wife may ])art. there m no 
idea of a divorce, in the luisband's mind at any rare. an<l the partie- come together 
again : occasionally a man drives his wife away but he does not reliucpiish hi.s 
rights. 

There are some grounds for the .statement that divorce only occurs where ciiie 
of the parties has offendeil grievously against the familv group of the otiier. a.' in the 
case of man killing his mother-in-law. or wliere a man lui' incestuous relations with 
his ■wife's sister ; in case* like these there is -omc argunic-nt before the elders, tlie 
husband and -^vife agree to divorce, eacli anoint- tlie other with luitter. each savs the 
other's first name, which is never u.sed by marrieil couples, the man says ” Tol iixi. ja," 
the woman answers '■ Sohni."^ {Cf. Hollis. The Xiindi. {>. liu.) 

XX. — Illness and Death. 

Illness is generally attributed to the diade or spirit. oHurJi f. of a decea-ed ance.stor 
or relative, and the advice of a "wi-t woman ” is generally sought. If a man 
or woman is seriously ill of an unknown disease four piece- of the fibi.s/rii tree- from 
■n’hicli the bark has been stripped are taken, a potsherd of tlie fulef iiowl is turned 
upside down and mud is snieareil on the bottom, it is then turned upright, the teheifet 
sticks are placed upright in holes in the earth and an attempt i- macle to balance 

1 '■ Taku enij'i aii-wer " Iko." is the man's -ahuation to a woman, hut '■ .Sokoi," answer 
‘‘ Ebo," is the '-aiutation to .a 'iiiail boy ; with other eo-aiiate tubes ,t the -aliitatiou to a n, urt n 


or waroor. 
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The tnbft potsherd on these sticks ; while this is being done those present repeat 
" li'i/i ofiidiJ. (iiiihn tnyo-iiyo kokijiiirtii hnof koktinii yni'in. "0 shade of so-and- 
so if yrin were killed iiy an illness we did not kill yon ” ; when the potsherd balances 
on the sticks, the shade of the ance-tor whose name was mentioned when this occurred, 
is deemed to be the shade res]ionsible. the sick man kicks the tnhtt sherd over with 
his right foot, the tCoesiVLt sticks are taken out of the ground, a relative takes two 
in each hand, rub^ them with the mud 'ineared on the fnhtf sherd, ami traces them 
over the forehead and whole length of the sick man. the two sticks held in the right 
hand are thrown outside the hou-e. eleti'ine grain is taken anil thrown on the fire with 
■■ njon' jiiiJd oiiyi orten. Pirn I " Take awav and eat this grain on vour way. 
Go ■’ The ceremony is known as Oitnk ap Pok. the throwing down of grain, and 
it is only followed when the disease is unknown or sudden. 

The patient should sneeze the following morning, and relatives and friends visit 
him to eneptire whether he has sneezed, if he ha-, then his illness was a sickness, and 
not due to ancestral spiiits. 

For ordinary diseases, decoctions of bark, roots, and leaves are used, cupping 
and cauterizing are followed,, likewise superficial surgery and bone-setting ; where 
there are injuries due to mauling by lions or leopards, tobacco and water are given 
as an emetic. 

^^l^en a man or woman is nigh unto death, nfilk is jicured on the mouth and 
water on face and breast, visitors are told '' kiikon-niinotf it knbosef." " the s]jirit- 
is becoming less " or ” kirtpo., ' " watch is being kept. 

After death the cor].ise is placed near the fire ;n the hut and is covered with 
the decea'cil's clothing, women and children wail the Kotet cry^ " irof-icoi- 

ICOl.'' 

A goat or sheep is killed outside the hut. the entrails are examined for omens ; 
if auspicious, the undigested food of the stomach is thrown into the doorway of 
the hut and on the corpse. Xext the l.iody is denuded of all ornaments by the eldest 
grown son. otherwise by the deceased’s own brother : when the body is readv to be 
taken to the grave tho.se present <ay, " hynirn konmyi . ilnr kiknr keny nijo konmyr.'' 
■■ Lav (him) honourably (in the grave), presently he will be called to come again 
with honour."'^ 

The eldest son carries the body in his arms to the grave, in which are laid the 
clothes of the deceased ; if the deceased is an old man who has grandchildren, the 
body is buried on the right of the doorway, if the deceased has children the body 
is buried some distance from the hut. if childless the body is placed in the bush for 

^ fleusine errain, 

- The word for ^eeius To he nmk'ihl; for ancestral ^badc, otmlff, pi. ; l-dbosef is 
traii'^lated spirit,"* it contain-^ an idea of a something intangible. 

The same ciy i's nsed fni all calamities. 

^ The meaning i-si a re-birth in one of the descendant'^. 
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the hyaenas^ and jackal?, hut a child tthich lias not teethed or is less than about three 
years of age is buried ” a? it is feeding upon its mother's milk which the hyaena may 
not use as food.'' 

The burial position is on the right side,, both hands are placed under the cheek 
with the legs slightly draivn up,- women are buried in similar fashion but on the 
left side. A grandmother is always buried by her last born son, a mother of young 
children by her husband. AVhen the bodv is placed in the bush the posture is the 
same. 

The grave is about four feet deep, the body is placed on the earth at the bottom, 
Jctpkandoht grass is placed over the corpse, no earth is put in the grave, at the top 
the grave is covered over with a network of sticks, on this are placed sods, then 
earth, then thorns. There is no trace of recessionarv burial. 

After burial the person burying goes to the stream and washes the whole of 
his body, he returns naked with two sticks in his hand, when near the hut 
he beats them together, at which the mourners come out and place grass in 
his mouth, retaining this he takes a mouthful of water and then .spits out both, 
he now puts on his clothes and some of his ornament? and anoints his body with 
sheep's fat. 

After this an exudation from the roots of the .saaoiraifn tree known as klijomtii/tt, 
koroseJc grass, and a small piece of hippopotamus hide known as inagnitn are placed 
on the lire in the hut of the deceased, whetlier oiil cu young, married or 
unmarried. 

For one day after the burial the person burying may not use his hands in eating, he 
eat? from a piece of gourd, his head is half shaved on this day ; all the mourners 
remain in or near the hut of the deceased for three days. 

Should the (.kceased have been an old man one of his bullocks is killed, the 
entrails are examined for omen?, anil if auspicious the burier and wife of the itecea?ed 
cut teheti’i'ef sticks and prod the stoinarh of the animal: the right side of the bullock 
is eaten bv the mourners, the left^ by the two persons mentioned. 

The next dava .?heep or goati? killed, again there is haruspication of the entrails 
and the fat is smeared on the bodv. ornament.? and clothing of the mourner?, the 
right side i? eaten by them, the left by the same two per.sons. 

' The hvAiia regarded with e.;,'. when it- cxcieta is fuiind iiii a eattle tiaek 

all paN>eix by thron liianches and L'ia>s until a eon'ideiable pile i? m.ide ; it i- 'iinilailv inaiis- 
piciou-, when funiid on cultivated ground. A feu day? after a body ha? been plated in the bush 
it i? visited, and tihtiujirft grass i? thiown upon the remains ; if tiie hy.enas and jackals have 
not done their uoik uitchcraft i.s prC'Unied and a ~eareh is made for the wizard. 

- This is stated to be done with the deliberate intention of resembling a child in ventro, no 
suggestion was made in the necessary ipic'tioii'. 

^ All animals are killed upon their left side, and are smothered by placing grass in the nostrils 
and holding the mouth ; at a marriage, the bullock must bo .?trangled by a rope in addition to 
smothering ; cattle are sometimes killed by sticking a knife in the throat, of recent dav?. 
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After till' the fiuru-r iliw,^ the ruuT kiKrwu as fhtioruf} 

The head (d the setiior wife is shaved Ly her eldest son on the fourth dav after 
her husbaiul s hi.-atli aiu! 'he 'have' hi' head ; all wives, brothers, sisters and ehildreii 
of deceased shave their heads, in addition males their beards, the same relative' 
of the wive' do not shave, neither do graudeluldren ; the hair is thrown towar.ls 
the risinu 'tin. 

Tile name of the deceased is not mentioned after death until a child is born 
to Ids family uroup when, 'hould it cry when his name i' called, it receives his name ; 
the deceased is referred to as huti'iiftj. the dead one. 

The widows of the deceased di-scard all ornaments after death if childless, if the 
mother of male children they retain the hininet armlet on the left arm. daughters 
retain the lofco.tt on the right arm. The eldest son wear.' his garment inside out 
and ties it with i/uSeC'd grass, which is also wound round male and female ornaments 
after a death in the family. On the death of her mother the youngest daughter 
puts her garments iuside out. and the ceremouial mourning above is observed 
hv those concerned. The widow cuts off the hem of her skirt, she wears her 
worst clothinu for six days, and after this make.s new clothing and adds a new 
hem. She may not wear the large siahnneh earrings unless her son is circumcised 
otherwise she waits a year before wearing them again. The sifbuto chain joining 
these two earrings may never be worn again, she may not go near young men 
and must speak in a whisper for six days, she may never re-marrv or he a moWfiot at 
a wedding. She has food brought to her duriug the six days and may not cook. 

If the deceased was not an old man the ceremonial bullock is killed on the fourth 
dav ; this clay is known as Kniilef ap Kafek. the oiling of iron, the ornaments and 
weapons of the deceased being oiled with the fat. 

On this clay the eldest son of a deceased man climbs the roof of his father's 
hut aud breaks off the kimohjo lot- stick from the apex of the roof and takes awav 
the roktit potsherd through which it protrudes ; this is placed on the grave. The 
ijKibiraitn shrine is also broken down and some of its twigs are placed on the grave 
so as to point to the rising sun. 

The huts of the tribe are circular with a conical grass roof, the roof space is 
ceiled bv rows of withies, aud is known a.s tupnl. it is used for storing grain ; the 
tapnf is suoported by props known as toloita dp njof on the cast or man's side of the 

^ Also eaten by a man after killing another, after killing a lion or a leopard, after eating 
rhinoeeros flesh, waterbuck, and on recovery from a fer'er. The waterbuck and rhinoceros, 
as also the zebra and tojii. are regarded as unclean and mav only be eaten in case of starvation. 
Possibly, the idea is that a man who has buried or killed another, or fought with a lion or leijpaid. 
or eaten unclean meat, or endured a fever has been niah unto death. 

- This is a thick piece of pointed wood of the eimliol {Olen dirysophiUn) or Chtpchnbayot 
tree : it is placed so as to protrude through the biokeu top of a cooking pot. Holhs, The Xandi. 
p. lo. describes it as frequently almost phallic in appearance " ; there is no trace of phallism 
with the Kipsikis and the same ornament is placed over viidows' houses. 
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Imt, and toloitu np JcoiuyT on the \Yei.t or wuinaii's side of the hut ; according as 
tile deceased is male or female one or two of the.ee props are taken and placed on 
the grave with the top towards the ridnir sun. 

One or two of the bed props of a man are place-. I on his grave by the eldest 
>'tn. Tobacco and a tobacco spoon- are placed on the grave. 

The loyet beer bowl, the .soft-' milk gourd, the nqeclieret stool of the deceased 
are chiijped. the beer bowl is used afterwards, the milk gourd is used by the widow.® 
the stool is taken by the elde.st son who also takes his father's ornaments and weapons ; 
two of the rogorosieb. long drinking straws, are put outside the hut of the deacl man 
to rot. these have mouth-pieces. kesegH. and two are given to friends, the re-t being 
kept by the eldest son. 

3Iembers of the familv may not have sexual intercourse until the shaven hair 
of the head begins to grow again ; marriage and other ceremonies are postponed. 

Persons who have died of anthrax — a common disease, as the tribe eats dead 
meat — are always buried and also smallpox victims, both are isolated during the 
illness. 

If a man is killed in battle the body is not buried, as also when killed by wild 
beasts. 

The details of illness, deatli, and burial would seem to .sliow a definite belief 
in a re-birth in a descendant, while the prohibition again.st widows re-marrying 
is attributive to this pervading idea of a return. (Cf. Hollis. The Xandi. pp. G9-72.) 

XXL — Inheritance. 

A widow mav not re-niarrv. ( )ii the death of her husband she falls to Ins eldest 
brother, if there are more widows than one the brothers take in order of seniority ; 
should there be no husband’s brothers living they go to the sons of their husband's 
jiaternal uncles, failing these to a near member of the httsbaml's clan, this only applies 
to women capable of bearing children. A widow is not strictly a wife to the man who 
takes her, for anv children she mav bear, by whomsoever begotten, take her dead 
husband's name, and on attaining maturity take the stock and its increase which 
their ” father " left : if he had mature sons living at his death tiiese jiost-mortem 
( hildren have a claim to a re-division. 

^Then a man dies his sons inherit his stock in equal shares ; the stock is nsuallv 
left with the elder brother, if marrie<l, until the other sharers marry, when thev take 
their portion and its progeiiv. 

' The woman sits and sleeps on the west side of the hut. and must always face the east or 
lising sun when cooking. 

" Tobacco, snuif, is mixed with butter and poured into the nostiils l)y the men of the 
tribe. 

’ A woman never (iuring the lifetime of her hu-band either eats \\itli him oi fimn the same 
utensils. 
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This simple sclieme is complicated by the fact that A. a husband, havinij tweiitv 
head of cattle, apportions five to each of his vcives, B. C. D and E. to their own use ; 
A dies leaving F and G sons by B ; F and G divide the stock placeil to B‘s use but 
do not take any share in the cattle placed to the use of C. D and E ; these go with 
them to the relatives of A, to whom they happen to fall, and become the propertv 
of the children they may bear, if male. 

Again, if B has two sons F and G. one married daughter H and one unmarried 
daughter J. F and G divide the cattle placed to B"s ii'C and the bride-price paiil to 
A for their own sister H. and on the marriage of J her bride-price ; a -on h.i' a ureatcr 
right than his father to his own sister's bride-price, the reason being that tlie-e 
cattle mav he used bv a brother for the bride-price of wives but not bv a. father ; 
bride-price is. however, paid to the father not the brother. 

If B's children are girls and she is past child-bearing the cattle tro to the eldest 
brother of A until she bears sous to the man who cohabits with her : if she doe - not 
bear sons they fall to the eldest brother of A. 

If A die.' leaving no sons hi' brothers take, failing them A’s step-brothers, tailing 
them A’s paternal uncle's sons, failing them A.'' paternal uncles : this is. however, 
subject to the proviso in favour of sons to A’s wife or wive.s subsequent to hi.' ileatli. 

There are various present.s of stock made to a son by his father when he hti' 
concluded his ceremonial seclusion after circumcision, and by his maternal uncle. 
?/!«///«, when that relative extracts his lower incisor teeth and piierces his ears ; these 
are the absolute property of the son. 

Sons divide the personal ornaments, weapons, and honey barrels of the father : 
the eldest son taking spear and shieW, the next son the sword, failing sons this 
propertv follow.s the outline given above. 

On the death of a woman her sons and daughters divide her ornaments, but if 
the husband is living he takes his choice of these, he may not, however, give them 
to another wife or any other woman ; the deceased s household utensils go to her 
sons, and failing them to her daughters, as also the food in her store, tnhut ; the 
standing crops .she ha.s cultivated are divided between her husband and .sons. The 
last-born mature son of a woman, who invariably buries her, takes his choice of tho.se 
presents of goats and the like which she extracted from her liusband when a bride, 
her hoe, her milk gourd, and her grinding stone. 

There is no individual property in land : growing crop.s are object' of inheritance 
and sale. (Cf. Hollis, The Xandi, pp. 72-73.) 
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DUAL ORGAXIZA.TIOX IX 
By Govixd S I.hueyi:, 31. A. (Buin.). 

Dual organization ha' been de^c-nbed liy Dr. Rivers a' that where the whole 
populaiion is divieled into two exogamons groups, a man of oiie irroup havintr to 
marry a woman of the other.- The purpose of the present paper i^ to bring totretlier 
available evidence to diow the former prevalence, in Southern India, of the segmen- 
tation of communities into two exogamoiis sections. 

There are three lines of attacking thi^ jiroblein. Fir.-t. the terminology of 
kinship may be fruitfully explored ; for the work of Dr. Rivers has abundantlv 
proved that kinship-terminology has. in mo't case', preserved for us past tvpes of 
social organization in fossilized forms.® .'i^econdly. tho-^e special regulations of 
marriage which prescribe marital union between cross-cousins and bar one between 
parallel-cousins, should be investigated to see what light tliey can throw on the 
C[uestion under consideration. Thirdly, we mu.st see whether the preseiit-dav social 
organization in Southern India retains any vestiges wliicli ( in be satisfactorilv 
explained only on the hypothesis of past prevalence of dual organization. 

To take up the first line of attack : Dr. Rivet', wliuse loss we all deplore, diew 
our attention to the fact that some of the features of the classilicatorv svstein were 
such as could be derived only from dual organization of .society.'* He pointed out 
that, first, one’s mother’s si.ster’s children, father’.s brother’s children and one’s own 
brothers and sisters were grouped together under one term : .secondlv. mother’s 
brother’s children were classed together with those ot father'.' sister. These features 
follow easily from a dual organization of society, and are hard to explain on the 
hypothesis of more classes than two. This choice of terms by Dr. Rivers to uphold 
his contention seems to me rather unhappy ; for it might be contended that mother’s 
sister’s children and father’s brother’.s children are grouped together with one’s 
brothers and sisters just becau.se mother’s sisters are clas'cd with mother, and father’s 
brothers with father. Clearly, then, we must carry our analvsi' a step further back 
and try to see why father’.' brothers are clas.'ed with father, and mother’s si'ters with 
mother. As for the second set of terms, it must be j>oi:ited out that it has no separate 
value apart from what it may be^hown to po"e" under the heading of cro's-cousin 

^ I have to thank Dr. A. C. Ha'Hoii tor some useful suggestions. 

- History of Jlelii/rjiian Society. voL i. p. 17. 

^ Kinship find Social Oronnizdion. 

* Ibiil.. pp. 72-7:;. 
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marriage ; for, pointed out by Dr. Rivers himself.^ in many of tlie classificatorv 
svsteins of relationship mother's brotlitr is cias-sed together with father's sister's 
husband on the one hand and both with father-in-law on the other. Hence we 
expect the children of mother'^ brother and father's sister to be grouped together 
under one term. Secondly, owing to t’he fact that one term serves for both the 
mother's brother and the father'^ sister's husband as well as the father-in-law. this 
special terminoiogv may be due to habitual practice of cross-eousiu marriage without 
necessarily postulating dual organization. As a matter of fact, in many instances, 
as. for example, in the case of Southern India detailed in the secjuei, the terms whioli 
are used for brother-in-law and sister-in-law also serve for mother's brother's children 
and father's sister's children, Xay, sometimes, as in the case of the Urabunna tribe 
of Central Australia, one term, " Xu].a," stands hu father's elder sister's daughters 
as well as one's wife : because there only restricted cross-cousin marriage is allowed, 
marital union being permitted, only with one's father's elder sister's daughter. There 
are two other ternts. one standing for father's younger sister's sons and wife's brothers 
and sister's husbands, and the other for father's younger sister's daughters and 
husband's sisters.'- Among the Urabunna people, though they have many totems 
yet the marriage rules are such that the whole organization operates like dual organi- 
zation with cross-cousin marriage.® In order that this set of terms may be c[Uoted 
as independent testimony, we ought to be able to show that they are such as cannot 
be derived from any other social phenomenon but that of dual organization. This, 
as far as I can see. is not the case. Hence we have to leave this set of terms for 
future consideration. 

'With this preliminary note, let us start with the analysis which we proposed 
above. Here we have to ask, granting that social conditions alone can rigidly 
determine kinship-terminology, what sort of social conditions could have led to 
the classification under one term of mother and mother s sisters. That the mother 
has Cjuite special functions is generally recognized* ; and hence we cannot account 
for this lack of distinction as due to absence of separate functions. Perhaps it may 
be remarked that the practice of sororate explains this peculiaritv of terminoiogv : 
under the regime of this practice one s mother s sisters are one's father's potential 
wives, and hence they will tend to be classed together with one's mother. To this 
it must be replied ; first, as sororate lias been very recently defined as the practice 
wherebv when " there are .several sisters in a family they are all regarded as the 
wives of the man who marries the eldest of them, ^ the fact that in the Dravidian 
languages ol Southern India the elder and younger sisters of the mother are 

• 

^ Kinship find Socnil Ongaiituition. pp. 44 — ts. 

- Spencer and Gilk-n. Sative Tribes oj Ctnlral Australia, pp. G4~6(). 

^ J. G. Frazer, Totcmism and Exogamy, voi. i, p. 176. 

‘ E. A. Westermarck, The History of Human Marriage, vol. i. p. 2.78. 

' R. H. Lowie. Primitiie Society, p. 18. 
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distinguished as great mother and small mother cannot be explained on this theory, 
for the simple reason that under the practice of sororate there cannot be any elder 
sister of the mother. Secondly, a more fundamental objection to this theory lies 
in the fact that sororate itself requires to be explained, while dual organization is 
almost on the physico-social plane beyond which, in our search for the origins of 
social institutions, we may not be able to carry our analysis. Further, the feature 
of the mother's sisters being classed together with the mother does not stand by 
itself but is accompanied by the parallel feature of the father's brothers being grouped 
with the father. Any theory which fails to account for these two together, therefore, 
may be rejected without hesitation. The practice of sororate cannot e.xplain the iact 
of one term standing for both the father and the father’s brothers. The hypothesis 
of dual organization, on the other hand, sati.sfactorily accounts for the features. 
If a matrilineal community is divided into two exogamous sections, as children 
belong to their mother's section, they look upon their mother's sisters, who also 
belong there, as their own mothers ; while the males of their mother's generation, 
but belonging to the opposite section, being the potential husbands of their mothers, 
are naturally looked upon as fathers. In a typical patrilineal society the mother, 
the mother's married sisters, the father, father's brothers and the children all belong, 
or come to belong, to the same section ; hence the classification under consideration 
follows more easily. Therefore, the grouping together of the mother and 
her sisters on the one hand and of the father and his brothers on the other in 
kinship-terminology may be taken as an indication of the former existence of dual 
organization. 

Xow let us turn to (Southern India and see whether the terminology of kinship 
in the Dravidian languages shows these featiues of classification. I think it better 
to subjoin a table first and then to discuss its real meaning. 


Language. 

Kin'-liip-teim. 

KnL'lish tian.slation. 

Canarcrc i 

... Doddainnia (elder .sifter of the mother). 

lo eat mot he! . 


t'hikkamma (youtiLrer r-i.'tcr of the mothei '. 

■Small mother. 


1 

Dnfklajipa (hii'?band of the tirst). 

(treat fathei'. 


j t'hikkajiiia (husband of the second). 

Doddapp.r (eider brother of the father). 

' (.'hikkapiia (youmrer brother of the father). 

i 

i Doddamma (wife of the former). 

Small fatiier. 


Chikkamraa (wife of the latter). 



^ Mysore Cen-'.u^ Report, 1011 ; L. H. Morgan, of Consany-'uuf!/. 
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As a natural consequence the children of these relations are denoted by the same 
terms as one's own brothers and sister^, with the usual distinction of elder and younger. 


Language. 


Kinship-term. 


Engli.sh translation. 


Telugu* 

... Petal)! (elder sister of the mother : wife of the 
father's elder brother!. 

Great mother, 


Pinatalli (younger sister of the mother ; riife of 
the father'.s younser brother). 

.''mall luothei. 


Pettandri (father's elder brother ; mother's 
elder sister's husband). 

Great father. 


Pmatandri (father's younger brother ; mother's 
youmier sister's husliaud). 

Small father. 

Tamil- ... 

... Periya tay (mother's elder sister ; father's elder 
brother'.s wife ? ). 

tbeat mother, 


Seriya tay (mother's yountrer sister; father'.s 
younger brother's wife 

Small moth *r. 


Periya takkappan (father's elder brother : 
mother's elder sister's husband). 

Great father. 


Seriya takkappan (father's younger brother : 
mother's younger sister's husband). 

Small father. 


The first thing to be noted in this list is that father's brothers and mother's 
sisters are distinguished from the father and the mother respectively only by the 
addition of an adjective meaning great or small, according as the per.son referred to 
is elder or younger than one's father or mother. Thus virtually father's brothers 
and mother's sisters are classed together with the father and the mother respectively. 
Not only this, but, as is to be expected as natural consecpience of this groupinsi. 
father's brother's wives and mother's sister's husbands are clas.sed with mother's 
sisters and father's brothers respectively. Therefore, if the argument elaborated 
above be granted, here we have a strong proof of the former existence of dual 
organization in the Dravidian region of Southern India. 

The true significance of these terms of kinship can be better comprehended 
if we compare the parallel terms used in the Aryan languages of India. Here we 
will start with the Koukani dialect of Marathi, because, as both geographicallv aiiil 
linguistically it show.s evident traces of Dravidian culture, it is likelv to afford us a 
transitional stage. 


He! at ion. 

Konkani.® 

Marathi, 

Guier.'iti. 

Hindi.* 

j 

Punjabi.® 

Father 

Bappa 

Biipa 



B.'ip or pitii 

Peo 

FatlikT’^ bi’otlu'r .. 

Bappollyo 

Chulata or 

Ka ki > 

(E.i T.tu (P.) 

Tava Glu'u.l. 



Kaka 


IviChaehd 


Mother's -Ister 

M.\vaet 

Mavaci ; 

Masi 

MAosi 

AL'i.si. 


* IMorsan, op. cit. ; I have left out Moreau's transliteration-marks. - Morgan, op. cit. 
^ These Konkani terms I owe to the kindness of my friend Mr. V. S. Hejmadi. 

’ ^ P. Census Keport, 1911 : Punjab, op. cit. s i. 
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The Sanskrit corresponding terms are, in order : Pita, Pitrivya (one belonging to 
tlie father) and Matrishvasa (sister of the mother). First, it must be noted that 
the term for mother's sister in all the languages under review is clearly derived from 
the Sanskrit term for that relation, which, again, is pinely descriptive. This is as 
we should have expected from what little we know of the social organization of the 
people of Sanscritic culture. They seem to have had the patriarchal familv as the 
basic unit of their social organization, the existence of the clan proper being almost 
doubtful. TIother's sister, therefore, tended to be sharplv distinguished from the 
mother by a term which showed her exact degree of consanguinitv with the mother. 
But if the theory of culture-contact developed by Dr. Pavers and Prof. G. Elliot 
Smith be correct, then we should expect, from its geographical position, to find in 
TlaraGii, and especially in the Konkani dialect thereof, traces of a transitional stase. 
As a matter of fact, we .started with the Konkani terms in the hope that we .shall 
discover some vestiges of the Dravidian system. Are our hopes, then, frustrated t 
Ko ; we shall see later on that, though not the term for mother’s .«ister. yet terni.s 
derived from it have preserved for us important clues. Suffice it to point out. for 
the present, the marked contrast between the Aryan and the Draviilian nnmmi- 
clatuxe. Given the patriarchal tendencies and the later development of .so-called 
joint-family, the brother of the father will tend to be approximated to the father. 
This we find to be the case if we go into the etymology' of the terms for f.tther'.s 
brother. Thus Tau ami Taya seem to be derived from the Sanskrit term Tata, 
meaning father ; nay. in the Uiiite<l Proviuce.s’^ father ',s elder brotlier is actually' 
called Bara bap, meaning ” great father." The Konkani term is j)lainly connected 
with the term for father. The Karathi term apparently .seems to go agaimt us. 
Here too it i.s only the appearance that is illusive, but the reality is (piite different ; 
for Chulata will have to be derived from the Prakrit Cliullatao. which, in its turn, 
has to be traced to the Sanskrit Kshudra tata. meaning .small father."- Perhaps 
also Kcika and Chiicha will be proved to be ultimately derived from the San.skrit 
Tata. This partial non-differentiation of the fatlier's brother from the fatlier must 
have been facilitated bv the contact of the .Vryan people ^vith the Dravidian >vstem. 
Perhaps it might be contended that this grouping together of the father's br.jther 
with the father is of the same order a.s that of the Dravidian sy.stem. One argument 
against this contention is furnished by the fact that the parallel fe.iture of the 
grouping together of the mother and the mother's .sister is totullv wanting in the 
Aryan .^vstem. A second and an eipially .strong argument is providci! liy- the term 
for the wife of the father's brother hi the Aryan languages. This per.^on i> denoted 
by' one of the three terms Chachi, Kaki. t'hulati — all. as can be easily' seen, feminine 
nouns formed from the terms for the father's brother. This is e.ssentiallv different 
from the Dravidian ayntem. where this person is classed with the mother and the 

* Cemui Report, p. 23(). 

' J. J. Meyer, Hindu TaRs, p. f.),. 2. 
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mother's sister. This marked contrast -will, it is hoped, bring into clear relief the 
true significance of the features of the Dravidian svsteiu discussed above. 

iSTow we have to investigate what vestiges we can find in the Konkani and the 
Marathi svstems of the Dravidian system ; for if we can establish that the Konkani 
system is such as would follow from a mixture of the Aryan with the Dravidian 
system, then we shall have strengthened our contention that the Dravidian system 
is fundamentally distinct from the Aryan one ; and also we shall have gone far towards 
substantiating our theory about the genesis of the features under review of the 
Dravidian system. We have,, therefore, to inquire whether there are anv terms 
that lend themselves to a favourable interpretation. I subjoin a table of terms 
which seem to me to be valuable from this point of view : — 


lU'latiiiu. 

Konkani. 

Marathi. 

Gujerati. 

Bengali.* 

Hindi. 

Punjab'. 

M.S.- Brothel's son 

Putanyo 

Putanyo 

Bhatrijo 

Bhaipo 

Biiatiia 

Bhatija 

W.8.^ 

Bhacho 

Bhacha 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

M.S. Sistei'sson 

Do. 

Do. 

Bbanej 

Bhagiie 

Bhania 

Bhanevan 

W.S 

Putanvo 

Do. 

Do. 

Bonpo 

Do. 

Do. 

M.8. Brother's daughter 

Dhuvadi 

Putani 

Bhatriji 

Bhaiji 

Bhatiii 

' Bhatiji 

W.S 

Bhachi 

Bhachi 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

M.S. Sister's daughter... 

Do. 

Do. 

■ Bhaneji 

Bhagni 

Bhanii 

Bhanevin 

W.S 

Dhuvadi 

Do. 

Do. 

Bonjhi 

Do. 

Do. 


To facilitate reference I will adrl a list, to be read in exactly the same order 


as the above, from the Dravidian languages 


Ganarese. Telugu. 

Tamil. 


Maganu 




Koduku 

IMakan 

Sodaraliva 




Menaliudu 

Marumakan 

Do. 




Do. 

Do. 

IMaganu 




Koduku 

Makan 

Masalu 




Kuthuiu 

ilakal 

Sodarasose 




Menakodalu 

Marumakal 

Do. 




Do. 

Do. 

Magalu 




Kuthuru 

Makal 


Before embarking upon a discussion of the significance of these tables we must 
inc^uire into the meaning of the terms in the Aryan languages. Without entering 

‘ I leave to thank my friend Mr. Kshitieprasida t hattojiadhyaya for these terms. 

- Man speaking. 

“ Woman ^-peaking. 
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into the details of etymology, it may be broadly stated, first, that most of the terms, 
with few exceptions in Konkani and Marathi, which will be specially dealt with later 
on, are connected with the Sanscrit terms for these relations or their parents ; 
secondly, that they have no reference to the sex of the speaker, the Bengali terms 
“ bonpo " and “ bonjhi '' being no exceptions, for they have the same meaning as the 
corresponding terms used by the males, ” bon being only a more Pracritized form 
of the Sanskrit term for sister, ” bhagini ” ; thirdly, they have reference only to the 
parents and the sex of the person referred to. The result is that these relations are 
denoted by terms which mean the son or the daughter of the brother or the sister, 
as the case may be. I emphasize this point here because it has got an important 
bearing on our discussion. 

Xow let us turn to the Dravidian terms to see how far they agree or disagree 
with the Aryan ones. The first observation to be made about these is that they 
depend, not only on the parent and the sex of the person referred to, but also on the 
sex of the speaker. The terms which a sister uses for her sister's children are used 
by the brother for his brother's children, which, in their turn, are the same as those 
used for one’s own children either by a male or a female. The other set of terms, 
i.c. the terms which a brother uses of his sister's children and a sister of her brother's, 
properly belong to the subject of cross-cousin marriage and will be treated there. 
The peculiarity in the nomenclature just pointed out in the Dravidian system essen- 
tially distinguishes it from the Aryan system, and its causes must be sought for in a 
totally different social organization. As pointed out above in our discussion of the 
terms for the father and his brothers on the one hand, and for the mother and her 
sisters on the other, such a peculiarity of nomenclature follows naturally from a dual 
organization of society. 

Xext we must take for consideration some of the terms in Konkani referred to 
above. As is evident from the li.st, the Konkani system, inasmuch as it allows the 
use of the same terms for the brother's children when the .speaker is a brother as 
those for the sister's children when the speaker is a sister, is identical with the 
Dravidian system. We mu.st inquire whether these terms are the same as those 
used for one's own children as in the Dravidian system. The terms for son and 
daughter in Konkani are " put ” and " dhu ” or dhuv ” respectively. Xow the 
terms " putanya ” and dhuvadi ” are evidently connected with put '’ and 
■■ dhuv ” respectively, meaning " like the son '’ and " like the daughter," though 
we may not at present be able to point out the particular grammatical rules which 
explain the formations. Thus it must have been evident that the Konkani svsteni 
dift’ers from Dravidian in this particular set of terms onlv slightlv. This small 
difference must have been due to the new Aryan influences. MTien in a svsteni 
of kinship-nomenclature we find that a sister approximates her sister's children to her 
own, and yet we do not find the classification of the mother with her sisters under 
one term, clearly we have to aclmowledge that we have here onlv the wreck of an 
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organization wliirli in its fully developed form inii.st have c!a^^ed the mother with 
the mother’s sisters, and thus must have been in all respects identical with the 
Dravklian organization. This wreckage must have been caused by the Aryan 
influence, the grouping together of the father with the father's brothers not being 
particularly repugnant to the Aryan ideas — nay, being actually favoured Lv the 
later development of the Aryan family — being retanied. Therefore, the Koukaiii 
svstem is essentially a mixture of two distinct kinship-terminologies based on 
widelv different social organizations. In the iMarathi terminology of the upper 
classes as given in the table above, we do not find anv evidence of Dravidian 
influence. Nevertheless, we have some reason to think that the lower classes mav 
still reveal in their kinship-nomenclature many Dravidian influences. Thus in 
the Central Provinces the term ” putnya " — the form plainlv tells us. though 
this fact is not expressly mentioned, that it comes from the lower classes — 
is both for the brother’s son as well as the sister’s son irrespective of the sex of 
the speaker.^ All this is in exact consonance with the recent theories of culture- 
contact. 

Having seen reason to think, from the evidence of the terms for the father’s 
brother and the mother's sister, that dual organization must have formerly prevailed 
in Dravidian India, let us turn to another term of kinship. The term of kinship that 
I take for consideration is that for a step-child. A step-child may be the child of 
one’s wife by her former husband or of one’s liusband by his former wife. In a 
matrilineal community with a developed family organization, as children belong to 
their mother’s family, one’s husband’s children by his former wife are necessarily 
the members of a family different to one's own, while one’s wife’s children by her 
former husband belong to the same family as one’s wife. In a patrilineal com- 
munity, on the other hand, the children in both the cases belong, in general, to the 
same family, viz., that of their necv father. Even if, therefore, we suppose (we diall 
later on examine this supposition) that common habitation in a family under one 
roof with concomitant responsibilities may lead one to look more and more upon 
one’s step-children as one’s own, and hence to class them together, we cannot 
explain, if we find it, the use of one term for one’s own children and Aep- 
children alike in a matrilineal community. Only dual organization can explain 
such a feature in kinship-terminology ; for in that type of social organization 
all the children of that clan, and that generation to which one’s own children 
belong, are classed together with one’s own children, irrespective of their family 
connections. 

"With this we may pass on to Dravidian India to see what evidence we get on 
this point. As a preliminary note I must add, without entering into the large 
(juesiion whether Dravidian India as a whole passed through the matrilineal staue, 
that some salient points from a large mass of collected data will be noticed in the 

' C.P. Cthftiis Rejiort. 1911, p. 147. 
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sequel, tending to establish the former prevalence of inatrilineality in this region, 
and hence for the present discussion we may start with that assumption. 



Canarese. 

Tehuru. 

Tamil. 

^leaniriLL 

M.S. 1 

Maganii 

Koduku 

Makaii 

Sf V.. 

M.S. \ _ 

c; j Step-daughter ... 





Magalu 

Kuthuru 

.Makai 

Dau'j:i-ter, 


To see clearly the implications of this feature of kinship-terminology, let us 
take an example of a matrilineal community with three intermarryiiifr clashes, 
A, B, C. Let us suppose a female ■' A '' from the class A is married to " B “ from 
the class B. The children of this marriage will belong to the class A. Xuw if their 
mother dies their father may marry a female either from the class A or from the 
class C, but he is not under any social necessity of restricting his choice to the clas^ A. 
Let us suppose that he marries a female from the class C. His former children 
belonging to the familv and the class of his old wife will have nothing to do with 
his new wife ” C"’ or even with himself. As far as social organization goes, then, 
there is nothing that should tend to class, from the woman s point of view, one s own 
children with one's step-children. But with a dual organization of society it is 
altogether a dilierent storv ; for one s second wife, in this arrangement, can come 
only from the same class as one s first wife, and hence, for the woman, under the 
classificatoiy regime one's .step-children will always be classed with one s own 
children. If. therefore, matrilineality prevailed in Dravhlian India, the evidence 
from the terms for step-cliildren is such as to indicate the former existence of dual 
organization. 

We have granted above, for argument's .^ake, the possibility of one > .-■tep- 
children being classed with one's own children in a patrilineal community, even if 
there prevailed no dual organization. We must now examine whether this suppo- 
sition has any basis in fact bv a reference to the kinship-terminology of the patri- 
lineal people. First we shall see how the contiguous region of India where Aryan 
languages are spoken bears on this point. As already stated, ideas of a patriarchal 
nature have been rampant in that region : an<l hence, if the supjKisition made above 
be correct, then the Aryan terminologv of kinship from this region ought to lend 
some support to it. Below I give a list of terms for step-son : — 


Mararhi. 

Bencali. 

Hindi. 

Punjabi. 

Savatra mulaga ... 

Shotuto putra 

Sautela beta 

Sakuttar. 
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It is clear from the list that the Aryan system of terminology does not lend the 
slightest support to the supposition ; on the other hand, it directly contradicts it. 
The same conclusion is forced upon us if we look through ilorgan’s lists of kinship 
terms for the other Aryan peoples, like the ancient Romans, the Greeks and the 
Slavs, among all of whom we know family organization of an intensely patriarchal 
nature to have flourished.’- Thus the supposition made above has no basis in fact. 
Hence our task is much lightened : for if a section of the Dravidian population had 
been patrilineal and not matrilineal, the terms for step-children would equally well 
prove the existence of dual organization. 

Having explored the first line of approach, we have next to take up for con- 
sideration cross-cousin marriage. Cross-cousin marriage has long been held to have 
been due to dual organization.- Dr. Rivers, in his standard x’aper on cross-cousin 
marriage in India.® also held the same view. But later on he raised some objections 
against this theory. The objection that he raises is this : wherever cross-cousin 
marriage prevails, it is the first cross-cousin that is the proper mate, and not any 
cross-cousin in the classificatory sense ; while the hypothesis of dual organization 
explains the marriage of the cross-cousins in the classificatory sense, it fails to 
account for this restriction to the first cross-cousin. He observes'’ : " The marriage 
usually takes place, not between cross-cousins in the classificatory sense, but with 
the daughter of the own brother of the mother or of the own sister of the father _ 
If so. it is necessary to explain how the mete group-relationship, which is all that is 
implied in the marriage of a man of one moiety with a woman of the other in the 
dual organization, developed into the relationship of first cousin in our narrow 
sense which seems to characterize this form of marriage, and no one hitherto has 
suggested any kind of social machinery by which this development can have taken 
place. I confess that when dealing with the subject some years ago [he refers to 
his essay on cross-cousin marriage in India] the need did not even occur to me.” 
I quote this passage because Prof. 'Westermarck, while commenting on the suggested 
connection between dual organization and cross-cousin marriage, has pointed out 
this difficulty as if discovered by his own logic and unknown to Dr. Rivers. I will 
quote the whole passage, lest I should be thought to misrepresent it. He says® : 
“ Dr. Rivers has sugge.stcd that in India and elsewhere cross-cousin marriage is 
derived from the bisection of the community into two exogamous moieties or classes, 
such as is found in some Australian tribes ; but apart from the significant fact that 
no such organization of society is known to have existed in India,® it is difficult to 

^ Paul Vino"radoff, HUtorknl J urixprndence, voi. i. pp. 232 and 268. 

= R. H. Lowic, op. cit., p. 29. 

^ -Journ. Boy. .4 -•/"/(’<■ Si c . 1907, p. fi2.3. 

* Hi.^tory of yitlaneiian Society, vol. ii. p 122. 

^ Op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 78-79. 

^ A.S a matter of fact, ilr. R. V. Uus^pll jiointod out it- exi-tenee anioiw the ComR iu 1916. 
in his book on the tribes of the Ceiitial Province-. 
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understand whj it should have led to the marriage of first cousins to the exclusion 
of marriages between other members of the two exogamous moieties.’’ He goes 
on further to point out that, in Melanesia, Dr. Rivers ascribes the institution to some 
special features. Xow it i.s evident from the passage quoted from Dr. Rivers that 
he was himself painfully conscious of the difficulty — nay. as far as I can see, he was 
the first to rudely shake the implicit faith in the dogma of dual organization of an 
influential body of anthropologists. I do not wish to inquire into the validity of 
the objection raised ; that opens up the large cpiestion of the origin of cross-cousin 
marriage, to which I hope to retiun some time in a separate paper. Suffice it for 
our present purpose to point out that Dr. Rivers, in his last pronouncement on the 
subject,^ was prepared to grant that cross-cousin marriage ” has probably ari.'cn 
in most, if not in all, cases out of the dual organization of society. 

Therefore, if we establish that in Southern India cross-cousin marriage was or 
is prevalent to a very large extent, then we have made a prana fade case for the 
former prevalence of the dual organization, unless it is shown by the dissentient." 
that this marriage practice, in the region under review, is the result of some special 
circumstances. Perhaps it may be replied that such a special case has been made 
out by Mr. F. J. Richards.- The explanation forwarded by Mr. Richards amounts 
■to this : when Dravidian India passed from mother-right to father-right, the practice 
of cross-cousin marriage arose as the result of a concession to the sentiments of the 
peoples accustomed to mother-right on the one haml and of the new-fangled ideas 
about property fostered by the introduction of father-right on the other.® ’Without 
going into details, I may point out that, even if the explanation be granted, it fails 
to account for the prevalence of this custom among such matrilineal communities 
as the Xayars.^ This awkward fact is, I think, quite adequate to establish that 
the question of the origin of the cross-cousin marriage in India is still an open 
question. With this we may proceed to the inquiry of the actual prevalence of the 
practice in India. 

To prove the former practice of cros.s-cousin marriage we may invoke the aid 
of kinship-terminology, and incidentally I have alluded above to some terms. I 
cannot enter into an elaborate discussion of these terms for reasons stated above, 
nor is it quite necessary for our pre.sent purpo.se to take up this task. We have 
decisive evidence for the actual practice of cross-cousin marriage in present-day 
India, and need not merely depend upon an inference about its former exi."tence. 
For the data on this pioint I may refer the reader to the paper of Dr. Rivers already 
referred to, and more particularly to the Census Reports of 1911 for iMy.5ore, Bombay 


^ Hastings. Ency. of B. run! E., article on ” Marriage," p. 426! A). 

- Man. for 1914. pp. 194-S. 

^ Salem District Gazetteer, vol. i. pt. 1. p. l.'?4. 

‘ K. M. Panikkar in ./onni Boj/. .li,t/iri>p //../, 191S. p. 20o ; 
Malabar Marriage ../ 1,S9I. 
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and tlie United Provinces. From these accounts it will he clear that cro3s-cou^in 
marriase has a fairly wide distribution in Southern India and also crops up here 
ami there even in Xortliern India. 

This second line of approach, then, leads ns to the same conclusion as the first. 

iS'ow we have to turn to the actual segmentation of communities into two 
exogamoiis divisions. 

The Tottivans, a Telugu cultivating caste, settled in Madura District, are 
divided into einht exogamoiis sections. " each of which intermarries only w ith one 
of the remaining " seven.^ ^^Titmg about the Yerracolla subdivision of the same 
ca.ste. Mr. E. Thurston says that they have fourteen septs, which for marriane 
purposes are divided into two classes of seven each. All the septs in one class, being 
regarded as blood-relatives, can marry only in the other class.- The first arrange- 
ment. though it does not look like the usual type of dual organization, is for the 
purposes of marriage identical with that kind of organization. The Malaiyalis of 
Salem District are divided into a large number of exogamoiis clans, called ” vaguppus," 
They are generally arranged into classes or groups, which alone are allowed to inter- 
marrv. The clans forming any one group are known as " dayadi " or brother clan^. 
and marriage between them is strictly prohibited. Thus one subsection has seven 
clans which are arranged in two classes, one comprising five clans and the other 
two. A member of any of the five clans of the first class can marry only in any of 
the two clans of the second class. Another section of the Malaiyalis seems to have 
two classes consisting of three and two clans respectively, with similar restrictions 
on marriage. The Pachai-Malaiyalis have about fifty clans, " arranged in about 
eight ■ davadi ’ groups.” AVhether each of these eight groups can marry with only 
one of the remaining seven we are not told.® The Gollas, a Telugu caste of cattle 
graziers, are divided into eight endogamous groiip.s. Each of these groups, it seems, 
has seven exogamoiis gotras.” “ as.sociated with plant totems,” which are divided 
into two ■■ dayadi ” groups of four and three ” gotras ” respectively. The marriage 
restrictions conform to the type above alluded to.^ The Uppilivans have nine 
exogamoiis clans, two of which, forming a ‘‘ dayadi ” group, from the incomplete 
account available, can marry into any of the remaining seven clans, which 
in their turn are divided into dayadi ” groups."^ The Koravas, a gipsy tribe, 
recognize six sections ; Kavadi, Menpadi, Mendra-kutti, Sattupadi. Uyyalu. and 
Bandi. In one account in which only the first four sections are taken notice of, 
it is stated that the first two. forming one " dayadi ’ group, can marry only into 
the other two sections, forming another such group. M’heii all the six sections are 

^ Mndvra Gnz.^ vol. i, p. lOj, 

- Tribes and Cades of Southern India, vol. vii, p. IsS. 

3 Suh,,,^ op^ cii.^ 2 ^* 

* Ibid., p. 172, 

"" I h d,, p, ls.7. 
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taken note of,. Kavadi and L yyalu are represented as forniiiio; one “ davadi ” group 
marrying into the other four, forming another such aroupd In Bastar, the3Iaria 
Gonds are divided into two great sections, comprising 90 ami C9 septs respectively. 
The septs of a section all regard themselves as " Bhaibancl “ or ” Gadabhai," i.e. 
paternal cousins, and marriage between them is X'rohibited. ilembers of one section 
have to look for their mates in the sejtts of the other section, because thev stand to 
them in the relation of " 3Iamabhai,'’ i.r. maternal cross-cou.'ins.- This is said 
to be the case with most of the wild Gonds.® 

This will suffice to show the wide range of dual organization in India, though 
it is highly probable that these are not the only cases ami that with more intensive 
study many more cases may come to light. 

All these peo^des seem to be patrilineal. To incxiiire whether these jteople ever 
passed through the stage of mother -right will lead us far afield : but as I have assumed 
above the former prevalence of mother-right in India, I .shall bring some points in 
support of that view without going into details. 

First, in the Report of the M<dahnr Marriage Commission is given a long list 
of the castes that follow the rule of descent through the females in 3Ialabar. To 
this list are to be added seventeen families of the Xanibutiri Brahmins from North 
Malabar, which, contrary to the usage of the caste, adhere to the same system.* 
To the castes from ilalabar, Travancore and Cochin we must add those from South 
Canara, like the Bants, 3Iogers, Halepaiks, etc.® Among the Billavas there are 
exogamous septs running in the female line, and the office of the headman X’asses 
to the sister’s son of the holder at his death.® Lastly, I may mention the case of 
the Komatis, who are so well known in connection with the rigid practice of the 
cross-cousin marriage, leading to revolting customs, among.st whom the " gotras ” 
of the maternal uncles of the bride and the bridegroom must not be the same before 
marriage can take place. ^ This restriction becomes intelligible onU' on the 
hvpothesis of the former prevalence of matrilineal descent amongst this large caste. 
There are various customs connected with birth, naming, initiation, and marriage 
which, if jtroperly interpreted with the help of detail.-. I think, will point in the 
same direction But I shall deal with this on another occasion. 

The foregoing discussion will have made it clear that we have good reason to 
believe that in Southern India there was a wide xuevalence of dual organization with 
matrilineal descent. 

P.S. — Col. T. C. Hudson has recently i)ointed out the prevalence of dual 
organization in North-Eastern India {Primit-ix Culture of India. x>. d-j). 

^ Satem. r.p. cit., p. 197. 

* R. V. Russell, Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces, vo!. iii. p. 6-5. 

® C.P. Disf. Gaz.. ■■ Chhattiscarh Feudatory State-." p. 47. 

* Madras Museum Bulletin, vol. lii. p. 47. 

^ Manual of South Canara, pp. ItiO, IGS, 17.‘>. 

Thurston, ibid., pp, g46-7. 

" Ml/sore Census Report. 1911, p. ItHt, 
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A. — IXTRODUCTOEY. 

Ox the 11th of August, 1913, one of us read a preliminary communication, before 
the Anatomical Section of the International Medical Congress held in London, 
on The Correlation of Isotherms rcith Virriations in the Xasal Index.’’ ’• 
Unfortunately, owdng to the war, the promise then given to pursue the matter 
further has been long delayed. 

In the note above referred to it was held that in view of the results obtained 
by a survev of the nasal indices available of the inhabitants of the American 
Continent, there was evidence that the greatest nose-width was found in the vicinity 
of the " heat ecpiator,’’ and that as we passed north and south thereof, there was a 
gradual narrowing of the nasal aperture, as exempUfiecl by specimens from Baffin’s 
Bay in the north, and Tierra del Fuego in the south. A map was shown in which 
there appeared a general correspondence in the numerical value of the nasal indices 
obtainable of those living north and south of the equator in corresponding isothermal 
zones. 

These observations were interpreted as dependent on the respiratory function 
of the nose as distinct from its use as a sense organ. 

1 Arthur Thomson, The Correlation of Lsotherni^ with t'aiiations in the Xasal InUc.’i. ' 
Proi:f.f.dingi of the Seventeenth Internnlionnl Congress of MeiUrine, London, 1913. Seetion 1. 
“ Anatomy and Embryology," part ii, p. S9. 
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B. — AxATOilY. 

From tlie anatomical point of view it Fas long been the custom to describe 
the nasal fossae as consisting of two regions, an olfactorv and a respiratory ; the 
former being hmited to the narrow slit dike space bounded laterally b^- the middle 
of the superior concha and medially by the corresponding area of the septum. 

The remaining parts of the nasal fossoe are relegated to the respiratory tract. 
"S arious suggestions have been made concerning the manner in which the respiratory 
stream is directed through the tassie. Tints Scliietferdecker assigns to the nasi 

(a relief just within the lateral aspect of the nostril which corresponds externally 
to the interval between the lateral and alar cartilages of the no.se), the function of 
directing the stream of air along a groove which lies between it and the tubercle 
of the septum, a locahzed thickening of the mucous membrane overlving the middle 
of the septum opposite the head of the middle concha ; this groove he proposed 
calling the sulcus yesjjiixttonas. H. Meyer assigned a similar function to the 
elevated ridge of mucous membrane (named by him the «,'/;/('/ nasi) which runs 
forwards and downwards from the free anterior end of the middle concha towards 
the bridge of the nose, there to be lost on the lateral wall of the fos>a. This, in 
conjunction with the shallow fo.s.sa called the atrium, which lies above the UniLn nasi 
and anterior to the middle nasal meatus, would certainly seem to provide a 
convenient channel for the direction of the inflowing stream of air. 

It is well to remember that owing to the presence of the hmen yuisi the passage 
leading from the vestibule in front to the cavity of the nasal cavity proper behind 
is somewhat constricted; to this Zuckerkandl applied the term ■’inner nostril. ''' 
Obviously, in the living it is the size of this channel which will determine the 
volume of the air admitted. 

The reader may be reminded that these are structures which can onlv be 
recognized in recent sj^ecimens. and are not seen on the macerated skull, with the 
jjo.s.sible exception of a ridge on the medial surface of the frontal jirocc" of the 
ma.xilla, which underlies the mucous ridge referred to above as the “ agner nasi.” 
This bony ridge, when present, i.s considered by some anatomists to represent the 
naso-turbinal which i.s found in some animals. 

In conformity with the subdivision of the nasal cavity into an olfactory and 
a respiratory region, the raucous membrane imdergoes certain modifications. M'e 
are concerned here only with the lining of the resj)iratory j)arts of the nasal cavitv. 
This consists of a membrane of varying thickness, overlaid bv a laver of columnar 
ciliated epithelium, and abund.antly beset with mucous and .serous glands. A 
eoii'iderable amount of ditlu.se adenoiil tis-ue is also present. 

The transition zone between the ciliated re.s]iiratorv mucous meiiibraiie and the 
mucous membrane lining the olfactorv region is not always well defined, and, 
acciirdmg to the statements of some ob'crvers. is apparently subject to individual 


variations 
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The vary'mg rhickne,-;? of the respinitorr inueoii> membrane i' seemiiitrl\- 
correlateJ witli its functional activitr, for. accordintr to P. Jactpies.^ the rule lioliP 
good that the thickness of the na^al mucous membrane depends essentially on the 
degree of contact of its different parts with the stream of inspired air. Thus the 
borders of the middle and inferior concha> are covere<l with an e.specially thick laye: 
of muccjus membrane, measuring as much as -j or 4 min. in thickness. The central 
area of the septum is also thickly covered. There is a noticeable reduction in the 
thickness of the mucous membrane where it lines the nasal meatuses ami the 
remaining parts of the respiratory tract, a change which is also associated with a 
reduction in the number of the contained glands. Of special interest is the fact that, 
in those places where the respiratory mucous membrane is thickest, the venous vessels, 
as was tir^t pointed out by A. von Koelliker,- form a cavernou.s ple.vus akin to that 
characteristic of erectile tissue, and hence often referred to as the n<x^a\ corpora ca re I'nosa. 

It was Kallius® who first suggested that the?e structures might probably be 
of use in raising the temperature of the inspired air, a suggestion which is supported 
by their disposition, since they occur particularly in those parts of the inucou' 
membrane which are brought more immediately into contact with the inflowing 
stream of air, viz., over the head, free border, and tail of the middle concha, and 
over the central area of the septum. Their absence is noteworthy in the meatusc'. 
over the floor, and in the ethmoidal region. Further confirmation of their heating 
power is supplied by the experiment quoted by Tigerstedt,^ in which air taken in 
at one nostril at 10-12' C.. and passed out at the other, entrance to the jiharviix 
being closed, comes out warmed to 31' C. and saturated with moisture. If the air 
out>ide be 0-1' C.. it is warmed to 27 -.5'. 

It thus appears that nature provides vascular and glandular arrangements 
which have as their object, as stated by .Jacque.s,“ the provi.sion of a favourable 
degree of heat and humidity for the air inspired. 

Whiht these facts have been recognized by anatomists, unfortunatelv it happen^ 
that hitherto, as far as we know, anthropologists have not applied them to the 
consideration of the form of the nasal aperture as di^played in the variou.s varietie.^ 
of mankind. 

The Respiratorij Fimclion. 

In considering the respirator}' function it is universally acknowledged that 
the nose is the main re.qiiratory channel by which air i.s jiassed to the lungs. Under 
normal coucbtions the mouth is only used for this purpose e.xceptionallv. either 
when the demand f(3r air i.s exceptionally urgent or when the nasal jjas-age is 
blocked bv secretion. 

> Poiiier, Traits d' Anatumie , 1912, vol. v, p. 009. 

- G^ifibdehref :2nd Aufl. 

2 Bai'delebcn s Handbuch der Anntoiiih dcs Ed. V. Abt. i. Toil 2. 

^ Tfxtdjook of Iltunan Ph}jitolo(j>f. 3rd ed., EnglBli trau'-latimu Lundon, 190C p 

° Poirier, loc. cit. 
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It is a well-known fact that children who have for long been the subjects of 
adenoid growtlis in the naso-pharvnx exhibit defects in tlie development of the 
nasal channels, which are the outcome of the imjierfect use made of the.se passages 
in association with the normal re.spiratorv function. Such children, if untreated, 
become habitual mouth breathers, with the result that the nasal passages never 
acspiire their proper expansion, and the hard palate its proper juoportions. 

But the mere admission of air to the lungs in sufficient cpiantity is not all that 
i' necessary. The temperature and moi.'ture of the air thus admitted must be 
regulated, so as to cause the least amount of disturbance to the delicate tissues of 
the lungs. If too cold it must be heated : if too dry it must be moistened. It is 
these functions which we have to consider. 

The mechanism whereby the changes are effected is jirovided by the highh' 
vascular mucous membrane which overlies the turbinal bones (conchce). A vertical 
section through the nasal fos.sse reveals the fact that the space provided for the 
flow of respiratory air is much less than is at first suspected. The inward projection 
of the turbinal bones from the lateral wall of the nasal fo.ssa? naturally reduces the 
space available for the passage of air. the more so when we remember that these 
bones are covered, especially in the respiratory region, by a mucous membrane 
of considerable thickness, in some cases amounting to several millimetres. 

It is obvious from an e.xamination of the arrangement of tlie parts that the 
column of air flowing through the nose must be broken up into shallower streams 
which pass through the clefts left between the coiu'oluted surfaces of its mucous 
membrane-covered conchse ; and if, as was suggested by Kallius.^ this arrangement 
is devised to raise the temperature of the air as it passes over the warm mucous 
membrane, it stands to reason that the smaller the volume of the stream of air. and 
the more slowly it flows, the more readily will it absorb heat from the structures 
over which it passes. 

The arrangement is comparable to the coil of steam-pipes frer^uently employed 
for heating houses. If we wish to raise the temperature of a room we can do so 
ill two way.s — either by reducing the inflow of cold air which passes over, or in 
between, the pipes, or by increasing the area of the heating surface bv adding 
another stack of pipes. There is every rea-on to believe that Xature effects the 
same purpose by much the same meam. If th"* entering column of air passes 
through a wider channel, it is obvious that it will flow more freelv and in greater 
volume, and be less subject to the influence of the warm mucous membrane ; 
whereas, if the passages through which it has to flow are narrower, its volume will 
be -jilit uj) into thinner streams, it' course will be slower, and conse(|Uentlv it will 
absorb more warmth from the surface over which it passes. The same hoicks good 
as to the extent of the heating surface ; any increa-e in this will naturallv lead to 

‘ Bardelelieii's Ihiuilbiich cV/- '.'>s Mrn^chuK Bd. V, Abt. i, .Jena. 190,3. 
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an incred'e in lieat-gi-\-ing eiiicieney, consequently the varying vaseularitv ot the 
iniT'oii^ membrane becomes an important factor/ 

toila of yititd Coi'itif and iJn n’ ( 'nmliilKins, 

These observations naturally involve the consideration of each of the^e factor; 
m the discu'.'ion of the Cjuestion. Unfortunately, thh investigation is 'oe'Ct with 
Uiiticulties. For some of our data we mast have recourse to the skeleton, but the 
appearance of the macerated .sladl fails to give us any information regarding the 
condition of the mucous membrane. Any attempt to estimate the capacitv of the 
nasal fosste in the skull with any degree of accuracy is unsatisfactorv. because ot 
the tendency of the fluid employed to invade the surrounding air sinuses. Xoi 
can we obtain any reliable measures of the turbinal areas without first bisecting 
the skull in sagittal section. Any estimate formed by rhinoscopic examination 
in the living is necessarily restricted in its application, whilst sections on the cadaver 
are unsatisfactory for the same reason, and also because the conditions after death 
are no reliable criteria of those which existed during life. The preparation of ca-ts 
made with fusible metal involves the destruction of the surrounding structures, 
and is thus impracticable in valuable specimens. For these reasons, the onlv 
working data at our disposal are the values assigned to the nasal index in the living 
and on the skull. 

In this connection it is important to compare the index of the nasal apertarc. 
as computed from the maximum measures of the height and breadth of that opening 
on the cranium, with the nasal index, which, be it remembered, is based on the 
proportion of the width of the nasal aperture to the distance between the na.'ioii 
and the akanthion, or. more accuratelv, between the nasion and a line tantrentia' 
to the lower border of the nasal orifice in the cranium, a measure which includes the 
length of the nasal bones. 

Here again a difficulty ari.^es, for the comparison of the nasal indices onlv 
expresses a difference in the proportions of the respective measurements, and does 
not necessarilv give us reliable information as to the size of the orifice, for a nose 
of platyrrhine proportions may, by what it gains in breadth, lose in height, while 
a leptorrhine nose may gain in height what it loses in breadth, and so provide as 

1 The comparative .study of the anatomy of the nasal orihee in animals other than man is 
beyond the scope of this paper, but the following C|Uotation i.s of inteu-st. Uommander Wild, 
in his report on the voyage of the " Quest " ((Jtuijranhical Jonnnil, vul. Ixi. Xo. 2, Februarv, 192;f. 
p. 86), states that Dr. Macklin, the surgeon to the ■' Quest." made observations which show 
that the apparatu; for warming the air inhaled i.s very higiily developed in the seal tribe. The 
turbinate bones, instead of being .'luall and covered by a umiorm membrane containing blood- 
vessels, are lareer and composed of bars like a radiator covered vith a rugose membrane so 
ocsittned as to give the lamest jiossible warming surface. The funetioii is obvious, for thee' 
lise after a period below water to exhale xdolently and inhale a great rush of ice-cold air which, 
if taken unwaimed to the Iuiil's, would have a much gre.itcr cooline effect than would be bcneticial 
to a waim-bloodei! animal." 
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large a channel for the entrance of air. In the leptorrhine nose, however, as will 
he shown later, the respiratory pa'.^ages are more .^plit up. and consequently the 
volume of air is not .so bulky, but is broken up into thinner streams. 

In order to test the comjjarative values of the nasal inde.x and the ajterture 
index, a series of measurements was made on 190 male crania in the University 
Museum, Oxford, and upon 52 crania of both sexes in the Department of Human 
Anatomy. The larger male series covers specimens from all parts of the world, 
the criterion for inclusion having been .simply the fact that the nasal bones and. the 
superior maxilla were in perfect condition. How widelv divergent these specimen^ 
were is shown by the big standard deviation of the nasal index, which is .5-4. The 
smaller serie.s are all ancient Egyptians, and, in spite of the fact that the s^-xes 
are mixed, the standard deviation of the nasal index is onlv 3-4. 

Tlie measurements taken were : Xa.sal height (from the nasiou to a line 

tanseiitial to the lower margin of the nasal aperture), aperture lieidit (from tlie 

rhinion to the same point), nasal breadth, and jialato-maxillarv breadth. The 

, ,, . . T , , /'nasal breadth X IW 

following indices were calculateri : Aasal index ( — — — t a])eifure 

^ \ nasal height 

. , ; nasal breadth X lOU , nasal breadth X aperture heigiit , 

index I ; ; 4 and aperture area ( 

’ aperture height ' '1 

i.e. the nasal aperture was treated as an isosceles triangle, tlie breadth being t.'ken 

as the base. This is, of course, only an approximation. 

Correlations were then worked out. The correlation between the nasal irdex 
and the aperture index is. in the case of the miscellaneous male crania, extremely 
high, having a value of over 0-9, and in the case of the Egyptian crania it is rather 
lower, being just over 0-75. The difference in the correlation coefficient may be 
explained in several ways. First, the Egyptian .series is extremely small, and any 
irregularities, even though in themselves slight, would make considerable difference 
to the correlation. Secondly, the mi.xing of males and females hits been shown in 
many cases to affect correlations very considerably. Thirdly, it is jiossible that the 
inter-racial and iiitra-racial correlations may be ditt'ereiit.^ 

The high correlation between tlie nasal inde.x and the aperture inde.x in the 
cast- of the 190 male crania of mixed races seems, however, sufficient to .siigge.st 
that from a knowledge of the nasal index we could predict witii a fair degree of 
certaintv the value of the aperture index. If this be .so, we may lie fairly confident, 
from our knowledge of the nasal iiulices of iiuiiiy races, tiiat we are not going wrmic; 
ill neglectina: the aperture inde.x. In other words, anything tliat i-^ true of tlie 
nasiil iinle.x will be true of the aqierture index. 

^ T-scclu'jioiiikovi^lTv flff. IV. ffiini tk.;t tlit* t oi u t ucflicibiit ketvvctii 

the UiA-sal irifUcus of inun a:nl wohh n ]/(_!« iihh’i: to t\\ o uroiip- wn- a" liiiili a^ — 

< ukunov.-sky. ii^ir-ir the same niatonal ini]t-}»ejnlcur k’ 1 u» inclraim^' twenty-'eveii Lrioiiux. 
a lailiuT lowri' burielatiou of - n-flsS (j-o.".-!. .V 'i xail <nrrelati« n for irroiij.-. of < rania 
r. )7 ay’cear to have been ealculatt,-..!. 
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Thf Lorrelation between the iia-al index and the iipfiture ann was next worked 
out. It would appear, from ea-ual observation, that h'ptorrhine skulls would have 
a small aperture area, ami rm Our ohservatioiLs on the series of ini'Cellaiieous 

male i. rania. however, show no correlation wiiatever. It is possible that our 
calculation of the aperture area is wide of the mark : but suj)posiim that there had 
been even a small correlation it shcnild have been brought out in our figures. 

In the absence of any ai curate method of recording the capacitv of the na'al 
respiratory tract, the best we can do is to submit for the reailer’s in-spection two 
photographs of e.xtreme foriiLS of na'al aperture, taken actual 'ize with a telephoto 
lens, so as to reduce as much as possible the misleading effects of perspective (Pi, \'l, 

Fig. 1). 

For all practical pnirpO'C' thc'e may be regarded as orthographic figure' of ti;e 
Structures represented. The two extremes of form are shown. The one (on the 
left) exhibiting the narrow no'c with .i leptorrhiim na'al iude.x of ;>9-4 n an Algompiiii 
Indian from the neighbouihood of Lake Erie. The other (on the right) with the 
wide nose, having a platyrrhine imlex of 5-1 • L is a Xorth-we't Australian. A glance 
at the two figures reveals the fact that, in the sfieciineu with the narrow no'e. the 
channels between the chonch* laterally and the septum centrally are much narri.)wed. 
and more split up by the projecting couclne than is the ( a'e in the Australian 
specimen, in w-hich. be it noted, the middle concha, though still m ilt'j. is not seen, 
partlv owing to the circumstance that it is obscured by the shadow, hut abc) largelv 
dependent on the fact that it is not nearly sO well developed. It is clear that in 
this specimen there is a much more open and free channel for the passage of air. 
and consecpaently the inflowing stream will be less broken u[) and therefore h s' 
subjected to the cptalifying action of the mucous membrane overlying the turbinal'. 

That tliese are features commonly disi)layed by skulK of the leptorrhiue and 
platx-rrhine type.s is evidenced by the plicitographs of crania shown in PI. M. Fig. '2. 
T'nfortunatelv it is not always easy to procure examples where the turbinal iMuies 
are still intact, for in the processes of natural decay, and the removal of skulls from 
liurial' of different sorts, these delicate f)one.s are apt to he broken and lost, hence 
the (h'lice of specimens is limited. The crania represented are amongst the most 
|)erfect that could he found m the Oxford collection, and. as will he 'eeu. thev re| ,;..t. 
with individual variations, mo't of the broad features e.xhlbited lu PL VI, Flu. 1. 
which specimens are here a, gain included. 

An e.xteu'ive examination of the skulls at our di'pO'al has been made, and the 
results on the whole are coiihrm.itory of the above observations m re-pect of the 
modificatioii.s in the size of the main re.spiratory channel as correlated with the 
iuctease in the numerical value of the nasal index. 

It niav be assumed, therefore, that not only does the nasal index reconl the 
proportional width of the nasal aperture, hut that that proportion abo iiidirates 
a corresponding ditference in the capacity of the respiratorv chaimels. 
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in Relation to certain Climatic Condition's. 

Respiration in Relation to Habit a)td Climate. 

It would be iiitere-^ting to compare, iii the living, the vital capacitv of the 
lungs with the development of the nasal channels, for it appears reasonable to 
suggest that a man engaged in work which entails continued muscular effort wouhl. 
under normal conditions, either develop a freer respiratorv tract or else have 
recourse to deepened breathintr. It is possible that we mav account in this wav 
for the individual variations that mav be met with. 

It might also be of interest to ascertain whether those who from youth upwards 
have been engaged in employment-- wliich demand a greater tax than usual on the 
respiratory system, as for instance player^ on wind instruments, or glas' blower.-, 
exhibit any individual increase in the capacitv of their na-al frxsa:* a- compared 
with the majority who make no -uch demand on their breathincr apparatus. 

It may generally be concede<l that active exerci.se during childhood and youth 
i-; the be-t preparation for -^ui-h development- within the no-e a- are be-t ada[iteil 
to fulfil the functions of a perfectly adjusted apparatus. These will include not 
only the capacity neces-ary to tian-mit an adeipiate supply of air. but according 
to environmental condition- will provide for the adecpiate heating and moi'teiuiig 
of the inflowing stream. 

It is recognized by phy.-iologi-t- that in tlm tro))ic-^ man be( ome- more ihgieiideiit 
upon respiratory ventilation to regulate the heat loss from hi- body. For good 
ventilation of the lung- it is nece--arv tliat the r— ideal air be ke]it a- near the 
physiological mean as po-.-ible ; thi-^ can only be done w lieii the individual pre-erves 
hi- power of bivathuig out to the fulle-t extent. When the residual air i- -mall 
in amount, the re-pitv.torv re-imn-e to i-xcn i-e i- deepened breathing without iiu rea-e 
in rate ; when the residual air i- large, ami therefor.- the vital ca])a"it\' dimiiii-hed. 
the re-pon-e to exen i-e i- ])anting. (hie et the ilanger- to the white man in the 
tropic-, espeeiallv where the wet hidb i- high, i- that he find- it dithcult to get 
-ulticient exerci-e. and enn-etiuentiv lo-e- tin- advantage gained tc. re-piratii in 
thn.uigh the use of hi- abdominal mu-i le-. wid, h have lo-t their tone. In tin tT-ojii, - 
al'O the power of losing water from the iv-piratorv traa-t i- uinh mbtedlv of i ou-idera! le 
[ihv'iologleal imiportanee. In air i ontaining tin- hig!it‘-t relatic e humiditv. the 
exi-tence of a free pet-sage of entry i- of adv. itage. in order that -utficiriit air mav 
be bre.tthed in to ab-orb w.iti r trom the re-p;ratorv tra.rt. For the-e comment- on 
the phv-iological a-pect- of the oue-tioii eve an- indebted to Colonel Flack. M.D.. 
of the Piova! Air Fore- . 

Thus, it Would appea.r tha.t. ajiart from th ■ i on-ider.irion ol teni^ierature, tin 
dryue-s of the atmo-phere exerci-e- (|uite a cli-iraeteri-tic etfect. Anvone who 
ha- to -it for long in a -teamdieateil railwav carri.ige -oon recognizes thi-. and a- 
the subsecpient ob-ervatioii' make < h-ar. tin re -eem- .tbundant evnleiice to -iigge-t 
that such a comlltion. if long eoiitimn-d. a- ha]ipen- a.mong-t the dwellers in tliose 
region- which are ixtreiivly dry. jiromote- an increa-ed di-eharge from the mucous 
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membrane of the no>e such as will counteract the drying ett'ect of the inflowing 
'tream. and so abate the deleterious etl'ect it might otherwise have on tissues of 
the lungs. The conditions under which man lives are .'O diverse that the interactions 
of temperature and humidity are not necessarily one and the same. AVe may have 
high temperature combined on the one hand with a dry atmosphere, on the other 
with a varving amount of humiditv. So also low temperatures may be similarlv 
affected. AMiich of these particular factors, in any group of people occupying 
different climatic areas, exercises the paramount influence, it is difficult to determine. 
There seems reason to believe that temperature is the more dominant, though this, 
as will be seen later, may be modified by varying degrees of humidity. 

Unfortunately, too. the seasonal variations of climate have to be taken into 
account as a modifying influence. In chmates subject to extremes of temperature 
we may not be on safe ground in basing our comparison on a mean temperature, 
which, in numerical value, may ec]ual that of a region in which less variation fnan 
the mean is recorded. 

In the one case, the habits of the people may be such as to help them artificially 
to overcome the extremes to which they are subjected : whilst, on the other hand, 
the dweller in a climate of which the mean of temperature is the same, may be more 
the child of Xature and need have less recourse to artificial means. 

If our hypothesis be sound we are justified in assuming that mesorrhine peciple 
are those who dwell in a cUmate in which the air is neither so cold nor so dry as 
to injure the lungs. 

If we reduce the temperature of the air to a point at which its contact with 
the lung tissue would be harmfvd. then it must be adeepately heated either by 
artificial or by natural means ; if the latter, this can be effected either bv reducing 
the volume of the stream, splitting it up and slowing its flow, or by increasing the 
heating surface. If. again, we raise the temperature above what mav be regarded 
as the average reepdrement, then the freer the access of the inspired air the better, 
since it has alreadv reached a temperature which can do no injurv to the lunu'. 


r. — C limate. 

In estimating the relationship between climate and the structure of man we are 
concerned not so much with the causes of temperature and humiditv as with their 
actual distribution. 

Ttii'peralnre. 

A glance at any i-othermal map will reveal eeitaiu main fait.s. Pnvt. althoULh iLi' 
temperature L'enerally falls from the Kijuator to the 1‘oles at au average ot 1 F. h ; each (leuice 
of latitude, this ideal condition m found only in oceanic aieas at 'ea-li-vil ; larue land masses 
tend to upset the equiliiirium. Secondly, the sea.soiial tempeiatuie in the tiopics is faiilv stoMe. 
Tile greatest ehaiuits take place in tlu- centie of large eoiitineiit.,1 ana'. Fov instaiae in part' 
of Siliti'ia the .July isotlic: m.' aie ti'U F. aial the .Jaiuiaiy I'otla ■ m.s - C.o J'. 
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III the tropics the ciiurnal changes, especially in regions far from the sea, tend to he reiy 
great. In parts of the .''udan. for example, the maximum day tempeiatuic may be over 100' F., 
and in exposed places the minimum temperature just before dawn may fall a^ lou' as or lower 
than 40' F. 

The southern summer and winter are more intense than the northern, because during the 
former period the earth is in its nearest position to the sun (perihelion), and during the lattei 
period at its aphelion. M'hat the southern hemisphere gains in intensity during the summer 
it loses in time, because the sun is eigdit days longer in the noitheiii hemisphere than in the 
southern. The distribution of land masses in the two hemispheres is very ditt'erent. with a 
corresponding effect on the climate. In the southern hemisphere there is a larger proportion 
of water, tending to make the extremes of temperature less marked, ivith a result that in spite 
of the greater intensity of the sun's rays at certain periods of the year the summei' aie on the 
whole less torrid and the winters milder. 

The mean temperature, as worked out from a series of diurnal means (M'hich diuinal means 
have in most cases been arrived at by adding the maximum and minimum daily temperature 
and dividing it by two\ will therefore have an entirely clilierent .significance in cceanic and in 
continental areas, the different sicriiiticance depiendint; entiiely on the degree of variability of 
the temperature, both cliurnally and annually — that is to >ay. the difi'eience between the daily 
maxima and minima and the difference between the hottest aiicl the coldest months. In dealing 
tvith our figures, however, which necessarily represent a large series of observations from all 
over the world, it has been necessary to accept the mean annual temperature, as it would haidly 
have been possible, without introducing needless complications, to include the variation as veil 
as the actual mean. 

A further limitation must be made to judging the temperature iiom isothcimal map.'-. These 
maps are compiled from such observations as are available at present ; they are unfoitunately 
much fewer than could be unshed. Secondly, the temperature is reduced to sea-level, which 
militates against their application to people living at high altitudes. 

In taking temperature-^ for comparative piirpo-se-s, therefore, we have not relied 
on isothermal maps, but have taken the actual reading for mean annual temperature 
at the station — or. in some cases, the mean of several stations — which seemed best 
to represent the climatic conditions under which various peoples are living. In some 
cases this must neces.sarilv be unsatisfactory, but in every case an attempt has been 
made to get the best available reading. 


Honiiditij. 

The moisture of the .'lir has un important effect on its temperature. In a moist atmosphere 
less heat is lost by radiation than in a ilry. For purpioses of the jiresent study, however, humidity 
has been considered separately, and in the stations cliosen there is so little coirelation between 
temperature and relative humidity taken in bulk that they may be consideicd as almost 
independent. The factor in the moisture of the atmosphere that is important for oui- picsent 
purpose is not the absolute humidity, but the "relative humidity." Thi- may be simply 
explained : In a dry climate, where the relative humidity i- low, conditions arc sueli that the 
atmosphere can hold more water than i- available: in a damp climate there may be no more 
actual aqueous vapour present than in the drie.st deserts, but temperature conditions may 
produce a closer approach to saturation. For example, in the Kufra Oa-is in the Libyan Desert, 
Rolf found that in Aimust the absolute humidity (vapour ure) was I-.I iniii. (which 

corresponds closely to the damp winter air in Western Europe), with a temperature of 102' F. 
the relative humidity was 9 per cent., wherea-;. uith the normal winter temperatures of Westein 
Europe such a decree of humidity would corre-pond to a rftathn- humiclitv of S0-9(l 
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pel' cent. Tbe relative iiuniiclity. then, is the percentajre ratio of the actually observed vapour 
presstu'e. and the vapour pressure at saturation. If Ji denotes observed vapour pressure, that 
is the amount of tvater in the air as measured by a psychronieter and H the vapour pressure 

h 100 

at saturation, then the relative humidity ttill be . The physical effect may be noted 

in a snow-field. In the sun hiuh temperatures trill be experienced, and H. -nhich increases 
rapidly with temperature, will be high. The breath is immediately absorbed by the atmospheie, 
and a fall of snow is of no eonsetpience as the clothes rapidly dry. In the shade, however, the 
temperature is low. several degrees below freezing; H therefore falls rapidly, and the breath 
congeals in icicles on the moustache. A second example will make the point clearer. In veiy 
dry cloudless tropical areas dining the day everything is so diy that a sponge become' hard in 
a few minutes. At nicht, however, the temperature falls rapidly and there is a heavy dev. 

As a contrast we mac- compare the mean relative humidity foi .January and .July at Pueito 
de Anco iCbilej and Timbuktu : — 


Puerto de Ance — 

7 a. 111 . 

s a.iu. 

1 p.m. 

2 p.m. 

9 p.m, 

.January 

— 

1 i 

— 

74 

7S 

July 

— 

76 

— 

77 

SO 

Amiual mean 

— 

7o 

— 

73 

7S 

Timbuktu — 

January 


— 

ifi 

— 

2(1 

■Itilv 

74 

— 

:W 

— 

60 

Annual mean 

4:J 

— 

21 

— 

30 


It will be seen that in an ■‘oceanic climate” such as that of Pueito de Anco the relative 
humidity remains comparatively stable, whereas in the centre of a continent the vaiiations aic 
immense. 

In arriving at a figure for correlation purposes tve have taken the mean annual 
relative luiiniility as expre'sing the average condiTioii'. It can he shown that the 
mean is the mo.st representative coinlition. but where there is great variation — 
as. for imtance. in the centre of large continents and in desert areas — it would 
hardly appear that the mean relative humidity was correlated to the recjuirements 
of maiikiiul in the same manner as the mean relative humidity of a stable character 
such as We find in oceanic areas. 

Rdation hetween ReJative Hunadifij and Tiinptriitnre. 

Tiu-re arc other rlifiiculties due to the relatioiisliipot the rel.itive iuimidity and the tem]ierature. 
Wo have already jliowii that the radiant heat of the sun I'liu temperature) vill eau'C the air 
to be dry and absorbent, whereas the shade temperature may in extreme cases be so low as to 
cause the moisture in the air to approach to saturation. Ueitain difficulties mav. therefore, 
reasonaiily be expected in comparinir those countiies which enjoy a freedom frcmi clouds with 
tho'C wlio'c 'ky is iiormaliy overcii't for a great deal of the year, evin thouuh sliade temperature 

is recorded 

It may be argued that tile correlation betveen temperature and iiuiniclity is of no importance 
to the present eng uiry : it will, however, be seen that if we are to correlate tlie nasal index with 
two variate-', it is neees'ary to know the relationship not only of tlie nasal index and eacii of 
the vaiiatc', imt also of the two variates to one another. It would appeal, then, that the 
relationship of relative humidity and tem])crature will be great in tho.'O regions where the 
absolute vapour pressure is constant, and small where it is not ; and that, a.s we are concerned 
not with the meteorological but with the biological aspect, the correlation will be the result of 
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eliaiKe — the cuincidence of meteoroloiiical :?tatiou< with stations ^^hel'e aiithropoloitital niea'ure- 
have been made — rather than the expres'ion of a real condition, but that by taking a 
wide number of stations with widely diverse climatic condition.s we may get an approximately 
correct result. If we range tlie world widely enough we spall have little (onclatum betwtin 
these two factois : if we take similar types of climate — that is. cvheie the absolute vajiour pic'suie 
is similar — the relative humidity will be negatively correlated with the temjieratuie. but wheie 
tile temperature is constant the relative humidity will not, of course, be coi related with it unless 
the absolute vapour pressure i= als.a constant. 


CorreJiitioii-'f hiJirm) (.'hmiiff mnl INo.so/ Indi.r. 

Eelative humidity may be justitiablv correlated with nasal index ; both are 
percentage ratios and strictly comparable. As regards nasal index and temperature 
it might be argued that to correlate a ratio and an absolute measurement is nut 
entirely satisfactory ; while admitting the weight of such an argument, it can be 
shown by a " product moment ” table that the correlation is sufficiently linear to 
make the result significant. 

We can rely, therefore, on the correlation between the lU'al index ami 
temperature, and that between the nasal index and humidity, pointing the way to 
the actual state of affairs — that i.s to say. if in one case we have a high correlation — 
the two factors are probably in actual fai-t dependent the one on tlie otlier. The 
combined correlation between nasal index on the one hand ami teiuperature-aml- 
humidity on the other, will probably also jioint the way to an actual fact. iVe 
do not use the word " probably ” in the loos,^ ^ense of a <|ualifying adverb expressing 
a vagueness of niim.l and a desire to shirk real isspes. but in tlie sense that we speak 
of the "law of probabilities." meaning that in betting parlance "the odd' are in 
favour of." As we shall show later, the actual odds are — 

6 to 4 in favour of our being able to predict the na'al index from a knowledge 
of the temperature : 

6 to 4 against our being able to iiredict the nasal index from a knowledge of the 

relative humidity ; 

7 +0 3 in favour of our being a.ble to predii-t the nasal iialex from a kiio\\iedge of 

both temperature ami relative humidity ; 

if we have correctlv associated the peojile with an apprcyiriate chinate. 

In some ca'Cs tlie contrast of habitat between allied peo[iies appears to ]jroduce 
an alteration in the nasal index. Tlie mo't 'triking example of this < an be touml in 
the case of the Kanets. to which attention lui' been drawn by T. H. Holland.^ The 
Kanet' of Kulu. living in a fertile valley in the Piuijaub. give a mean na^al index 
of 74-1 (>ixty persons measured) : the Kanet' of Lalioiil. living lU.OdU feet up on 
the barren .'ides of the mountains, have a na'al index of <)t)-4 (thirtv persons 

^ Jounu 
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measured). ITifortunatelv. exact meteorological data are not available, but ve 
mav assume tiiat at the higher altitudes the temperature is appreciably cooler.^ 

D. — Correla.tidx ; Xa'.al Index and L'ltmate. 

The material utilized in thi,^ paper i> given in Appendix I. It lut' been 
collected in as large series as po?'-ible. The temperature record' are tho-e published 
in the various text -books, especially Hanu's Ltitibiich der Miteoroloijtt.- but references 
have been made to the original Meteorological Report.s. For the greater part of 
the data on relative humiditv we are indebted to IMr. H. 0. Beckit. Reader in 
Decigraphv in the Univer.'itv of Oxford, but original authoritie' have aho l.eeii 
conmlted. It is unfoitimate that there still remain a number of record' of na-al 
indices for which no exact meteorological data can be discovered. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced in deciding what figures were really 
comparable. First, even where both the meteorological and the anthropological 
data -were taken in the same place, it is of importance to know whether the persons 
on whom the anthropological measurements were made came from the place where 
they were measured, or happened to be there on military service, or for some .similar 
reason. Again, so many anthropological data are grouped ethnologically or even 
politically that we frec^uently meet with groups described, e.g. as " soldiers from 
all Italy.” or Toureg " from the Sahara." The data go to show that there are local 
variations in the na'al index which often appear to be closely related to local 
climatic conditions, and for this reason we have tried as far as possible to avoid 
averaging climate, and have given the actual data from stations near the various 
peoples. 

In order to measure the actual numerical relaticjii'hip of the relative humidity 
and the temperature (each separately and or both taken in conjunction) to the 
na«al index, correlation tables have been coii'tructed bv the ” product moment ” 
method, and eoef&eients of correlation calculated. 

Of the correlations calculated for our data, the correlation between nasal index 
and temperature is by far the greate.st. the coefhcient being 0-6291 + 0-033. The 
correlation between nasal index and humidity is not great, 0-1188 A U-Obti. But 
if we take into consideration the fact that correlations between parts of indices of 

' tine of lecentlv ofj'erve<l a .'imilar plienomenoa in tlie iieiuliliuni iKicd of the \'aljev 
of AIexi(.o. Indians who appealed to belong to the same racial stock were meetinu- in the market 
place of a small village, which lay on the mountain side in a neutial zone betvcei ii the hot tropical 
jungles of the Terra f’.ahente and the colder temperate climate ot tlie plateau. The Indian' 
who came up from the 'teaming lowland' were very noticeably luoie j.lalcnhine than thi;se irum 
the colder, drier atmospheie of the Iiighland', anil could be ilifteu iitiati d lx (.’h.-ei \ ing the foim 
of the no^p. 

- Clni'fifK of th'! Iw \V. G. Kench-ewa wa' uriii rtunatciy m t jaiMi-hed until 

after the ouik of thi' article ww:, written. 
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the same body are often less than this, even the latter re-'uit i' of weight. ^ The 
correlation b'etween temnerature and. rCiative Lumiditv in the jilaces tvhere our 
anthropometric data were collected i^. as might be expected, both low and nettative, 
tlie figure being ^O-OhTl : on the whole there i.' a tendencv for the hotter places to 
be slightly ilrier. The ac-ttial relation-hip of relative humiiiity to temperature lia- 
beeii di-cu-ised above, but the result of our correlation table i- imiiortant. because 
it shows that we have on the whole iiiclui.te.l in our tables tvpes of climate which 
are not only cold andl dry. or hot and moi^t. combinaticjiis which would give a high 
positive correlation, but al-o variou- intermediate tvpe^. The low correlation al-o 
show- u- that, at lea-t a- far a- our .lata are coiirenie.l. we mav treat the temperature 
and the dampue.s- of the ,tir a- iude])eudent fai tor-. If the na.-al index lie i ou.-idered 
in relation to teinperature-auil-humidlitv taken in tonjuiictiun. the ciirrelation is 
slightly higher than that between nasal imlex and Temperature alone, being actually 
('•723d + 0 ■02-59. 

In order to apply experimenTai proof to our correiatiou table.-, coefiicieiits of 
regre-'ion were next calculated. They are a- ioiiow- : — 

iXasal index = (»• IfilO X teinjierature — 13-95.- 


Tabulatiug the most frecpiently recurring temperatures (beyond which the 
formula should not be used) with the nasal imlex calculated frcim this formula, we 
arrive at the following re.-ult- ; — 

Ob-ei'ved teniperatuie ... 5o (in To Sii !(0 

Calculated na-al ind.ex ... (>7 -0 71 -b 7*1 -2 do-y y.-j.| 

It is hardlv to be expected that in every case our oi'served na-al imlice- will 
■|igree closelv with out calculated nasal indice-. ami in the ca-e of extreme value- o: 

^ In till.- (.enneitinu tlie lutci’-r.n laf oineialicii i>. tie iia-.il inbe.i iuid tlic i ( j hale 

ha- .UsoU'-eil h-c .lacoie I.ec. anil f’c.-.' -w!i ' /fce/eh i/.i.'. \Sil. ii. ]i. .‘j-toc Ihel (hIik- 

t" tile conthi'ion that " plaryniunc churai-tci- ate uiii ■.-nu rally a'-oeiatcil •arth delicliiHeplialy. 
an i . ".’C rt/C'i/. in unite a marked detuee. the re-ult- ol tarnoil Ijcri'g : — 

' — o-^olRo Ifr-lev's data. 

C.vivlnioii coefficient. 1 .1. and X.I = ^ ,]^ua. 


1 nnclation coeliitieni . < '.I. and X.I.= 


Ti-- 'c alt' iCft'C'/'iCc// col I'ei-it roll-. W ith t nf / 'i-ftir.ii ‘ trnnre.- the le-nlt- are ninth lie '.mn : — 

- o-2g''2 llnirni tiilic. (. hittac'ciiL: Hil:-. 

- (e.riin fiihe. ( liota Xacpur. 

In the fuimei ca■^e it i- posjib'e to object that tire a— m iation ot platyrihine and dolichocephalic 
chaiJtter- is due to the fact that mo-t of the lonn-hcaded rate- live in tropical climates. By 
iiio-t we do nrjt mean the number of iiiciividual-. bu.t r.tthei’ the number cif tiibes and other 
divi-ioii- which we are cornp.t'lled in the pre-eiit state ot anthvojiolouy to count as a unit in any 
intei-rd' ial com Iation tabic. ( 'ur data would -eein to -uuut -t that in thi- ca-e there iS a i lunatic 
factor lliat is affectiiva not 'inly the na-al apeitiiie but al-o tlie ee]il!a!ic inrlcx. 

- W oiking out an actual c-xample. the teiiij-i latiin at Bi.-eotf iBiittary) i.- gX en a mean 
aniiu.a) '’nlue of .'<2' I'. The c.rlculated na-al iiitler; ■- iherebne bT-b. ( oHi'anon vi' e- the ol -eived 
na-al inrie.x of seventy hv.ne Bretons a- liT-.j. 
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lieat or eolil, ilryiiess and dampiie-". our calculated value will be liable to diti'er 
coii'iderably from our observed value. U'iiui the normal formula for cab ulatiiio 
probable error', the probable error ui tlii' ea'c would amount to a difference of 
about three unit' in our calculation. U'liu; round number'. 

It will be 'e'Mi. then, that in predictiiiir the iia'al index from the temper.iture 
alone we are apt to make con.'iderable errors. Let us now make u.'e (tf the more 
complicated formula, and take both temperature and relative humidity into account 
in calculatiiio the na.<al imlex. Such a formula will be 

Xa^a! index = n--ls64T — h-252oH — 2-1 -61. 

The tollowiuo examiile will -^erve to illustrate the use i_)f this formula. The 
na'al iuile.x cif tiftv-three male Bi'hareen i' uiven as 74 -4. Ti.e climatic cc>nditicins 
for the area in which thc'e people live are : relative humiclity. do jier cent. ; tempera- 
ture. To - S' F. Applyiiicr our iornrala. the calculated na'al index will be 75-4. Were 
we. however, to U'e the formula feH temperature alone, we 'liould get as our calculated 
nasal index 78-9. Thi' is a good example of a hot dry climate. 

A' an example of a liot moist climate Garrett found an average na'al index 
of So -67 on eightv-seveii Ja.vanese. The relative Tiumiclity of Java is So per cent., 
the temperature 78 -4' F. U'ing the double formula we get a calculated nasal index 
of 83-8. whereas the nasal index calculated from the temperature alone i' SO-1. 

A cold drv climate shows similar results. Fifty men from the Chiloe Archipelago 
in .South America lunl a na'al imh-x of 71 -9. The liumidity is given as y2 per cent, 
and the temperature as 53 -G' F. The cl<»uble formula gives a calculated nasal index 
of 71' 5. The n,.'al index calculated from temxierature alone is G,s-7. 

In a cold and compar<itivelv drv climate like that oi Baghdad, where the 
humiclitv is given as 51) per cent, and the temperature as 72 -G- F.. we should expect^ 
from the double formula, a n.i'al index of 74-9. and frcun the temperature formul. 
alone a nasal index of 77 '4. JleasUiements of thirty-seven Jews from Baghdac 
gave an observed value of 75 -f). which exactly cuiucidies with the first Te.sult. 

It will be Seen than m th.O'e cases where the temperature alone gives a liad 
re.sult. we find extremes of humidity, and Iiy using the double formula w'e are able 
tcj get a result which comcid.es more nearly with the actual observation. 

The results obtained from a use of the coetlicieiit of regre"ion may be put in 
another wav. Tlie relative iuflueiicf of temperature and huimdity on the iiasu! index 
mav ho showTi bv comparing the regres.sion coefficient of nasal-iiide.x-and-teinperatiire 
with the regres'iou coefficient of iia'al-iiidex-aiid-liumidity. The respective formulae 
are ; — 

Xasal index = 0-4610 X temiierature — 43 -95, 

Nasal index = X relative humidity — tjo-ol. 

where temperature is measured in degrees Fahrenheit and relative humidity 
per cent. 
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Taken as a general rule it ajjpears. tkerefore. Tkat an increase of 2'F. is 
accompanied by an increase of one unit in the nasal index, and that an increase of 
5 per cent, relative humidity i< accompanied by an increase of one unit in the 
na^al index, when either factor is considered independentlv. Taking lioth factors 
into consideration, and making use of the formula given on p. 1(h!. viz. ; — 

Xasal index = n-d3S4 temperatiu-e — 252-3 hiimiditv — 24-91 

it will be seen that if we increa'C both tem])erature an<l humidity bv one unit each, 
the nasal index will increase by lii -8 of a unit ; again, if we increase the temperature 
by one unit and decrease the humiditv bv one unit, the nasal inde.x will increase 
by 0-2. This indicates that if temperature ami relative humiditv are pulling 
different ways, change.s in the tempierature will count more than clianues in the 
humidity. 

"We find that where the temperature is low and the air dry. the nasal index is 
low ; when the temperature is high but the air dry. the drync" of the air temh to 
produce a narrow nose. The tem23erature is, however, a dominant factor, and 
there are in this category some veiy broad nose', which form an excc’ption to the 
formula. 

^Mien low temperature is comViined with high humidity the no'C is nariow to 
medium — that is to say. the humidity vcdl account for a 'liuht broadening of the 
nose. 

Ejc< jitioii' to Forii'ido. 

There are a series of exceptions to our formula, though not to the general rule. 
lA'e can find one examjile — Egvptiau Jew: — of t!m as'ociation of a narrow no'c viih 
high temperature. In this rase the hinni<lity m extremely low. and furtlicr it is 
not certain that the pieople m cjiiestion have been long in the country. 

There are further e.xceptioii' in .'^ouTh-Ka'tcMi .V'ia. Tin- nosi.-' hi-ri- arc bmad. 
ranging between So and SG in nasal index, but it would ajtj'ear that the lelative 
humiditv and temjierature are 'O high a.' to 'iiggc-st that we might cX]>crt c. mi'a! 
inde.x of 90. The meteorological .lata are unfortunately rather scatteted liere, 
SO that it is difficult to be certain that the formula i' being correctly applied. 

Generalizing, the e.xceptioii' to our formula mav be aiialv'ed inte three main 
grouiiis. and =ome sjiecial cases which recpiire iiarticular attention. 

First, a groipi of dwellers in tropical conditions ; 'ecoud. the dweliei-' in the 
centres of continents ; and third, town dweller'. There i' a iourth da" of 
excejitions which we think mav be legitimately coiisiilered. namely, tho'c with 
whom uii.suitable meteorological data have been a"Ociated ov.ing to lack of more 
complete material. 

In the tropical group the no'e' are broader than would be e.xpected from the 
formula. Thev are consistentlv so. and in no way destroy the validity of our general 
position. It is possible also that in the 'election of the temperature of Dualla as 
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a t^'pical ■■ e't C'oa^t " temperature we have minimized the actual conditions, 
but ill any ca'e not ^utficientlv to aieount for the diherence. 

The clearc't e.Kamjile of de^^ert dwellers proving an exception to the rule octur-. 
in the case of the Amtralian ahoriirine'. These were not included in our original 
serie.s owing to lack of meteorological evidence. Spencer and Gillen give the nasal 
index of forty-two native^ whom they have measured as 100-8. The relative 
humidity at Alice Springs is 43 per cent.^ and the mean annual temperature 65 -4' F. 
Comparing this with the nearest parallel in our series. As-uan. we find that A^'uan 
is considerably drier and w'armer. 37 per cent, relative humidity and 78 -tp 
temperature Falir. If we turn to a world isothermal map we find that 
conditions are very different in the two place.-. The centre of Australia lies within 
the isotliermal range contour of 81 u a condition that is not reached in Africa except 
in the north-west Sahara. Moreover, in winter (southern summer) a maximum i- 
reached in Australia of over 113' F. It wouM appear that the mean annual 
temperature minimises the actual conditions. C>u the we-st coast of Africa, where 
similar but not .such extreme cases occur, we have already shown that the mean 
annual temperature gives too low a figure-. 

The li't of towns which are exceptions is a long one. In all these cases we have 
taken the climatic conditions, where available, of the town where the people were 
measured. In some cases this i- certainly far from their original habitat. The 
towTi' are : — 

(1) Sibsigar (in Assam). 

(2) Colombo. 

(3) Poona. Ill this ca-e two serie- are included, one from Poona alone, where 

the formula is too small, and one where the data came from Bombav 
and Poona, where the combined formula is too great. 

(4) Ko-seir. The Bi.-hareen and Ababdeh measured at Kosseir both ha\e 

cliiferent nasal indice-, one of which i- not very difierent from what 
might have been expected at Ko-seir. The combined result, however, 
is wrong. Both tribes have a wide range wliicli does not corresnon i 
verv clo-elv in climatic conditions with Kosseir. 

(-5) Tiniievelly. 

(6) Bomba V. There art several -erie- from Bombay, all from the CeiTsus 

reports. Again in thi- case we do not seem to be justified 'in taking 
a single town as repre-enting a di-rri'-r. 

(7) Darjeeling. The data are actually -fated to belong to Kepal. Sikkim and 

Darjeeling, within which area every variety of i limate occur-, from 
tropical to almo't Arctic. 

^ This figure is probably imreliablt, as the relative humidity 15 very variable in the centie 
of Au-tralia. 
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(8) Ahmedabad. 

(9) Smolensk. 

(10) Venice. Moro ^ data for Italian soldier-- irive-^ na.‘-al indices for 

■' Venetians.” As a trial, the temperature of Modeim and the relative 
humidity of Venice, tvhich were available, were used. 

(11) Baku. The data from Baku do not apjiear to l orrespond very clo.sely 

with inland conditiciiis, no doubt owing to it-- po-^ition on the Caspian. 

There remain other exception.s. In the case of the IVanvitmwezi an attempt 
was made to get representative figures from inadequate ineteorologirai data. We 
are inclined to beheve that this exception is due to a bad choice of data. This has 
certainlv been the ca'e in dealing with the Sianie'e. Both our 'tations are on the 
coast of Indo-China. and were onlv chosen in default of better. They do not 
represent Siam, nor again can measurements on ninety-three individuals be said 
to be representative of so large an area. Wf- arc- abo inclined to lay little 'trc.-'S. 
from a general study, on twenty-'eveii " <.;orane'.” who'e habitat i- 'tated by 
Verneatt to extend from Tritoli to Lake Chad. Similar difficulties occur in the 
case of ■■ Indo-Arvaiis " truin Eaiputana and tlie Punjaub. and the metenrologii a! 
data from Turkestan and Kuldja do not seem eu I'le-enr tc.i be sufficient for wide 
generalizations. 

It will be seen. then, that apart from da.ta from town — ni cue 'ciise tli.it towns 
have been the centre where measurements liave been made — tlie i-nly import. '.nt 
exceptions to our generalization lie not -o much in a failure to comedy with our 
general statement as to agree e.xactly with the regression formula. Tlie latter, 
however, is merelv a means ro an end and of only empirical imjiortance. 

The difficulty of obtaining satisfactory data has prevented the application of 
our formula to the Eskimo. It is of importance to note, however, that Duckworth's 
measurements on ten Eskimo^ give tlie low average for the na.'ul inde.x on the living 
of 64-1. Ffirst and Hansen's measurement. s'- on 34-3 crania give an average th 42-99. 
We have reason to believe that the elimatic- conditions to wiiicli these people- ;ire 
subiected are extreme cold coinbined with a ccjnsiderable degree of monture. 

Apjdication nf ( lOn Corfpi i,is to Cninid. 

Using tlie -aine metliod' uiiuli were ai>[.l;eil iii rb.e ca^e of the hvii.g. pro.luct 
moment tables were con'tructed to fin'l the rel.itionship between tlie na-.i! iiiile.x 
on crania and Teraperatui'e-.i.nii-liunii'luv. Tlie g>-u.-i'al law appears to hold good, 
with certain verv unpoitailt dilferein e-. i'h'' ' i 'ni'l-ition br-tvc-ii iiia-.il ndex and 

temperature alone i' still liigli : — 

CoiTc-lation. n.i',>! ind.-.v (i r.in!.' ; .ind rc-inp--:. rti'e o-.tg.;4 + n-lipi.j. 

1 ,sc,.,7.,5 , l; . - . ll's. 

~ t . If .<<(,1. I '’Iw' • 'i. 
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The correlation between na-al index on crania and relative humiditv is. however, 
very --raall. 'o small that it would appear as thouah. mi the basis of the data before 
Us. the relative humidity was an uniin[)ortant factor. We found, however, verv 
great diftieulty in many ca'es in collecting reliable relative humiditv data, and it n 
always possible that our figures have not as much weight in this particular install' e 
as could be wished. 

Correlation, nasal index (crania) and relative humiditv. t»-ll23 + U-Ofj73. 

M hen we take botli faetors int<i i oiisideratioii it is natural that we should nor 
expect to hnil a very great improvement in the correlation, although we shall 
probablv slightly decrease the ju'ubalile error. 

Correlation, nasal index (crania), temperatuie-and-huniidity. 0 -.j.jSh + U •ti472. 

The lower correlations in the case of crania may be explained in various wavs. 
The most important points appear to be : first, it is often extremely difficult to 
ascertain the* exact proveiiaiK e of a series of crania. an<l not infreiiuently a single 
series may have been collected from a fairly wide area. Secondlv. in the ca.se of 
the living, it has been possilde absolutely to eliminate the female sex : in the case of 
crania, althouiih every effort has Ireeii made to confine our attentions to the male 
sex. we cannot absolutely be po'itive that no female spec-imens have been included. 
There are indie ation.s of ilitterences in tlie nasal index l.’etween the sexe.s. although 
sufficient 'data are not ava>ilable for itctual comparative purpcises (my note. p. 97). 
Thirdly, the number <.>f imlivlduals in tin* groups of crania is far less than in the 
group.s of living ; thh is of less coU'e<puen':e. however, because cranial observations 
can be made more accurately. Fourthly, the actual variation of the nasal index 
on crania is very much k-ss than on the Inirng. A larger luimber will, therefore, 
tend till ccjiiceiitrate about the mean. 

Owing to the low con-elation it was not thou'ght worth while to construct ;i 
regression formula e.xpressing the relationship between na'al index (crania) and 
relative liuniidity. We have, however, con'tructeil one lor na'al index aiel temfiera- 
ture. aii'l one for nasal inde.x and teniperature-anddiumidltv : — 

Xasal iii'lex (crania) = temjierature '< (>*li''73 — dli-.jb. 

Xasal imlex (crania) = (temperature Li-17d2) — (relatn'e humiditv s' 
()•((>'.)(;) 32 -od. 

The-e recons.truction lormuhe cannot be consiiler'xi iieariv „s reliable as tiio'c 
coii'triu teil to calculate the n.i'al index on the living, the loiieiatioii in the ease 
of crania being lower. Xor ag.iin is there any great a Ivantage in employing the 
.second fcjrmula, e.xcept in those cases where climatic extremes are found — for example, 
great heat eombine'l with e.xtreme drynes'. 
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Tabulating the most frequently recurring temperature? (beyond which limits 
the formula^ should not he u^ed) with the na?al index calculated from the formula 
for nasal index and tenq'.erature alone, we arrive at the following re.sult.? ; — 

Observed temperature .. 50 (jo To ■'^o oo 

Calculated nasal index .. 47-87 40-54 51-21 52 -ss 54-55 

These data are not absolutely comparable with the data on the !i\ ing (ov. p. 1 p 5). 
because, except in a small number of case', it ha' not been pO"ib!e to obtain sene? 
of nasal indice' on the livintr and on crania from the 'arae phne'. wliere the i Innatie 
condition? were known. To a certain extent, thereh.ire. our i orrelations (ui the 
Crania mav be considered to be an independent series of observation'. 


(.'o/'/'elot lo,/ hftii'iij' I ti'Ji r i'i'OliHI OfiJ i\ liiilt.i 

The data which we have already recoi-iied shciw clearly that there inu't be a 
high correlation between the na'al index on i raiua and on the living. Although 
an estimate of the numerical value ot 'Uch a 'orrelatioii couhl be obtaiiieil l.iy 
comparing our two 'et' of ilata. it wa' f-lc tluit 'lu h aii estimate wa' nut eutireh" 
sati'facrorv. Two (>ther methods remained; <..in- i<ir (.d-iilating the intra-i.ii -a! 
correlation bv taking observation' on coritse?. and the lUiier i-y taking an iiiter-rccial 
correlation front all the race' where observations were av.iihtblc both on ' rania 
and on the living. The former inc'estigation. ba'cd cm 18 i ui'[i'es. gave a 
correlation coettii ieiit of t)-4b5 2: ('-lid. t.twing to tlie ilitf, ilties of te. hnique 
and the small nnmber available, no great sti-f" tan i-e ici-l v: this nguie ' .\n 

inter-racial correlation was obtained from a serie' ot iifty groiiji' ot inea'Uiuncnts 
ot crania and of the living horn the same pla. e. Till' 't-tie' itu hides repiesentcuit es 
of the principal tvpe? ot mankind, and may be coiisiilereil fairly representative of 
the hitman race. The nuiucri'.tl value nf tie- C'lvreLition coeithieiit betwerii the 
nasal index (crania) and the nasal itide.x (living) on the'c fifty groups wa. - (( - SOS + n -(i:):). 
Such a high correlation ran hanllv be purelv fortuitous. au<l taken m loni.uution 
with our other observation', namelv. the rehitiensinji ol tlu- n.i'id inde.x. i-eTli on 
cra.nia and on the living, to climatic con.lit’.on'. may b-e safely U'ed a' eviu.etite fc 
suggest a close rehition'liip between tin- two ir.'lc 

^ lu tills connecneu * icc v n.iav lie ni.i' a- te tnc .'''ek C K. Hv-i'sk ( \ J< it 

lh*-l C;/ \'(tl. Ixili. H. Ino; "‘‘I I*’" «*T P“' -I":!]*-!!'!! diT ' Dll - iXby- 1 \\ (,» 

" '■ubjirLt^ " (tifty-four aii.l kialit £ ) lifioiiAiiiA t-* '‘'.i- liL-h.ui t :■ atrtT'u art!' ; mnv . mul' 

tia.' sijft ]>aits and aaaiu takina ttn* dianiettn-. Hi" Imt iiim m Tlia cun lu-'idii tliat tlir 

iid'-al imU-x of the head au'l the iia'al index of tho "linlL wt it in im* lo'-jn-rt eijin|iarahl'‘. Ihit 
a hoiTfiation table con^tiueted from the mea'Uieinrut" ao cn by him tor the litty-iour inah-> 
shdwel a con"id>‘rahl(‘ do.'ro-* of f .no hitic'i. the iMu.eiu at ’.ai'ie oi the loeth-.ient of roirolat.i; ri 
bcin-a aauallv U-bl2 o-ubT. 
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Reconstruction Formuh. Xnsal Index (Licuig)fro/n Nusal Index (Crunui). 

This calculation enables us to proceed to a recon.struction formula cvliereljv 
can gauge tbe nasal index on the living from an observed nasal index on crania. 
This regression formula is : — 

Xa^al index (living) = iia.-^al index (crania) >. 2-327 — 38-08. 

Tabulating otir results for the most freqtientiv occurring na^al indices : — 
Observed nasal index (crania) .. .. 45 5o .55 

(.'alciilate'l iia>al index (living) .. .. t',2-(;2 78-25 8(<-s8 

This table must be used evith cautic-n. In the lirst place the regression coefficient 
hp.5 a big probable error (over 0-10). and in the .second ulace it cannot be used for 
individuals, but is only applica’ole to groups. It would appear, however, to l-e of 
service in comparing prehi.storic material with modern living f.eople. As a test 
case the nasal index on a series of Xec-lithic crania from Malta were examined. The 
observed nasal index was 47-17. This would give u< a calculated figure for tiie 
probable nasal index of living Maltc-e in Mt-olithic times cd 71-137. This formula 
is not apjilicable in a tran.sposed 'erise — that is to say. it .-huiild not be used to 
estimate the nasal index on group of crania from a knowledge of a group of licing 
people. For this purpose another foimula ccuild be coiistrurted. but we have not 
quoted it. as it is of no value for the i resent investigation. 


E. — Application to Pp.ehistopjc Peoples. 


If we accept the conc-lu.sion that the numerical value of the nasal index is 
correlated with the climatic- conditions, it follows that we must recognize that this 
feature in man's morphology is determined by environmental conditions, and is 
not to be considered as something necessarily apart or distinctivelv characteri-tic 
of race, except in so far as it affects equally those who live tinder like or .similar 
c li niatic c ond it ions. 


This being so. the nasal index loses niucli of its significance a-- a jairelv ethiii-’ 
character, and is to be interpreteil largely evidence of the habitat occupied. Tliis 
bv no means implies that as a factor in the determination of race it loses in t-alue 
in known exi.sting conditions : it merely indicates that as it is a feature dependent 
on climatic conditions it may, and doubtless does, undergo marked modifications 
when these environmental conditions are altered. That such changes niav be sh.w 
in tlieir effect is what we might expect from n consideration of the facts so far as 
vee know tiiein. but none tlie ie.-'S the re.suit'. if long delayed, mu-t be as certain. 
In our opinion the ligiit wliicli the a.i ci-pte,rii “ of such, a r-iew s’ueds on tlie phv'ieal 
(■liaracteristic.s. in re-pe. t of thw feature, in io'-il man during proiongeil ar<I imlcfiiiite 
periods in the histor-,' of the eartli i^ of itiudi interest .iml impiirtance. Pouohh- 
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negroid race, tlie leptorrliine variety being regarded as cbaracteristic of the European 
stock. It cannot have escaped the notice of those who have coii.sidered the rpiestion 
that there is a very definite correlation between pigmentation in pronounced degree, 
which is undoubtedly to be accounted for by reference to climatic conditions, and 
the extremes of nasal form here indicated. 

In considering the matter so iar as it aitects the question of those fossil remains 
which have been discovered in certain geological strata associated with d-finitf 
cultural period', an attempt ha-- beesi ma.de to identifv the remains in temis ot 
race according to the physical chara,eters which they dfiplay. and the cultun- with 
which they are associated. In ca'cs tviiere the crania discovered still prc'i-rvt' tlw 
characters of the face. .strc'S has been laid upon the p'roportions of tlie na'al apertun 
as expressed by the nasal index. In so di.'ing. the variations met with in the width 
of the nasal opening have evidently been accepted as a criterion of race, without 
regard to the climatic conditions under which those peoples lived. To such an 
extent has this been carried that attempts have been made to as.soc iate them witli 
modern types. Thus Professor Sollas. in the suggestive speculations daboratt'd m 
his most attractive volume .Indent HHntLrs. associates the human remains of the 
^Mousterian Age with the present-ilay living aboriginal Australians, wbidt " of all 
races make the nearest approach to the Moiisterians " (p. 101). So. too, he claim', 
with much evidence in support, tliat " IMeutoiU' was inhabited in Auritmai ian time' 
by a race allied to the Bushmen " (p. 20S) ; whilst, in dealing with l\[agil.denian 
man, he discussed the resemblance of skulls of this type to the present-ilay E'kimo. 
In summing up the evidence adduced by Professor Testut in regard to the Chancelafh? 
skull, Professor Sollas says. " the osteologico! characters of the Eskimo, wliirh are 
of a very special kind, are repeated by the Chancdaile skeleton so completely as to 
leave no reasonable doubt that it represent' the remains of a veritable Eskimo who 
lived in Southern France during the Magdalenian age " (p. .‘ITG). 

Xow, as judged from the a'sociated fauna and flora of the respective periods, 
the climate mu.st have undergone verv ileiide<l changes. Thus the MousTerian 
period includes an inter-glacial period, with a fairly hot and humid climate, ratlicr 
resembling parts of present-day Africa north of the Sahara. It is interesting to 
note that the CIrimaldi skulls associated with this epoch both e.xhibit platyrrhini- 
noses, haefing indices of -jl-o-af?) ami fi3-03 I A cold glacial period is aho 
ascribed to the Mousterian Age ; with thi' is usually associated the platyrrbinr 
skull (nasal index -j-t-T) from La Chajielle aiix Saints. From our standj oint it 
would appear that this tvpe of individual might more appropriately luive been 
assigned to the warm Moiisterian [lerioii. 

The chmate of the Aurignaeian period, as inferred from the fauna and floia. 
is described as cold and dry, being gradually replaced by a more temperate climate. 


VOL. LIII. 


Vcrncau, Les Groltes de Grin-aHi. vnl. ii. Monaco, 1906. p. 168. 
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Of the 'kulls availahk- for period the following are arranged in order of the 
numerital values of their ua-^al indice- : — ^ 


C’roOLittnon 1 
Banna Gramle 1 
Banna Grande 2 / 

Lautjcli. Moravia 

Grotte du Cavillon, iNIentone 

CroOIagnon ^ 

Grotte des Enfant' : 

Combe Capelle ; 


Xa«Al index. 

4-0 -09 

lb -29 [sLeptorrliine. 

47- 17 J 

48- 00 

.lO - 0( > i ^iMe.^orrliine. 

51-51 J 

56-S(M\^, 

>Platyrrhine. 

PlatvrrhineJ 


This would ^eeni to .suggest that there is a progres>ive ascent in the numerical 
value of the index, or, in other words, that the nose widens as the climate gets 
warmer. The instances given are too few, and the precise relations to the climatic 
conditions so doubtful that it i.s hazardous to draw any definite conclusions ; it is 
noteworthy, however, that the examples cpioted would generally fit the changing 
conditions' of the climate, and that, so far as recorded, the width of nose does not 
reach the extreme found in the case of the Mousterian skull of the aged (negroid i) 
female of Grimaldi (bo-C). 

In the IMagdalenian period, which is generally considered to have been cool 
and dry, gradually becoming moister and warmer, we have but few examples from 
which to '"determine, the nasal proportions. Testut a.ssigns a leptorrliine index of 
42-5 to the Chancelade skmll ; and Sehgman and Parsons, though unable to compute 
the index of the Cheddar skull, yet give a low measure for the nasal width, which 
would suggest that it too would fall Mdthin the leptorrhine group. Both records 
would we” accord tvith the suggestion that these were examples taken from people 
who hved in the more rigorous periods of that age. 

The only other fossil skull in which we have an opportunity of estimating the 
na.sal index' is that from Gibraltar. In his description of the Gibraltar skull, 
Profe.'sor Sollak- gives the index of the nasal apertarv as 95-65. and compares it 
with the large.st index hitherto recorded in other races, viz., that cpioted by 
Topinard® as given by Broca, a record of a nasal index of 72 met with in two Hottentot 
skulG. The inference is unfortunately misleading, since Professor Sollas is clearly 
referring to the index of the nasal aperture, expressing presumably the proportion 
of the width to the height from the nasal spine to the rhinion. whilst Broca's record 
is of the value of the nasal index as derived from the proportions of the nasal 
width to the nasal height measured from the na'al spine (or from a horizontal line 


1 Verneau. Les Grottes de Grimaldi, vol. ii. Jlonaco. 1906, p. SO. 
- Philosophical TraiisactioiK, vol. cxti.x, B, 190S. p. 

3 pU'mcids d' Aiithropoloijif rpiii-rah. 188.). p. 29.1. 
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torresponding to the lower edge of the anterior nasal aperture) to the nasion. These 
indices are,, therefore, not comparable. As taken from the cast the nasal inde.x of 
the Gibraltar skull works out at 65 -09. Unfortunate!}', the data necessary for 
assigning this skull to any definite period are lacking, though Sir Arthur Keith 
regards it as belonging to the ilou-terian Age.^ Judged by the criterion of the 
nasal index there seenrs every reason to associate it with a warm climate. 

F. — Applic.vtiox to Later Peoples. 

The same considerations which we have applied in an historic sense — that is to 
sa}', to changes of climate in the same locahty, taking place during perhaps a verv 
long period of years — might perhaps also be applied in a geographic sense — that i^ 
to say, where people of the same ethnic type have migrated from one climate to 
another. L'p to the present we have not succeeded in collecting data which will 
enable us to estimate how long a period is needed to bring about an adjustment 
between anatomical features and en\Tronmental conditions in the case of a migrating 
people. In our tables we have attempted to prove that in India there is a close 
correlation between the nasal index and climate. The evidence collected seems to 
justify a belief that it will be necessary to restate Eisley's dictum of the relationship 
of caste and nasal index. He has shown that the majority of the narrow-nosed 
higher-caste peoples are comparatively recent immigrants from the north-west, 
whereas many of the lower caste broad-nosed tribes have lived for an unknown 
period in the extreme tropical climate of India. It seems reasonable to suggest, 
on the basis of our figures, that we have here not a real racial distinction so much as 
a climatic distinction, and that the lower castes from their longer residence in an 
extreme climate, have anatomically reached a state of ecpiilibrium, whereas the 
more recent narrower-nosed castes have not been sufficiently long under their present 
conditions to be entirely adapted to their surroundings. If this hypothesis be 
correct it may be that here we shall have an opportunity, by comparing historical 
data with anthropological observations, of arriving at a tentative conclusion as to 
the time recpured for an immigrant people to acquire the type of nose which appears 
to be best suited to the country into which they have migrated. 

G. — Summary. 

Summarizing the conclusions which have been arrived at in the foregoing 
jiages, our evidence leads us to the belief that a platvrrhine nasal index is associated 
with a hot moist climate, and a leptorrhine nasal index with a cold dry climate, 
the intermediate conditions being a.ssociated with hot dry and cold moist climates. 
There is a positive correlation both on living males and on crania between the 
nasal index and the temperature. On living male- there is aho a positive correlation 

* Jonrn. Roy. Anthron. Imt.. vol. li. p. ('■>. 
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between the najal index and relative humidity. On crania this correlation, altliousih 
present, is small. 

In order to test these results tve have calculated reconstruction formulae, wlierebv 
from a knowledge of temperature and humidity the nasal index on the hving or ijii 
crania can be cakulated and compared with actual observations. 

Attention has also been drawn to the correlation between nasal indices on the 
living and on crania. 

Finally, we have suggested the possible application of conclusions arrived at 
on modern peoples to the study of the prehi.storic inhabitants of Europe, and to 
the problem of migrations. 


APPENDIX I. 

TABULATIOX OF DATA. 
I. — lavixG. 

A . — Climate Hot and Jloiii. 


Oi'.jup or Locality. 


Xumbcr of . Observed 
'individuals' iiasa] 
in group. ; index. 


ilean Annual 


nasa i Xenipera- i Relative 
index. Humidity, 

j deg. F. , Pet cent. 


Calculated j 


Babinga. basin of Lobanju ... 


:a 

Negroes, South Gaboon 


87 

C'ameroons (mixed raee.s) 


12.7 

Dbulia, Kliande>h Bhil ca.ste 


mo 

Fan, Fiottes. etc. (South C'ameroons) 

58 

CVc^s Ricer, Cameroons 


118 

.Sea Dyak, Borneo 


42 

Malsa. ('ochin ... 


27 

Batta.C's and Kuhns. .Sumatia 


dl 

Shan-ta Icke tribe, Kyiuyo ... 


100 

Wanyamweri ... 


44 

Embu ... 

1 

IW 

Padauntr. .South China 


lOS 

Banjul C'c. South-Ea't Borneo 


:s:! 

l\Ia.sai and Embu 


108 

Kikuyu... 


274 

Sundanese 


.‘Id 

Bantu. Biitish East Africa ... 

• • * 1 

402 

Akamba 


128 

I.ake Chad 

..J 

121 

Hanzada 


23(3 


104-8 ! 

8.5-1 

77-4 

9(.) 

104-6 ! 

84- 1 

76-4 ■ 

88 

9.8-6 

8.5-1 

1 77-4 

90 

94-8 

78-7 

78 -3 

63 

94-7 I 

8.5 - 1 

77-4 

90 

94-0 

8.5-3 

77 - 9 

On 

93-9 

83-8 

<8-4 

83 

93-6 1 

84-6 

81-2 

si 

91 - 1 

84-8 

1 78-8 

86 

S9-8 

8.5 - 0 

79-3 

86 

89-7 

S3 -3 

80-1 

78 

88 -.J 

81-9 

73-4 

8,5 

88-3 

S3-1 

80-7 

76 

88 - 0 

84 - .5 

80-4 , 

83 

87-9 

85-8 

80-6 i 

87 

87-1 

83-2 

1 74-6 

88 

•8() - 9 

83- S 

78-4 I 

83 

86-9 

83-2 

74-6 

88 

86 -.5 

83-2 

74-6 

88 

86 -.7 

83 - 1 

83-2 ! 

71 

86-2 

84-4 

79-8 

83 


■Joiirunl r,f the Eottnl A ntfuopolrjqhyd I „ it'ii’ile . Vol. LIIl, 1923, Plate VI. 



luiii- Skull'. 

E'kinin. 42-7. Am. Indian. •'!!>• 4. i’aj)nan. 41 • i». Indian. Hyderabad, 41 -S. 

l’lat\ I mine >kiill'. 

Au'tralian. .'iS- 1. X.W. .Aiu-tralian. .‘>.■>•4. Afriean Xegm, bo-n. Zulu, .77-0. 


MAN ' IXDKX. 
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APPENDIX I. — Tabulation of Data — continued. 
I. — LmNG — con tin iied. 

A . — Climate Hot and Hoid — continued. 


Group or Locality. 


Mean Annual 


Number of Observed . Calculated 

I individuals nasal ; nasal ! Xempera- Pelative 

I m group. index. I index. | Humidity. 


Javanese 

17 

85 -7 

83-8 

78-4 

>5 

Bauri ... 

40 

85 1 

81-2 

8(1 - 3 


Kangamati (Mongoloid type; 

266 

84 -.5 

.82-8 

74-3 

-s7 

Malay Peninsula (mixed) 

24S 

84-2 

83-8 

78-4 


Cochin-Chinese 

JO 

83-3 

82-0 

80-0 

7;5 

tiibsigar (Assam) 

44 

83-0 

81-5 

72 - 6 


Perak ... 

31 

82-7 

83 - 8 

78-4 


.Singhalese 

d6 

82-6 

84-4 

80-2 


.ttaiays, East Cua.st 

13.5 

82-6 

8.3 - ( ( 

8(.l 0 

~~ 

Malays, South Perak 

36 

82-3 

83-8 

78-4 


Kewat caste 

3S 

82-3 

81-2 

8(.i - 3 


Mohaves 

3S 

82-2 

80-3 

72*7 


Pan ca.sto 

40 

82 1 

81-2 

80 • 3 

m 

Dnitecl Provinces, .A.ryo-Diavidiaii 






type 

Large 

SO -8 

79-0 

77-2 

(■.9 

Sumbanese 

42' 

80-7 

83-6 

78-4 


Siamese... 

93 

80 ■ 6 

82-4 

7.5 - 6 


Cuttack 

325 

80-4 

81 -0 

8( 1 - 3 

('9 

Aryo-Dravidiaps, Behar 

Large 

SO- 1 

83-4 

74-8 

,S.N 

Tribe, 5 oi South Cliaco (.Argentine) ... 

159" 

79 • 9 

78-7 

72-1 

75 

Tinnevelly, Dravidian ti-pe 

130 

79 • 4 

81-9 

84 - 3 

H5 

Kandra < aste ... 

41 

70 -3 

8l -0 

8(1-3 

(59 

Chasa ca-te 

.•)9 

7:t-3 

81-0 

.-^(1 3 

('>9 

Bengal proper ... 

Large 

7s-7 

83-8 

78-6 

7 N 

Khandait 

40 

7s-7 

81-0 

80 3 

(39 

(Malabar. Dravidian type 

405 

77-0 

84 0 

80-2 


Dravidiaiis. Trevancore 

145 

76-9 

83-8 

78-8 

^2 

Gauva ca-te 

41 

76-8 

81 -0 

80 - 3 

(59 

Kokariastli Brahman ... 

K.iO 

7 6 ■ 6 

79-3 

77-6 

(jo 

Bombay and Poona ... 

200 

76-2 

79-3 

77 - 6 

r.t) 

Masai ... 

91 

76-2 

79-4 

72 - 8 

79 

Dravidiaa type, Madras, etc. 

3S5 

75-9 

83 - 7 

81-8 

7(> 

Prabhu, Satara, etc. ... 

100 

7.5 - 8 

79-3 

77 - 6 

(5(' 

Bombay (.Scytho-Dra vidian)... 

2tH> 

7.5 • 6 

83-3 

SO -3 

7s 

Bombay and Thana ... 

2l M l 

75-4 

82-8 

79-3 

7S 

Shenvi Brahman, Bombay ... 

1(10 

74-7 

82-8 

79-3 

7s 

Bishareen 

.53 

74-4 

75-5 

7.5 - 8 


Tibetan,- 

116 

74-4 

71-5 

.54-6 

79 

Mandalay 

160 

74- 1 

83-0 

80-8 

75 

Kohlapur, Bombay 

145 

72-7 

78-4 

72 - 8 

(>'' 

Punjaub, Tndo-Aiyan type ... 

312 

71-4 

77 - 6 

76-4 

(i:i 

Biahui. Indo-China ... 

198 

70-9 

77-1 

71-6 

7;'* 

Xnrth-tVest Punjaub, Turko-Iranian 

140 

68-8 

( 77-6 

76-4 

(59 

B.- 

-Climate Cold and 3Ioit 

t. 



C'hilcotin 

37 

79-5 

71-1 

.50-0 

S7 

Lepcha. .Sikkim 

36 

78-0 

1 J - .J 

52 - 7 

^(i 

Khambu, Nepal 

32 

7i) • (t 

72-3 

52-7 

Si5 

Mangar. Nepal... 

35 

7»> • 


.52 - 7 

^t) 
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APPENDIX I. — Tabilatiux uf Data — coiitinutd. 
I. — Living — coid>n)ii-'l. 

B. — Vliii'itU C'lihl mill Jlciid — continued. 


.Mean .Vnnual 


Group oi Locahty. 

Number of 
iiuhviiluals 
III group. 

t.lbserved 

nasal 

index. 

Calculated 

nasal 

index. 

Feiiipei .1 - 
true in 
ik-g. F. 

Beldtive 
Humidity 
Per cent. 

1 

Xcpal. ."^ikkim. and Darjeehiiir 

2.M) 

76-0 

72-3 

.52-7 

8tJ 

-Munni, Nepal ... 

(D 

7d-2 

72-3 

.52 • 7 


Limbu. Nepal ... 

-■>0 

74- 1 

72-3 

52-7 


Brit i;h Columbia 

179 

7.3 -S 

71-1 

.50 - 1 ( 

ST 

Kalmucks, Astrakan ... 

9;! 

7.3-4 

70-3 

48-2 

JsS 

Bilipila ... 

49 

72-8 

71-1 

d(.* ■ 0 

ST 

( 'iiilue Arciiipelago 

o(.i 

72-0 

71-7 

.53 - 6 


Indians, British Columbia 

llY) 

70-8 

69 ■ 6 

47- 1 

ST 

.'lont de ilaison 

...' Large 

70-3 

69-2 

.54-1 

T2 

Persians 

— 

70-0 

70-2 

56-4 

y.A 

J.andcs, France 

...i Large 

69-9 

70-7 

.5.5 ■ 1 1 

SO 

''arlat. Dordogne 

Laige 

69 - s 

7o-6 

56 ■ 0 

”0 

Dobrudja, Tiu'kestan ... 

6'T 

69-4 

67-0 

0-5 -8 


'Smolensk 

...; l(Mj 

69-4 

63 • 7 

40-6 

.*) 

Paris 

...! 9S 

69- 1 

(59-0 

.50-0 

T*J 

La Gironde 

...j Large 

68-6 

71-2 

.54-2 

SO 

Italian soldiers, all Italy 

Laige 

68 -.5 

70-1 

57-0 

Tn 

•sonic. Fiance ... 

Large 

68 -d 

70-7 

52-7 

Sl> 

Bnisseh... 

do' 

68-3 

69 -d 

49 -S 

81 

Basses Pc-renee.s 

Large 

67-0 

68-4 

.54-1 

m 

Ceoraians. TiHis 

43' 

67-8 

68-4 

55-0 

6T 

Persians and Georgians, Tidis 

(>7 

67-5 

68 -4 

5-5 • 0 

6T 

Bretons... 

7o 

67 -d 

7(.i • (.» 

.52-0 

TO 

Lepcha, Sikkim 

... O 1 

67-2 

69 • d 

52-7 

•1 

I’eaetians 

(i7 

66-7 

71-0 

.54-1 

TO 

Auvergne 

200 

66-7 

70-7 

52-7 

S<» 

•south of France 

. . . d!.> 

6d-7 

67 - 9 

56 - ( 1 

fill 

Tclietchenes, Caucasus 

... Over liX> 

64 -.5 

66-7 

.52-2 

60 

Poti and Daghestan ... 

Idl 

63-8 

6.5-6 

42-4 

SI 

-\orth Caucasu.s, nii.xed races 

.3<)d 

63-7 

6.5 - .5 

47 - 5 

To 

-Mountain JeiV'. Baku... 

(>o 

63-2 

68 - 8 

.51 -D 

TO 

Azerbezan Tatais 

169 

63-2 

68 - 7 

51-1 

T6 

Tirolese... 

so 

63-0 

(i4-S 

46 ■ 6 

6s 

Aimeiiiaiis 

lod 

.d9-d (?) 

70-8 

60-0 

r.T 


I Annual range 40-7. 





C. — CUiimte Hot and Dry. 




Boulala'. Lake ('had ... 

Sd 

87 -2 

78-2 

83-2 


Builima.s. Lake ( 'liad ... 

:i(! 

,Sd-0 

78-2 

83-2 

' .T2 

Mcihar. Poona ... 

100 

81-9 

7d - -5 

75-9 

! o.T 

Poona ... 

Large 

80-9 

7.5-5 

75-9 

.)•! 

.Mar.itlia 

100 

80-1 

7 -5 • -5 

7.5-9 

•35 

P )01M ... 

212 

79-8 

7.5 • 5 

7.5-0 

55 

Bidar 

40 

79-4 

77 - 7 

80-8 

54- 

PiHii;,!. mi.\eil laee., ... 

4d9 

79-2 

75 - .5 

75-9 

55 

Kumbi ... 

100 

79-2 

7.5 - d 

7.5-9 

55 

Bi'harecn and .Cbabdeh. Ko-seir 

10.3 

77-9 

7.5 - 

75-8 

55 

M Kiiaa ... 

40 

77 -.5 

7.5 - .5 

80-8 

! 54 

Toeata ... 

30 

77 - .5 

7 .5 • -5 

so -8 

; 54 
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APPENDIX I. — TabllatioX or Data — conli/ineil. 
I. — Livia'g — coiitin lied. 

— Cliiiiii/e lint iiiid Dnj — continued. 


Mean Annual 


Ciioup or Locality. 


Xuinberof Observed Calculated 

individuah nasal , nasal Temnera- Delatice 

inLuoup. index. ' index. Humidity. 

deg. F. Per cent. 


Mala 


:]o 

70 -2 

t t ‘ t 

80 . 8 

74 

Vania. Abinedabad 


127 T.j-T 

79-7 

82.1 

00 

Bellai'v. im.xed race' ... 


o-ir, 

77-2 

77 • 7 

8( 1 . 8 

74 

.Mesopotamian Jews, Baghdad 


O i i .5 • 0 

74-9 

72.0 

79 

Kuruba 


50 

74-9 

t 1 ■ 1 

80.8 

-j4 

.Sukiin .''die 


:>o 

74 -S 

1 i ‘ 1 

80.8 

.74 

Ahinedabad 


227 7db 

SO-2 

S2.7 

00 

Linga Banjigaru 


:b> 

74-6 

1 1 ' 1 

SO.S 

74 

Jangam... 


:ii> 

74-7 

1 t ‘ 1 

80.8 

.74 

IlajjHitana. Tiido-Aiyau 


420 

74-4 

1 1 ’ 1 

79.3 

.77 

Rangari... 


:ii.> 

73-t) 

1 7 • 1 

80 . 8 

.■:4 

Padma .Sale 


.•lt> 

73-2 

1 1 ‘ 1 

80 . S 

74 

Xagar Brahman. Ahinedabad 


Ion 

73 • 1 

79-7 

82.1 

(.0 

Baloch ... 


271 

72-7 

74-7 

79.3 

4.7 

ifzab. Sahara ... 


LaiTre 

71-0 

73 ■ 8 

84.2 


Bralmi. Sarawan lountrv 


19S 

7od* 

74-7 

7'1 . 3 

40 

Tunis 


Larcre 

70-2 

71-7 

07 . 1 

01 

Sicilians 


3S2‘ 

70-0 

71-2 

o3 • 7 

01 

Egyptian Jews 


.70 

b4-0(?' 

08 ■ 3 

70.7 

37 

Xew Mexico and Arizona 

D.- 

—Cliinate Cold and Dry. 

58 TS • 5 

()7-7 

. 79.7 

47 

Khotan and Keria. Turkestan 


.•IS 

77 • b 

07-4 

. 74 . 0 » 

,79 

Tarantshen. Kuldja ... 


3(17 

b() • ( • 

0.7 ■ ( ( 

48.9 

01 

.Aderbershan Tartais ... 


34 

(>3-7 

07 ■ 2 

.72.2 

00 

Jat from Sibi ... 


loo 

03 1 

Ofi • 1 

.78 • 7 

,70 

Sibi. Ma.stung. Quetta, etc, ... 


2s2 

02 -4 

0(>- 1 

.78 ■ 7 

.70 

Lori caste 


7S 

02-2 

(Hi - 1 

.78 • 7 

.70 

Dehevar. .. 


7b 

02 •] 

00-1 

78 * 7 

.70 

Mir Jat ... 


4.S 

01-7 

00 ■ 1 

.78 • 7 

.70 

Yesidi ... 


40 

01-1 

0.7 • 2 

72.2 

tlO 

Menaal ( Bralmi) 


77 .70-7 

()2 • 9 

.74 . 8 

4.7 

Wanechi. Pathan. etc. 


79 

.70-2 

ti2 ■ 9 

.74 . 8 

4.7 

Makbiani (Pathnn) 


loo 

.70-2 

02 • 9 

. 74.8 

4.7 

Bandija... 


r>5 5s • u 

02 -9 

.74-8 

4.7 

Chutta ... 


00 

00 

58 • 5 

02 ■ 9 

74.8 

47 

Nilotic Xegroos 

A.- 

Annual laiure .77-0. 

11. ('llAMA. 

— l Jt unite lint itnd lMni-.t. 

20 .70- 3 

.7.3 ■ 0 

SO • 7 

74 

Ancroni. South of Lake Xyassa 


27 .7S-() 

.72 • 9 

7.7 • 8 

70 

Zulu, South of Zambesi 


20 

.7S0 

.7.3 • 9 

83.2 

1 >> 

Fan 

(iaboon, Fernand Vaz 


— 57 ■ S 

IS 50-5 

.73-9 

. 7 . 3.9 

77.4 

70.4 

S5 

s7 

Gaboon, 


.70 

55 • .■> 

. 7 . 3.9 

70.4 1 

s7 
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APPENDIX I. — Tabulation or Data — ri.i.tui'it'l . 
11. — Urania — cu'tir "til. 

A. CUiii'i't lint It,.'! M,,itt—toutUnu"\. 


Auiiual 

XuillPri'i*! I till, iiKltfil 

Group or Locality. individuaK na>al lui.-al Tempera- Pti lative 

ill nroiip. indf-V. index. tine in Humidity. 

die. 1'. Pel eelit. 


Batelela. Erencli Guinea 



4‘.» 


.32 ■ !> 

7‘^n 

1 ' > 

l.'amli i lia 



r. 


. 3:5 • 7 ■ i 

7r>*0C:’ 

^4 

Tras os .Montes. Portugal 





.31 1 • 2 

.")!) • 0 

SO 

Burm's., 




x\ + 

.32 ■ 0 

TS-ti 

Ml 

Virginia .. 



12 

.72 N 

31-2 

t>(5 ■ (_» 

7^ 

Veddtih... 




.-.2 • ' ' 

.34-2 

^o•2 


Beiua! 



12 

.32 • 1 1 

.32 • 0 . 1 

7s*tj 

7^ ' 

Xouh Eii'ujo 



10 

.31 -S 

.33 • 0 

7S-0 


(Jooa Hi\ e’ ... 



__ 

.31-0 

.32 -9 

7H-4 

>7 

Audaui.rnese ... 



1 i 

.31 » • l> 

.34 ■ 4 

5>l- 1 


Sinirhalese > Ce.vlon i ... 



— 

.50 -b 

.54-1 

2 

n2 

Formos.1 



14 

49 -.3 

.31-2,?'. 

7i‘i*4 

SI 

• .'huiese ... 



21 

49 -.5 

. 50 -2 


so 

Koreans 



12 

4S-6 

50-3 


71» 

Malays ... 



— 

4S-0 

.34-0 


SO 

-Mocad.or. Morocco 



r. 

47 0 

31-2 

(■4-0 

si 

Cretans ... 



• »o 

171 

.51 -2 

b:i*S 

70 

Minho. Portugal 



— 

44- S 

4Sd3 

r>s*s 

7ri 

PoitULTUese. general ... 



-- 

44-7 

49-7 

■ (1 

72 

Guanebes 



17 

44-2 

30 • 9 

63*2 

7*5 



B.— 

'.'Uii'fili- 

Hill inul Dr;/. 




Moschi. Kdimandjaro. . . 



2 '-' 

02 • .3 

.32 --s 

7 s ■ . j 

70 

BusLmen 




00' 2 1 1 

49 • 0 

f 3G • ( t 

*U 

Zulu 



— 

.3S • .3 

31-0 

71-(t 

71 

Hottentot 



IM 

.> j ■ o 

49 ■ 6 


01 

Kafir. Pondoland 




.30 A 

5( 1 • 9 

710 

*54 

Grissa ... 



2^» 

.31 1 • 8 

-0 , 

77-S 

*)(') 


Modem Ee.vptiaii? 
Ancient Eir.vptian^ 

Tunis ' mode'Ti) 

Berbers, Biskra 
Sicilians... 

Modern Sardinians 
Gasis Ilf .Jupiter Ammon 
Punjaub 
Alateui (Alueiia'i 
f'arthaae (Punic Peiiod) 

Aden ' 

Ancient Pompeiau' 
Etruscans 


Pthode I.sland ... 
New York State 

Iroiiuois 

Yezo and Sauhalien 
Munsee (X..J.) ... 
Xew .Jer-ev 


137 

.50 -0 

Lame 

.30 • 0 

17 

.30 ■ t » 

40 

4S-9 

— . 

4S-3 

• ) J 

4S-;! 

1:J 

4S-(l 

— 

4S ■ 0 


4S1 

112 

47-7 

10 

46-8 

— 

40-0 

t 

43-3 


('. — C'liiiiritt Cold i(t>rl Multi. 

r.-i-u 

.-.1-7 

r>\-2 
.-.11 
1 • u 


30 • 3 

7 s ■ 0 

44 

30 ■ 3 

78-6 

44 

49-0 

04 ■ 0 

01 

.30- 2 

Os • 0 

01 

49-4 

02 • 7 

01 

4S-8 

01 1-2 

02 

49 ■ 0 

7S-2 

20 

.31-7 

70-4 

02 

30-0 

04-S 

00 

49-0 

04 • 8 

01 

31 0 

SI -2 

4.3 

49-4 

.39 • S 

09 

49-0 

.39 • S 

03 


49-2 

.31-0 1 

S2 

48-2 

31-0 

-0 

48 • 0 

.31-0 ‘ 

7*) 

47-2 

44-2 

7t) 

49-2 

.31-0 

s2 

49-2 

.31 -0 i 

s2 


(■> 

l.-> 

•Jt! 

f?!* 
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Gi'oup or Locality. 


Mean Annual 


Nnnitier of Observed 
individuah nasal 
in group. . index. 


Cakidati d 
naral 
index. 


Tempera 
ture in 
des. E. 


Peldtive 
Humidity 
Per cent. 


' ui-un-; ... 

. . 

.no 

48-4 

48-2 

82 

Amu 

— 

-jy-T 

49-5 

.5b- 7 

7 b 

''Oire! Bayou, Louisiana 

s 

50-4 

49-0 

.55 • b 

p-s 

< 'bateau t'iiinou 


i .“>0 • 2 

4S.4 

50 ■ 8 

70 

Japanese 

— • 

oi.i • U 

49-7 

5S-2 

70 

Aleut, Kamskatka 

10 

50 -0 

4b -1 

99-7 

p--) 

IMas.sachusetts ... 

10 

49-7 

47-9 

48 • b 

74 

''outh-Ea'tern Canada 

... s 

40-1 

4b -8 

41-8 

7b 

Notilara (.Spain) 

... — 

19-0 

48 ■8,"?; 

.56-2 

70 ( 

Dauphinoi' 

— 

49-0 

49 1 

5b • 1 1 

74 

-Ancient Bavaiiaiis 

... 

4S-9 

47-1 

4-5 • 7 

71 

-Mecklenburg ... 


4S-S 

47-9 

47-4 

78 

Buissels... " 

•ht 

4S-S 

48-7 

49-8 

8l 

1-aas 

Laiue 

48-7 

4 j ■ 3 

4b • b 

71 

Astiakaa Kalmucks ... 

37 

48-7 

47-. 5 

4S-2 

71 

Disentis 

LaiL^c 

4$ • J 

48-0 

47-6 

~~ 

Namur 


48 •;i 

48 • .5 

49-9 

79 

Rumanians 



4S-1 

48'] 

5o ■ b 


Tieria del Fuego 

— 

4S-1 

47-0 

49-4 

7 b 

1 lalicia, Spain ... 

— 

47-8 

49 

.5b ■ 2 

7b (? 

London. England 

•292 

47-5 ' 

4S-4 

.50 ■ b 

7 b 

Tirole.se... 

. . , Lai ee 

4 j * 3 

47- 8 

4b ■ b 

71 

I'iiechs 

loi>' 

47-2 

47 -.5 

48-0 

p.) 

North France ... 

l-\7 

47 -O 

48-7 

50 • 0 

M 

Paris 

100 

47-0 

48 -.5 

49-9 

79 

South-M'est Get many... 

. . 1-70 

47-0 

4S ■ .5 

49-8 

79 

Vorarlberg (-Austria) 

40 

4b -7 

47 9 

4b • b 

71 

Peking ... 

o — 

4b-4 . 

48 -M 

59 ■ 1 1 

71 

Savoyards. Chambery... 

2.7 

4b-2 

40 -o 

.5b -0 

**.■) 

Alaska ( Kenai and Kolgurchen ' 

k; 

4b 1 

4;Mi(Vi 

22-4 

SO 

Lower Brittany 

•70 

4b o 

49-2 

.5.5-2 

77 

■Alovenes 


4b(l 

47-9 

.50 - 1 1 


Leon. Spain 

-- 

40-0 ■ 

40 • 0 

.50 - 2 

“•) 

Baden ... 

— 

4.5 ■ S 

47-0 

47-2 

7 s 

ts. Jean de Luz. Spain 

.70 

45-8 

I8-S 

.5.5 - 0 

t 

Noitli ''ea Gnast 

40 

4-5 • b 1 

48 ■ (i 

48-4 

S4 

Lemberg 

1'' 

4.5 -.5 

48-0 

48-8 

73 

-Al.satian^ 

— 

4.5 1 

47-0 

.5( > - 4 


-Auvergn.te. South Nectairc ... 

•70 

44-4 , 

47-7 

40-2 

—o 

Breton ... 

-70 

44-0 ' 

48-9 

52-0 

70 

Baskir^ ... 

.74 

-PGS 

4.5-7 

9S-S 

0 

Eskimo ... 

*>.7 

41-4 

49 -b 

22-0 

aSO 

Erisian-... 

— 

4o;! 

48 ■ 9 

4b - 9 

S2 


D.— ^ 

'old tttid JliiJ. 




Spain, ilalagar 



.50-0 

48-9 1 

5b - 2 

63 

His.sarlik (Troy) 

9 

4S-9 

48 -.5 ' 

.57-8 

63 

Kirghiz. Turkestan 

10 

4b •.‘5 

47-9 

;55 - 8 

60 

Spain. Giupuzcoa and C’aceres 

T.ai'Lro 

420 

47-9 

50-2 
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APPENDIX li. 


UOEFIIUIKXTS OF CUlUtELATloX AXD 1 ;Eoi;E.S^:;IOX FoltMl'L.E. 


A. — CuEFFICIEXTS UF C'OEEELATION I IXTEE-RACIAL COREELATIOX ). 

Xu. of 
( .roups. 

1. XasaI index . Uvm^i 1 aivl tempeiatnio -- <J-02yi ... ... ... ... 1.33 

2. Xasal index ' hvinc: 1 and relative liuimdity — U•41^8 l»'044!t... ... ... ... 133 

3. Xasal index ' liviiej) and temneiatme-aiid-relative-humidity — 0-723t> ^ Il'iO."!,'' ... 13.3 

4. Xasal index 1 erania) and teinperatiire •>•3324 ^ •.)••> 19.3 ... ... ... ... 9.N 

•3. Xasal index I erania) and relative humidity — tl-llio = •-! • •-'673. . . ... ... ... 9S 

6. Xa?al index leiania) and temperature-and-ielative-liumidity — 0-5533 n. •->■•-'473 ... 9S 

7. Xasdl index ' liviu'ii and na<al index lerauia t --•>• sosl _(.u(i331 ... ... ... 3i> 


B. PvEi.tRE.S'sIOX FoR-MFL.E. 

1. Xasal index ilivinii ^ i temperature •.>•461) - ■ 43-93. 

2. Xasal index (living) = (relative humidity ; 9-223) — 39-9S. 

3. Xasal index diving) = (temperature \ 0-4S.3) — (relative humidity ' . 0-233) — 24'91. 

4. Xasal index (crania) = (temperature •’>• 167) — 39 •.'>•.). 

3. Xasal index (crania) = (tcmpeiature , •.>•178) — (relative humidity (.>••.>99) — 32-32. 

6. Xasal index diving) = (na.sal index (cranial 2-327) — 38-OS. 

(Tetnperatuie is calculated in degrees Fahrenheit in all cases.) 

U. — (.'ALCUL.eTED \'.tLl_-ES OF XaSAL IxDICES. 

These foimul* do not apply beyond the limits given in the follotving tables. Interpolated 
values can be caleulated from B m C as is most convenient. 


•<n Xiiy'd litilf.r u»(l Tiiiipfriilvre. 


(Ibserved temperaiino ... 

3''> 60 

70 

89 

90 

Ualculated nasal index (livina' 

•■.7-0(> 71-61 

76-22 

S(>-83 

V5-44 

Calculated iia'al iiide.x (crania) 

47 -87 49 -.34 

31-21 

32-88 

34 • 35 

dll AX ■■•'(/ hiiJii'i 

's Lwtu'i iiiid Cl'itiitil. 




Ob'ci ved na-'-al index (crania)... 

... 

43 

30 

si 

Cdlculatcd nasal index (living) 


62-62 

78-23 

8'>-S8 



Research Coinnuttce of the Royal Anthropological Insf /.lute for the ArchcFological 
Exphrntioa of DerhyAdre Cares. Report Xo. 1. 

A SEPULCHRAL CAVE AT TRAY CLIFF, CASTLETOX, DERBYSHIRE. 

[With a Report ox the Skeletal Remaix.s by Dr. Alex. Low. of Abeedeex.] 

By Le.?lie Aem.stroxo. H.C.. F.S.I.. F.S.A. (Scot.) 

Ix September, 1921, a chance discovery by workmen mining for fluor-spar beloA- 
Tray Cliff (Ordnance. ” Treak " Cliff), about one mile due west of Castletnu. 
Derbyshire, revealed a qiiantit}' of human bones representing at least three 
individuals, together with fragmentary bones of animals. Fortunately the writer, 
on behalf of the Committee for the Archceological Exploration of Derby .'hire Cave', 
was enabled, by courtesy of tlie mine manager and foreman, to secure for examination 
one complete skull vith mandible and a few of the mo't important bones before they 
were dispersed. These. i\Ie.ssrs. West A Co., tlie mine owner', kimllv placeil at the 
disposal of the Committee. Unfortunately the remainder of the bones discovereil. 
including two skulls, were taken away, and all efforts have failed to procure tliem. 

The situation of the cave is shown upon Ordnance Map. Derbv'hire. Sheet IX. 
X’.E.. and its position is more precisely indicated upon the accompanying 'ketch key- 
plan (Fig. 1). The cave is at an altitude of 1050 feet O.D.. 100 feet south-west of tin- 
point at which the footpath to the Blue .John Mine leaves the Ca'tleton-Chapel-en-le- 
Frith main road, between the first and second milestones out of Ca'tleron. In the 
vicinitv are numerous outcrops of limestone suggesting ancient cliff faces buried or 
partiallv obscured by landslides. The mining operations in progrC'S on the site 
consisted principallv of open working.' following sujterficial depO'its of fluor .'par. 
The bones occurred beneath 15 feet of material, of which the fust I feet consisted of 
loo.se rubble, humus and clav. suggc'tinir the ilCiri.'. of a htud'lid'-. covering and 
enclosing nias.sive blocks of limestone and spar in irregular fnigiiients which 
continued down to the 15-foot level. Lnderneatli the block' was a deposit of 
tairlv uniform character, stratified, and con'i.sting of .small water-borne limestone 
ilebris and clav. in which the bones were embedded at a depth of 12 to l-i inches. 

From the fluted and water-worn ajipearance of the lower surfaces of such 
limestone blocks as remained undisturbed when the site was tii't vi'itcd. confirmed 
by an examination of large blocks which had been removed, it evas suspected tliat a 
cave formerly existed at this point, the roof of which had collap'cd sometime after 
the bones were deposited therein. Subsecpiently a lamlsUde. perhaps resulting from 
the collapse of the cave, had obliterated all surface evidences of its existence. 
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AVith the co-operatii'ii uf Dr. E. V. Favell of Sheffield,, excavations were 
ultimately undertaken vdiich e.'tahlished this fact and defined the plan of the cave 
(Fig. 2). It.s height at the time of collap'c had been not less than 1 feet 6 inches 
at the walls. A ater had entered it through a swallow-hole at the south-we.st corner, 
connected with the surface above, and the t'eiiodiic inrii,^he.s of flood water had 
deposited the clay and rubble forming the floor of the cave before escaping down the 
two narrow swallet.s upon the north side. 

Tliis deposit was proved, at two points,, to a dentil of b feet below the cave 
floor level without finding any bottom. 

The channel bv wliiih the water entered woul<i no doubt provide a practicable 
entrance to the cave, but it is possible that a more de-irable one existed on the 
.=outh side, where indicated upon the plan (Fig. 2,). 

This fact, however, could not be definitely establiffied. owing in p-art to 
eprarrying operations and in part to the presence of a steep talus of material from mine 
workings above, and the indication^ of an entrance there may be notliing more than 
an ordinary deep alcove in the cave. Owing to the slope of the hill the natural 
surface cannot have been more than a few fV-et distant at thi.s point, and. at the time 
of collapse, would be at about the :rame horizontal level as that of the cave floor. 

For some time prior to the collap.se of the roof, water seems to have entered tlie 
old swallow-hole only at times of excessive flood. The normal flow was probably 
diverted into a new channel northwards, where, through a crevice, can be seen a 
tvide funnel clown which water still flows, passes this old cave, and jjhmges to lower 
depths. The cave would tints be comparatively dry during long intervals. If 
entered from the south it would be fairly well lighted, lofty, and suitable for human 
occupation, though no trace of any regular occu]iatioii was obtained. 

The Hum.vx Skelet.vl Re.m.mxs. 

The human reiiiain.s were found close to the we^t wall of the north alcove, 
lying vithin a space of 3 feet by 3 feet, compacted together with clay. Unfortunatidy 
they were not seen in situ except by the workmen, who stated that the skulls lay 
nearest the wall, and the relation of the other bones thereto, as described by the 
finders, suggests that the remains Imd been buried, not carried there by water. 

This view is supported by the fact that the bones were confined to a limited area, 
that they were unrolled or broken, and that the mandibles were in articulation with 
the skulls. Though no complete skeleton was found, and a considerable number 
of bones are missing, the circumstances favour the burial of the actual bodies and not 
merely the bones collected after decomposition. 

It is probable that the individuals were buried in the characteristic crouching 
position, lying east and we.st, in .shallow graves vliieh have been .siibsequently 
disturbed by water. Though three, probably four, individuals are represented, 
only scanty remains of the upper portions of the skeletons were found, viz., skulls. 
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a few vertebra, scapula, bones of the arm, one finger phalange and a few rib.s. Xo 
pelvis was recovered, nor any bones of the lower limbs, except one fragmentary 
femur badly smashed in removal. 

The periodic inrushes of water entering the cave in considerable volume and 
force during sudden storms, or after persistent rain, had to find an outlet down the twi > 
small swallets on the north side. The largest of these i.s situated within 7 feet of 
the burial place, and its area is very restricted : therefore the whirlpool resulting from 
the escaping water would exert considerable excavating power in its earlier stages, 
and particularlv at its centre. Assuming that the skeletons lay in a crouched-up 



riG. 3. — POLimm .ixn ee-c hipped celt, tp.ay cliff c.vve. 


position, the force of the whirlpool would be greatest over the place occupied by the 
pielvis and lower limbs in the .shallow graves. This provides a sufficient reason alike 
for the disturbance of the graves and the cli-appearance of the major portion of the 
remains. Xo doubt the missing bones have been carried into the swallet ; the 
sub.siding water would enclose the remaining ones in the depo-it of hiiely-washed 
clay left by it, and successive floods gradually bury them coinpletel}'. 

The site occupied by the bones is showm in cross-hatching upon the plan (Fig. 2). 
This and the whole of the shaded area was carefully excavated, but. unfortunately, 
not before it had been completelv turned over by the workmen to a depth of 
d feet. Xo further bones other than animal bones were recovered. Dr. Ale.x. Low, 
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of Abt-rdoeii I’nivcr^iTy, La^ kindly made an exaiuimition of rile available skeletal 
remains, aial liis Eeporr, togetber with tracing.s aii'l measurements of the ^ku'i, 
i ' appended. 

Associated IlELif',. 

Four feet south of the human remains and upon the Mime level tlierewni!. .1 
^mall polished and re-eldpped celt of greenish voleaiiic rock was found by one of 
the workmen (Fig. 3). This is 2h inche,' long. inches across the cutting edve and 
s-incli extreme thickiies'. It i^ probably part of a br<>ken poli-hed axe onuinaily 
of pointed oval section, which has been re-chipped and partially re-^'oinhed at 
each side, to produce a tapering form with flattened butt, a.s though for in'' rtion 
in a -ocket. Tiie blade i.s segniental and poli'hed to a fine ed.'-c. It is apparently 
■■ Aeiilithic." but not sufficiently characteristic to be datable. In form it 
.somewhat resembles the greenstone celt found by Sir William Boyd Dawkius in 
Piliosdigre Lave.^ 

Amongst the numerous bones collected by the workmen wa- a miu h worn 
red deer antler pick, said to have been found at " A " (Fig. 2). It consisted of the 
brow tine and coronet, with a fragment of the beam, including the bez tine. 

Part of a flint pebble was picked up near the north wall, at '■ B '' (Fig. 2). It is 
uuworked. but interesting, because all flint in this locality is of foreign cUTgiii, 
Careful search failed to reveal any traces of charcoal or of pottery. 

Wammaliax Eemaix.s. 

Fragmentary bones and teeth of animals were obtained at various points over 
the area of the cave floor, notably at " C," " D " and •• E (Fig. 2). Those recovered 
by the Committee have been determined by J. \\ilfrid Jackson, M.8c.. F.G.S., 
Assistant Keeper of (Manchester (Museum, as follows : — 

Dog (Cfniis fai/iiliai'is ). — Hinder part of cranium and two canines showing 
grooves due to wear. 

Pig {Su-i scrofa ). — Fragment of lower jaw of very young animal. 

Sheep {Deis ai’ies). — (Molar. 

Eoedeer {Capreolus capi'ea). — (Molar. 

Rabbit [Onjctolagus cnitii-ulus). — L’pper part of tibia and a metacarpal. 

Water Vole {Anicola umphihta). — Canines, etc. 

To these must be added the following .specie.s noted anlong^A the bom- at 
t'astleton, when the skull, etc., was obtained for examination, but which have since 
been lost. 

Fox {L'liuia vulpes ). — Fragment of lower jaw. 

Red deer (Cervus claphus ). — Teeth and portion of antler. 

Ox (Bo.'i longifrotis ?). — Teeth. 


^ Care Huntinij, p. 107. 
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Mollusca. 

Determined by J. Wilfrid Jackson. JI.Sc.. F.G.tl. 

Helix neuiornlis . — 3 examiJes. 

Heli.r horfensis . — J examples. 

Prpaiuidi.ihi rotuudnfa . — 2 example'. 

Ill many respects the Tray Clitt' cave recalls the Pertlii-Chivareu group of caves 
explored by Sir William Boyd Da^Ykins in lt<70-72.^ the fauna of which is similar, and 
it is much to be regretted that the whole of the skeletal remains recovered have not 
been available for expert examination. Tlu' is enipha.'ized, because the remainiiiir 
skulls are believed to be those of elderly individuals, whereas that entrusted to the 
Committee is immature. 


EEPORT OX THE HUMAX -SKELETAL EEMAIXS. 

By Dr. Alex. Lowe. Aberdeen Univer.'itv. 

The skeletal remains consist of a .skull with mandible ; several piece.s of the 
vault and face of another skull ; fragmentary shafts of an ulna, femur and tibia 
all belonging to the right side. 


Skull with Mandible. 

The skull with mandible is that of a bov .seeminglv about 15 to 17 vears of aae. 

V Ct V V O 

The synchondrosis between the occipital bone and sphenoid is open ; while the 
first and second molar teeth are erupted, the third molars are not erupted but are 
embedded in the jaws ; the mastoid processes are developed but small (Fig. 1). 

The skull is in a fairly good state of preservation, and sutliciently intact to 
permit of all the more important measurements being recorded [sec table of 
(Measurements). The cranium lias an apjiroxiniate capacity of 13.50 c.c. of 
mustard seed. 

Xonna verticalis. — In noiiiui rcrtieidt.^ the cranium is broadly ovoid, the trans- 
verse diameter being so great as to give it a markedly bruchycephalic appi'arancc. 
The cephalic index is 83-3. The zygomatic arches enter slightly into this view, 
as also parts of the nasal bones an<I the alveolar margin of the superior 
maxilla. 

Xorma lateralis.— The nasion is .somewhat depressed. The vault is high, rising 
up in the frontal region with a steep curve to the bregma ; behind this there is some 

^ Cave Huntimj , p. Ij2. 
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flattening, and then the poAero-parietal pa^'e^ with a diarp curve to the lambda : 
as a wliole the occipital pole does n<d project. 

y (II 111(1 (Kcij/lfcdis . — The outline of this view approaches the pentagonal. The 
greatest width is high up on the parietal bone', the sides of the skull below this 
being flat. 



FlCa 4. — TRAY CLIFF SKULL. PRO.JECTION CONTOURS JIADE WITH IiICiHTOC.RAPH. t. 


yornia frontalis . — The face is long and rectangular, the orbits have their outer 
angles somewhat depressed and are very square looking, the height being onlv 
3 m.m. short of the width. The nasal aperture is narrow, and there is distinct 
subnasal prognathism. 

The mandible is well formed, and the body is thickened on its lingual aspect 
by a well-marked .shelf suppciting the molar teeth.' 
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Other Skeletal Runalns. 

Tlie^e are so fragmentary as to admit ot little description. Tliere are six 
pieces of another human skull — one piece ot right parietal, two pieces of left parietal, 
one piece of left occipital, one piece of alveolar margin of left iij)per jaw with canine 
and fir't hieuspid tooth, and a jiiece ol hodv of left-hall of mandible showing 
thickeiieil ■'helf c>n lingual a.spect for .sockets of molar teeth. 

In addition, there were recovered the greater part of the .-haft ot a right ulna, 
a portion of the .shaft of a right femur showmg di.stinct platyineria. and the iipfar 
jiart of tile shaft of a platyenemic right tibia. 

One i' hardly justified in drawing any very definite conclusions from a single 
skull, and that immature, but the high, short, broad type of skull presents teaturcs 
characteristic of the Bronze Age rac-. 


Measurtineiiti of Traj Clff' Skall. 


Glabe!lo-'’nvi].ital leiiath 

... 16.S 

Bizygomatic breadth 


lib"; 

Opliyi'ij-cc iiiital length 

... lOS 

Xasio-mental length 


10.3 

Aasio-inicnal h-niitli 

... 1.30 

Coi'iphlf. f'tcial iiiilt.'' 


sO 

Basi-bu*Lnnatii, height 

131 

Xa-io-alvc'dar h-ngth 


02 

Leiiijth-heiiilif 'i.ilrj' ... 

TS 

p per facial iiidc.c ... 


.32 ■ .3 

iMinimuin liontal breadth .. 

t»n 

Xasal height ... 


4 .3 

Maximum fiiiiital breadth ... 

... 110 

Xasal width ... 


.S ) 

Maximum tucadth ... 

... 140 

Xa^aJ tf/'k / ... 


40 • 7 

Cephnlic iioitr 

s;! • .•> 

( irl'ital V idth... 


34 

Breadfli heiiiet inJer 

03 -.3 

Ol bital height 


31 

Horizontal circumference ... 

... tbs; 

Orbital iii'li.r ... 


04-1 

Frontal longitudinal arc 

... 120 

Measuivments ot mandibl 

— 


Paiietal lonciitudinal arc 

... 123 

Ricondylar width ... 


111 

dci ipital longitudinal arc ... 

... Ill 

Bigonial width 


0.3 

isacittal cranial arc ... 

... 303 

Length of a'Cending ranuo 

42 

Transverse cranial arc 

304'/ /c 

Minimum width of 

a'l'cndiiig 


Foramen maernum length ... 

... 33 

ramus 


20 

Foramen mac:num breadth 

-sy 

Maximum width of 

ascending 


Basi-nasal length 

bT 

ramus 


30 

Basi-alveolar length ... 

SO 

Symphv'ial height 


20 

Giifilhir iinte.r.. 

... 102-3 

Maximum thickness of 

'Odv ... 

10 
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A COA'TEIBUTIOX TO THE CRAXIOLOGY C*F THE YELLOW-SKIXXED 

RACES OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


[AYith Pl.vtk'- YII and YIIL] 

By R. Bii.m.m, M.D.. F.R.S. 

Much 1ui~ let-n written about tLe Bu^Lineii iUiT other pre-Bantu type? of South 
Africe. and a coii'iderable miniber of paper' have been publi.'lieil deiLling with then' 
anatomical 'trueture ; but it mti>T be admitted by anyone consulting the literattue 
that the whole subject of the yellow-'kinned races is at present in a 'tate ut 
coiisiilerabie confusion. 

The earlier travellers and wTiters recognized two main types of the non-Bantu 
races — the Bushman and the Hottentot — which differed considerably in apjiearancc, 
and spoke entirely diS'erent languages. The best account we have of these races is 
probably that to be found in The yultve Races of South Africa, by George AV. Stow ; 
and Stow's account is of further value, in that it has the general approval of the 
leadiiiii historian of South Africa. Geo. M. Theal. 

Stow believed the Bushmen to be the aborigines of South Africa, and to have 
inhabited this region from very remote times. " At a comparatively recent period " 
Hottentot tribes came down from the north and encroached on the Bushmen's 
territory. The migration of these Hottentots is carefully traced from Central 
Africa to the West Coast, then down the West Coast to the Cape Peninsula and 
along the South Coast and the Orange River valley. A’arious Hottentot tribes are 
recognized, of which the principal are the Cochocjua, the 'Gora or 'Kora usually 
called the Korana, and the CJrigricjua. At the time of A"an Riebeek it was estimated 
that all the Hottentots together did not number more than a few thousand, and 
Stow says " there is not. in fact, the slightest reliable evidence to be discovered that 
the Hottentots were ever a very numerous race." 

Stow's account seems at first so complete and satisfactory that one might 
readily conclude that the whole problem was definitely solved. When, however, 
one examines the cpiestion more carefully one is perplexed by serious difficulties 
and doubts. 

A good many years ago Dr. L. Periiigiiey discovered large cpiartzite bouchei' 
in the Stellenbosch district of Cajie Colony, and similar implements have been 
found not only over the greater part of South Africa, but practically over the wholi' 
continent from the Cape to the Mediterranean, and even beyond it as far as India. 
I have seen bouchers from India quite indistinguishable in tj-pe at least from those 
that may be picked up at the Cape. AVere these made by Bu^hmen ? They are 
manifestly of great antiquity, and they are cpiite unlike the implements made and 
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u<ed by Bushmen of recent times. Further, they are fre(|uently of great size, and 
must have been u«ecl by a poverEtl race of man. 

In the diamond gravel terraces of the Yaal river we get types of implement.-^ 
again different from those of the Bushmen of recent times. Those terraces are of 
great age — certainly many thousands of years old ; and from the very large 
number of implements they afford it may be supposed that the race must have been 
verv numerous. IVas this a Bu.'hman race 1 Again we have no evidence. As I have 
never seen a boucher of the Stellenbo.sch type associated with the other types of 
implements in the diamond gravel, it seems probable that the Yaal river race of 
the time of the diamond gravels was dift'erent from the type that nunle the Stellenbo-ch 
bouchers. 

The study of the implements leads. I think, to the conclusion that there was 
pretty certainlv one pre-Bushman race in South Africa and probably two. 

AYithin quite recent times the discovery of the Boskop .skull and of the Broken 
Hill skull have revealed to U' two entirely different pre-Bushman liuinan race^. 
one of which may prove to belong to the race tliat made the Stellenbo-cli b(jui.her.s. 
But wliether either of these races made the implements with which we are familiar 
or not. the discoveries prove tliat all conclusions which a-'iime that the' Bu-liman 
was the first human type in South Africa mu-e-t be fallacious. 

The whole problem has been further complicated recently by the statement- 
of Peringuey and Shrubsall that they cannot tell the difference between a Bushman 
and a Hottentot. 

For the la.st twenty years Peringuey has been indiistriou-ly collecting the 
remains of the early native races, and he has now in the South African iMu-eum 
a large collection of Bushman and Hottentot skulls — possibly the largest wliiih has 
vet been brought together. He has also had large numbers of ca-ts made of the 
best living examples he could procure of these races. In 1911 he published a 
beautiful work on the stone implement- of South Africa, and in it uives some 
consideratiou to the characters of the various human types. In thi- paper he coine.s 
to the remarkable conclusion that " it is well-nigh impossible to distinmush now 
from outer a^ppearauce a so-called colonial Bu-hman from a native of Hottentot 
origin.” and adds ■' personallv I have given lup the attempt.” Peringuey apparently 
regarils those natives who lived by the sea-shoie and are u-ually called ” dtrand- 
loopers ” as a distinct race, and con-iders them as “ ethnically older in South Africa 
than either the so-called Bush or the Hottentot.” 

Most of the skulls obtained by Peringuey have lieen submitted for examina- 
tion and report to Dr. F. C. Shrubsall, who in 19U7 published an important 
]Mper, Xutes on Sotne Bushman Cninni and Bones fioni the Sonth Africun Museum, 
t.'upc Toivn.^ .Vs a result of the e.xaniination of these specimens he ccitnes to the 


^ Annah of the South African Museinn. vol. v. 
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followinir coiiclu'iuns. He considers tliat ” the edrlie-'t remains uf the BiiNhiueii 
peoples of South AfriLa tvould appear to he those of the Strandltiojiei'B found in 
the tave< along the 'outh'ea'terii -eahoard." He further state' : " The Straiid- 
loopet' appear lit all re'peet' to he a purer i;roup than the Bu'hmeii and to he 
di'tiiut Ironi the Hottentot', though the iiiflueiue of (haut e aeleetion t anuot lie 
ijuite ex(.luded. owinn' perliap< to the 'inall amount of material atMil.ihle. The 
up-eountrv Bu'himen appear intermediatt' hetweeii the Strandloopei' and hh utentots. 
The Hottentot' present (dimensions exaetlv intermediate hetween the preceding and 
the Bantu.” 

Perinsuey admits. " It is cpiite pos>iljle that the skulls ['eiit to Shruhsall] 
lahelle'l Hottentot or Bush were not classified with suffieieut ace urate.” St> 
sixty-two atldititinal skulls were sent to England, and the examinatitin of the'c 
led Shruhsall in 1911 to conclusions differing considerahly from tho'c to width he 
came in 1907. He now write' : ■' I am cpiite unahle t(.i distinguish between Hjttentot' 
and Bu.slunen .... The Bushmen are dolichoceph.tlic. The Strandlooptr' 
are me.satice].)halic and nearer to the hrachyceplualic. hut under eighty in index. 
Hottentots are more dolichocephalic.” In 1907 he states : " The range of variation 
[of the cranial capacity] in the Strandloopcr.s is from 1185 c.c. to lol-j c.c..” with 
an average of 134-5 c.c. In 1911 he states^ : " The crania] capacity of the Strandloopers 
is distinctly greater than that of either Bushmen or Hottentots, and it is interesting 
to note that the .skulls which have the greatest presumptive aiiticputy are the 
largest. Some exceed Ifii.tO c.c.” " The evidence points to the Strandloopers 

heing tlie most primitive race of South Africa.” 

The difficttlries in which both Shruhsall and Peringm.-y have become involved 
are due to their unfortunately regarding the Strandloopers as a single homogeneous 
race ; Shruhsall was also under the disadvantage of having had sent to him 'hulls 
lahellecl " Bushman ” which were in fact Hottentot sktills. 

The Strandloopers are really not a race at all. and the name ought never to have, 
betm U'td. All along the c(3a.st.s of South Africa are to be fotmd ■' kitchen-middens ” 
ijf ,'hells formed by native' who liad lived on the shores and fed inainlv on shell-fish, 
and near tla.-se middens graves (A natives anr very often found. But the natives 
tliat lived along tlie west coast are very different from tho.se that lived along the 
'(jiith coa't. Shruhsall figures two skulls of " Strandloopers ” from Blaanwherg 
'trand. north of Capetown. These sktdls, judging by the figures, are almost pure 
Hottentots. The other " Strandlooper '' he figures on pi. 206- is from a spjecimeu 
belonging to the Kimberley TInsenm, aucl is from Cape Seal on the south coast. 
This specimen, though not pure Biisliman. i.s jirobably three-cpuarters Bushman. 
The Strandloopers from False Bay and from at least 200 miles to the east are for 
thf- most piart fairly juire Biishmen. 

* - A Xote on Cianiolog\-." Ami'ils of th‘i South Africnu Museum, vol. viii. HUl, ii. 2U6. 

2 Ihi.t. 
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'>f the \elloir-sJcitUiol Races nf Afcica. 

It is geiienilly ii'^uiiied tliat pure Bii^huieii are nearly extiiiet. ainl that the 
remaining yeUuw-skiiiiieii iiatites are so much mixed that living 'peihmeiis eaii 
ali’ord us little assistance. But this is very far from being the ea'C. There must, 
for very many years, have been soim- ailinixture of race'. Hottentot', no doubt, 
annexed BushgiiLs to their kraals, and the Bu'hnien no doubt stole Hottentot triiis 
from time to time. But tvhile no race is ever ipiite pure, we have prettv rertainlv. 
even in Cape Colony, many hundreds of Bushmen as pure as anv Bu'hmen -were 
when Europeans first visited South Africa, ainl possiblv manv thousands of Hottentots 
just as pure. 

But while living Bushmen are not rare, skulls of dead ones — ajiart from those 
of ■■ .Strandloopers — are hard to obtain. The wild up-country Bushman probe.bly 
rarely buried his dead at all, or at most tied the dead body into i luuidle. stuck it 
down an aardvark hole, and then put a few stones on the to}i. Of course suppo^i't 
Bushman skulls are cpiite common, and many have found their way to mu'euni' 
in >South Africa and Europe. IVheu a farmer in digaiing a furrow comes across a 
human skeleton he at once assumes it must be a Bushman skeleton. The idea is 
very wide.spread among Dutch farmers that the Bushman skull is distinguished by 
having no suture down the middle of the frontal bone : so he examines the skull, 
and finding no suture is at once convinced tliat the skeleton belonged to a Bu'hman. 
If the skull is nicely prC'crved he may put it in a box and forward it to one of the 
nmseimis as a " Bushman skull." If this same skull is later forwanled to a European 
scientist as a Bushman skull, one can readily under'tand the difficulties which arise 
in attempting to distinguish a Bushman from a Hottentot. In the Douglas district 
where I reside not one old grave in fifty is a Bushman grave. 

Anyone who has looked at all carefully at living Bushmen has never any 
chfficulty in distinguishing them from Hottentots, and I hope to show that the 
Bushman skull differs so greatly from the Hottentot that there is not the leU't 
difficultv in telling the one from the other when the ty[ie' are at all [)Ure. 

From the Ecgiort of the South African Museum for 1921 it would appear that 
Dr. Peringuev’s views have undergone some modification. He now 'peaks of 
■■ Strand-Looper Hottentot' " and of ” Bu'h natives of great ])urity of race." and 
makes the following interesting statement ; ” For a clear comprehension of the 
Bushman race the Hottentot has to be investigated thoroughly, both physically 
and otherwise, and this investigation may throw light on the theory I hold that 
the Klioi Khoin (rnlpo Hottentot) was physically absorbed by the compiered or 
subdued race we call the Bushman." 

BrsHMEX. 

For our study of the Bushmen we are practicallv limited to the living 'peciniens 
still inliabiting fsouth-IVest Africa, the Kalahari, and various other parts of South 
Africa, and to the remains of earlier Bushmen which we find buried along the south 
coast and at various parts of the Cape. 
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Dr. Periiiguey has recently had casts made by Mr. Drury, liis expert modeller, 
of a large number of fhe Bush natives of Soutli-'W’est Africa, and these will doubtless 
remain for all time as good examples of fairly pure Bushmen. 

In the Kiimberlev Museum is a small but excellent collection of Bush skulls 
procured from the Kalahari by Miss M. Mllman, with the assistance of Mr. G. 
St. Ledger Lennox. Miss 'SVilman has very kindly allowed me to examine them ; 
thev are the best skulls in existence of the Kalahari Bushmen, and provide tin- 
anthropologist with lasting and indispensable material for his study of this race. 

These Kalahari Bush skulls belong to various tribes. By I In Bush is meant 
a Bushman of the Orange River valley and of the south of South-M’est Africa. Those 
marked Abiam are from a locality in Gordonia, as is also. I believe, the one marked 
Sleepklipkop. The skull marked Kowa wa^ believed by Mr. Lennox to be a cro'-' 
between the f'ape Budi and the Hai-Gui' or Bush of the south-east part of South-M'c't 
Africa, 

The following are the principal cranial measurements of these skulls : — ■ 
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It will be seen that these Kalahari Bush people form a fairlv homogeneou' 
race. They are short in stature and their heads are small. Five of the seven are 
dolichocephalic, and all are chamsecephalic. All are eitlier orthognathous or 
me.sognathous. All are plat^urhine. and one ha^ the very remarkable na<al index 
of 71-1; and all are microdont. 
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further interesting points will be observed when the measur,'.m''Ut> are 
rnnipared with those of the Cajie Bushmen. 

It lias been pointed out by various observers that the Cape Bu'hmen were, 
•tiid are. less stunted than rhe Buslinieu of the desert regions, and that ina.uv an- 
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physically lairly well developed. Ali.^^ \\ ilinan Ini' calieil mv attenriou to the 
fact that the children of Dr. Bleek's old Budmien. through being well fed. .levelojied 
into men and women of cpiite respectable .--tature. In a letter All" AA'iliuan -Tates : 
In f^outh-A\ e-t .Africa I -aw two good Bu-h boy,-. Dili- had lived ahv.ic'- on a 
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faiiii. the other oil the veld. The loniier \v;i' (|uite well gix)wu. the Litter --ui.iil 
and <tuiited. In Bordonia. if yon ohjei t to a Bu'hnian on the ^core of hi- heiahr. vou 
are iiriornied that he i< a fariir Biidimau— ([iiite pure, but well ted from hi-^ 
youth." 

Though pure old Budmian 'kull< are lierd to obtain in Grupialaud MT-t. 'till 
I have been fortunate in getting a tew. ainl I lutve aho Miceeeded in obtaining 'onto 
splendid '}ieeiinens of pure old t ape BuJrnieit from the Beaufort We't and IluriaV'' 
burg distriet^ (Fig. 1). The'e I'ape Budiiueu are not •^tunteil tvpo' ; 'onie are 
Well developeil and powerfully built. That they are Bushmen ii-,. I tliinl:. bevoiid 
all ipie'tion. The skiilR differ from tho'e of the Kalahari Bu'hmen in beiiiLi larger 
and ill a few other point', but they make no closer approach to the Hottentot. 
They are rather further fronr the Hottentot type- than are the Kalahari Bu'h 'kulls. 
and I think we are iu.'tified in regariliug one or two of them as reitrei^eutinv a purer- 
type of Bushman than is to be found either in the Kalahari or t-outh-W'est 
Africa ; probably they are the purest Bushman remains that hat e \'et been 
discovered. 

In the accompanying table of measurements I have divided off the B-iishraen 
from the south of the Orange River from those from north of the Orange Ri\-er. 
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If the inedsui'euieiits of these Bu^hnieu from (Ja|'e Colijiiv and Griquahiiid I\’e>t 
he compared with those of the Kalahari, it will he seen, as might he exj ected. tliat 
those of Griqualand II est agree clo'cly with those of the Kalahari, while tliO'e of 
the Cape Colony differ appreeiahly. 

The Cape Colony Bushman is larger in stature than hi' northern relative, and 
his head is cpiite appreciably broader. The average breadth of the skull in the 
eleven northern specimens is 132-5 mm., and no specimen has a breadth ol more 
than 137 mm. The live specimens ol the Gape Bu'hmen have an average breadth 
of skull of 141-2 mm. Shrub'all gives the average breadth of nineteen Hottentot 
skulls as 133-47, and even large Kaffirs which have a skull length cd 190-61 on the 
average have an average breadth of onlv 137-33. It will thus be seen that the 
great breadth of the Bushmen skull' i' neither a Bantu nor a Hottentot character. 
On the other hand, the ajijjreciable itarrowing of the skull iti northern Bushmen i' 
most probably due to some admixture of Hottentot blood. 

One of the most striking differences in the i ranial measurc-ments of the Bu'hmen 
from those of the Hottentots and Bantus is that the height i' invariablv less than 
the breadth and generally much less. The average breadthdteight index is 8S-9 
in the Cape Colony Bushmen examined, and 92-8 in the northern Bushmen. 
ShrubsalTs figures give a breadth-height index of 91-2 for the " Strandloopers " 
and 93 -S for Bushmen." IVhile doubtless the majority of Slirubsall's Strandlooper.s 
are fairly pure Bushmen, one or two are mainly Hottentots, and the inclusion of 
these affects the averages. 

IVhile cranial measurements readily tell a Bushman skull from any other, 
even a hasty glance tells much more readily. The shape of the Bushman 'kull is 
ctuite unlike that of any other known race. The parietal eminences are well marked, 
and make the parietal region always much wider than the frontal. Then the whole 
parietal is depressed in a curious way. The basi-bregmatic measurement doc-' not 
bring out the true Bushman peculiarity. In many skulls the whole parietal region 
is depressed as if a board had in infancy been tied against the posterior half of the 
parietals and pressed in the direction of the alveolar point. This jjeciiliar shape is 
most marked in the skulls which I regard U' the pure.'t Biishmc-n. In the Kabiliari 
Bushmen the parietal depression, though present, is less niarkeil. 

Another point which is characteristic of tlie Bushman sktilb is the relative 
shortness of the occiput. This is a character that reaclily distinguishes Bushmen 
from Hottentots. 


Hi ITTKXTI IT.s. 

II Idle the Bushmen mav be regarded as a well-marked tvpe. quite satisfactorilv 
known, our knowledge of the Hottentots K'S satisfactorv. In < 'ape Colonv ,ind 
South-West Africa there are to-dav manv thousands of so-called Hottentots. Thev 
might almost be considered as forming a nation. Thev have a distinct and highlv- 
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f\'o!ved language dili'ering entirelv from that of the Bu'hmen, and their customs 
•aii'l (.ivilization aho diiler greatlv. Unfortunately our knowledge of the anatonueal 
'-Trueiure of the'C peoples is imsatisfactorv. and our knowledge of the lii.story of the 
Hottentots, notwithstanding all the historians have to tell U'. i' aho far from 
'ati-faetory. It is hard to believe that the Hottentot nation eoniprned only a few 
thousands of wanderers who came clown from d'lctoria Xyanza to Table Bay and 
then passed along the south coast and up the Orange River valleys. The mere 
fact that to-day a whole Bantu tribe — the Berg Daniaras — speaks the Hottentot 
language seems to suggest that once the Hottentot naticui was one of important e. 
Alii the fact that the Koranas, U'ually regarded as merely a Hottentot tribe, differ 
considerably in phvsical characters from the Hottentots of the west coast, sviggest' 
that there are many problems yet to bf solved, and th.it the whole case is not s(_, 
simple as the hi'torians would have us Ijelieve. 

To-day. if one wishes to study the Hottentot race, one is confronted witli 
diffiotilties. One may study the Xaraacpias. or the Gricpias. or the Koranas. or the 
Hottentots of the south coast or those of South-West Africa. But everywhere one 
is told that these Hottentots are not pure, but have a very considerable admixture 
of white blood. Doubtless in very early clays there was a little admixture, and 
there is even to-day a little further admixture going on, but I think it is far less 
than is generally supposed. There must. I think, be many hundreds of Hottentots, 
in Xamarpialand with so little white blood in their veins that the amount may be 
regarded as negligible, and even the admi.xture of Bushman blood is probably 
small. 

One would like to see a careful investigation of the old Strandloopers " of 
the west coast. As already mentioned, the skulls fimired by Shrubsall from 
Blaauwberg Strand appear to be fairly pure Hottentot types, and one of these 
is siib-fos-sil and probably of very considerable antirpiity. Unfortunately these 
sktrlls are in Capetown and I have not liad an opportunity of examining them. 

The best specimens of Hottentots wbicli I have been able to examine are from 
old graves at Upington. These graves are marked occasionally by only a few stones, 
but usuallv by a heap 2 or 3 feet in height, .sometimes even -5 feet and then of 
enormous size. These cairns are well built of large water-worn stones. On digging 
into one of them the stones are found to be continued into a circular pit about 
3 feet in diameter. In this the stones are not usually built so closely to each other 
as in the cairn, and frequently there is more sand and earth than stones. About 
2 feet below the level of the surrouuding ground some large flat stones are met with, 
and immediately below these lies the skeleton, invariably on its side. The back i" 
usuallv considerablv curved, and one hand is iuc'ariably placed against the face ; 
fre(|ueutly both are. The thigli.s usually lie at about right angles to the lumbar 
vertebriE, and when the back is much curved the knees nearly reach the forearms. 
More frequently the knees are at a considerable distance from the forearms. In all 
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cases tlie tibia? and fibiike are closely flexed on tlie femora so that the heels a'v 
always near to the iseliial tiiberositie-^. In four out of eiuht '•keletons the lieiol 
was founil to be directed towards the sonth. in one towards the ea't. in two toward- 
the west, and in one to the north-east. Four were Ivintr on the right .side, and 
lour on the left. e may. therefore, conclude that there was no plan either as to 
the side on which the body was laid or as to its orientation. In no graves were 
any pots found, but severad contained chipipeil or roonded ostrich .shell bead-. 

The age of the graves may be regarded as between bin and 2.50 years. In 
some graves the remains were found to be hopelessly fragde. but six good skulls 
were obtained, of whi( h the measurements are here given. It will be seen th.it 
four belong to a very homogeneous type, and two others to a ditterent race. Tiw 
four large-headed s] eeimens represent a tall powerful race, v.ith large dolichocephalic 



FIG. 4. — .Votwa ?<g£ra/i.> .CXD IVon/icr iertiVn/i's. Hottentot M-CLE. olu on.cvE, rPiNCTox. 


heads. The forehead is low but very prominent, and the supraorbital ridges are 
very feebly developed. The line of the nose is almost continuous with that of the 
forehead, as in a Greek statue : the nose itself must have been fairly well developed, 
and not very broad. The eves must have been prominent. The forehead is narrow, 
and the parietal eminences are distinctly marl^ed, though the parietal diameter is 
not great. The face is only .slightlv projecting, but the teeth project considerablv 
and present some sub-nasal prognathism (Fig. 4). 

The race, though it resembles the Bushmen in a number of facial characters, 
differs strikingly from them in many others. The heads are exceptionally large. 
The smallest — a female — has an autero-posterior measurement of 139 mm., 
and the group of four affords an average measurement of 19G-5 mm. ^^'hile the 
Bushman skull is mesaticephalic and sometimes nearly brachycephalic, these 
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Upinston Hottentot' are extremely iloliclioceplialie. having an average cephalie 
index of hT-i. and one ^kuil has the remarkably low index of Gd-l. 


Hotiextot Skulls from I'pixgtux. 
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The skull differs from the Bushman type, not only in being extremely dolicho- 


eephalio. but in having a much greater height measurement. Owing to the great 
length of the Hottentot skulls the altitudinal or length-to-height index does not 
differ appreciably from that of the Bushman ; but the breadthdieight index is seen 
to differ verv greatly. In pure Bushmen the average is 8b -9: in these Upington 
Hottentots it is 103 • 5. Bo that while the Bushman is tapeinocephalic. the Hottentot 
is acrocephalic. 

The two specimens which I exclude from the six as showing evidences of another 
race are both female skidls. They belong to a mixed race which is partly Bushman 
and partlv Hottentot, but there is also evidence, too imperfect to lead to any 
definite conclusions, of .some other blood, apparently neither Bushman. Hottentot 
nor Bantu. 

The large dolichocephalic race is certainly not Bushman, and as certainly it is 
not Bantu. Though we rarely to-day see Hottentots with such large heads, the 
characters are all Hottentot characters, and we are probably justified in regarding 
these old Upington natives of perhaps 200 years ago as representing as pure a type 
of Hottentot as we are likely to fiml. 

KoRAX.t. 

All the old travellers agree in stating that the tribes which inhabited the Orange 
River and Yaal River vallevs 100 years ago were Koran.i'. These Koranas spoke 


oj the \ elloH'-shi unnl Ttaccs of South Afi ica. 1 

a diaJect of the Hottentot language, but are alwavs clearlv distingui>heil Iroin 
Hottentots proper, and the historians tell us that thev came from the wi stpi-n 
province of Cape Colony only ICO year^ (n so l>efore this. Xow, in the Douglas 
distrii t. we have many graves of the inhabitants of the Vaal Eiver valley of lOo to 
dfiO years ago, and we may safely regard these as the people referred to by the old 
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travellers as Koranas. or Koramias. or Koras. To-day there are still a few survivors 
of these Koranas in a cpiite pure state, but iii the Douglas district there are fewer 
pure Koranas than pure Bushmen. When we examine carefully one of these livinir 
Koranas we are struck by the fact that while he is manifestly allied to the Hottentots 
yet in certain characters he differs appreciably from them. In the first ]>lace there 
is. I think, quite definite evidence of Bantu blood. This is seen in the darker 
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( ompk-xic.n. greater dovalu|imenT of hair on tlie htail and face, and in tlie cc'arM j- 
feanire''. Whether, however, the Bantu .-train was aiojuired after the Korjii-- 
lanie to South Africa or hifoiv that time the evidence due- not -liow. If they onhe 
l anie to the Yaal River valley within the last floO year.s then the probabihry is tiiaf 
the Bantu blood was acquired somewhere in the north before the southern migration. 

In addition, however, to the Bantu strain there i- -ome evidence of otlu-r and 
much more remarkable blood. In a number of Korana- who regard tuem-Ldve- a- 
of perfectly pure blood we find clear trace.s of an Australoid race, or at least a ra^ > 
with well-developed supraorbital ridges (Figs. 7. o). Large supraorbital ri ij-.- e.i • 
not a characteristic of either Bushmen. Hottentots or Bantus. Init as will be -hoVi. 
nresentlv there is evidence of a race having lived in Soutli Africa whu h had lam- 
almost A'eanderthal-like supraorbital ridges. Again, however, the evidence i- li' " 
clear whether the Koranas met this Australoid race in South Africa eg lurti:.:' 
north, but as with the Bantu blood the probabilities seem rather mure in favo 
of the Australoid race having been encountered in the north. 

In the table given below are measurements of skulls of Koranas from oin 
graves near Douglas, and also of a pure-blooded Korana who recently die.l in 
Douglas, and of a skull from Modeler River which shows the supraorbital ridge-s wel: 
developed (Figs. 5, 6, 7. 8) : — 

KoR-tX-t SkI'LLS. 


Old graves, St. Clair. 
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of the Yellow-skinned Races of South Africa. 14-j 

If the meiT.suieiiieiits of these Korana skulls are compared with those of the 
Upingtoii Hottentots it will be seen that there is much agreement. Each race i^ 
extremely dolichocephalic, but the Korana is a little le.ss so, the average being 
(id ■ 9 as against <37 ■ I in the Upington Hottentots. The breadth-height index in the 
latter has an average of 1(33 -.3 ; in the Koranas lUO-3. Still, considering the small 
number of skulls examined, the ditterences are probably of no great importance, 
and there can be little doubt that the Koranas are Hottentots with a slight 
admixture of Bantu and in some ca.=^es at least of an Australoid element. 

The skull from iModder Eiver agree'^ sufficiently closely with the Korana skulk 
to justify its assignment to this group. Its breadth-height index is considerably 
below the average, but in this it agrees with the undoubted Korana from Kenhardt. 
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t'uriouslv eiioiurh thc'C are the two skulk which have the ereate^t developiueiLt oi 
the ■'Upraorbital ridgccs. 

There is one point wliieli especially distinguishes those Korana skulk with an 
Australoid strain from Hottentots, and that is the way the orbit appears to projei t 
irom the face when the skull is looked at in a half-side view. The orbits are well 
htrward. and the outer margin of each is practically on the plane of the back of 
the lachrymal ; the frontal is narrow, and with the supraorbital ridge the ouu r 
orbital process of the frontal is made to project to an unusual degree. 

Au.sTR.iLoiD Hack. 

It may seem a little piremature to speak of a South African Australoid race 
before one is in a position “ to deliver the goods."' So far I oniv know of one skull 
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— a.ud tlii'- };n)b;ibly of no vt-ry great antiquity — whiek mav be regardeil iis rumintr 
near to that of the >uppo>eil Au'traloul of tlie 'outli. The .vkull coined from 
Bayville near Fort Elizabeth. It i' not at ali fo-^ilizeil but evideiitlv ut 
eon'ideralile age. and it diifer-> iroiu any other skull that lai' been foiiinl in Snutii 
Afrua. 'O far a' I am aware, in tin- ure-at developmei’t uf rla- '■npiaorbital ridtre". 
A^ veiil be 'Oen trom the illintratioii' ( Fiu. 7 ). the -kuU rmenibie- in g -uer.d ^hape 
that of the Koraiias, and rather le— tliat of some B.uini'. and ihtier> .bim.e't entiielv 
from the Bii'hman tvpe. The brow is weU developed and ni>t unlike that of 'uine 
BantU'. but tlie presence of large .-upraorbital ride-.-s gi\'es it .1 verv iLifLivut 
appearance. Tliese ridges are abijut a-^ well develojed as in tin a.xera.ee male 
Australian, but the forehead is better developed in South Afrii an skull. The 
parietal regimi differs from tliat of both the Bantu ami tin- Australian in being low. 



and in thi' agrees with the Korana and the Bushman. As will lie seen ]>v tlie 
measurements given, it agrees closely with the average Korana. The face is sPort. 
tlie nose broad and the orbits low. 

The cranial bones are of great thickness. The greater jiart of the frontal bione 
is 11 mm. and much of the parietal about S mm. thick. 

The recent discovery in Rhodesia of the skull which forms the tvpe of Homo 
FJtode.-it'iiiis shotvs that a race of man once lived in South Ai'riia which, like 
Xeanderthai man, had huge supraorbital ridges. Of course. 110 one would c.n-e to 
venture to suggest any but a very remote affinity between tlie Rhodesian skull 
and this skull from Bayville, but the fact that a race om e lived iu South .Vfrica 
which had huge brow-ridges suggests the jiossibility tliat some traces of its blood 
may have passed on to .some of the later races. 
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An Ovambo skull (_Fig. 9 anil PL \ III. Fig. 4) in the Kiniberlev Museum aLo 
sliow.^ some suggestion of an Austra.loi.1 element. The ?kull is. of course, a, Bantu 
skull, and yet it bea.rs considerable resemblance to the Bavville skull. The one is 
a Bantu with a little Australoid strain, the otiier a Koraua with a verv considerable 
Australoid strain. In the table giveJi below I have plate;l the mea'urements of 
these two skulls .side bv sifhi for romnari'on. 

An interesting point raised by the Ba.yville sJail! is the question whether the 
historians are right aljout the migrations of the Koranas. If the Koranas onlv 
came from the M'esttrn Province of Cape Colony about 2i.»0 vears ago, where did 
the hlodiler River skull come from, and how did this other skull get to the Eastern 
Province ! One is inclined to conclude that there inav have been a much eariier 


Hottentot iumugratioii probably down the eastern side of South Africa before the 
Bantus came down, and that these tribes acquired .some admixture of Bantu blood 
in the north and 'ome further admixture of Au'traloid race during their niigratii.ui. 
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This Ovambo skull is of interest from the enormous width of the palate. The 
transverse measurement over the last molars is 71 inin. Still, in a Morolong skull 
in niv possession, the width across the last molars is 76 mm. 

Boskop Skull. 

In dealing with the early South African races some mention must be made of 
the Boskop skull found in a surface laterite deposit near Potschefstioom in the 
Transvaal in 1913, and briefly described liy i\[r. FitzSimoiis of the Port Elizabeth 
hluseum, and later more fully by Dr. S. H. Hangliton. Unfortunatilv the skull 
i^ very imperfect, the base of the sknli. ncarlv the whole face, and much of the lower 
jaw being unltnotm. Still, what is known indicates a skull of an unknown 
type. 

L 2 
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The skull is of enormous size. The glabello-occipital length I estimate at 
810 mm. Haughtoii estimated it at 'iO-j. The maximum breadth I estimate at 160 ; 
Haughton puts it at ” probably 1-54. ” The basi-bregmatic height I estimate at 
139 mm. The cranial capacity must have been about 1950 c.c. The cephahc 
index is about 76-8. the altituchnal index about 66-8. and the height-breadth index 
about 86 -8. The cranial bones are in parts extremely thick, even up to 15 mm. 

The remarkable thing about this skull is. that though one of the largest human 
skulls on record, and one f)f the thickest, its cranial indices so far as we know them 
agree more closelv with those of th.c Bushmen than with any other known type. 
One of the Bush skulls of which I give the measurements has the three cranial 
indice> 76-3. 65 -8 and 86 •2, which are really remarkably near those of the Boskop 
skull with 76-8. 66-8 and 86-8. And we are [irobably justified in concluding that 
the Boskop type i- the direct ance.^tor of the more or less degenerate Bushman of 
recent times. 

The low altitudinal index removes the Boskop man entirely from any near 
affinity with the Bantus. 

Elliot Smith, from an examination of the enilo-cranial cast, considered that 
" it probably represents the earliest (not netcs.^arily in acttial age) known phase of 
Hoino sujjieiif! in the course of his transformation from a condition analogous to 
that of Neanderthal man to that of Cro-magnon.“ The skull is completely fossilized 
and may be of very great antiquitv. 

Ho.mo Rhodesiensi.s. 

Within the last few montlis another remarkable early human skull has been 
discovered in South Africa. This is the famous Broken Hill skull, which has 
recently been figured and briefly discussed by ismith Woodward, Keith, Elhot Smith 
and other.s. From the excellent figures that have been published everyone is 
familiar with the general features. It bears some resemblance to the Neanderthal 
tvpe. especiallv as seen in the Cubraltar skull, and Keith considers it a ” first-cousin 
to Neanderthal man." The face, however, differs considerably, and there are a 
number of other striking differences. Elliot Smith considers that ” the evidence 
of the brain structure was cjuite conclusive that thi' individual of Rhodesia was 
verv much more primitive than the Neanderthal race of Europe." 

The general opinion seems to be that the Rhoilesian skull is of comparatively 
recent date, but I cannot regard the eviileuce as conclusive. When the animal 
remains associated with the skull have been fully examined we mav have some 
satisfactory evidence of its age. So far I believe only the remains of the upper part 
of the cave have been examined, and not any from the deeper part. Yet even 
these have yielded bones of an extinct rhinoceros. If. on further exploration, no 
remains of animals differing greatly from those now living be found in the cave, 
the human skull might nevertheless be of very great age. 
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The .-^kull clifter-; troin that of ni'xlerii min mo.st strikingly in the eiiorinous 
develojimeiit of the supraorbital ridge and the large 'ize of the palate and jaw. 
Unfortunately no full de.seriptioii with niea-uremeiit-' of the skull has yet appeared, 
and until we have further details it will be impossible to say whetiter the Aintraloid 
characters appearing in various South African native 'hulls mav or luav not be 
due to an admixture of the blood of Uoii'o Rhode^itnil,. But certain'y the fact 
that we do come across skulls with huge 'Upraorbital ridge', and the kiiowledgi. that 
an early human race which had huge ridges once inhabited South Afrii a. 'eeiii to 
point to a not improbable connection bietween tlie two. 

b'oXCLUsIUX. 

The oldest human type' known from Sisuth Africa are tlie races repiresented by 
the Ehodesian Broken Hill skull and the Boskop skull. Each of these skulls is 
probably of great aiiticpiity. but at present we have no evidence on this point, nor 
can we say which is the older. Not improbably the race represented by the 
Boskop skull are the direct but remote ancestors of the Bu'hinen of to-day. 

The Hottentots appear to have some aliinity with the Boskop type, and may 
perhaps prove to be an adimxture of a northern dolichocephalic race with a southern 
race such as is repre.seiited by the Boskop .skull. 

The Korana, or })erhaps one ought rather to say the eastern Hottentot'. a[)peai 
to be Hottentots who have a.C(puired .■^i.une strain of negroid blood and a ciii'iderable 
strain from some Australoid race : this latter pos'ibly being derivcl irom tin' race 
represented by the Broken Hill skull. 

I am much indebted to IMiss 31. Wilman f<.>r permi'sion to examine the Bu'hma". 
and other skulls under her care, anil fcu’ other kind lielp : and to 3Ir. A. 31. ('rouiii 
for the excellent })hotographs which he has taken of the Bu'hman skulls in the 
Kimberley 3Iu.seum collection. 
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CARVED VOXOLITHS AT JAMUGURI IX ASSAM. 

By J. H. Hlttox, C.I.E.. I.C.S. 

[With Plate.s IX — XII.] 

Ix Eis Hiitoiij of L jip'-o Aagam, L pp€i' Buinm and the A .£. FrontteA Colonel L. . 
Shakeepear states that there i;? at Deopaiii near Barpathar- a .-single stone pillar carver I 
like those at Dlmaptir. Last June (ly2'2) I searched in vain for it. I found, it is 
true, a great carved stone in the fore.st, but it was carved with the figure of a Hindu 
goddess in high relief, and was of cpiite a different character from the monoliths at 
Dimapur. The local inhabitants, both Alikirs and Assamese, knew of no other 
stone, and I feel sure that Colonel Shakespear must have been misinformed. 

The same author on the same page refers also to the existence of monoliths at 
Jamuguri, and here I was not disappointed. As far as I know no account of the 
Jamugurl monoliths has been published, nor has the site yet been properly explored 
or even cleared. What monoliths there are are hidden in heavy forest ; most of 
them have been thrown dotvn by earthc|uakes or falhng trees, and without a more 
detailed and lengthy investigation than I was able to undertake, it is impossible to 
say whether there are other stones of which no trace i^ at present visible. The 
fall of some of them, however, miut have been comparatively recent, for a Lhota 
interpreter with me could remember tvhen all but two of those we saw were standing, 
and now onl}' five out of about twenty-six remain upright. I made a rough plan 
of the site, and took such photographs as were possible in heavy forest on a dull 
afternoon. 

The site of the monolitln is not far from the village of Kusumarigaon, close to 
the bank of the Dayfuig river about seven miles south of Jamuguri Railway Station 
on the As.sam-Bengal Railway. The place, which is in the Government Reserved 
Forest, is called by the Lliotas in the neighbouring hills himuiKj, •'the house 
site,” and is .surrounded by a more or le.ss circular rampart and ditch. The 
accompanying plan shows the relative positions of the ten comjJete stones and 
two fragments. The stones face west instead of east as at Dimapfir, but both 
at Dlinapur and here the stoues face the adjacent river, here the Dlvang. at 
Dimapur the Dhfmsiri (in Kachari "the great river”), which inu-t at some 

‘ 1>. so. 

• Xtjt to be eonfuse 1 with the better-kin./\Mi I>tM)paiu mentioned on p. S6. 
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time have rim quite clo^e to the monoliths there, though it has sinte receded, an 
orientation which adds colour to the belief that those at Diinapur. at aiiv rate, were 
erected by the Kacharis, whose veneration for running water has been more than nee 
noted, and who used to throw the frontal bones of their dead into a river. ^ at the 
harvest festival. 

There are, however, considerable dilterences between the monoliths at Jamugurl 
and those at Diinapur, which suggest that Jamugurl represent' a later development 

k- e/^ 
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of the practice as represented by Diniapur. Thi' i' the more remarkable as 
Jamugurl is thirtv mile' north ot JtTmapfir. wliereu' the Kaclnlri i ivdizatiou moved 
southwards in its decline, the headquarter' of the kingdom going to olail'oiig in the 
North Cachar Hill.', when Diinapur was finally 'ai ked by th.e Alioni' in l-idG. while 

some of the Kachari.' seem to have moved ea 't into ib.e Xaga hills. The fact that 

the Lliota' speak of tlie Jamugurl site a' that of a dwelling-place (.f'd/ooa/) and that 

* Eiiillc. Tim Kndtarl'. jip. 34. 3.5 : Soppitt. Kifhari Tn!,(> h, i}.i_ X'^rfh Cach'^.r Illlli, pp, 12. 
3!'. 40. 
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tile Lliotii villatre-; on the ailjacent outermo.-'t range of hilK lued to include one called 
■■ dlaibong. " a Kacluiri vcord meaning " much rice."^ 'Ueue^ts that the <ite at 
Janiuuuii \va^ once uccupied l)y Kacliari';, who took refuge from the Alioni inva.siou 
Ijv geiinu up into the lull'. It it i> indeed the ea'e that the .Jumfigurl 'to a-' reprc'cnt 
a more deeadent type than tliO'e of Him.lpur. thi' mav po"ililv he explained bv 
'uppO'ing that at the time of their erection the influence ot Hinclui'in Inul already 
beiiun to a''eit it'clf at the capital, and the erection of monolith' thert' had cea'cil. 
The influence of Hiiiclui'm i' 'aid to be markecl in tin- .Maibong remain', which 
have .<0 far di'clo^ed no monolith' like tho>e at Dmiapur. though it wu' not until the 
Kachari court had niovecl ,'till further 'cauth. to Kiupur m b'achar. that abrjut ITlJU. 
probably, the Kachari king wa'> formally couvertei.l.- It i' likely aho that the 
Jiimiigurl monoliths have been more inlluenceci bv extraueoii' ait : the c oiiventioiial 
tiger Migge^t^ it, and ^eeni' to indicate Shan influence, and it i' po'^ibly worth remark 
that the whc.ile cdfer' 'ome ccimpari'on with the ^tone 'et u]> by the hLuiipuri' in 
Kohima in bt33.^ Thu ^tone (PI. XI. Fig. 21 bear' the trac’e' i.if a 'imilar lotU' bud 
ornament at the top. a petalled lotus in the centre, the familiar hlanipuri " tiger." but 
without his horns, in a jianel at the bottom with scrolls at the >ides. :>uch as might 
have been derived from those carrying the open lotus flower' on the .Jainfiguri .slab', 
and a line of patterns running across above the panel as appears in the .Jamugnil. 
stone between the panel and the h^tus plant. The cow on the Hanipuri .stone is, of 
course, a Hindu accretion. Aprc.ipos of the h.itus pattern, it may be pointe'I out 
that (.fodwiii-Au'teii. in his account of the monolith' at Himapur,'* remarks that the 
■■ simple circle vith the petaliform pattern "is the only instance he knows of carving 
on the monoliths of the Kha'i hills. It is possible. Imwever. that in its original form 
this pattern represented the sun or moon® and not the lotus at all. The peacock, 
very prevalent in the Dimapur carvings, is used in Burma as a symbol of the 
sun. 

The most noticeable difference between the .Jamfigurl and the Idmiapur 
nionoliths is the entire absence among the former, as far as can be seen, of 
the Y-'huped form, and the presence of what may be described as an erect 
carved slab (PL X. XI). which {"^■''^ihly takes its place, though the single 
cyliiiilrical pillar (PI. IX) which exists clearly demonstrates the connection 
of the whole with the Dimapiir remains. On these carveil slabs the main design 
is a .'ort of plant bearing .sometimes two but mostly four of the " petaliforra 
pattern " circles, two on each 'ide of what may be called the trunk of the plant, 
which is tupped by a large jiointed lotus bud. Below the base is a panel containing 

I Endle, >'}i. cit., p. G. 

s .s.jppitt. op. cit., p. ti. 

’ Hod^on. The d/eb/iCis. p. 1)2. 

‘ J..I.S.B.. No. 1 of 1874, p. .7. 

’ Jonrn. Eoij. Anthrop. I nit., vol. lii, 1922, Carced MoiioUthi at Dimapur. d-c 
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a pair of eiephant^ or of tiirer'.^ wliile there are aKo formal ile^itriis mt in the (•eiitre 
of what I have called the ” trunk " of the ]ilant. In the centre of one of the -^lab^ .'■till 
erect i.e the design which Godwin-Au'teii- .'Uggests inavreprescut a .speardiead (Fig. 2). 
Thi.s design i' verv frequent indeed on the cyliii<lrical stones at Dlmaptir. and Ijoth 
there and lieie appears more like a sword with the guard made in one piiece tvith 
the Idade.^ but its resemblance to tlie winged Angami spear-heaiF cannot be over- 
lookeil. This de.sign. too, is repeated all round the one cvlindrical monolith found 



3 cu ^ 

I'li:. t. 


^ I have spoken throughout of these animals as ■'tie'ers,'' hut. extiavaeant a-- it may 'cein 
to wiite of ■' lions " lu Assam, I am not at ail sure that that i.s not uhat tliey upit'i ut. t'li aiiy 
carnivorou.s, tluyv also tleaily have inam-.s. Moieovei, the Thado Kiiki'. and. I am t"ld. siune ot 
the tribes on the north baulr of the Brahmaputra as well, have a word for an animal, vliich they 
describe as like a tiger, but more foimidahle and in 2 iaitu.u!ar as having a mane. They admit, 
of course, that their kuowledee of it is only tiaditioi'al. If 1 am roneit ui neaidirm' this least 
as a lion, the tradition i.s important, ix-rhaps. in its beaiinu on origin ami migiatioii. It abo 
suggests that the curious Manipiiii eiiibleiii. which is usually dejuctecl a.s a 'oit of horned timr. 
was originally a lion, uhose mane, uheii it leased to be uiidetstood. except as a eonverition. 
developed into a pair of horns. The Thado word tor the maned cainivorc of their tiadition.s is 
Mo. Mr. .J. H. (.'race, of Haflung. tells me that the Kachans know this animal as -in'iho. ■'lion.” 
but have no name for it in the Kaehaii language. 

- Lnc. cit.. ji. 4. 

“ More clo.sely still. }ieihaps. it resembles a bionze suoid in the Xat. Museum. Dublin, 
figured by .loyce, .Smulhr .Soci'il Ili'hiri/ of Anctml Irdnnd. ji. .'i.’i. 

* The Igorot of Luzon use a jireciscly -imilar tyjie, by the wa_\ . 
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at tile Jainugurl site, it is round many of those at Dimapur. But the " eiieniv'- 
teeth " design- found on ail the round Dlmapdr stones has been very much moditied 
at Janiuguri. The dome of the Jamuguri cylindrical monolith, more elaborate than 
the Dini.lpur ones, is carved ivith rav-^ in relief, ainl has a >light protuberance at the 
Centre, ivith a shallow vertical groove at one >ide. po--ibly to give verisimilitude ( Fig. '2 ) . 
It is carved round the ba^e with elephants, which at Dimapur appear only on the forked 
stone^. and in the we.'t side of it a rough hole has been hacked, obvioitslv after the 
compiletion of the pillar and by some very unskilled labour, possibly to make a 
receptacle for ollerings or perhaps even a lamp. The hole is clearly no part of the 
original design, and has entailed the obliteration of part of the carving, which n, 
however, in any case not so elaborate in detail as that at Dirad])ur- (PL IX. Fig, 3). 

AVith regard to the plan of the Jamuguri site, it is ditiicult to sav aiivtliino; 
very definite, as the jungle all rountl is so thick, and the ground so uneven, that there 
may be other undetected stones. On the face of it. however, there would seem to 
have been a single or pos.sibly a double row of erect carved slab^. showing about 
8 to 10 feet above ground, and a single carved cylindrical stone (about 11 feet or 
more above ground) at a slight distance from the slabs, and possibly corresponding 
to the great solitary pillar at Dimapur. Including those face-doviiwards on the 
ground, there are some twenty carved slabs, a few fragments, two sipiaiv pillar.s with 
cavities in the top, and one round monolith. If the slabs were erected in a single row. 
they would resemble in arrangement rather the alignments stdl erected in the Lhota 
Xaga village.' in the hills immediately east of Jamuguri. than the Angiimi Xaga arrange- 
ments. which, while usually in j.'airs. sometimes take the form of a double row of 
pairs, as at Dimapur ; for I recently noticed twenty .stones, long ago erected outside 
Cliazub.Inia,® which were arraniied in four rows of five, the row.s and the indiviiluai 


- Jovni. Eo’j. Anthrov. Imt., loc. cit. 

- (Godwin- Austen, J.A.S.B.. Inc. cit., gives a full account of tlic carving-, vitli illmtiatioii'. 

but it should, peihap', be pointed out that liis a.-'suniptiou that tin- stones .'U]);,oitt.d a n of is 
ccitainlv mistaken. thouL'ii repeated by Dr. TSluch in his account of Dimapur {Anhi'iit Etpoit 
fif the Archer 'ilri'iiriil Siircri/. Beni'.iit C'o-r/f, for the year endmu April. IPogi. I ^tiil think that it 
is more likely that the apparent moitices are hollows for the iteeption of libations of liquor, 
oil. tat. or blood [cf.. Tiycr. On iJa Khi/K/iii (Chini I'u.pb nf -bo/.e,/. .J.A.S B. I. IsTo], and 

would add lliat one (,f the r.mud monohth-. in the ut'ouf) in which there aw' no Y-shaped 

stones, li.is a round hole in the top. pic.'Uiuably for the same piurpose as the sijuare ones at 
the enils of the Y arms, while the two square pillars at •Idiiiuouri have tlie whole of the 
top) hollow^-d iiit-i a basin. Another t‘xp>lanation has bi-en siiecested to me 1,\' Mr. -1. F. 
Mills. r\h ) has seen, at Unuma village in the Ao Xaira i ouutiy. wooden Y's with die 

ends of tile arm~ carved into wo.oden horiibills featheis, and 'uvccsts that the holes at the eiid-s 

of tile ai'iiis of the Dimapiuv \ sto-nes seiweil to aceommoilate siinilai wooden tarrincs. It has" 
hciire urcuit'ed to me that tile moitiies in tile Dimapiur monoliths weie piossiiily lor the additimi 
of wooden horns, or peru.ajis an aie, to make the top> of the ^ into a incu- or k-ss conqilete oval. 
Tw.) 01 the older round pillars have what seem.s to be tenons where the otiiers liave the iiiusliMom- 
like topi ; possibly tPiis tenon held on a wooden dome. Cf., .Jijnni. Rmj. Anihrnp. Inr;.. !<,r. cit. 

’ An Eastern Anuaini (Vknkrinnt) viilaire. 
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stones in the rows being ecjuidistant from each other, and the higher stones at the 
middle and the back, at Dlmtpur again.' The apparent erection of a single 
sohtarv stone at a distance from the main bodv has perhaps a counterpart in the 
practice of one or two Serna villages which, when erecting a circle of slabs {iifhi'qira)- 
to the meniorv of a rich man. jJace a solitarv upright stone at a little di'tance from 
the circle (PI. XII. Fig. -). In anv case, w.c may be prettv sure that the Xaga custom 
of erecting monoliths is intimately connected with the culture of the former inhabi- 
tants of the valley of the Dhliisirl and its tributary the D.lyang ; and that the Maiiipuris. 
who include in their Hindu and dieithei-speaking population, both in the Manipur valley, 
but more particularly among the emigrants from that place to Cachar and Syliiet. 
a considerable proportion of persons whose householil language. Mojunij. is more 
closely related to Assame.se and Sylheti tlian to Meithei.^ have aho been ali'ected 
by the same influence, though it is possible that this might have been due to the 
influence of M.inipuris. sold a.s slaves in number,'- by the Burmese to the Angamis. 
and bv them to the Kacharis at Dimapur, and ultimately redeemed and returned to 
Manipur.' 

So far I have spoken of the tribe that erected these monoliths as Kacluiri. bur 
the Bodo race, of which the Kacharis are perhaps the principal reiTeseiitatives, has 
been held to be a branch of the i\Ioii-Khmer race and an amalgamation of " Australo- 
Dravidians " and " Eastern Tibetans or MAstern Chinese.”® of wliich amalgamation 

^ Dr. Bloch, loc. cit., p. 21, points out that the pillars of the ficnt lov corre-pond in plare 
to the Y-shaped monoliths of the tiiird row. while the pillar.-' of the seconil rov tiruc.'pond to 
the Y's of the fourth row. and to the middle points of the .sjiaee.s between the -.tones of the first 
and third rows. This, however, la true only of the northern half of the tour rows, the inon..i]iths 
in the southern half appearing to lie in lines cd fouis lioni baek to front, as in the .^ngaiiii stones 
at Chazubama. The Jamuguii stones suggest an aivanueiiient .-ui li a' tliat de-cnl ed by 
Dr. Bloch, begun but not completed. To the south oi the inoutid shown on tlw plan (Fin. 1 1 
the stones are sO disturbed as to make it ditficult to gue.s.s at uhat their airanncinent may har'e 
been. 

“ See The Sana Xajas, p. 2-16. 

=* Grierson. Lingulitk Snrve;/ r,f Ir'lni. Ft. I., vol. v, p. 419. It may al-n be noted that 
the iManipuris preserve the frontal bones of their tleael to be tlii(.i-un iiitci the Goiiges iHe-ri-eii. 
op, cit., p. llTi. Another rir er may liar-e served their purpose betoie they bcLaiiie Hiiid.tis. as 
probablv in the ca.-e of the Ba/mar, Kacliaiis, who. as Tepri-entiiiu the seiui-Hiiiiiiu/ed 
aristocraev of the Ivachari court at Ivaspiir. aFo threw, or throw-, the lr<iiital bone into the 
Ganges (.'Soppitt. op. cit.. p. 42>. 

Soppitt. oji. cil.. 

s Peal. " On some Traces of the Kol-dloii-.dnam in the Ea-tciii Xana Hi!F.“ J.J.S.B.. Xo. 1 
of 1896, p. 21. Cf. Dixon. “The Khasi and the Raeial Hi-ti.rv of A-sam, dfe,' ,ri Iinha. 
vol. ii, X'os. 1 and 2. 1922. A trace of this inixe-l (Uig'i.n is probably tw lie seen i:i the u-e ot 
two different wolds foi “ mothei.' vi/ , ago aiiu //e o and tlieir caiiaiit-. by Bodo c-i allied 
tribes within the same linciii'tie grouji. t.g. iledi Kacliaii : '(>. own motl-.cr ; other 

person's mother: Lalung. Dimasa. and Hojai Kach.liis use a, a. So amonL.' (airo- the Atoiig 
Use jou = mother; other branches, ff. Bliojpuiis (.shahabad' use n<(n and aja ; tiie X’agpuna 
Word is epo, as m one division of the Ao and also the Lliota Xagas ; i e/t t'lier'oii. Linguistic 
Siircep of I n't in. 
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the tribe' of L'luita XaLrimr are held tu be aiaither braiuh. Xbiw. thur.irli 

inO't (if the metrahthle (M'eitlOii' of the ('hdta Xhiepur tube' 'eelil t(i be lu the form (if 
eret t 'lali- aUll ilnlrueii' ot rmieh tmie like tho'i- nt the Kha'i' in A"aiii. tsho al.'ii 
.'peak a hhin-Khriier laneuaue. luill iiU'-lieaileil (au'veii I'tune'. put u[) appareiitlv 
by iMiniihi'. have been iimml near Lohaniaita iu I 'huta X'aepiir. whii h are deeideiUv 
r('Hiini'('eut uf the Dlinapur and .Taniutrurl ( yliiidrieal tvpe. althuULrh thev eaninit be 
.'aiil t(-i I'e'einble tliein preei'idv^ ( Fie. Xow. U' with the Klut'ia luundlith'. the'O 
Muiiilari 'tiiiic' appear be miuuunentah and there i' no ((inmatiun iminediatelv 
ap['arent between 'tdiie^ t tip tu ].(rpetuate the nieinorv ef the dead, and 'tone' 
ereetei.l to a"i't the teitiliziny fuin tioii' of Nature, a' I hase 'hown. I think, wa' 
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probably the case ivith those at Dlmajiur,- ami therefore aho at Janiasurl. If, 
however, the soul' of the dead are themselves identified or r-onfu'ed with the repro- 
ductive powers of Nature, the connection becomes clear enough. To perpetuate 
tile memory of the dead and to aid Nature to reproduce the varioti.s species of 
animals and plant' bci omes the same thiiitr. Of 'indi an identification or 
confusion liavim; often taken place, there is, I tliink, evidence enouydi to ju'tifv 
a conclusion that the phallic stones of the Dliansirl vallev, and of the Naya 
hills, belony to the 'ante culture as the monumental stones of the Khasi and the 
hluni la. 

Dalton, ■■ Hude istoiie Moiuimeiits in Chutia Nagpur.'’ ./..l.X'.L’., No. 2 of 1S7'! 
plate II. 

- Juunt. I!', I/. Anthrup. liixt., 192'2, i.c. cit. ; also Mtnuinfj nml Jlclh xl <>/ the Erecti'iii >jf 
il'uihlith-i by the X'njn Tiibee, ditto vol. lii. 1922. 
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Sir Janies Frazer mentions instances of tlie association of the dead with th'- 
reproductive powers of Xature from AfricaJ from Xow Guinea.- and from Europiu 
where the propitiation of the corn-sjJrit was fused with the wor.-hip of the dead in 
the cult of Adonis. 3 In the Assam area, the Kukis are reported to offer the first- 
fruits of their crops on the tomb of a deceased relative for a year after hi' burial ; ' 
the Southern Sangtams. like the Kukis. offer quantitie.s of grain, etc., during the year 
of decease ; and it is po.ssihly not without significance that the Kaehin death-dance 
includes a complete pantomime of agricultural operation.'.-' The JIundas of C'hota 
Xagpur have a bone-burial ceremonv for those who have died during the preceding 
year, and this ceremony takes jilace ” after the winter ric-e i' harvc'ted.” and is 
accompanied bv the building of a stone dolmen.® In Cambodia, another Mon- 
Khmer area, the Cham tribe bury their dead clo.'e to the be.'t rice-fieid' of the 
family.' To turn back to Assam again, it has already been mentioned that the 
Kacharis throw the frontal bone into water at the harve't festiyal i® many 
Aiigamis. e.g. Khonoma. erect the memorial stones for their dead in tln-ir 
terraced rice fiekls : the Angamis of Kohima produce rain by a more or k-'S 
magical ceremony on the graye of the mo.-t recently decea'cd memlier' of a 
particular family.® and there is also a grave in the Chakrinni Angaini village 
of Theniazumi on which water is jmured to produce rain, or from which gra-s 
is pulled up to stop it. The Kdnyak Xagas have a ceremony (P/t/i/j/t//). 
performed apparently by rich men who reap a .specially jjrolilie harvest from 
their fiekls, in which the spirits of the family ance.'tors are called to the granary 
from the original village of their founder, and from the villages subsecpieiitly occupied 
by them, while the front and back posts which support the granary roof-tree are 
spoken of as male and female resj)ectiyely.^® The Ao Xagas^® sometimes save up then- 
smoke-dried dead to be expo.sed in the village cemetery at the harvest following th.e 
death, and it should be added that it is only the rich Ao who is sufficiently smoked 
to make such a proceeding po.ssibie. But the inoct 'igniticant of all such customs in 
the XTiga hills is that of the Kldyo-Keng-vu of Karanii. who prc'crve all their dead 
in their houses until the first day of the ’■ genna." which inaugurates the ne.vt 'owing 

1 Ool/Ie/i Bm/'j}/ (Orel edr..). vol. vi. o. 17.5 '//. 

- II/i/L. vii. p]). lot. 

3 Ibi/I., T.. p. '/J/]. 

* Lewin. W/!'l of S/j/ilh-E/tste/'/i I/i/Int. p. 2so i quoting fiom Itennel . Tiny al-o 

erect small 'tones after a particularly good harvest, and the explanation I vas gn eii \\a' that if 
a stone was not put up '■ the spirits (tVei) cieie not good. 

^ Hanson. 7'hc K/i/'hitis. p. 20o. 

® S. f. Roy. TJ/e fM/zv/J/t-/ an/I thfir Co///it/‘//. ptp. 4(1.5. 4(1(1. 

" Baude.s.son. In/lo-Chi/i/'i (uut its Pri//iilii't People, p. 314. 

* Sopintt. op. cit.. p. 40. 

“ See The A/igdttii Xae/as. p. 237. 

For these observation.s on Kdnyak and Ao custom I am indebted respectively to Hcssis. 
H. G. Dennehv and J. P. Hills, of Mokokchiing. 
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uf the rice after the deaths have taken place. On thi" day the hodie? of all the 
inliabitaiit' of the village who have died since the .-owing genna of the preceding 
vear are brought out ami broken up, the flesh being thrown awav with the boat- 
b.ke cottln. and the bu:;es. carefully collected and counted, being placed in the faniilv 
granarv for good. Add to this that the Senia stone memorials {athifjico) are onlv 
erected to the licli, f.c. to tliose whose crops and cattle have been particuiarlv 
fruitful, and it inav be fairly argued that the erection of stone.s to perpetuate the 
niemorv of the dead cannot be distinguished l.iy any clear line of demarcation from 
the erection of .-tones to promote the j.irosperity of the living. If so, it is the Dliansiii 
valley, a remote corner of A.ssam cut off by the Ahiga and the iMikir hills from the 
outside world, that the monolithic culture, seen in a rude form among the Aagas. 
the Kha-i-. and the Mundas. reached its fullest and most elaborate development, 
pos-ibly witlistanding the influence of Hinduism till it was overwhelmed by the Ahom 
invasion. 

I merely put forward this view of the erection of monolithic memorials a- a 
tentative proposition, and it is a far cry from Assam to the west of Europe, but if 
the theory be logically applied, one cannot help wondering whether the ogham 
stones and cromlechs’- of our ancestors originally had similar associations.- Olcl- 
e'tabli'hed practices often die harder than the beliefs that gave them birth, and a 
gradual development from magical to theistic religious ideas would probably in it'elf 
be enough to convert the monolithic aids to fertilization into nioiuunents to the 
memorv of the dead ancestors, whose functions of causing the crops to bear and the 
cattle to breed had been taken over by a god. himself, perhaps, originally but one 
of them. Contact with, and still more pntrtiai concpie.st by, a superior race with a 

1 I have pointed out in a previous paper (Journ. jRoy. Anthrnj). Imt., voL lii, p. 243) that 
among die Kacha Magas dolmens appear to represent the female principle, the male being repre- 
-sented bv an erect stone ; among the Khasis. too, an upright stone seems to be used as tlie 
memorial of the male, and a recumbent slab as that ot the female. As regards menhirs, Gomme 
; Ethnohjij'j in FolJ.iore, pp. 32-34) mention-? a granite pillar 6 or 7 feet high at Hohie on Dartmoor, to 
which a lamb wa.s tied and saei ificed (.m Jlay-dar". Thi- rite he associated w itli a struggle for pieces 
of flesh, orisinally raw, '■ at the ri^k of cut hancD." "nith the idea of sacred power attaching to 
pieces of the flesh, and with that of a sacrilice to the ” god of vcaters ” ; he cpuotes as a parallel 
a bull saciiflee described by Miss Butne in Shropshire Folklore (ji. 47.7). The parallel here to Xaga 
<'U-tom- Is e.xcecdiiigiy close. May-day in England is closely a— oeiated with feitility rites, as 
is the harvest in the Xaga hills. The rites at the latter are frecuicntly accompanied by the 
-acriflee of a bull, which is torn to pieces alive by the Angamis {-Journ. Fop. Attlhrop. Imt., vol. lii, 
p. tjOl. and by the PhOms. for instance, is hacked to pieces alive with claos, to the gicat risk 
of all iiartieipating and the certain hurt of some- ; the pieces of flesli are much piizcd, paitieiilaily 
the livei ; finally the victim at such sacrifices is normally tied to a post of phallic design, 
Y-siiaped or cylindrical {.Journ. Boy. Anthrop. Jnst., loc. clt.). The association of the Kachari 
m iniliths V ith running water has already been nicntioned. Fryer (.J.A.S.B.. Icc. cit.) gives 
another in?tance in point. 

- It is. perhaps, worth mentioning that the baetylic stones figured by Prof, ilacalister in 
his Ireland in Pre-Celtic Times might be the precious collection of any Xaga. I have just 
s'ach an assortment fiom a Koiiyak granary in front of me. 
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lllr'l^tIC ic-ligioii developed niicrLt Itidij about sueii a chancre in a coin- 

]iaTiitively .--hort period : tlie former, it not both of tliC'e. appear.-j to have befallen 
the diundae and the Kha^ie, rvhile the AngdUii Xagae appear to be no\v iii the actual 
procec,- of 'iib-TitutiiiLr the monumental tor the iiiaoieal idea' a'.'oetated v.'ith their 
iiionolicli'.^ iheie 'eeiii' to lie no uiherent reaom vihv tiie rude .--tone moiiiimeiiT- 
of (jur u'.vn ieland" 'lioutl not have lia'l a .'■imiiai hi'tur\'. t'roitileeli^, itiih-i'il. are 
'till tne bed' e,l (traiiin ■ and Diarmnnl — d eiius ami Adoiii'. the d'vin£ iroil ; ilolineii' 
i:i form, the 'tone altar' of many a 'amt, tvlio^e ruined 'iiriiie ma^k■^ tbe li.uint 
e.f >ome pagan deity of anhent Idonecrul. are still calle-l ” beiU " ; and it niiaht 
I'e that not only onr altars, but the grave-stones of our churchvard' are tlie lineal 
repre'eiitatives of stone- put up by our forbears to aid the po^thuinoue ertort^ of their 
dead, ■' made one with Xature." to fertilize the earth and give lucreu'e to their 
oltspriug. 

XoTE. — since writing the above. I have had access to Dr. Bloch's note on the 
Jiimuguri stones iii the Ai'iiunl Ri port oj the .-Irch'iolo^iCid Sunxi/. Beni/ol L'nxh', 
tor the year ending 

Dr. Bloch found the single '' chessinaii ” pillar and twenty-four carved slab.s, 
of which four were still erect, another having probably fallen since then. He gi\ e< the 
approximate distance between the slabs as lo feet, and the height of tlio-e then 
erect a.s 6 feet o inches. 8 feet. 9 feet 4 inches. 8 feet G iiiche' ; and that of the 
cylindrical monolith as 9 feet. In the latter ca'e .si:>me of tlie earth at the base 
must have since liceu removed, as the Lhota X.iga st.uiiliiig by tic' pillar in my 
photograph is a tall man for Ids tribe, and cannot be k-'S than o feet G ini-lies in 
height. Dr. Bloch dosciibes the small scpiare pillar as d feet 8-1 ini hc-s Ingh and 
1 foot 4 inches broad, having a hollow in the top 7-1- indies s(piare. He gives the 
average breadth of the erect slabs as 2 feet G indies, and ob'erves that they 
are slightly narrower towards the base than higher up. 

In the same Eeport Dr. Bloch withdraws Im view that the Y stones .it Dlmapru 
-Supported a roof, and cnautes an observation made by Sir Bamtylde Fuller ou the 
resemblance between the stoiicw at Dlmapur and cert.iiii Smna I --hajied po'ts. 
though it is incorrect to state that the Seina po't' always fai e e.i't. Dr. Bloch also 
observes that the " sjiear-head ” design ” elosely re'embk*' the Xaga knife. There 
IS no Xaga knife of this type at all. 

1 CJ. Shakespear. TnnijWiul F^'lk T'd, s. dc . in F.IU’O. xxxiii. No. 4. p. 2711 oSept.. I'.wg, : 
Hoclson, Priinifir Culfih'e r,f India, p. lOo ; ya<jn <'f MdfU^'U'\ pp. i’^^. l‘U. 
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THE EVIL EYE IX SOME GREEK VILLAGES OF THE UPPER 
HALIAKMOX VALLEY IX WEST MACEDOXIA. 

By Margaret M. Hardie (Mrs. F. M'. Hasuxk). 

[With Plate XIIL] 

§ 1. — Introductory. 

To the inve-tigatur of Greek folklore no superstition is so rueful as the all prevailing 
belief in the evil eye {3 la-navia). Greeks, both men ami women, readily admit 
its exi'tence and their own fear of it. for it is abundantly warranted, by scripture, 
in particular by Solomon, notorious as an authority on magic The investigator 
can therefore arrive in a village and at once, witliout clanger of being bafSecI by 
shyness, suspicion, or stupidity, a'k who suffers from overlooking. A little adroit 
playimr on the belief that tire more attractive a per.son is. the more he must fear the 
evil eye. will work wonders in the way of e'^tablisliing sympathy between the 
investigator and the villagers. Otherwise much time may have to be wasted in 
trivialities in order to establish this essential sympathy. Questions on such a 
subject aho instruct the villagers in the burning topic of the investigator's business 
and save annoyance from the ignorant 'uspicions which arise so easily in a 
Macedonian mind. Further, they frecpiently discuss it among themselves and are 
primed with numerous .stories of its manifestations and cure. This familiarity of 
theirs with the subject enables the investigator, as they pour out their information, 
to instil into their minds i<leas of orderlv jire.sentation of their knowledge and of 
clear enunciation in speaking. In dealing with a topic so safe and so familiar there 
is no risk of losing information by administering this necessary and useful training. 

§ 2. — Xature and Prevention. 

Overlijoking may be A’oluntarv or involuntary. The former is produced by 
spreading all the fingers wide and moving the hand, palm downward, with a cpiick. 
slantiiui gesture towards the person to be cursed ; one or both hands may be used. 
But thi.s tvpie is in practice little more than a jest, the known coiisecpieiices of 
overlookinsr being too seriou.s for a person to burden himself lightly with them. 
It is rather the involuntary variety which is the object of Macedonian fears and the 
subject of my paper. 

In the Upper Haliakmon valley it is not known who has the evil eye. Blue 
eves and meeting eyebrows inspire none of the fear they do in Old Greece. 

' The references aie collected by Elworthy. Eiil Eye, note Ta. 
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presumably becau'e blue eye« are portentously rare in Old Greece and frecpient in 
every Macedonian village, where 30 per cent, of the population is blue-eved 
according to my anthropological lists. It is known, ho v, ever, that if a new-made 
mother mckles her infant from both breasts without an interval between, her 
glance will be baleful to the first thing on which it rests afterwards. Again, 'hould 
a mother weaklv yield to the tear.s of her newly weaned sou and resume feeiJing him. 
he will, in later life, have the evil eye. 

Those who are found bv experience to have the evil eye .seem to take a regretful 
pride in its po.s.session. The horse-aiid-rider 'tory told me in every village with local 
di'a/iuitis pdion'! is tvpical. According to thi'. a villager claims tt) have 'Uch 
power ; and. to convince his rather sceptical friends, expresses admiration i..f a 'traiiger 
who happens to ride by at that particular moment ; the stranger iuevitaiily falU. 
Or it may be that a stranger casts cloubt on the reputed skill of a villager ; the latter s 
friends summon him to prove it at the expemc- of the .stranger as lie leave', ami the 
result is a triumphant vindication of the villager's claims. 

Overlooking is known to be seldom due to spite, and no rancour is cheri'hed 
against a person who has the unfortunate gift. Ho (or slie) is simply avoided fcir 
the future. It is advisable to turn back and make a fresli start if you meet 'ucli a 
person going to your work in the morning. 

It i.s difficult to sav what attracts the evil eye. Beauty is, of course, a great 
danger to its owner, but any one. young or old. ugly or beautiful, may be attacked. 
Onlv those born on a Saturday are exempt, but on Saturday afternoon, be it under- 
stood ; for it was on Saturday afternoon that Christ was born, and it is from Christ 
that the Saturdav-born derive their exemption. Xew-niade mother.' have much 
to fear from it until their purification, forty days after the birth of their child. Beasts 
and inanimate objects suffer no les.s than men ; young children suffer most of all, 
although infants are safe until they are baptized or their mother celebrates her 
purification, I think, because the iiifaiit is .scarcely regarded as au c-iititc until tho'C 


events take place. 

Anv illness which is obviously not due to organic dbea'C. a brcak.ige, or a i hill, 
is set cloivn to the etui eve. The ordinary symptoms are di'coniturt. lieailadie, 
whining, sleeplessness, and peevisliness. I sually the trouble culds to r)tie (tr other 
of the remedies given below, but sometimes it is 'ewre enough to bring death witliiii 
fortv da,vs. An extreme case was that of au infant of K.istoria (the aueient 
Kddron). which was taken to visit it' grandmother when two month' old. Its 
swaddling liamls had just been undone when a neighbour ealled. Mie admired the 
fine eliild. with the re.sult that it fell ill at oiiee. and in 'pite ot every .omeivabl- 
remedv being tried it rlied in twenty-four hour'. 

Prevention, even in Macedonia, is thought better than i lire, 'd amulets 
{dacKavTovpt^) are generally worn to keep the evil eve at b.iy. Adults often 
have a cross or sacred picture or piece of inceU'e concealed about tlieir person. 
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Xew-made luotlieiA have a variety of propliylactiv'; uuiler their pillow or on their 
head, ^lu h as a red string, iueeii'e. bread, salt, garlie. indigo blue, a nail. gun])uwder. 
a blaik and white thread, a ring, a pair of -silver buckles. The ring and the silver 
btnkles divert the visitor's attention to theni'clves. >ilver having in itself an 
additional power over evil magic, as in our own silver bullet. The black and white 
thread I do not understand : I have found it again in a jirophylactic spell said over 
a new-made mother by a Vlach woman. Gunpowder is a potent killer of men. 
so may reasonably be expected to destroy any evil eye that glances at the mother. 
A nail is the symbol of strength and will occur in a spell I give later on (Xo. 1). The 
power of the indigo rest^ presumably in the intensity of its blue. Garlic has 
recognizedlv caustic properties (to oKopao elve KavcrriKo). Salt strengthens and 
jireserves. Red is in some obscure way potent because it is the colour of Christ’s 
blood. Bread because of its use in the communion mass has a well-known 
religious significance ; the bread whicli has been u.sed during morning service in 
the church of Our Lady 3Iade ^lanifest (Ilai^ayta (t>ai’epu>p.evT]). of Kastoria. has 
a great reputation as an amulet in such cases. 

Children wear round their necks a cross or a picture of Christ or the Virgin, but 
they may discard their amulet in Kastoria when three years old. An infant may 
wear on its bonnet a clove of garlic, a few white beads, a cheap pearl cross, a scrap 
of coral, or the gold (gilded) coin known as a floui i. 

A remarkable necklace was worn by a Bogatsko baby. The foundation was 
of alternate blue, white, and silver beads, all alleged to be without prophylactic 
value. At intervals were suspended a culture's claw set in silver, a roughly sliaped 
lapis lazuli bead, a small packet of alum, a picture of St. Stylhuios. a cross, and a 
packet containing a snail inside a walnut shell. The claw is a very favourite child'' 
amulet among all creeds and language.' of diaceclonia. The power of the 'iiail I 
do not understand ; the alum pre'umal.)ly <lerives its efficacy from its well-known 
hxinsi properties in dveinu. St. Styliaiuc' — whether hb name is derived from arv\o<:. 
a cnhiinii. oi imiii I siippijii. according to the 3Iaceilonian promuiciation. 

Stvriaiios — is a well-known patron of weakly children. The lapis lazuli bead's colour 
is ehective. but. in addition, the bead has been found useful in preventing mis- 
carriage'. and is hence called arapiirotreTpa (" stopping-stone "). I therefore now 
think It probable that several elder brothers and sisters of the infant had died. 
pi’e'Uinablv trum overlooking, so the mother hung St. Stylianos and the " stopping- 
stone " on thi' child in the liope of " .stop[)ing the seipience of deaths, but I have 
not Vet returneil to Bogat'ko to inrpure. 

Shops have a horseshoe or a clove of garlic suspended over the door. A 
Shati'ta man has particular confidence in a French horseshoe he pickeil up during 
the war ; it is. of course, twice the size of an ordinary 3Iacedoman shoe. Calves 
wear necklaces of bright wool tassels, as does even a young donkey of my accpiaiut- 
ance — adult donkeys, as is known, are unworthy even of being overlooked. Horses 
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wear a tuft of badger’s hair on the forehead, but never the blue bead necklaces so 
familiar to the tourists of Athens and Smyrna. 

The spoken word inav also eifectively ward off the dreaded evil. As is well 
known, the pale skins of Xorth Europ)eans are much admired by the dark- 
complexioned children of the South. As a residt. on my removing my glove one 
dav in Sliatista. a woman screamed " Garlic ! “ and ki.ssed my hand, exclaiming. 
" It is as white as a saint's.” Another in Kastoria remarked that I was •• milky- 
white ” ( bv no mean.s true), whereupon her friend turned up the hem of my dress and 
exclaimed ucrrap to <pov(TTdi't Ty]<t (" Her .skirt has a lining ). meaning, I 
suppose, that I had also defects. 

I have so far found no Greek prophylactic spell said over a new-made mother, 
though I have no doubt that such spells e.xist, like the Vlach one I have mentioned 
above. To protect an infant, imdo his swaddling bands and pass the hand upwards 
to the crmvn of his head and down again over the trunk, saying. " If his pudtnJn 
are evil eyed, then may his face be evil eyed ! ” {Oa irdpp fva-i rov d-rro pun. rore 
rci TTupp >j povTpa tov utto puTi). The spell is from 8hatista. 

In these prophylactic measures two principles are discernible. The pictures 
of the saints, the cross, the incense, and the bread make a direct appeal to religion 
for preservation, while such amulets as beads, garlic, horseshoes, and badger s hair 
belong to a lower level, to secular rather than to religious magic, according to a 
distinction made bv mv husband and elaborated by him in his forthcoming book. 
Transferences front' Christianit tj to Ishtm. Apart from the confidence they give 
it will be noted in how many there is a suggestion of power and permant-nce and 
stability — their main purpose is apjiarently to divert to them.selvcs the attention of 
anv possible overlooker. Thus, a Kastoria ^mall boy. who was frequently over- 
looked. was never allowed bv his mother to leave the liou-e until -he had daubed 
some coffee grounds on hi- cheek, in order tliat tlie fir,-t remark made on liim by 
pas.sers-bv might be a comment on his dirty face. i.e. on -omething extraneous to 
hi- persoiialitv. Similarlv. in the village of Serbia. South of Kozani. wonn-u tor a 
-imilar reason dye small -pot- on their cheek — but here I -u.-pect that the lailie- 
are quite aware of how these " jiatches eiihaii' e their charm-. AiKither -mall boy 
of Kastoria habituallv wore -tockings th.it were not a. pair. or. if they inatAied. one 
was outside in. An incautious per.'Cin admired a string of twelve hor-e- he -aw one 
dav ; at once the bells on the two foremost hor-e- shivered into a tliou-aiid pieces 
but the horse- them-elves remained unliurt. the bell- having attracted all t'le ecil 
to themselves. The amulets, in .short, are a specde- of lightning conductor, just as 
the power of civeriooking is thought [lopularly to be a kind of electiicite which 
re-ides in the eye. 

J 3. — Ke.medies Foi; iiir. Kvit. Lve. 

Sometimes, however, all preventive measure- [irove in \am. and the e\il eye 
ha- fallen on some one. Eecour-e i- then had to variou- weli-tried remedies. A 

it -2 
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woman of Kastoria, who is noted for her inajtie touch, takes a thread from the 
patient's clothes, mutters a spell, and heals the patient. A Greek .sip'}’ in the 'aiue 
town (PL XIII. Fig. 41 massages the patient's forehead and })resses upwarhi- ][!< 
eyebrows. In Bogatsko bear's hair is burned, and the child held in the fume-, a 
curious remedy which is based on a still more eiirious cu-tom. In autumn, 
dancing bears are led round the villages, and not only entertain the villager- but 
also walk over the bodies of sick men, women, and children to cure them, luuch 
as do the dervishes of Constantinople, ^Mothers make a point of buving -onie hair 
from the bear to .store against future need. 

Like their amulets, their remedies for overlooking fall into the two categori^■' cu 
religious and secular magic. Of the religious the mo-t obvious i.- suiuruoniiig a 
piiest to read a prayer over the sufferer ; in his service book he hud- one teadv to 
hand called "A Prayer for Overlooking" (Fey;// 6i> ^aaKainar). If an animal 
has been evil-eyed, a cross made of pitch may be hung rouml its neck, pitch being 
used in both white and black magic because of its supposed presence in the nether 
regions. A horse fell sick once at Kastoria and was unable to rise. Its owner and 
his friends by main force dragged it to its feet, and then beat it three times round the 
church of Our Lady (Made Manifest ; the horse was immediately visibly better, 
and next day they loaded it for a successful journey to Shr.ti«ta. ten hours away. 

The most prominent church at Shatista is that of St. Menas, the finder. 
Hanging on his eikon in the church is a big silver model of an eye. with which a cros- 
is signed over an animal ill of overlooking : failing to cure is. I am told, unknown. 

Similarly, a little oil may be taken from the sacred lamps in a church and placed 
in water in three plates. If the child has been overlooked, the oil mingles with the 
water, otherwise not. Apparently nothing more is necessary to cure the child. 

A famous reUgious remedy is the /xovoKepo. This is one of the small cro-^e- 
with ecpiilateral limbs which the monks of Athos c-arve with a figure of Chri^t and .-ell 
all over the Levant. It is reported to be made of the horn of an animal which ha- 
onlv one, poi’uKtpo signifying literally ” unicorn." hlr. G. F. Abbott accepts thi- 
derivation and explanation.^ and it i.s certainly true that most of the /j-'/roveya 
now sold are made of horn. But the monumental Greek Diefionrufi. which i- in 
process of compilation, is .-.ceptical of both explanation and derivation ; rightly I 
think, for I note that the older povoKepa in Macedonia are carved wooden cro,--c' 
set in .-ilver. and nor made of horn at all. In addition, three times out of -even I 
hear the word pronounced moriokf/ro {umoKvpo). ^uc•h confusion of // and -hurt / 
being frequent in j'opular Macedonian pronunciathui. I would, therefore, -ugg'-'t 
that the oiler form is poiuKvpo — the word .-eenis known only in Macedonia and 
Thrace, and not to have reached Old Greece. The meaning would then be yci os 
o Kvpwi (" The Lord alone [cureth] '"). an exjilanation I was, as a matter of fait 
offered by a native of Yelvemlo near Serbia. 

^ liW Mdc^flnnlnn F'lU' ]■, 14:2. 
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Be the meaning of the word what it may. the fiovuKepo mtich employed to 
cure overlooking. An old wojnan takes a gla-i,- of fre.-li tvater. and with the Kovih-epo 
in her hand .'-igns the fro>' three times acros.-, the water, whereupon .'he plunge' 
the fxoruKtpo into the water. If huLblc' rise to the 'Urface of the water. a« 
thev U'uallv .'eeni to do. the patient i' certainlv suft'ering from overlooking hut will 
now recover without more ado: plunging the uoroKepo into water being both for 
dianno'i' and cure. 


§ -i. — CcE-iTivE Spells foe the Evil Eve. 

It i' never difficult to learn the religion^ remedic' for overlooking, but 'pell' 
are more difiicult to obtain. For one thing, the old women who know theui eaiu 
a few pence by them, and are naturally unwilling to dividge their '^tret' to a 
pos'ible rival, a sc-ientifie rea'on for their acquisition being neither understood nor 
believed : onlv when old enough to ” retire from ljusine.'.s.” do they c’omnuiiiicate 
them to a younger woman. Some are afraid that imparting their knowledge will 
bring their own death, though exception may be safely made in favour of the 
eldest born of a family, a condition I am fortunate enough to fulfil. There is also 
a general belief that the spell acts for only one person at a time : when the " wi'C 
woman " is. as often, a harassed mother who soothes her peevi.'h child to sh-eq) 
bv her spell, it is a serious matter to surrender her power. Fortunately, the words 
must be spoken either to act or to break the spell, so that women who can write can 
ttsttallv be persuaded into VTiting down the words. There i> no difficulty about 
learnino: the ritual part of the spell. I have nowhere in ^Macedonia found, as 1 did 
in the island of Keos. that the spells may be told by a woman only to a man and 
vice cersi;. 

The hoiKi fides of my informants may be sU'pected. Unnecessarily, I think. 
Ajjart from the character of the spells tlieni'elves. which conform to the u^tia! rule' 
of mairical procedure, the circumstances in which I obtained Xo. 7 render' it< 
forserv inipo^sible. Its narrator i.s a veunnt girl of Bogat'ko, to vho'e father .s hou'e 
I wu' unexpectedlv taken on my first morning in that village. ,Slie was very willing 
to no through the ritual part with me. but extremely reluctant to communicate the 
word' in case she broke the .sjiell. which she ti'ed every night to send her nephew 
to sP rp. Finallv. after bani'hing all her relatives from the room, she produced 
a well-thumbed piece .1' ]ia}ier on which 'he had written down the word' as dictated 
by the old woman who had taught her the exorcism. She wrote tl'.em down in my 
liotc'boiik ftC)iu this piece of pap(*t. but [e.illed me up short wlieii I iuao\ ertelitK 
repoat'sl aloiul one of the seiiteui es. She had no time to ronioct and writedown 
the wold', anil her terror of breaking tbe charm wu' painfully real. A< several 
of tin- others are apparentlv broken down version' of tlii' one. it is of some importaiUL' 
to have established its gtniu'.ne c haractor. 
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The eliaini' I have '<_> far • olFcti'il are a^ follow,- ; — 

!l) From Ka-toria : 

If a vi'itor ha- overlnokeil a eliild. take three luil-. three live coal-, aiiil tlio t- 
-plinter- from the (loeir by which the vi-itor left. Put them in a -hovel ami hold the 
'ho\eI a tew minute- in the tire. Then lav the ehihl on the erduuil. pour a htti' 
water on the -hovel, and let tln‘ re-ultant -moke envelop.e the ihild. If the naii- 
lea]' about in the -hovtd. the trouble i- due to the vi-itor > evil eve. Finallv, aive 
the child a little water to drink from the -hovel and its crving will cease. 

It i- -earcely to be doubted that the woman savs a sjiell (\oy la). but luv 
informant, beimx a man. did not know it. 

(’2) From Ivostaradja ahiove Bogatsko ; 

A woman take? a didi of water and make? a cro— over it. She then dioj's 
a live coal into the water. A? it falls to the bottom, it take- the evil eye with it. 
She next sign? the cross three times over the water and then takes a little du-t from 
the foal, sprinkles salt on it. and rub- the >ulferer‘s head with the mixed coal an'l 
-alt. She concludes by throwing three pinches of salt into the fire to banish the 
evil eye. 

Here again the woman doubtles.s say? a spell. 

(d) From Bogatsko : 

A "wise woman” is summoned. She first says forty “ Trarepyj/xoid' whii h 
apparently mean? saying the words ” Our Father ” (truTep forty time?. 

Then she take? a glas.s of water which has been newlv fetched, in silence {repo 
uapLirupaTo), from three fountains. Into it she drop? five coal? in succe.— ion. 
repeating for each the following ” narrative charm ” : — 

revvae i) ye\dSa tea /xovaT^upi • 

T\i(povvTa‘s yj fJMva fxe to cr«X to ^e.j3acrKawv . 

T\i(j30VPTa>; Kai yw y) fxdva to ^e/juaKava . 

Xa ‘ftof Koajxov yeaXd. vd p.y] rraOivp TLTroie. 

The enyr <j(v:e hirfh fo a ailf. 

Iff! yyiother. llrkhyyj if. yyyydul the ey'd sjjrll irilh In r .spddc. 

Aytd I. the iiiolher, hive yindoiye the evil sped hi/ livknui. 

diaij the child lice mid prosper and not suffer ani/ harm ! 

This -aid and done, the woman gives three jtinches of -alt to the j'atient and 
sprinkles water on his face. Any remaining water is to be thrown out at ( ro-s 
roads. The old woman is given a penny for her pain?, but tramples it under foot 
before pocketing it in case it should have been infected bv the j'atient's trouble. 
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(1) From Sar.ikiiui. 12 liour-. -outli of Shati't.i ; 

T;ike three live ( oah ami ,i iila'a of fre'li water. Siuii tlie i ru-^ with eai h i nal 
aern-e^ the water ami [ilunee it in after 'aviinr 

-Vtupa yeXtida, 

\uipa poa'^apa. 

TTaeL a7u pircuap Kcil cer SarjKaS pKS. 

\:~ai I'll p>j iScta-HCtO)) kci'i to ptKpii. 

-D'lppltil cijir. 

Di’ji pil'd I odf. 

II fill to initi'Jiit ffiid i/yt'i iiiit ( i‘il-i iji d , 

Th>iS iiifjil the fhtld not he eed-i ni d ! 

Thi> and tlie foregoiiiv spell are i?vi<lently related. I liopc later to eive ehe>\iifre 
a fuller version which I obtained from the ( ireek-'jieaking iMo.-.]em-- of tie 'ame 
area. 

(5) From Ka-toria : 

Break a live coal into three piece'. Take three jiinches of salt, give one to the 
child, throw a second over your 'houlder. and ca't a third into the tire. Then 
sign the cross, saying Xpioros' kui Havayia (" () (.'hri'f and the N'lrgin ’ ). and 
drop the first fragment of coal into a glu" of fre.'h water. Piek up the 'ei ond 
fragment, saying !'o (TKacow ra Ka<u ra pdria {" Down with evil eve'"|; and 
drop it into the water. Drop the third fragment in. Then give the i hild three 
sips of the water to drink and three times tom-h its forehearl with the water, 'uving : — 

'Sify<o ra koku ra puna 
Kat ra drrofdepaypara 
KOt ai KaKtC rii<; inpo^, 

I inn aaehiinj inrinj i rd i ifi s 
and ruise'i 

and I I'd difi/ei. 

Then with the ojien hand 'jinnkle the rhild eight rime' with the water, vour 
five fingers multiplied bv eight making the magic number forty. Anv w.iter left 
is to be thrown out into the 'treet. the U'ual repo'itory of ruljbi'h in iMatedonia. 

hlv informant’s ten mouth' old ehild m reported to reipure thi' treatment 
everv night before it can go to 'leep. 

Several poorer ver'ioH' of this 'pell have been given me ehewhere. and at 
Kastoria it'plf. 

It mav be noted that the ladv ' (freek i' not above reproach, the 'Viitax of the 
ht't line being diiliioii'. and nTTofOepayparn app.irently a Mi'. i\Iala[)rop renderiim 
of drrufOeypara. 
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(6) From Kasturia : 

Take a 2 la<s of water ami throe <iraiii? of s-alt. ^[ake a cru^^ three tinier ^\lt!l 
the '•alt acro'^ the water, eaviiis each time, fc'i> ro oroua tov TraTpus kul tou viov 
KILL TOV iiytov TTi'fvuaro^ [" In the Xaiiie of the Father ami the Sou aiiT the Hole 
Gho=:t ")• 

Then throw one ot the grains of ^alt into the tire, and the ^eeuml into the wat n'. 
With the thiril, .'ian the okw-, in front of the patient three tinier, afterwards puttiinr 
it in his mouth. 

Next piek up tliree live coaG with the tongs. With eai/h make a ero;^ over 
the water and ilrop it into the gla-". saving to the tir-t and .'oeond, ti> ru 6rofj.a rov 
Torpor xai TOV viov K.a\ tov u'/lou TmvfiaTOi. To the third sav. imtead. o77eio> 
T7]puti pLc KciKo fxuTi, ut ijKuap TO uuTi TOV (' ‘ Death to tile eve of whoever lias 
the evil eye ). If the coals do not 'ink to the bottom of the ght". the /n'llaoyi 
is not due to overlooking : if they do. it i'. If all .sink to the bottom, the overlooker 
is a man : if only one sinks, the overlooker is a woman. 

Now sprinkle the water on the patient with the ojien hand, the back being 
towards the patient and the fingers jjointing downwards. Continue the sprinkling 
so long as it takes to mutter the creed (to " TiaTtvco "). After this give the patient 
three sips of the water and then wet his cheeks, forehead, and hands with it. Finally 
throw any that remains out of the window, but with averted face, saying, e^co to 
KUK o, fiicra to /<a\6 (" out with evil, in with good "). Turn the eniptv glass upside 
down and leave it so overnight. 

Tliis exorcism can be handed on only to the eldest born of a family, men as 
well as women being eligible to learn it if the first djorn of their faniilv. 

(7) From Bogatsko ; 

Take a metal coffee-cup and make nine indentations in the ashes of a charcoal 
brazier (uayyaX). Take a glass of water in the left hand and a black-handled knife 
in the right : cvith the knife take a little ash from each of the nine marks, sign the 
cross cvitli It over the water, saving, lyrrou^ Xoicttov I'd riKurj tu kukcl tou tuCs 
(■■ May .Te.sus Chri.st destroy the ills of So-and-So "). and let the ash fall into the 
water. Obliterate the nine indentations. 

Xow with the same knife draw a large cro.'S in the ashes of the brazier, saving. 
'Ii^crous' XpicTOs' KaL ’ Ardpyvpoi ol f~}avfJ.aTovpyol. va i iKop to. kukci tov rdoe kul 
ai'Ta Ta kukci ep'/U tov cippcouTov oTricra) fa yvpvovv. (" Mav Jesus Christ and the 
Fnfeed Saints [Cosnias and Damian] compuer the ills of So-and-8o. and mav the 
evils that have befallen the .sick child go back the way thev came "). Then take 
a little a'li from the four arms of the cro.-^s and say, ’li^croCs Apia-o^ v'a vcKinj 
TCI KUKo. TOV Tcide, as you drop it into the water. Obliterate the cro.-js. saving. 
KaXi'O) Ta KUKCI pn-ia. tci kuku epya (" I am blotting out evil eves and evil 
deeds ), Three times altogether this large cro's i.s to be made and obliterated. 
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Next, pick lip three live coal fronr the lirazier with the ton"', make a ero^s with 
eaeli over the water, aiiil let it fall into the water. Ea<'h coal represent' one of the 
three pU"iljle source^ of overlooking, viz., woman, man. or that t'ague thin", halt 
uho't. half shadow, called IrjKior. On makiii" the cros' 'a\'. ’O/crofs' X/ncrroe. 
On dropping in the fir.'t coal, which stiinds lor women (overlooker.', sav. crfiovi’ ra 
KLipSovva. (Jjiovv ra aiCtjpa' I'n a Sow Kai ra kukci rouTuce- ra c/cdcroi'i' tci 
T iji; ('■ The coal' are (pienched. the iron [tongs] i^ (Quenched, mav the ilh of 
So-and-So also he LjUenched. Dc'truction to her breast' ' ). A' the 'eeond coal, 
repre'entiiig men. is dropped m. 'av crSovi' rii KupSovi a. Cf^ovr ra cnc/ipa' m 
a^Sovi’ Kai ra naKa roi) raci' ra aKaaovv ra Karoo rov (" The coals are (plenched, 
the iron [tongs] is (|uenched. may the ills of Sontnd-So be (piendied. " A' the 
third. repre.senting the vague Ictkiov. falls into the water, 'ay onlv Ufjovv ra 
KupSovva. crSovr ra aiCppa' ra crpiovr Kai ra KUKa rov ri/Ce. 

If a coal sinks to the b(.>ttom of the glass, it reveals that the man. the woman, 
or the I'o-Kioi’. which it represents, overlooked the child. 

After this take a pinch of salt am.! three times sign the cioss before the patient ' 
face, saying, hjorov^ 'S.pia-rb^ ra riKa>j ra koko. rov raSe (Mav Jesus Christ coii'.|Uer 
the ills of So-and-So "). put a little of the salt in the child's moutli. and throw the 
Teniainder on the fire, saying, ottoos (jko'C rov a\a<;. ra <jku^ kui r'o kuko arro 
rov TTaic'i (" As the salt ' bursts ' 'o may the child's trouble ' burst ' "). Take a 
second pinch of salt and forty time.s stroke the child's forehead with the iii'ide of the 
thumb, with an upward slanting movement, saying, aaodira 1 r-arepijpoi. crapuvra '1 
77areprip.o'i tip to craparra 40 rrarcpijpoi (forty. 1 . " Our Father " ; forty. '2. 

Onr Father " : . . . : forty. 2b. ■' Our Father " : fortv. 27. " Our Father " : 

. . . : forty. 4o. "Our Father"), that is. cc.miiting up to forty, at each number 
prefixing " forty " and adding " Onr Father." 

A third pinch of salt is now taken and the child's forehead stroked as before, 
tvhiie the operator counts backwards from forty. 

Xext dip your hand in the water and from close at hand .sprinkle the patient, 
the back of the hand being kept tow’ards him and the fingers pointing downward'. 
Sprinkle him three times, twice from right to left, and the third time from left to 
riglit. 'O as to begin and end on the right. Facli time say, ri.Soo rd KUKa puna, 
ra KaKa tpya " I am wa'hing atvay evil eyes and evil deeds "). 

Then sprinkle him from a di'tance three time', saying, ur ro eobeptr f 
pepa rd 70 Trdprj i) i'l'yTu (" If it came with the day. may it go with the 
night 

IVet your finger in the water and touch tlie diild'' lip' with the word'. IV ro 
tdieptr >} ri y-ra. rd ro rrapi] /} popa p' It it came witli the night, may it go with the 
day ;. Any water left in the gki" i' to be poured out into tiie gutter, while voii 
say rrcoc vyey ro repo drro rijv ucrpa^ia. la vpcyj; ru kuku ar.o rn rode ("As 
the water runs away in the gutter, 'o mav the evil run awav from So-and-So "). 
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(Tuiicliiile liv turiiiutr tlu- ltLi" ii[i'iile diAvn (tn pn-vent anv icniaiiuiiL:. 1 
think'. 

It thrutiMiout (-"t^utial til 'Rv tlu' ['.iticnt'' ii.mie. 

Finiii S.irakin.i : 

Takn a nf fra'h water ainl tliref er.iiii-' of ^alt. Drop tlit-ni I'ne hy one into 

the water. 'aviiiLU icirct: o 'Ei,\tu-; kcii n 'E-Xiura I'ti Traitf cj~av tp/mi. rmu 
a—u^iii. Mii 3pi]Kcii Ti I' Adai'its' '>'.■( To 3 irTKai tiv klu trv\a tyio i; Mapio a'o. 
(7c ttSiiTKarii ut Tp'ia a—cipta ii\u^ C Mr. and Mi'. So-and-So 'et ont to yo to a 
lonely, de'ert nlare .ind found Toniinv <iud overlooked him. And I. Jane. ha]'penoil 
to eome aloUiT and have < uri-d vou of vour overlookiuu with three orain.' of 'alt ”). 

Ne.xt drop three eoa!' into the waiter, one Kv one. i oimtiny eat h time haikwaii'l' 

from fortv and 'avina iw tii'e ti~u arrca. la 3''/oii' ra puna rov ku'l la aKuauv] 

-ra ~ov7roL\ia toi" or eh't wrro yrrai/ca, l a S~/ovv ~u ua~La Tri> kw. vu cKuniVi' 

ra rrp {" If a man did it. may hi' eye' fall out. If a woman did it. may her 

eye^ fall out and her hrea't' laiV't "). 

5. — The Nature (.)F the Si'ELl>. 

Tile tir't of the'e e.xorei'iU' heat' little or no relation to any of the other', 
relviny. a^ it doe', mainlv on the 'Uper(-titiiiu> value of the number three and the 
medical effect of ” einoking ” the child. The eix exoroi'ms wliieh follow are. a' will 
he 7een, clo.'elv interrelated, while the eighth again 'taiuH by it'elf. 

In the >ix the familiar mixture of religion and 'iiperstition confronts us both in 
formulte and ritual. Thu>. in Xos. '1. -1. d. <i and 7 the operator sanctifies the water 
die uses by jigniny the cr 0 (cs over it. A further religion.' element i' added to No. d 
bv >aviug ■■ 0 Chri't and the Virgin." and to No. fi Ity invoking the Father, t^on and 
Holv Ghost and by rejieatmg the (’reed. In No. 7 the words '■ Our Father " are 
murmured fortv times, as in No. d. their potency in No. 7 being enhanced by 
prefixing the superstitiously valuable word " forty." The same spell invokes Chri't 
as the conijueror of evil, and appeal' to the healing saint' Cosmas and Damian. 

On the superstitiou.s si<le salt and live coals are U'ed in all the exorci'in'. tin- 
svmbolism being apparently that the evil eye is to ” burst " with a sound like that 
of a live coal hissing in water or of salt erackliug in the fire. The latter i' indeed 
ex])licitlv stated in one formula of No. 7 " (As the salt ' bursts,' so may the child ~ 
trouble ■ burst ’ ). The admitted virtues of salt Us an antiseptic, a streiigthencr 

and a preservative, account for its choice as a weajioii both of detence and otfeiii e 
against the evil eve. We ourselves, it may he added, believe, at lea't on Saturday', 
that evil is averted bv throwing 'alt over the shoulder, a' in No. .'3. 

Apart from the mimetic 'vmholism of a live coal his'ing in water, it is not 
easy to understand why a coal should have power attributed to it. No explanation 
has ever been offered me bv the jieople themselves. It mav pos.siblv derive from 
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Tlii ir kuij\vlt‘ilL't' Ilf till- I It-aii'inji; anil di^iiifiri tinu prin t-itia' nf i IhucimI a'li. As 
Tlieir U'lial furl i' woud. the ■’ tual '' is always;! pii-rfuf i han-iial. Edui atrd du-rks 
ua\’r ■'imLU''-trd to me tluit tlie i oaE 'ink or float ari ordini: a' tl\ev an- \'er" [ oiruH, 
and tliei'efi 'I'e ab'orlient of water or not a 'c.indalou'l'' ratioiiali'tie inter] net. ition 
of then- alleired " te'tiuy ' i.ower'. 

Pa"mLr freim >ii])er'titiou' ritual to 'U|ier'tilioU' iormuLe. we find tli.'t tlie-e 
..re at onee more naned and more intere'tiui; tli.in the rehmiiU'. In the l.itt'U' no 
oxtiLuiatory ritual aeeom[iame' the 'pelL in the tornier 'in h an au-onijiauimeiit i< 
the General rule. Thu'. in Xo<. ■") and 7 words ami aetioii' alike 'ueye't wa'liiiiy 
away evil : a' the exoreizer in No. 7 de>tro\> the ero" 'he mmle m tlie .I'ln 'he 
elaims to de'troy tlie evil. \\ ater i' to be jioured out into the nutter in Xo. 7 th.it tlie 
trouble may vanish a' the water vanishes. In the 'ante exorei'iu the leit'ent's 
'ir-knes' i< 'Up])i.i'ed to be ended by the extinaui'hiue of the i oah and tunn' in the 
rire. At the end of thi.' spell, however, od. ui'' a formula divoreed from any 
explanatory ritual, when both day and nivht are invited to remove the siiell : it i< 
no more than an attempt to exhau't the contineencies in which the evil befell the 
ehild. and i' onlv one more e.xample of the foolish metn. ulou'iie" uhieh charai t'-rizi"' 
many •’old wive'’ remedie'.’’ A few mere imiireeatioii' r-om ludc* tlie Int of 
'UpeTstitious formulae. 

It will have lieen noted how many of the ii'Ofif-n found >e]iarately m X"' h. '■]. 
o and th recur in Xo. 7. Tlie coiinertion between them h .'o clo'e that Xo. 7 may 
almo't be considered as the parent of the others. 

The reniiiaiits of a ’’ narrative charm ’’ are found in Xhi. and ayaiii in Xo. -1 
.\.s alreadv 'tated. I posseS' a fuller version, collected from a 'ourc-e out'ide the -rope 
of this pajier. X’o. is a 'e]>ar.ite and conpilete •• narrative i hann." chiefly remark- 
able for its confusion' of thought and gendi'r. 

A 'triking feature in the cxorcisni' is tlie use of ■'lucky iiumbor'. Thue 
!' found ill the ritual of Xo. 1 (?) tinie-). Xo, 2 (twico). Xc), ? (onrel. Xo. I (once). 
X'ci. 5 (four times). Xo. (1 (five times). Xo. i (-i.x tiniC' a- flm i ami mice «l'' /I / IK . Its 
multiple), and Xo. 8 (twice). Foih/ occurs in the ritii.il of Xo. ? (mice). Xo. ■> (mu e). 
Xo. 7 (twice) and in the fornuihe of Xo. 8 (mice), of X'o. i (three times). Kxi ep- 
tionallv. /(cc eoah are used in Xo. -■). Xiimericallv Ihm appear- more prmmiient 
thaii/o////. vet it is the latter whirh ha- given it- name to e.xon i-m- [aapiuTiauara) 
ami e.xorcizing (crnpnrri Ad). 

A word remains to be -aid on Xo. i where tlie e-xmi'i-er 'troke- the i hild s 
lorehead with her thumb. Tin- is evidently rudimeutary ma — aue. and it i- eeit.unly 
verv soothiiiu. as this jiartiiular girl doe- it. Ditierem e- in the tmiih of ]ieiiple 
hands are pofuilarlv reeogmzed. while another lorni of head nia",iue i- -till ui baek- 
ward Boiratsko reipiired of voimg wives if their inotlier'-indaw' find it ditliculr to gn 
to s|ee]) : it is the t’Xa va fxe and jini hlitqiii' whieh alarm our modesty 

.It intervals in (Ireek and Turki'h lolk-tale-. but are -eldom to lie literally tran-lated. 
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Thi" blitrlit -cifutitie element nt ture lieiiiu iulmirted. there .'eeni' nothin^ 
more ot scientific value in the sjieils. The wonF are eejicrally a yatter of mere 
nomense. a fragmentary spell heiiifr as potent for lienline: as the complete edition. 
It is bv their .'Ugye.'^tioii of lieip and healing that the >[ielh work, exercised, as they 
are. on people extremely rtmceptihle to sugtrestiou, whether it he for good or ill, 
for sickness or health. And so even the men who in h.ealth affect to despise such 
" old wives' remedies {yvratKela Trpuyfxara) have glad recourse to them in 
sickness and find frequent healing. 
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STOXE CIRCLES IX GA3IBIA. 

By the Lite Hexey Paeker. 

Pei'Cj Shi'hn MernOiinl Fund Expedition. 

S 1. 

Throughot:! the Briti.■^h portion of the Gambia Valiev the tradition^ regardinir the 
pa.^t distribution of the inhabitants agree that in earlv times the oeriipants of the 
lower part of the valley, more e'^pocially tho&e on the northern side of the river, 
were the Sereres and Jolusd two agricultural races who are believed to be descended 
from the same ancestor, although now their vocabularies are altogether disiimilar. 
They are stated to have advanced down the valley from a country to the eastward — 
that is. evidently, the Niger Valley. Whether tliey ousted any earlier aborigines is 
unknown. 

Long after they had become .settled in permanent villages along the Gandiia. 
and had brought the land more or le.s.s under cultivation, an invasion by tlieir 
northern neighbours, the Wolofs. a very dark race, who had also come originallv 
from the east dotvn the Senegal Valley, drove the westerly settk-rs. the S.mere^, 
from the neighbourhood of the river into the interior on the north siile. wher>" they 
occupy a district known as Sin. They designate themselves a.s Sin-Gaiulum. 
■ the people of Sin.’’ and state that the appellation ” Serijre " is an oifen.'ive 
nickname given to them by others. The invailers also caused the .Idlas to evacuate 
all their lands on the northern bank, and to migrate across rlie river into the 
territorv on the south 'ide. Apparently the .lolas then spreail westwards towanls 
the coast, and southwards as far as the Casamance River. A branch of the .Tolas 
mav have advanced in this southern direction at an earlier jieriud. as the snuthern 
people have dih'erentiated to some extent in both cu'-toms ami language from tliO'C 
who occupy Fonvi. the tract near the Gambia. - 

Like the Sercres. the .Idlas coii'idcr the name by which rle-y .ire now known 
an offensive one. It is a Tlandiuka word meaning '■ he who pays ” (oi rcpavs). 
anil refers to the cliaractcr tlmy bore for avengimr injurii’s. A .fold's own name 
for himself is Agvamat (pronounced with .m indi'tiuet hard g. sometimes almost 
like the Arabic liiatus). There are traces of a Bantu aftiiutv in the grammars of 
tlie t^crcres and W'llofs, w liiic in tlm i .t'c of the .Tdi.ts the Batini cuun.etiou is sq 

I Diolas ot Fi'cneli authois ; as 2>nmouu. .-il ui tlie (Uiinl...i \ <i!it y i y the oth. i‘ i.ii,cs the 
initial is a distinct an.l stieiig J. with tlie Eii'.lish s.mnd i.f Ti.e j . ..].]. tli' iiiseh es. it tlu v 
nse the void, pronounce it Gyr.l.t. 

- See the lefeieiicc to their potti ly r.. ar the end of thi' section, and ah , in sci tion Xo. 3. 
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L-vidfiit tliat the languaei- mav perhap'; be addeil to the other Bantu tongues 
without mueh ehanet- of error 

A eouiiderable numlter of iNIandihko (u^uallv termed iMaiidingoes). the reiident^ 
of iMandiii, " the Wdderne-'S ” (a AVolof term), to the we>t and ^outh-Y^■est of 
Bamako on the Niger. aBo moved westward' into the Gambia Valley, and settled 
down behind the earlier arrival.'?, a small part of them aho pa.ssmg along both bank> 
of th'^ river as hir as the Atlantie coast. Some believe that the ilandiiiko united 
with the AVolofs to expel the Serere> and .Jolas from their territory, but thi^ maybe 
an error, as the expulsion appears to have occurred before the Mandiiiko arrived 
in the vallev. 

A few intruders from the great Fiila districts of Futa-Toro on the northern side, 
and Futa-Jaloii on the .southern side, also penetrated to the river, and settled down 
near each bank, evidently at a much later date. Thi.s completes the traditional 
account of the early occupation of the country, although it is possible that some 
additional details may yet be gathered from those who have jiroerved the old 
ideas and tales of the past. We must now look elsewhere for additional information 
bearing: upon this subject. 

When the Carthaginian general Hanno. in the early part of the fifth or late in the 
sixth century, b.c.. sailed on his voyage of exploration along the north-western shore' 
of Africa, he recorded, in his written account of the journey, that he took with him 
interpreters from the mouth of the Lixns River (now called the Draa). These 
per'Ons. who would (.loubtless be fishermen, must have been previously accpiainted 
with this coast, and accustomed to sail along it occasionally, even if only when 
driven southward by violent winds. He stated that he sailed from Lixus " fur 
twelve days coasting the shore, the whole of which is inhabited by Ethiopians.” 
bur the interpreters could not understand their language, and they fled at the 
approach of the Carthaginian fleet. These peofde appear to have been the Perorsi. 
who are mentioned by later writers as occuj>ying this tract. He also met with 
a river containing crocodiles and hippopotami, which is sxipposed to be the Senegal 
(Seiiekal of the Berbers and Hoors). 

After returning to Lixus. probably for mure iirovisions. he resumed liG 
ailveiiturous vovage. Two days after parsing what was clearly C'ajje Verde, lie 
rect.irded that they came to ” an immen.'C opening of the sea.” This must have 
been the estuarv of tlie Gambia, which is so wide that the low shores are not visibk- 
from the central part near the sea. On each side of it as he sailed up the river — 
or. as he wrote. " towards the continent ” — was a plain " from which we saw by 
night fire arising at interval' in all directions, either more or less,” He mu't then 
Lave been higher up than the estuarv, siuce for some miles above Bathurst, the 

^ See Sir H. H. J jhn’ston, -1 Cunrpatat'tcc 'jf the Bantu n/al Sertn-Bantu. Lowjuajes. 

vol. li pp. 202-211. 
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cajiitcil. dne .'Imrf is invi'ihle from the other, ami he would proliahlv keep near 
one of them. It is i lear. too. tliat he spent one or more nights up the river. 

The fires are to be seen at the present day. Thev are caused bv the annual 
biirnincr of the millet straw left in tlie fields after the reaping of the ears, and of 
the ileiise tall dry grasses and brushwood which cover the lands that have been 
left fallow. The reference' to tliese hres fixes the season as I'eing between the middle 
of January and the middle of March. At that time the Harniattrui wind would 
be blowing from the north-east, across the Sahara, and doubtless it would prove of 
material assistanre to the progre.ss of Hanno's ships when on the open sea. 

His record proves that the country was alreadv well occupied bv people who 
tiractised agriculture and kept cattle in the same manner as at present. tSoon 
after the dry grass has been burnt off a new growtli springs up on which the cattle 
feed readily, wliile the burning of the millet straw, as well as the grass on the fallow 
lands,, furnishes a useful manure for the fields. It is most probable that the 
inhabitants had been settled in the district, and had developed these methods of 
culture long before Haimo's time, in that vague past which is such an impenetrable 
darkness in Africa outside the Nile Valley. As there are still no other })eop!e about 
tliat coast, with the exception of the Mandinko already mentioned, who mav have 
arrived there at a later date, it must be assumed that these early residents were 
the ancestors of the Sereres and Jolas. and possil^ly of some part of the Wolofs. 
From the Ganihia. Hanno continued his vcwage sourliwar<l and made no further 
reference to that part of the coast. 

Little advance in the knowledge of this portion of Africa had been made public 
UP to the time of Pliny (77 A.n.) ; Imt there are indications that it had been further 
explored as far as the Gambia, and that thc.s.,' wlio xlsit^d it hail gnt into commu- 
nication with the natives as e.U'ly as the se< ond century me. In that century 
Polybius noted that south of the Perorsi were the Daratites. distinguished bv the 
appellation " Ethiopian ' from the Uara-detuli. apparently the JliIano-Gc-tuU of 
Ptolemy, who occupied the interior tract near the Dr.ia or Dara Pviwr at the bonier 
of Morocco. After the Daratites came the river Eainbotus, lievoud which it was 
Te}ioited that there was nothing but mountains for a lung distain e to the south. 
As such mountains are non-existent there, tb.is .statement sli,,w*s that the 
re-e.xaniination of the cua.st had not proeeedt d beyond the (laiahia. 

Ptolemy, wlio wnUe about 1,50-llitl a.U.. .givc-s the name of the nver from 
wJiicli the Daratites deiived their title as Datas or Daradus. with its luiaith in 
15" north latitude. These details finally settle the (piesTion as to the identity ot 
the river. It is certainly the Senegal llivcr. whuh is still termed A^dar liy the 
Wolofs. ATlara by the Mandiiikas, and Adaro by the Fulas of the Ganihia Valiev. 
Its mouth is about lb' J(i' north of the (-(piator. 

Thus there are two West African rivers ot jiractically identical names- the 
Draa. or more correctlv the Dara. at the southern border of Morocco, and the A'dara 
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of iSenegambia : and when tiiis is under.'-tood the difficulties which Sir E. H. Buiihurv 
could not overcome in his IliA'jrij of Ancknt Gmijfitpluj m i longer exi^t. Appareiitlv 
the Ethiopian Daratites are to be ideiitihed as the Woluf'. who'C territorv. .Julof, 
extendeil along the south bank of the Senegal River. 

Daradm is a compound of two word^ which >hiiuld be united bv a hvphen. 
as Dara-dus. The second cump)onent appear^ to be tlie Wolof word iGJi} which 
means ” river." If a Wolof were a^ked to 'tate the name of the .Senegal Ri\yi' 
he wouLl replv '' Ndara-den." The r?arly traveller- -eeiu to have transfji nic-l 
this into ■■ Earadu'.” It is worth notice that at lea-t three river- are calli'd Eaia 
or Dara. there being one in Ikdestiue. AVhether the people who gave it thi- title 
were coiinectedi in any wav with the namer- ot the tw'o We-t African rivers is a 
matter on which I am not qualified to exipre-s an opinion. The Arabic word c/•.’;'b 
meaning spread out " or " repelled." would be applicable to many othet rivers. 

"With regard to the second river, the Bambotus. which must be the Gambia, 
this word is aho a compound, and apparently .should be written Bambo-tus. The 
last syllable may perhaps be due to the analogy of Dara-dus : to the early traveller', 
unaccptainted with these languages, it might seem that if Dara-dus meant " Dara 
River," Bamho-clus or Bambo-tu.s would be the term for ” Bambo River."" The 
alteration of the initial alveolar sound d to t may be due to the influence of the 
preceding b. so as to avoid the abrupt change from a labial to an alveolar sound. 
This is put forward as a mere sugge.stion which may offer a possible explanation 
of the syllable tns in the name of the river. Whatever uncertainty there may be 
legardiiig it. the meaning of the first part of the name is not doubtful. In the 
languages of the races settled at or anywhere near the mouth of the Gambia, the 
word ■■ Bambo "‘ occurs only in Mandihka. in which it is in everyday use to express 
'■ crocodile,"'" Thus Barabc-tus would mean " Crocodile River."" Pliny stated that 
Polvhius specially described it a.s being full {nJnft’Un) of crocodiles and hippopotami. 

In the second century, a.d.. Ptolemy called the Gambia the Stadiir." a word 
that cannot in this form belong to the local languages, which have no .gn sound in 
one .svllahlc ; a vowel mu't intervene between the two consonants. If the word 
be .siVc. meamiig ” liaohah. the syllable clnf miglit point to g//-/. the word for " tree, 
as the second [lart of the compound. In the Bainbara dialect this becomes jlri. 
and the letter- j and hard </ are often interchangeable as initials.- Thus, in 
Maiidiid-a a water-pot is jihida or gdndd : a leaf is iandjo or namho ; an ear ut 
millet is jutvi or '//'//.so. The Ahimlihka /'".//■'). •' water." becomes /jgr in Waude ; jC/'O, 

* This is pi'onouiiccd ///>•! in the Gamhia \ alley, w here '/r'l is eiveii Us the wool meaning 
-tream. ’ Nrlara-ilah c<riiies very near Dara/lus. The soiiiii.l whieh 1 haie I'etireseiiUfl hy A 
is rvritteii kk hv Tieiit ii autiior- ; it has practieallt' the sound of '7/ in ” loch. ' 

s In Clyula, or JJyula, a Mamie dialeet, the / sound, -odi-tinetlv heard in the Biiti-h part ot 
the Gambia Valley, is altogether leplated by g/y, aecoiding to M. Gelafo-.e. in the .Jolt huiguagi. 
a -iinilar change i- made. 
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■■ slave, ' becomes ijoon : lUid jahj. lion, is ij'j'iru. AcconPng to this, Stachir would 
mean Baobab-tree (river) ; but such an explanation depends on too manv " its ” to be 
Trusted, and I offer it as only a .sugsrestion in default of a better one. 

The name Bambo-tus may possibly indicate that some hlaiidiiika people^ had 
already settleil on part of the lands not far from the mouth of the Gambia River, 
not later than the second century before Christ. The final o sound speciallv 
differentiates hlandihka and Hasonka nouns from tho.se of all the other ilande 
or hlaiubn dialects. 

To find the early home of all the Mambiika tribes we must look far awav to the 
north-east, to the neiglibourhood of the Mediterranean Sea. In the fifth centurv 
ijefore Christ, when Herodotus wrote hi' history. ” a powerful and numerous nation 
who were known by the Greeks and Romans as the Garamantes, from their chief 
town. Garama, occupied an extensive tract to the south of the Xasamones. who 
lived at the side of the Syrtis Gulf. Their territory stretched into the desert region 
or Sahara, and for a great distance east and west. They continued to hold it up to 
at least the time of Vespasian, late in the first century a.i). ; and then they 
disappeared from \iew. As they cannot have been suddenly exterminated, it is 
the general opinion that they moved southward across the Sahara, and that the 
Mande peoples are their modern representatives. 

It is not necessary to assume that they migrated in one great horde ; for main- 
years small parties may have crossed the deserts, and established settlements in the 
more fertile tracts to the south of them. According to Herodotus, five X'asainones 
made their way through the Sahara as early as the fifth century B.c. ; and in the 
succeeding six centuries the paths leading to the south must have become well- 
known. Even in the time of Herodotus the nature of the interior of the Sahara 
had been ascertained, evidently by those who had been through it. He noted that 
the coimtrv is desert, without water, without animals, without rain, and without 
wood, and there is no kind of moisture in it.” The Garamantes were alreadv 
actually in occupation of the habitable parts of the Sahara on its northern side, and 
they might have by that time discovered the practicable ways through it which lead 
to Murzuk. Agades. and other oases. 

At a later date there can be no doubt that this knowledge had been acipiired. 
since two expeditions which succeeded in pas-ing quite across it. probably in the 
second centurv after Christ, are recorded by Pliny to have been undertaken bv 
Roman troops. In the first one. which was in charge of .lulius iMaternus. the Roman 
governor of the province, the route adopted and the point reached are not stated, 
but. at anv rate, a country inhabited by black people, who are termed ” Ethiopians,” 
was visited. The second expedition reached an Ethiopian town called Agisymta. 

^ yiandinhi is the adjectival form, ilandinlr or Mandinkeyo means ‘"Mandin man ’’ ; 
the collective form is Mandiiikri, *' the Jlandinki people.” the Mandihkas. improperly termed 
ilandingoes. 
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passing oil its way tlirougli Garania. where it was joined by a force of Garamantes, 
whose king had been about to lead an expedition across the desert on his own account. 

It is evident, therefore, that he niaintained some sort of intercourse with the people 
to the south of the Sahara, whu^e conduct may have rendered it advisable to punish 
them. 

Such military demonstrations cannot be treated as mere visits of exjiloration. 
for which only a strong guard would he necessarv. Sir E. H. Bunhurv raised some 
objection regarding the transpcwt difficulty before the introduction of camels, which 
he wrongly believed were introduced afterwards by the Arabs ; but evidently the- 
Xasamones were able to overcome it hundreds of years before that time. In such 
marches the troops would be sent forward in batches, and relavs of .slaves might be 
employed in carrying provisions. In any case, we must not think of these so-called 
■■ armies " as consisting of large bodies of soldiers. When ilaulay Ahmad, the 
Sultan of Morocco, despatched an expeditionary force in 1590 A.n.. to conciuer 
Timbuktu and the whole of its extensive territory, it consisted of only 3u00 picked 
cavalry and foot-soldiers, with about GOOD non-combatant followers. According to 
the Inrihli es-Sudan. " the History of the Sudan." they made their way to the 
Aiger. and arrived there. " safe and sound." in about four and a-half months of the 
cool season — from some time in November. 159n. to March 30. 1591 — and rapidly 
accomplished their object. 

There i.s one bit of direct evidence which appears to be conclusive as to the 
identity of the Garamantes with the Mancie or iMandih people. When Cornelius 
Balbus was granted a triumph for his concpiest of the Garamantes in the fir-t 
century a.d.. he carried in the procession a list of the towns, rivers, and races over- 
come or met with. The latter part of the list, which Pliny fortunately published, 
after mentioning the river Dasibari. ends thus in Philemon Holland's translation ; 
■■ And againe forward [that is. southward] ^ these towns lying one to another {mox 
ofipida conti/via], Baracum. Buluba. Alasi. Balsa. Galla. Maxala ami Zizania." ThcM* 
were the >outhernmost .settlement^ or villages of the Garamantes. Excluding the 
last two. all these names have a distinct Maiidiiika or iMalinka appearance, and one 
Ilf them, Buluba. is an undoubted Malinka word which is still in everv-day use. 
with the meaning '' right hand " (hulu, hand or arm — bu. great), but also signifying 
■■ south '■ or ■■ southern.'' The Fnlas. too. use and ndnu. for " right hand " 

and ■■ left hand.'' and aPo for " north '' and '' south." In India and Cejdou the 
expression for " south '' is " the right.” d/ilkfiiita. Among the .\rab''. also. right " 
and ■■ left " mean “ .south " and " north.” The village which received this name 
was evidently " the southern village." Bulu-ba kunda. the word for village being 
understood, as in the case of others in the list. 

With the exception of Maxala and Zizania, the other names of this group of 
southern cdllages do not merely resemble Manditika words ; they are also capable 

‘ -Ml word' in ?(|uaro lirji.kot' an- inserted i>y me. 
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of ex|jlanaTions in Mandinka. or tke i!n-ely allied dialect. Maliiika. 
follows ; — 

Baracum. — Thi.s ■word may be Bara-kimda. There are now village^ 
calkal Baro-kunda in the Gambia A allev. Bnra is a Mandinka word for a 
boat. In iMande. hum means bitter manioc." ” calabash." " gourd." and 
in Malinka, " work." One of these meaning.s might be applicable in thi' 
ca'C. Kvtuld is the Mandinka tvord for a village. 

Alasi. — Possibly this may be Lasi-kunda. the clo.sed village." that i'. 
one shut in or defended by a protective fence or stockade, sau^niio. of .--onie 
kind. 

Baha. — This word may be Bahi-sa. Bidn is the plural of bu. goat : 
ill Pula the word i.s aho bfilu in the singular and bali in the plural. MT (in 
Malinka. saht). is still the Mandinka expres.sion for a market. Hence, sd — 
/G place or .site, originally signifying the place or site of a market, has come 
TO denote a town. Thus. Balu-.sa,. followed by te or I'/nuhl. would be the site 
or village of the goats’ market. 

Galla. — In 31alinka. gala is a meeting-place, or place of as'einbly. 

Rap.sa.- — This word occurs in the earlier or more northern part of Plinv'.' 
list. Bap is not a i\Iandinka word. If it was borrowe<l from Pliccnician 
traders, the word might be Eab'-.sa. " the market of tin- lord or numter." 

Tapsacum. — Another name in the northern part of the li-^t : it might be 
Tabii-sii kunda. " the village with a market at a Tabu tree." the broad-leaved 
fig. 

Dasibari River. — The second half of this word may pos'iblv mean 
■■ river." the modern iMandii'dca expre.ssion for which i,^ bJ. in Ba-koi. AVhite 
River. Ba-fin. black (or blue) river, the two mam efHiieiit.' of the Senegal 
River. All the lower part of the Gambia River i> called merelv Ba bv 
Mandinkas. and by Fulas. M.yvb. a word with the .'ame meaning. Bu/ik ami 
bare in Fula denote botli the sea and ” lacustrine river." acrording to Reii bardt. 
The Ful.i word for the Arabic hahr. .sea. is given bv him as biiJi'ar-' : this 
pronounced hdro bv Fulas of the Gambia Valley. In Plinv'.s Hi-torv otle-r 
rivers of northern and north-western Africa have names ending in bar or 
bur. In his Garama list there is a Xathabur : other.s are Xabar. Sandabala. 
and .Subur. Thu'. Da-si-bari might possible be '' Border-lying river." 

"While these examples merely show that possible, and no far-fetched, (lerivatiou' 
of the names may be found in the (Mandinka and (Malinka dialects, the wonl Bulu-ba 
stands out as certainly a Malinka word (the (Mandinka form being Bubj-ba). which 
i.s quite applicable to the position of a large villaue in the south part laf the countrv' 
of the Garamantes. It appears to ])rove that they spoke a klaude language, that is, 
that they were the early (Mandinka pcoj.le. 
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A name iiiveii in the Sudan to the various Hainle races, hut not now emnh.ived 
hy themselves, is Wansara. The .short dark peo})le who were encountered ))v the 
Xasamones mo't prohablv spoke a language allied to Bantu, and Wangara is 
distinctly like a Bantu iiame.’^ which would mean " the people of X'gara.” or Gara. 
Whether this is connected in anv wav with Garama is uncertain. 

A possible reason for the migration of the Garamantes mav be found in the 
account given bv Herodotus of their objectioii to the visits of strangers, and of their 
])Totecting themselves against such intruGons by sinking concealed pit-fa Ih along 
the paths leading into their territory. When they had been coiupiered by the 
Eoinans. placed under a Roman governor, and found it impossible to recover 
their ancient independence (and doubtle-s were subjected to the exactions of 
Roman tax-gatherers, possibly also to the conscription of manv of their voting 
men for military service out of the country), they may have decided that it wa' 
tpreferable to face the dangers of the march across the Sahara, and to join those who 
had already become established in the fertile valley of the Xiger. 

It is evident that such a movement of a nation would not be undertaken unless 
they had acquired a definite knowledge of the country they were about to occupy. 
We do not know in what part of the Sudan they first settlei.l. Sir H. H. Johnston 
suggested in The Coloniza(ioi< of Africa, note. p. 12, that the town of Agisymba. which 
the expedition of the Romans and Garamantes reached, was “ probably Kaneni 
or Bornu." that is. far to the east of Timbuktu. The earlier part of the migration 
may have taken this route. The present Mandiiika tradition is that they first 
settled far to the east of Mandih. and afterwards proceeded to an intermediate site 
to the we.st of that one. finally advancing .still westward to Maiicbn. 

The Tarikh e.s-Sudan states, according to the translation by Professor Houdas, 
regarding the empire e.stablished in the Niger Valley by the Wande people, including 
under that term all the races who speak the Mandiiika dialects : " Jlelli [or Mali, 
as it is also written] is the name of a great country, very spacious, which is found at 
the extreme west, by the side of the Atlantic Ocean. . . . We are as.sured that 

this kingdom existed before the Hegira [622 .-\.d.]. that twenty-two princes reigned 
there before this epoch, and that there were equally twenty-two who reigned after 
it. That makes in all forty-four kings. They were of white race, but we are 
ignorant from where they took their origin. As for their subjects, they were the 
Oua'kori. When this firA dynasty disappeared, it was replaced by that of Melli. 
of which the princes were of black race.” In a foot-note the Professor explained 
that the Oua'kori were ” the Wangara. that is to say. the Maude or Mandingoes.” 

In the Gambia Valley I was informed that, accorihng to the Mandinka tracbtion, 
the early nilers were chosen from the ” White Bambaras.' who are considered to be 
of the purest descent. I was astonished to meet with one who was making a 

1 Among the “ Older Bantu ” names of Eastern Bantu tribes tw o are called Wa-guru 
[t Wa-luguru] and Wa-nguru. 
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juuiney ill tlie upper part of the British Protectorate. He liadlong dull brown hair, 
grey-blue eye-s. a straight nose, and a skin muddier but little darker than that of 
some of the natives of southern Europe. He was clearlv a man of " the Mediterranean 
race. " Three varieties of the Bambaras are recognized, the white, the brown, and 
the black. The first one evideiitlv preserves the original light tint of the race : the 
other two. and all the rest of the Mande people, have become much moditied in this 
ami other respects, probably bv an intermi.vture with the blood of Xegro slave'. 
In fact, a Fula of Buiidu remarked to me that in his part of the country the 
iMandiiiko are coii'idered to be raciallv like the Tiikatoro. a Fula-speaking race who 
occupv Fula-Toro. an e.xtensive tract between the Gambia and Senegal Pds’ers. 
and who are believed to be the result of an intermingling of Wolof and Fula blood. 
Thev are the " Toucouleurs ' of French writers : the Mandihko term them Tbronka', 
jieople of Toro. 

M'e do not know the average length of rule of the early iMelli sovereigns ; but 
assuming a period of only ten years, the reigns of the first twenty-two kings would 
carry back the first dyna.sty to about -100 a.d.. or perhaps two hundred and fifty 
years after the expedition of Julius Maternus. If their reigns lasted fifteen years 
on an average, the date would be one hundred and ten years earlier. 

Ill Golberry's Travels in. Africa (in 1785-1787). a tradition of the Maiidiiikas of 
the lower part of the Gambia Valley is recorded. He was informed that " about the 
commencement of the tenth year of the Hegira. Amara-8onko. a celebrated Mandiii 
warrior, descemled from the interior of Africa at the head of more than 2O.0(.i0 armed 
men. and followed bv a great number of women and Jlarabouts [Muhammadan 
priests]. He ravaged all the northern coasts of the Gambia [river], arrived towards 
the mouth of the river, where he fought many battles with the [M'olof] king of 
8alum. and finallv remained coiujiieror." Later reinforcements which were 
despatched from iMandiii enabled him to consolidate his position, and he became 
the permanent ruler of the lower part of the right bank. 

If. in tlie absence of more definite information, we are driven to accept the old 
traditions of the residents, and the logical deductions from other historical facts, 
as beins possible, or even probable, approximations to the true history of the early 
settlement of the races in the Gambia Valley, we must arrive at the following 
conclusions : — 

Ist. That people who spoke a Mandiiika language may have been settled at 
the mouth of the Gambia in the second century b.c. 

2nd. That the main bodv of the Mande. or ilanditi. or M'aiurara nation had 
reached the Xieer. and had establi'hed the kingilom of iMelli or Jlali, 
by about JOO or 100 a.i>. 

drd. That the Gambia Valiev was invaded by 5Iandiiika' from Maiidui, and 
was annexed by them soon after 032 .v.u. 

-Ith. That these people were the Garaniantes. 
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odi. Tliat the orlier early iiihabitaut-? of the Gambia Valley aleo came from the 
Ea<t. out of the Xi;;er Valley, and were allied to the Bantu race^ of 
rentral Africa. 

The aiithoi'; o{ I ,h Mi.^.s,iiii Seneiial (1900) mention a r-uiitheru traditioji 
that the Serere^ Lame oris^inally from Kahu in the upper C'a^amaiice Valiev, and 
belonuod TO the >ame rrroup as the Jolas. According to this, onlv three or four 
Centuries have elap'cd 'ince they were driven north and across the Gambia, bv 
IMaiidinkas and Fulas. Thi^ does not auree with the Gambian tradition', and it 
aiipears to be improbable. a-> the whole ,)ola people intervened then between the 
Gasamance and Gambia Rivers. According to my present information. JolS'? 
w.ere living to the north of the Gambia more than two thoU'and year' ago. and the 
V olof tradition definitely places the Sereres beside them. 

But some part of the Jola nation must have been settled in the Fonyi district, 
south of the Gambia, in the prehistoric time when the pillar-circles were being 
erected in the tract along the river. Parts of a jar of thin pale yelhnv pottery were 
discovered in one circle, feet and 1 foot below the surface, and fragments of the 
same kind were collected by me at shell-mounds at Vintaii, in Fonyi, in the countrv 
of the modern Jblas. The people stated that the clay from which such earthenware 
is manufactured is met with only in French Fonyi, and they were unanimously of 
opinion that all such specimens were conveyed from there. Pos&ibly it may also 
occur further to the south, out. so far as I could learn, there is none in the main 
valley of tlie Gambia. I saw no unbroken article made of this material, hut I believe 
they are made .still. 

I may also note here that throughont the district in which my investigations 
of the circles were prosecuted, there are to be found lying on the ground, in some 
places, often near the circles, small fragments of a coarser dark brown pottery, 
an inch or an inch and a-half scpiare. impressed or engraved with simple hatched 
designs which are practically identical with those employed by the modern northern 
Jolas. Thc'C are illustrated in connection with an excavation made at a circle at 
Taiiisur Ahniadu AliyI Village, where one of the same motives occur' on .similar 
potterv lying near the buried persons. All the villager.s identified these old fragments 
as .Jola potterv." and they stated that no other race of the Gambia Valiev either 
manufactures or makes U'C of pottery of this character. These facts are, I consider, 
convincing proof of the correctness of the ancient tradition regarding the former 
occupatioii of the di.strict l>y the Jolas. 

We have this evidence, which may be accepted as trustworthy, of a pre- 
lii'toric trade along the river. Either the maker.s, or, more probably, traders, 
brought the yellow pottery (if not the brown also), to barter, or the people of the 
pillar district made special journeys down the river for more than one hundred miles 
in order to accpiire it. There seems to be no possibility of doubt that both these 
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varieties of earthenware were maiuifai rureij ])y .Tolas in the ancient times, .sona; 
centuries b.c. Thus it may he '.riT to prove that a branch of the .Jbla.' w as already 
settled at that period in Fonyi — how iiiucli further .suutli is unknown. The 
ance.stors of the Sereres whsi are found in the Upper Casa raa nee ^'aUev appear to have 
been the leaders in this early southern movement from the Gambia Valley ; the 
.lolas followeil them. The re^t of the Serdre nation spread irorthward into the 
.'sin district, perhaps under the pres'ure of the Wulof advance, which drove the remain- 
ing Tolas across the river. 

The fact that the existing [eiths from the interior to the river are iileiitieal with 
those of prehistcu'ic time', a' the numerous circles foun<l aluiiu them abundantly 
demonstrate, is a ]uoof that the earlv inhabitants posse'seil nearly the same tiadinu 
stations along the Ctambia as at present. There could be no other rea'Oir bur trading 
facilities for opening these wavs from the interior for many nnles down T(.i th.e 
river. The people cannot have journeyed from distant villages merely in order to 
catch fish in the river. C)ccasionaI!y they might return with a small supply of rice 
that had been grown bv local residents in low-lving lands. Imt the area suitable for 
its cultivation is so limited that it is only immediately after the small crop has been 
gathered that any supply is available for sale. Practically all the other croj)' which 
are grown near the river are also cultivated in the interior. Thus it wmiiil seem 
that the only U'C for such roads wouhl bo to permit the people of tlie inland distriet'. 
while visiting friends on the way. to jiroceed to these trading-filaces at the river in 
order to exchange their products for goc>ds of some kind which were obtainable at them. 

I have alreadv remarked tliat the pottery of the Fonyi district was one of these 
articles. Salt was most probablv another. In the eighteenth century ( 1730 ) there 
was a coiLsiderable importation of it from the mouth of the river, near which it was 
extracted from a pit or pits of some kind — probably shallow excavation, s — act ordiiig 
to Moore. He stated that it always found a ready .sale, and that cargoes of it were 
also brought from the Cape Verde Islands. Cliis local transport bv ranors would be 
a much simpler matter than conveying it by laud fn.nu the distant mines of the 
flahara. The rpialitv might be inferior, but that could be improved by di 'solving 
and re-evaporating, so as to eliminate mo't of the earthy or 'andy particle'. 
Sun-dried fish would also me>'t w ith a good market, and po"ib]y kola nut' : and rice 
grown in the 'Outherii Tola country, where several varieties not found up the river 
are produced, might also be imported. 

For the return journev down the river, the traders might c-arry cargoes of the 
various kinds of millet, as at present, together with 'un-dried salt meat, liides, 
and perhaps a little Mandih gold. Cattle ami sheep might also be taken. 

§ T. 

Tlie jiortion of the Gambia Valiev m wTiieh menbirs and stone circles of worked 
pillars occur extends eastward on the north side of the rivc-r. from Balangar. Ill miles 
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from Batliurst. the capital, at tlm Lead of tlie estuary, up to the Kuuchawa Creek. 
Oil the south bank, according to my information they are found only in a verv 
circumscribed tract about 1-aO mile.s from Bathurst {sec hatched areas on 

maji). 

Throughout the pillar-tract, the banks of the river are little above flood level, 
and the ground rises gentlv into the interior. At intervals of a few miles low ridges 
of brown iron-stone rock approach the river, and in some parts run nearly parallel 
to it for several miles. The rest of the soil is mostly cultivated, the crops grown 
lieing various species of millet, ground-nuts. Indian corn, cassada or manioc, a little 
stunted cotton, and small patches of rice in suitable low-lying sites along the 
drainage lines, and the sides of pools and swampy places. (Sowing i- carried on during 
June. July, and August, and the crop> are gathered from October to March (1) The 
rainy season is from June to September, inclusive, and during the rest of the year 
little or no rain falls, excepting that of an occasional tornado, or an errant thunder- 
shower. 



At irregular distances of a few miles along the river there are trading stations 
with wharfs on wooden piles, at which sailing cutters and small >teamers and steam 
launches call to deliver goods, and to ship the sur{)lus produce of the countiy. which 
they then convey to Bathurst. Large .steamers of low draft pass up the river as 
far as McCarthy Island, over 100 miles from Bathurst. 

As a general rule, there is a native village close to each wharf, from which 
footpaths keep open communications with the interior, running in a fairly direct 
line away from the river for long distances, through both British and French 
territories. (Other paths connect these lateral ones. Villages are established along 
the paths at distances usually not exceeding three or four miles. 

The circles of pillars are found closely adjoining almost all the villages in 
these districts, or in their neighbourhood, especially in the western part. This 
fact indicates that the distribution of the population has not altered much 
since the early period when the ])illars were erected. It is unusual to find 
circles more than half a mile from the existing houses ; commonly they are not more 
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than a quarter nf a mile away. From tliF it would seem that thev were set up hv 
tlie early re'^ident-^ of the village^. 

Ac Curding to the local tradition which I have alreadv recorded the iuhahitaiit.' 
of thie part of the country in early, that is. prelmtoric. times, were Jolas. Evidently 
it WU' this race who had reclaimed and cleared the land, and had brought it under 
< nltivatiuii. There is no tradition and no trace of anv earlier occupant'. .\t 
present, the district is chiefly held by Wolofs in the we.'terii part ; Torofika.s (.'unie- 
times called Tukatbro. a Fula -.speaking race, from Fiita-Toro. which lies to the 
northward), to the east of the 'Wolofs. but onlv in .scattered villages ; and a few 
Mandihkas or Mandiiikb. the Mandingoe' of other authors, titward' the more 
eastern part. 

A former Almami (or Imam) of IMcCarthy Island, who had travelled through 
part of French Senegambia. and who was for some time my interpreter on a former 
vi^it to the Gambia, informed me that he had seen two pillar-circles, like tho-^e of the 
valley, in the Timbi district, which is about 44 miles to the west of Timbo. 
and lies to the south-east of the pillar-tract of the Gambia : Init I have 
been told that his statements .should not be accepted without corroboration. 
An English mining engineer who had pU'Sed on prospecting journey.' several times 
through Timbo and its neighbourhood, and up to the Faleme River, stated tliat he 
had not se-'m any stone circles in that part of Africa. Xeverthele.ss. I may ad.d that. 
ai cording to my experience in the Gambia and Ceylon, it i' very unusual for siuh 
ciehnite evidence to be without 'omc foundation, especially when the informant 
has nothing to gain by inventing it. In West Africa, and aUo in the jungles of 
Ceyh.m. I have had sev<-ral fruitles' tramps in search of jiillars in the first case, and 
inscription' in the other ; but there wa' always at least something to which my guide 
could jjoiiit as the thing I wished to see. On one occasion in Ceylon, at the end of 
a walk through very thornv jungle for 5 miles, terminating in an aetual crawl 
beneath the thickest and otherwise impenetrable mass of thorns. I was shown some 
much-contorted, dark, inii-aceou' veiu' in the face of a gneis' rock, a' being an 
ancient iii'cription. In the Gambia. I went off ter explore the eiv't of an iron'tone 
lull on which there were said to be “ stone' ” — only to di'cover that, a' f expected, 
tliose were merelv large boulder' disposed naturally in a line liy the ancient fracture 
oi a superincumbent thick slab. 

In Cross IHeer Xntires. p. ilGd (/ !>■ i’artridge described and illustrated 

some basalt stone pillars with carvings on their faces, which are arranged in more or 
Ic's circular figures. The stones are waterworn and smooth, but are not stated to be 
cut to their shapes. Some were erected recently within the memorv of living persons : 
he remarked that others mav be several centuries old. Each one was deposited 
to commemorate the death of the local chief, but the sites were not burial-places. 

ith the possible, but doubtful. Timbi exception. I am not aware that there are 
other ( Ircles nf worked pillars in Africa to the south of ilorocco. and the countries 
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along till' '■ciutli ?i(le of the IMeiliterraiiean Si-a. Evt-ii tlu-rt-. the cink-' aie. 
apparently, formed of ruimh lmdre'^<ed -'tone--, with po'.'iblv a few e.Ninptiou'. 
The Gamliia oirclee are ^eparateil from the-'O hv huiidred.s of mile# of the Salutra 
dinert'. 

The lithie remain' in the Gamhiu Valiev heioun to two taregenie'. \\hi< li dnougii 
'Onietimes a."oeidted together, are apparently unconnected. These are (11 circle', 
of worked pillar' — many of which are .'tandmg. though numbers are prostrate — 
which I term Pillar-Circles ; and (i) iMenhii'. or indigiendent niHar.'. often occurring 
far away from any circles. Even when thc'c are found in the neiglibourhood of 
circles, there is no apparent connection between the two cla"es ot remains. Theie 
are also immerous worked ihllars standing in group' clo'c to manv of the circle', 
and often establi.shed concentrically with the stone' of the circle', which evidcntlv 
form part of the adjoining circle-group. In other ca'e-, such 'tones are fixecl ui 
pair', and more rarely in threes, at varying but short distances away, I refer to them 
as '• outer pillars.’’ In three instance.' there are irregular groups of menhir', 
commonly in pairs, that appear to be unconneeted with the circle', which, however, 
are not very far from them. I distinguish these group.s as ’’ menhir-tield'." 

The circles themselves are generally found in groups or clusters compri'ing 
from two to nine, but single circles are met with. Vbith one possible exception, 
there are no uncompleted circles, except those formed by concentric outer pillar' 
standing round an inner circle. One ot these outer circles is complete ; in another, 
either two or three stones are needed for its completion ; others are in varying 
stage' of development. The grcwips of circles are arranged in single straight line' ; 
in nearly parallel lines consisting of two. three, or four circles ; or in pair' ; but 
never in triangles or pentagon. Haiiy stones are prostrate, ami it is somewhat 
strange that almost invariably these fallen pillars, whether menhirs or belonging to 
circle', are at least partly buried by the soil which has been rai'od by the action of 
earth-worms, or ha,' sunk under the w(,-ight of the 'tone during rainy sea'oU'. Some 
have their upper fai.e almost level with the ground, and a' a rule the other' are half 
or three-(|uarters covered by the earth, which ha' U'ually ri'en a foot nr more, but not 
ipiitc two feet. Superficially considered, this i' the only indication of the age of tlic'e 
.'trill lures, and. of course, it would be of great value if ve knew the rate of elevaticm 
of the 'oil. Without such knowledge it is only po'sible to draw the conrlusiou 
from this evidence that both the circle' and the menhirs must have been erected 
many centurie' ago. 

In addition to the concentric outer pillars, there are several instances vdiere the 
outer pillars are arranged on the eastern side of the circle in a straight line, or even 
in two parallel lines, in a north and south direction. Such line' are iuvaiiablv to the 
east of the circle, and the tnid-poiut of tlie arcs of the uncompleted coiicetitric 
outer circles also lies to the east, as though the erection of the outer stone,' had 
been begun there, and had been extended equally, or alternatelv, toward' the north 
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aiul ^outh, and so on ronnd the circle. a general rul', a '.mailer proi;oition of 
the outer pillar.'S, but not of the independent menhirs, lut' fallen than i.s the ea^e 
with the stones of the circles ; tliis may be partly due to their erection at a later 
date than the actual circles, but such a conchision is extremely doubtful, and no 
dependence can be placed on it, as several other factors might have some influence. 
Thus, the outer pillars are usually of a greater size, and especiallv of a greater 
diameter, than those in the circles ; they therefore rest on a wider base, and 
ought to be less liable to be overturned, whether bv earthcpiakes or other 
causes. 

A pecidiar circumstance is very noticeable with regard to the pillars of circle.s, 
or their outer stones when prostrate. At least eit^ht out of ten have fallen outwards, 
and it is quite exceptional to meet with stones which are hung inside the circle'. 
A simple cause seenns to me to afford a .satisfactory explanation of this matter, which 
at first sight might appear to be a result of inimical buman agency. The stones, and 
especially the heavy outer jtiHars, when dragged from their cpiarries to the sites of 
the circles, were too ponderou.s to be lifted so a^ to be deposited in a cylindrical 
pit. A short trench sloping from the outside down to the position to be occupied by 
the pillar, and some 2+ feet deep at that eud. was almost certainly first dug. The 
pillar was then pushed down the slope, end first, and raised into an upright position ; 
and the trench was refilled with earth not properly consolidated. As a result, in 
many cases this earth would become partly saturated during succeeding rainy 
seasons, so that if the pillar did not rest on a level base, it wouM be extremely liable 
to take first an outwardly inclined position sloping along the trench, and then 
gradually to sink till it was at the ground level. The pillars are thu' to be seen 
at all stages of inclination, as well as ujuiglit and }>ro.strate. It may have been 
due to observation of this result of the action of weather and time, that the outer 
pillars were generally given a greater diameter than the earlier inner ones, but even 
this did not always preserve them in a vertical itosition. As a general rule, with 
many exceptions, the stone in the circles themselves art- shorter than the outer 
pillars, and especially than the menhirs, several of which are among the talle't 
stones. The outer pillars usually are the widest of all. 

Single menhirs, mentioned as pointer stones, are erected (uitside many circle', 
and are commonly to the east of the ceittre of the circle, but some are found in 
other directions, such as the we.st or north-west. A difticulty in determining the 
actual position with regard to the north point at the time when these were placed 
in their sites is caused by the nneertainty as to the age of the stnicture'. 
My compass readings, also, cannot be accepted as more than rough approxi- 
mations on account of the quantitv of iron in the stone of which the pillars 
are composed, which doubtless affected the jiO'itiou of the needle considerablv. a.s 
I observed on some occasions when noting the liearing a 'econd time in a reverse 
direction. 
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Practically all the 'toiie^ and circle.-? remain intact, that i-<. in their ancient 
positions. I met with only one definite instance in which a pillar of a small circle 
had been actually dug up and removed. This was stated to have been done in recent 
time? by an inhabitant of the village at which the circle wa? erected. The re?ident' 
were then intrusive Bambara?. that is, settlers from tlie far east, who had no 
traditional respect for the circles, and were not afraid to interfere with them. 
I was informed that on the delimitation of the boundary between the Gambia 
territory and French iSeneirambia. one or two pillars — jirobably prostrate ones — 
were removed, and utilized a? boundary stones. At the middle of one circle out 
of a group of nine, four stones have been laid so as to enclose an oblong space which 
may mark a later burial. It is po-ssible that a very few prostrate stones at other 
places where they appeared to be missing may also have been taken away into the 
villages, but this is not certain, and some of them may have been merelv covered 
by the elevation of the adjoining soil. In clearing away earth round some prostrate 
pillars I have come upon two or three such instance.s where the stones were com- 
pletely hidden in this manner. 

In the cases where pillars are broken in two. there is no actual evidence that 
they have been wilfully fractured. There are numerous examples in which the 
stump of a pillar remains firmly fixed in the ground, in .some cases rising a foot 
or more above the present ground level, while the broken-oif upper part is Iving close 
beside it. In such instances the fractured piece has almost invariably fallen outward. 
I am unable to offer a satisfactory explanation of this effect, unless it was due in 
special examples to earthquake shock. These observations apply even to the 
thicker pillars, as well as thinner ones about 18 inches in diameter. The present 
inhabitants, who have great respect for the circles, and who claim to have held the 
district since the period when the Jblas. the probable constructors of the circles, 
were expelled, are most unlikely to have injured them in any wav. In fact, 
they are really protectors of the circles, and they raised objections at first 
even to my measuring them, and getting the weeds and thorns cleared awav from 
them. 

The general state of preservation of the circles varies greatlv. owing to the 
differences in the texture of the stone. A very small numlier are in almost perfect 
condition, but very many of the pdlars are in a deplorable state of raj)id disinte- 
gration. This may be chiefly due to the extreme and rapid variation in the clailv 
temperature, which would have a cumulative effect upon the face of the stone. 
The difference between the minimum of the early morning, immediatelv after sunrise, 
and the ma.ximum in the sun may mount up to 120 . and doubtless it often rises to 80 . 
I have recorded a difference in the spade of II' Fahrenheit between 6.30 a.m. 
and 1.30 p.m.. and a range of 10' is of common occurrence. The lowest tempera- 
ture in the shade noted by me in the district was 161, . From about 6.30 in the 
morning there is in the cool season from October to Januarv a steadv increase at 
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the rate of about b' per hour up to 1 p.m. It is impossible for such very rapid 
alternations to recur day after day without tending to cause a corresponding 
expansion and contraction of the surface lavers of the stone, isooner or later this 
must lead to disintegration, in the case of a stone of such incoherent nature as that 
from which the pillars have been cut. An example of the extreme effect of such 
changes of temperature occurred in my own experience in Ceylon in the case of 
three pairs of worked stone beams abcjut 7 feet long, laid side by side over the inlets 
to a sluice, to permit access to the lifting-gear for raising and lowering the heavy 
valves that regulated the outflow of the water. The joints at the ends of the beams 
were filled with cement, which was soon completely cru'hed by the expansion of 
the stone, and after repeatedly re-grouting them I was obliged to abandon the 
attempt to close them. Similar disintegrating forces have been acting daily on the 
surfaces of the pillars of the circles feu puobably more tlian 20ti0 years, and it i- 
inevitable that some disruptive effects must be apparent in cases where the texture 
of the stone is not close or hard enough to re-ist them successfully. The result 
is that large or small flakes of stone have been split off the .surface in the majority of 
the pillars, while in extreme examples the whole pillar eventually has crumbled 
away, and i.s now a mere heap of debris. All grades of disintegration are to be 
observed, from the scaling of a single piece of stone from the upper edge of the 
pillar, exposed to forces both horizontal at the top of the pillar and vertical at the 
sides, to the complete breaking up of the whole pillar. I have given some typical 
illustrations which fully explain my account of the effect of thi.s cause in destro_ving 
the pillars. In these may be observed an instance out of many, in which the whole 
of an exposed face has split off. Other pillars are split in two longitudinallv. 
and some that may have been of a circular or elliptical cross-section have 
now acquired a section of a D-shape, distinguishable by its rougher surface from 
similar sections which have been the result of deliberate cutting with a chisel or 
point. 

The texture of the stone itself varies from the extreniest coarseness to the almost 
polished fineness of the faces of many of the large outer pillars. Xowhere is there 
to be perceived anv indication of the cuts or wedge-holes made by the stone-cutters ; 
even in cases where a nodule of clo>e grain has been partly cut away in the face 
of a pillar of less fine texture, the face of the nodule is flush with that of the 
pillar. I never succeeded in finding the slighte-^t chisel mark, notwithstanding 
manv minute searches. Some of the hard nodules which have been split in 
trimming the faces of the pillars ajipear to be so little affected by weathering that I 
consider these facts noteworthy and une.xpected. 

As a general rule, the faces of the pillars are distinctly weatherworn, the 
exceptions being very few in number. In some examples some constituent of the 
ironstone appears to have been dissolved, and to have re-^et as a glaze on the 
face, protecting the imderlving stone from further wear. There is also in many pillars 
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a number of small tubular holes or channels passing into the interior, like small 
worm tubes ; and in a few instances where they have reappeared at the surface, 
a channel is to be seen exactly like the tube left by a worm, with a lining of smooth 
darker colour like the clayey lining of a wormhole. On one stone there are two 
adjoining half-tubes of this nature, one 6 inches and the other 12 inches long. 
It is evident that these were left in the face of the stone b\' the cutters, as half the 
tube in each case has been chiselled away by them. Xo others of such a length 
have been observed, but there are mimerous shorter examples. 

All the pillar' i oii'ist of brown ironstone of different 'hades, lighter inside and 
dark-coloured by oxidation mitside. With the possible exception of the stones of 
one rude and small circle, all are worked stones, usually as well cut and shaped as the 
best modern work. In numerous examples I may deliberatelv sav. as a practical 
stone-cutter, that it would be impo.ssible to improve on the cutting and shaping of 
the pillars. This i.s especially noticeable in those which are bowed outward.s along 
the sides (that is. in a vertical direction, like Greek columns), which would be 
decidedly difficult to maintain in true balance from top to bottom. I look upon 
some of the work of this nature as Cjuite equal to the best of the stone-cutting of 
Ancient Egypt, though, of course, the material was far more difficult to work there. 
There can be no doubt, judging by the accuracy of the carving of the best cut pillars, 
that the artificers who did the wc>rk were both skilful workmen and possessed eyes 
capable of appreciating the extreme accuracy of form which these stones display. 
They were no neophytes, but thoroughly well-trained workmen. Of course, many 
stones exhibit greatly inferior work ; I am referring only to the best class of work- 
manshij). It i« to be noted that nowhere is there any trace of the rude work of men 
who were not well accustomed to the use of stone-cutters' tools, and this fact 
neces'arilv leads one to inquire how and where the knowledge and .skill were acc[uired. 
Neither the stones nor the country yield any answer to this c^uestion. In the 
district occupied by the .Tolas at the present day my information is that no stone 
circles, or even any worked .stones, exist. An interpreter who had travelled through 
it and was born and lived in it. stated that he had. however, seen some wooden post', 
about six in number, set in a circle at a grave in French territory. Thus there appears 
to be no place in the country where learners of the art of stone-cutting could acquire 
a competent knowledge of the handling of the took, and the technical training 
necessarv to enable them to produce accurately shaped jhllars having verticallv 
curved outlines. 

There was no manufactory of the pillars for a whole tract of country. Doubtless 
they were (|uarried locally at the iieare.st suitable .site on one of the ironstone 
ridges, from about an eighth of a mile to some four miles distant. All the cutting 
was executed at or near the quarry, and no stone chips are to be .seen at anv of the 
circles. At one c^uarry I met with several fractured pillars which had been 
abandoned as useless. 
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111 all probaliility the weiv tran-^ported tu the circles on sledges of some 

kind after the cutting wa.s completely hnished at the quarry. They would be 
extremely liable to be damaged if tliey were dragged along the rough surface of 
the ground, especially along the uneven ironstone ridges. Most likelv it was with 
a view to obviating such injury that the upper edges of the pillars were nearly 
everywhere partly rounded. It was found advi-ahle to avoid a 'harp edgw which 
would be often chipped or fractured when the stone was handled careles'lv. 

The types of pillars in different circles show considerable variation, but each 
circle usually comprises piillars of the same size and height, all cut in the same 
manner, with little difference in the form. In some circles, however, though the 
heights remain the same, there is con'iderable varietv in the shapes of the pillars. 
One circle may consist of admirably worked stones : another, in a separate group, or 
sometimes in the same group, may be formed of irregularly shaped and much rounder 
ones, as though the work had either been handed over to an inferior artificer, or a 
shorter time had been allowed for its completion. I think that 'uch variation', 
especially in adjoining circles, must indicate tliar they belong to different ]ieriods. 
Thus, also, the improved and really high class of work in the outi-r pillars seems 
to sliow that they are of later date than the circle.s to which they are attached ; it 
i.s what one would naturally expect. In other countries it has been noticed that the 
stones which face a certain direction of the comira's — sometimes the south— are 
taller than the others in the circle : hut there is no arrangement of this kind in 
Gambia, where, a.s I have already noted, all the stone' in a ciri le are almost always 
of about the sanre height. 

Only three stones with other carving have been seen by me. In twi.i instances 
the work consist.s of the channelling out of a circular hat-bottoined hollow in the 
level top of a pillar : a rude chanuel leads frr>m one of them to the edge of tire pillar, but 
the other had no drain of this kind. One rd’ these cups (in a circle at Kerbach (Fig. 'J) ) 
is -J inches in diameter, ami 1 inch deep, with the drain fn.uu 1 to 2 iiirlies wide, ami 
about 1 inch deep ; the other cup (at Baru-Fuhi) is 8 inches wide and 2 iuehi'' dee[i. 
The thirii carving is also at Kerbacli (Fig. 2). iu the top of an apnarenth iirnkeii low 
]iiliar set up between a circle and its row of outer pillar'. It consi'ts of two deep, well- 
cut, wedge-shaped hollows on opposite -ides of the pillar, extern hug from the to[) down- 
wards for about 9 inches, and having tlieir thin edge.s pioiuting inwards. Thev seemed 
to me to he piossibly intended to hold in position a temporary wooilen top to tb.e 
pillar, or perhaps, as the pillar stand' close tu the first-mentioned one with the i up, 
they might be utilized to hold on the top of tlie hrukcii pillar a block of stone having 
a flat top on which lights or offering' might he deposited. Xo sti.ne of such a shape 
i' to be seen near it now. 

The design of the ,'uuk circle or saucer, with its channel, i'. of cuur'O. well known 
in other countries. A' in some instances in Ceylon, v. here it i' 'till emjiloved at 
religious festivals both by Buddhist' and Hindus, to liold a lighted wick floating 
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on oil. its presence on the pillars must be evidence of some ceremony in which a 
lisht or lights were re(ptired. Of the two cups, one is on a pillar in a circa-, the 
other on an independent menhir some mdes di-tant. If these were meful <it 
occasional ceremonits. or even annual festivals, it is probable that some similar 
ceremonies were celebrated at night at the other circles, at which portable lanip' 
or lights mav have been used. A' the circles are burial-grounds, probably for local 
chiefs, it may be possible that we have here an indication that certain offerinc' were 
made to their spirits at these sites. At the present day food is offered daily by 
Jolas on the grave of a householder, for his use for three weeks after his death : the 
spirit is not supposed to frei^uent the grave for a longer period. Xo such ceremr.uv 
is performed at the circles now by the later re-'ideiits of the pillar district', whc' Uo 
not even present offerings to their own dead. As a single lighted wick would pro\'ide 
an inadequate and feeble illumination, it is probable that such was not its 
special function ; it is much more likely to have been employed as a di'peller 
of evil spirits. Lights are still used for this service by the Jolas. The light on 
the pillar would thus be e.vpected to protect the food offering from such evil 
influences. 

There is a low earthen mound, e.xteiuling up to tiie outer sides of the piiiat'. 
at almost every circle ; at a few, however, there is no trace of one. Some rise to 
2-1- or 3 feet, but very many are under 1 foot high. Probably some of these lower 
ones have been raised by white ants, which have unfortunately established their 
nests in practically every circle, though in some instances there is no sign of them 
to be observed on the surface. Such ant-hills may have been covered by fresh 
mould for centuries ; over one this had accumulated to the depth of a foot, under 
which was the old abandoned ant-hill, with its soil almo.st as hard as some kinds of 
stone, so that a dailv progress of only a few inches in depth could be made in 
attempting to dig into it. There is no doubt that this general presence of ancient 
ant-hills in the middle of the circles is chiefly due to the villagers' custom of planting 
a tree there, not for its shade, but as a suitable residence for an evil spirit with whom 
thev wish to keep on friendly terms. When the tree eventually die.s. and the roots 
become decaved, it is certain to be discovered by the termites, which find the spot a 
congenial home for vears. When all has been devoured, the site i.s abandoneil 
until another rotten stump is ready for them. 

The total number of independent stones which I have discovered and cia"ed a' 
menhirs (Fig. 1) i-s b4 in the part of the pillar-tract through which my e.vploration 
extended. This stretched from Balangar, in the west, up to Xiani-Maru 27 mile.s to 
the ea.st. Beyond thi.s point. I heard of so many more circles in our Protectorate that 
I believe the total will amount to more than 100. It was a matter of regret to 
me to be obliged to abandon the examination of these additional circles and the 
menhirs that are doubtle.ss also set up in that part of the district ; but want ot 
time necessitated it, as it was requisite for me to pay at least a short visit to Fonyi. 
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the Jula tract.^ As it however. I htive examined and inea'Ured so manv circles, 
as well as menhirs, that it is improbable that new important tvpes of either kind 
wuiiid be furthcoming had I been able to prolong mv investigations. 

Ill all. I have detailed measurement' and .sketches of Ob menhirs anti 71 circles 
(one being a double one), of which four were examined and roughlv measured bv me 
on a former visit to the Clambia. The menhirs are often in piairs. but manv single 
Stones also occur, and in a few instances three are arranged in a line. Their usual 
length is 0 or 7 feet ; the longest measures 10 feet 3 inches, of which perhaps 2 feet 
or more would be underground, hlany inenhii' are well-cut cones, truncated and partlv 
rounded at the top ; others are of spuai'e ox elliptical cross-section. One 'inall tapering 
sCjiiare. on.i only, ends in a pyramidal point ; owiiin to the decay of the stone it is 
not Certain that this is ahoncther artificial. All with oblong sides have flat tops. 

In the circles actually examined, measured, and sketched, there are 120b circle 
Stones and 27-j outer pillars, being an average of 18-14 stones in each circle, and 
4 outer ones. The smallest circle is only b feet wiile between the inner faces of the 


pillars : the largest of these measures 24 feet 6 inches in diameter. 

The following 

table shows 

the varying number 

of stone.s 

in the circles themselves 

— 

Ao. of 

Ao. of 

Ao. of 

Ao. of Ao. of 

Ao. of 

Circles. 

btones. 

Circles. 

Stones. Circles. 

Stones. 

1 . 

... 6 

3 ... 

... 14 3 ... 

... 21 

1 . 

. ... 7 

4 ... 

... 15 1 ... 

22 

1 . 

... 8 

6 ... 

... 1C 4 ... 

... 23 

3 . 

... 9 

.-) 

... IT 3 ... 

... 24 

13 . 

... 10 

2 

... IS 1 ... 

... 29 

9 . 

... 11 

4 ... 

... 19 


3 . 

... 12 

3 ... 

... 20 



Although so many possess ten pillars, the number of examples is perhaps 
iii'Uificient for any definite conchi.sion regarding the early employment of a decimal 
notation to be based upon this interesting fact. It is possible, however, that out 
of the nine circles which have eleven pillars, several may have had ten originallv, an 
additional one having been inserted at a later date, as appears to have been the 
ca'C in other circles. Thus, if we add nearly half the number with eleven pillars 
to thu'c with ten. we shall liavo a piece of valuable contemporary evidence regarding 
the carlv people's counting by tens. This might bo presumed, in any case, but it 
i' '.mportant to obtain actual figures which tend to confirm the deduction. Like 
the otlier inhabitants of the Gambia Valley, the modern Jdlas count by tens, which 
are n-rmed ” hand,-'." and twentic' or ^cures. called '' person ; this is confirmatory 
of the deduction that I have made regarding the prelintorie counting. 

1 I expected to find about tliirty circles and a very few menturs. I estimated that two- 
and a-half months -nould be required for their examination, and an ecj^ual time for .studying the 
Jolas. 
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The evidence afforded by the dinieusiom of the pillars in the circles is not so 
clear. A very large number of stones have side^. or diameters from 1 foot 5 inches 
to 1 foot (3 inches wide, and thi' may have been intended for tlie mea-^ure of the 
ancient cubit. At tlie same time, there are perha]>s quite manv pillars with side< 
or diameter^ from 13 inches to 1-5 inches acro''. Of cour'e. in the ca^e of the 
ironstone of which the }iillars coii'i.'t. it would often be neccs'arv. on account of 
chipping or flaking, to reduce the cross-section to a smaller area than had been 
intended. The larger types of pillar^ are often from 3 feet to 31 feet in diameter. 

It i" certain that the cutters of the stones had no strictlv defined limits for 
the dimensions of the pillars, excejit that in numerous circles there is an ailherenre 
to the same lengths, and approximately to the other measurements, while at 
adjoining circles the cross-sections and even the whole type of the jallars may be 
different. This naturally points to the construction of such circles at a different 
period, when other .stonecutters were at work. Tho.se who liave employed many 
stonecutters in the East will have observed that each man. if hdt to his own devices 
in the eptarry. prefers to deal with stones of certain sizes only. He finds that he can 
make Letter pirogress with dimensions that he knows well than with new sizes to which 
he is not so completely accustomed. Judging by the results, this ajipears to liave 
been the experience of the carvers of these pillars. Tiie measurements across the 
circles are too irregular to furnish any useful information. Forty circles out of 
sixty-eight, that i.s. considerably more than half, vary from 1.5 to 19 feet in diameter 
at their inner faces. There arc only fifteen circles, from 10 to 18 feet in width, 
which must include multiples of the fathom. I have not investigated the details 
of the heights of the pillars, as it is quite uncertain to what depth they are sunk 
in the ground, nor how much soil has accumulated round them since they were fixed. 

There is overwhelming proof of the importance attached to the orientation of 
the circles, in the fact already alluded to. that with perhaps one exception, the 
outer pillars are set up outside the eastern part of the circle. All the outer pillars 
are douhtless of later erection tlian those of the actual circles, but probably they 
fulfil the same function, as memorials or tomb-'-toiies of the dead person in who.se 
honour each was erected. AVhere there is a pointer-stone, it is nearly always in an 
easterly direction, and commonly much further away from the circle than the outer 
pillar'. Its position to the ea't indicates that some ceremony in honour of the 
sun was performed. On such a fc'tival morning the sun would apjiear for a moment 
or two. after it rose, to be re'tmg on the 'uminit of the stone. It is rather 't range 
that, so far as I am aware, the modern .Toliis do not actually worsliij) the sun. but 
coutine tlieir ni.itice iif it to a resjiectful morning and eewning salutation. A longer stav 
thau I was able to make among them might reveal some further sigU' of devotion to it. 

t'onsi.lering the large number of pdlar' of an elliptical cross-section, it would 
not have been surpri'ing to meet with some pillars set up in ellip'es. but these are 
entirely absent. Only a eireular arrangement of tlie [idlat' lui' been made, jierhajis 
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bv wav of forming a round magic fence to shut out evil influences, which might 
have an injurious effect on the soul of the deceased. At the present day such circles 
are described on the ground by the Jolas in the case of various ceremonies in which 
it is important to exclude e^’il influences ; the celebrant remains inside this magical 
protective diagram. 

§ 3. 

The method adopted by me in measuring the circles was as follows. As a 
preliminary, it was always necessary to cause the site to be cleared of all the tall 
grass, creepers and weeds which covered it. This occupied one day. including the 
burning of this rubbish, or, with the first examination of the site and issuing the 
needful instructions regarding it to the milage head-man, often a day and a half. 

It was then necessary to define and mark out an approximate centre of each 
circle, and if there were several circles in proximity, to connect and fix their relative 
positions on a skeleton plan. For finding the centre of a circle, the middle point of 
a line between two opposite upright stones was marked on the ground, and also the 
middle of a similar line at about a right -angle to the first one. The mean point 
between these two was then accepted as the approximate centre of the circle,, 
it having been found that additional measurements of this kind did not appreciably- 
affect the position of the centre of what was in any case not an actual circle. 

Through the centre thus obtained an east and west line was then marked on 
the ground, and a north and south line acro.ss it. These divided the circle into 
four equal sectors. The positions of the pillars were then marked on a rough plan 
of the circle, and they were numbered in Roman figures, both on my field plan 
and on a table near the side of the same sheet. 

The measurements were taken from the east line, usually progressing towards 
the right. They consisted of (1) the distance from the central peg to the inner 
face of each pillar ; (2) the width of the opening between each pair of pillars ; (3) 
the height of each pillar above the ground level, or its total length if prostrate ; 
(-1) the tangential width of each pillar, that is. on a line passing through its centre 
along the circumference of the circle ; (5) the radial thickness, that is, the thickness 
of the pillar on a line at right angles to the last ; (0) the positions and dimensions of 
the outer pillars ; (7) the diameter and height of the mound in the circle, noting 
what species of tree was growing on it. ^^hen the pillars were not too wide to be 
spanned bv my large callipers, each of the two diameters or widths of the pillars 
was measured three times — at the top. the middle, and the bottom, it having been 
ascertained that there was often either a slight enlargement from top to bottom, 
or a hedging out in the middle, causing a slight, or even a considerable, vertical 
curve in the oeitline. In the case of pillars of large diameter, more than 2 feet 6 inches. 
I was often obliged to trust to one tape measurement across the top. The circum- 
ference commonly could not be utilized, since many of these pillars were either 
scaled on the surface or were not of circular cro.ss-section. All except the ground 
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measuremeiits were entered in columns in a table at tlie riglit side of the sheet, 
where also were recorded some condensed notes of the shape and .state of each 
pillar, and whether its top was level or raised in a curve. The whole particular' 
thus contain a complete record of the state of each circle, and of each stone in it. 
All dimensions were taken to the nearest liaK-inch. The calliper compasses were 
applied to the pdlars by a Mainlinka '■ boy " (a young man), who. although not 
ritherwise particular!}' intelligent, became most expert and accurate in this work. 
The measurements were all made by myself. These particulars have been embodied 
where possible in the drawing of each circle, so that the variations in the diameter? 
may be examined, and the slightly tapering sides or conical, or often cigar-shaped 
side curves of the outhnes may be observed. Since for the vertical outline? mv 
sketches must be depended upon, this was a point to which I paid particular 
attention, sjjecial drawings being made of some of the more interc'ting outer ]iillar'. 
in order to illustrate the vertical curves in their sides. 

In the case of the conical pillars I found it advisable to take two diameters at 
each foot in height, in order to obtain an accurate record of the vertical curve.? of 
the sides, which are rarely quite straight. The lower part of many cones is thus 
shown to be vertical, that is. the whole stone in such cases is of a cigar shape. Very 
short cones are usually round-topped. 

In describing the shapes of the cross-section? in my notes, it was soon found 
necessary to define the varying forms, and the following terms have been adoided : 
Scjuare, oblong, oblong with rounded ends, flat or broad ellipse, circle, oval and 
D-shape. The oblongs with rounded ends only differ from flat ellipses in having 
straight or practically flat sides ; it was often difficult to decide which term should 
be applied in the case of some of the larger ones, as one form runs imperceptibly 
into the other. The D-section may have been given to pillars that were intended 
to be circular. If. in cutting such a stone, a flake broke off one side, the stonecutter 
ill order to preserve the symmetrical appearance would slice off the whole of that 
part of the pillar, converting the .section into a D-shape. "Where .several ?toues 
had been thus altered in form, others probably were cut in the same manner for the 
sake of uniformity, and therefore at some circles we find that every pillar has this 
peculiar cross-section. But, as a general rule, the stones of this type are mixetl 
u}) indiscriminately with tho.se of the other shapes. The flat side of the D often faces 
inwards, but also in other cases outwards, as well a? in intermediate directions. 

Many stones which have a circular cross-section are of a distinctly barrel shape, 
some being considerablv bowed out at the middle. Such a form is common among 
the large outer pillars, but it also often occurs in those of the circles theni'clves. 
A few barrel-shaped pillar? have a D-sha]>ed ern.'s section, the flat side being ejuite 
str..ight. I believe that the barrel form wj' adopteil. like the rounding of the 
iqiper angles, in order to avoid the chipping or fracture of these angles ; when 
the stone was lying on the ground they would thus be raised some inches above the 
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^oil or rook i-iver wliioli it \va:^ rolled or drawn. The ^liiilit .'uelling or bulging of 
the vertital >ertioii' of tlie coiie> iiiid other pillar^ would have a siniilar protective 
rt-'iilt. It i' not nece''arv to Mipjio'e tlnit tlii'. bowing outward^ of the >ide^ was 
■-pecially adopted for the 'aine rea-oii a-; that of the (freek coliumi. that ie. in order 
to obviate a hollowed appearance in the 'idee. The j'iliars are too .'hoit to 
reallv need it. althoiigli in the ca'C of the higher roiic*' the artistic effert i< 
ap[ireciable. 

I can offer no exjilanatiun of the carving of the large number of j.uilar' with 
eHiptical ( ro'^-,sec■tion^, nnlc'^ it wa' owing to the 'hape and ^ize of tlie block 
of 'tone with which the etoneeutter wa^ dealing. If the .■?lab were too thin fit 
permit the carver to cut a circular or scpiare jhllar of .'ati^factory thickne'^. lie 
might 'till utilize it by giving the jhllar an elliptical or oblong <eCTion. The oblong' 
with rounded ench — the cartouche form — may have been at fir^t intended for ellip'Ce. 
If any flaking of the stone occurrecl at the >icle. the Triniming which would then 
he recpii'ite for bringing the >urface to one level again, if repeated on the opposite 
side, so as to retain the balance of the design, would convert an ellipse into a round- 
ended oblong. The oval shape of a 'mall number of stones may be due to chipping 
or scaling near one end of the ellipse in an elliptical pillar. In such a case the carver 
might reduce the size at that extremity of the crus-.-sectiou. and convert the section 
into an egg-shaped one. 

If these conjectures regarding the carving of the pillars be correct, the original 
or intended shapes of the cross-sections are reduced to four — the &fjuare. the oblong, 
the circle, and the ellipse. In elevation the forms are : the barrel, the cone, the 
cigar-shape (of which the lower third has vertical sides, and the rest is the frustrum 
of a cone), the cylinder, the rectangular pillar or hexahedron (of four sides and two 
ends), and vertical-sided pillars with the other cross-sections. There are no tliree- 
or four-sided jivrainids. or octahedrons, or decahedrons, that is. jiillars having 
six or eight sides and two ends. 

For laving down on a plan the po.'itions of three eircles of varying sizes 
that are in a row at Kucha. I first marked the middle uf each circle, ami set 

u[) at each centre a straight nullet stem, as a surveying p(jle. Ou stepping 

back to lofik along tins line. I was astonished to discover that it was so accu- 

ratelv stmight that the two distant stems were completely hidden bv the near 

one. Even if. by taking the middle points of several mure diameter' in the 
eirele'. tile [iiwitions fjf the eeuitres were 'lightly altered. 'O as to move the stem 
at the middle lirele out of the e.xaet line to tli>' e.xrent of an inch or more, tlie re'ult 
still would be surpri'ing. Ko other cireles are rangeil so aecurately in line, yet if 
i' praetieidlv iinpos'ible for the exactitude to be actidental. 

Human remains liat’e been found inside the few < irele' at ahieli e.xeawitions 
were made. .\s the bodie.s were elose tj the pdlar-. it may be assumecl that these 
were ereeted, hke those at the (Vo'S River, as memorial stones or toiiih'tones cT the 
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buried person, evliu usually is not likely to liave b* eii other tluin the village r-hief, 
or a member of Iii- family. The common people's graves had no memoiial- ; 
there are no other mouniP to be seen at the villages but those m' the 
circles. 

From the fact that at many circles everv stone is of one tvpe. often a special 
one. such as tho'c vith l)-shaped or elliptical cross-sections. and that no unfini'hed 
inner circle, excepting one doubtful exajiiple, oca urs. it would seem that at least 
in some instances the stones cf the whole circle were set up at tlie same time, vhich 
inig'lit be on the occasion of the first interntent. This would enable the people to 
utilize the services (_f the stonecutter.s while thev were available on the spcir. This 
is the more probable since it is certain that theie was never a larae force of these 
artizans in the country, there being no other cut stones in it. In other cin ie- the 
varying shapes of the pillars may indicate that the work was not s;innl- 
taneous. hut that ditferent carvers were employed to commemorate later 
interments. 

It is quite evident that the outer pillars were erected one by one. after the circle 
itself had been completed. The first was fixed to the east of the centre of the cin le ; 
later ones were adiled on each .side of it. or occnsiouaHv to the south (.if it, 
sometimes in a straight line runnini’ north and south, in otlier ])laces working 
in a curve round the emtside of the comjileted circle, so as gradually to 
form a second or outer circle. All stages of this construction are to be 

seen, from a single outer pillar to a finished outer cireliu as well ns one in 
u'hicli two or perhajis three stones are still reipared for its completion. 

AVhen the outer jiillars were ser up in a straight or nearly straight line, this 
in time tended to stretch beyemd the width of the circle. In such a case 

a second line parallel to the first one was begun to the east of it. Tliis is always 

shorter than the first one, as thongli snll nntinished. There is no example of a 
third outer line. 

AVliile the burials represtiited by tlie piliar.s were apparently at soiu,- , ircles 
Confined to the chiefs tlieni'dvcs. at others it is evident that the stones ( ommeiU' 'rate 
the interments of other persons also. These may hav been sub-ebiefs or sonie 
kind, or otherwise some influential members of the chief s f.imilv. or his near 
relatives. AA'hcn two ( ircles are formed at a site, closely adjoining each othi r. we 
do not know if thev arc menn'i'iais of a sitmle line of chiefs m- of two .Tndning 
by the small number of outer ]. dial’s at some of these, they might j-epresenr i liiefs 
belonging to two ditferent families, if the succession to thi' post was ci ufined 
to a single family so I'.inn as suitable persons for it were avadable, and in default 
of tliem was transferred Ti.i another. 

The numbers of the pilLirs set up at certain circles may afford some evidence 
of interest in this respect, and to a certain extent be useful in enabling us to foiin some 
idea, necessarily a vague one. of the time oceupiecl in the construction of some 
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of the circle'. Thus, there are the following large nuniher? of pillar? at some 
circle? : — 


PiUars 

Outer 


Pillars 

Outer 


Pillars 

Outer 


in Circle. 

Pillars 

Total. 

in Circle. 

Pillars. 

Total. 

in Circle. 

Pillar? 

Total 

10 . 

. 11 

... 21 

19 .. 

o 

.. 24 

19 .. 

9 

... 26 

17 . 

. 4 

... 21 

23 . 

-? 

.. 2.'> 

20 .. 

9 

... 29 

16 . 

6 

... 21 

14 . 

11 

.. 2.i 

24 .. 

6 

... 29 

16 . 

5 

... 21 


4 

.. 26 

23 .. 

6 

... 31 

16 . 

6 

22 

19 . 

S 

.. 27 

21 .. 

11 

... 32 

20 . 

O 

. o 

... 23 

21 . 

6 

•1- 

29 .. 

4 

... 33 

.>.1 



... 23 

20 . 

S 

.. 2s 

Ill 



16 . 

, 7 

... 23 

24 .. 

4 

.. 26 

*irj- 

10 

... 36 

24 . 

. — 

... 24 


5 

.. 26 

Is .. 

19 

... 37 




* Outer circle (complete). 





*^0 far a? is known, the constructors of the circle.? were the only residents in tins 
district. Their neighbours in early prehistoric times are Ijelieved to have been the 
Serere people, who are looked upon hy tlie present inhabitants of the valley a.s being 
racially almost identical with them originally. The expression applied by Mandiiikas 
to the Tolas and Sereres is that they are he kiliii. " all one.” and this was confirmed by 
the Wolof?. I met with no tradition of any ancient feuds between the two races ; 
it would therefore appear that the circle builders would have little to fear on account 
of war? or raids before the Wolof inva.sion. Hence we may expect that there would 
be no abnormal mortality among them, and in that case it may be allowable to 
attribute to them an average life as chiefs ecpial to the average reign? of kings in other 
countries, that is. fifteen years ; hut I aho note the ages of the circles with a rate of 
twelve year.? for each pillar. 

When we apply this estimate to the number of pillars in the preceding table, 
we have at one end of the scale 31.5 years and at the other end 553 year?, if each 
pillar commemorates only a village chief. At the twelve years' rate the numbers 
become 252 and TTl. This is such an extreme variation that it may be pre.?umed 
that in these in'tances other persons are also represented hy the pillars. In the 
ca'e of the circles with the smailest diameters, and th<!se witli the smallest total 
number of stones, from nine to fifteen, however, it would be uii.'afe to adopt this 
conclusion. In these last example.? with nine and fifteen pillars, the number of 
veai'. reckoned at hfteen per burial, that is. per pillar, will be 1.35 and 225 
re.specrively. and at twelve years 108 and 180. 

If. again, we consider the larger group.s of circles, it is rpiite clear that the 
member? of variou? f.imilies are represented. At the most westerly ^•illage at which 
circle? occur, called Gunkuru. there are two groups, one, with two circles, lieing close 
to tlie houses. The other group is about a third of a mile awav or more from the 
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village ; it con^i.sts of six circie.s. of which five are close together. The details of 
the two groups are as follows 



Xo. of Circle. 

Diameter. 

Pillars 
in Circle. 

Outer 

Pillars. 

Totals. 

Totals 
, 13. 

1 

Totals 
;• 12. 



ft. 

ins. 






1 


11 

8 

21 

o 

23 

345 

276 

-•> 


14 

0 

2o 

s 

28 

4:20 

336 

3 


12 

0 

13 



13 

225 

160 

4 


18 

0 

20 

9 

29 

433 

348 

o 


12 

6 

13 

- — 

13 

223 

ISO 

Ti 


14 

10 

23 


23 

373 

3CH.) 



1.3 

3 

24 

“ 

31 

463 

372 

>; 


16 

S 

20 


23 

343 

276 


lu'psction of this table .shows that if. as is likely, the two circles near the village 
were first established, the others were constructed before all the .space imniediatelv 
surrounding them was occupied, there being only two outer pillars at one of them. 
After these two were formed, partly or wholly, the land near them may have been 
reclaimed and brought under cultivation. As 'tich very inauspicious places u' 
cemeteries would never be allowed in the cultivated lands, at a time when other 
liurial grounds of this kind were reipiired. a site was selected for them beyond the 
fields, and close to the ironstone ridge at which the stone could be cpiarried. The 
fact that the total outer stones at four of these presumably somewhat later circles 
are only five in number also shows, like the two first one.s. that circles were set uji 
while the ground round others closely adjoining them was still available for inter- 
ments, As we cannot suppose that all belonged to the family of one chief, nor 
that tliere were eight separate lines of chiefs in this village, each of which had its 
private ljurial ground, the most probable conclusion in this and other cases where 
considerable numbers of circles occur together is that several influential village 
families, or their heads, are represented in the.se mem<>rials. in addition to the lire 
of chiefs. The states of other groups support this conjecture. 


At Kerbach (in Wolof. Ketbafy). there are nine circles together, close to the 
village, in one long line (Figs. 2 — 5). From east to west these consist of the following 
numbers of pillars 



Xo. of Circle. Diameter. 

Pillars 

^-)uter 

Total. 

Totals 

Totals 




in (.’iu le. 

Pillais. 


■ 15. 

12. 


ft. 

111''. 






1 

16 

V 

in 

3 

13 

193 

1.76 

-> 

16 

6 

11 

3 

14 

210 

168 

-> 

17 

V 

18 

10 

28 

420 

336 

4 

8 

6 

/ 111 
1*13/ 

10 

36 

r>4( > 

432 

5 

13 

0 

14 

.) 

19 

283 

228 

Vi 

13 

6 

10 

11 

21 

313 

232 

7 

14 


9 


12 

ISO 

144 

S 

IS 

() 

in 

4 

14 

2ln 

168 

9 

18 

6 

in 

O 

12 

ISO 

144 


* tluter c ircle O'oini'lcte). 
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FIG. 3. — KERBACH. ^'O. C. {Scc p. 201.) 


THE 




FIG. 4. KEEEACH, xo. 7. (Set p. 201.) 
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It tvoukl seem here that the fuur circle.^ uumhered 3 to 6, with the largest number 
of pillars, were the earliest, and that the live terminal circles may belong to a later 
period, the line being extended at each end to receive additional biiriah. The 
numbers of the outer pdlars are in accurdance with this view. At hfteen year' 
per ])illar. the coii'truction e«f the circle uumhered 4 would occupy blO years : at 
the twelve veai's' rate this would lie 432. Thi-i i' so mueh longer than the time 


reCjuireel by the others that it shows that other persons than the village chiefs were 
interred at that circle, at least. 


At .'famruli-Job 

there are 

-'even circle.s 

ti igether. 

adjoining the tillage 

, in two 

lines of three and four circles. 

The particul. 

ars of the 

III are a> 

follows : — 




Pillars 

Outer 


Totals 

I'oTdlri 

Xu. ot (.'ircle. 

Diameter. 

in Circle. 

PiUais. 

Totcih. 

1.5. 

. 12. 


ft. ins. 






1 

23 0 

10 

9 

19 

2S.j 

22S 


U 0 

10 

4 

14 

210 

16S 

3 

23 0 

12 

4 

16 

240 

192 

4 

Is u 

10 

4 

14 

i 210 

16S 

0 

24 6 

21 

11 

32 

! 4S0 - 

3S4 

e 

22 6 

23 : 

S ' 

31 

46.3 

372 

7 

23 6 

i 

22 ■ 

4 

26 

390 1 

1 

312 


Judging hv the numbers of pillars and their pro.ximity,. the last three circles 
.seem to be older than the others, and it is noteworthy that the type of their pillars 
is inferior to that of all the others in this group. This is especially the case in the 
last two. where they are very short, scpiare in .section, and roughly cut. and also are 
much eroded, some of the outer pillars having crumbled into mere heaps of gravel. 
In the circles numbered 1 to 4 the .stones differ in shape from these, many being 
barrel-shaped. It is probable that the first four circles commemorate only chiefs 
or head.s of families. 

At Kucha there are three circles in a straight line, and one (Xo. 4) a short distance 
to the north of it. Their particulars are : — 


Xo. of Circle. 

Diameter. 

Pillar.s 
in Circle. 

Outer 

Pillar.s. 

Totals. 

Totals 
. 13. 

Totals 

' 12. 


ft. 






1 

17 

11 

4 

; 

223 

LsO 

0 

21 

16 

.*> 

21 

313 

232 

3 

IS 

16 

6 

22 

330 

264 

4 

14 

14 

4 

IS 

270 

216 
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According to tliis tabic, the four circle? mav be of iiearlv the same age. that 
iiumbere'.l 1 being perha}i? the lateet. Tliti>. they may ha^'e Iteloiiecd to four 
different laiuilie?. the head-men of which were buried at this spot. If all repre.scnted 
only consecutive village chief', their con'tiuction would extend to lldfi veais at the 
rate of 1-j years’ rule fc.r each man. or 012 years if we allow 12 vears for each per'On. 


At Budu there are four circles arranged in two parallel ea.st and wc't rows of 
t\vc) each (Figs. 6 — 9). Tlieir details are as follows : — 



Xo. of Circle. Diameter. 

Pillai' 
in Circle. 

Outer 

Pillais. 

Total, 

Totals. 

Totals 
, 12. 


it. in'. 






1 

15 0 

lo 

0 

lU 


192 

o 

i.t tj 

lo 

6 

IS 


21i'. 

o 

O 

11 6 




S 

120 

'jf. 

4 

U 0 

10 

1 

17 

2.5.5 

204 


The circles numbered 1 and 

2 Consist 

of fine. 

wide, well-cut 

stones. 

mo'tlv of 


a distinct barrel-shape, and they may be of about the same age. The snudl one 
numbered 3 i? of a different type from the other.s. and is almo.st the onlv circle in 
which .several stones in the ring itself are of a conical form. tlii> ty 2 )e being usually 
conlined to menhirs and jjomter stone.s. This circle may thu.s belong to a clilferent 
date, and is 2 ) 0 ssibly later than the others. It cannot be supposed that such a circle, 
consisting of only eight stones, was constructed for the use of all the member' of a 
family, and it may be accepted as tending, like some other.?, to show that certain 
circles, at least, were established for the interment of only a line of village head-men. 
or for only the heads of important families. If the stunes of these four circles be 
memorials of consecutive chiefs onlv. they would in all e.xteiid over a 2 >eriod of 
S85 years at the rate of Id years each, or 7<'8 year? at 12 years each. 


At Sampaso there is a similar grouji of four circles, arranged in two jiarallel 
2 )airs (Fig. 10). Their details are as follows : — 


Xo. of C’ii'cle. 

Diameter. 

; Pillars 
in Circle. 

Outer 

Pillar.'. 

Total,'. 

Total' 

, 1-5. 

Total' 

12. 


ft, ills. 

1 





1 

1:5 S 

i 11 

0 

• > 

14 

210 

lUS 

o 

14 :i 

11 

4 

1.5 

22.5 

ls<» 

:l 

14 tl 

9 

(1 

1.5 

22.5 

1S(.» 

4 

18 U 

11 

1 

12 

ISO 

144 


Like those at Budu. it would secm that thc'C are nearly coiitempnrarv. the last 
one. with oidy one outer 2 '>lktr. lu-inu i)ro])abiy of subseipicnt date to the rest. 
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Apparently they commemorate only the head-men of the Yillage or family. If all 
he memorial.' of only a .«erie.'^ of comecutive chiefs, they would extend oyer 84o years 
at 15 year? each, or 672 years at 12 years each. 

At Xieh, near Kucha, there are two circles close together, with the follov.ing 
details : — 


Xo. of Circle. 

Diameter. 

Pillars 
in Circle. 

Outer 

PiUars. 

Totals. 

Totals 
. 1.5. 

Totals 

X 12. 


ft. ins. 






1 

16 4 

10 

1 

11 

16.5 

132 

2 

16 0 

9 

O 

O 

12 

ISO 

144 


There are so few pillars at these that it is possible they were formed to com- 
memorate the burials of two successiye lines of head-men. whose rule, at the ayerage 
rate, would reach 345 years, or. at 12 years each, 276 years, a period that does not 
appear to be excessiye. 

We may compare this with a single circle near Kiani-Maru (Fig. 11). Its diameter 
is 18 feet ; there are 11 stones in the circle and 2 outer pillars. At the rate of 15 years 
per stone its construction occupied 195 years, or at 12 years per stone 156 years, if 
these are the memorials of a single line of consecutiye chiefs, as seems most 
probable. 

On a reyiew of these particulars, it seems to me that we may arriye at the 
conclusion that while many circles were burial places reseryed for consecutiye yillage 
head-men belonging to single families, at others persons who were not head-men, or 
only subordinate head-men, appear to haye been interred. There is no eyidence 
ayailable as to whether a chief's head wife or any of his other wiyes were buried 
near their husband. Among the present Jolas, all the adult residents in a family 
compound " or enclosure are buried together under the raised corn-store. They 
are all members of one family, and are ruled only by its head-man, who occupies 
a patriarchal position. ’\Wien the space under one store is filled another is built. 
The single small circles found at seyeral yillages in what was the former Jola district 
show that among the ancient people a different custom preyailed probably for some 
centuries, so far as the chiefs were concerned. 

The time occupied in erecting the circles of cour.se cannot now be definitely 
settled. The tables that I haye giycn show that at some places it may have la.'ted 
from about 150 to more than 300 years. That such an estimate is not excessive is 
proved bv the experience at the Cross River district, already given. The chief 
difficulty in accepting this period, which ignores the uncertain evidence of the circles 
po.s.sessing a large number of pillars, lies in the small quantity of work that it would 
provide for the stonecutters. The average number of stones in a circle is 18-14. 
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If there be 100 circles in all.i there will thus be about 1800 pillars in them, to which 
may be adderl. .say, lOO menhirs, makiny a total of 1900 .stone.s. In two or three 
centuries this would give an average number of oidv 91 or 6 pillar' respectively 
to be cut annually, a number which could never be sufficient to give regular 
employment to even a small party of .stunecutters. Even if .such piillars were 
prepared only occa'ionally. and not annually, the work could not pfpssibly furnish 
an opportunity fur others to acouire an adequate knowledge of it at these small 
quarries. 

It may be inferred, therefore, that the men who cut the pillar.s mav have been 
imported for the purjiose when recpiired. from some country where skilled labour 
of this description was obtainable. Apparently it was not a countrv occupied bv 
a negro or Bantu race, since no worked stones are t<.i be found in such lanchs, so far as 
I am aware, if we except the Rhodesian ruins. Evidently we must look elsewhere, 
that is. to some northern countrv. As A'ubia. with the long overland journev across 
the deserts, must probably be left out of consideration. I tliink we must turn to 
Libya, or one of the territories near the Mediterranean Sea. Lffifortunately no 
remains which ■will assist in determining this matter have been discovered, and for 
the present the cpiestion as to the land from which the stonecutters came must 
remain unsolved. 

My personal feeling, in the absence of direct evidence, is that the men may 
have been brought by early traders from some Carthaginian settlement on the coast, 
in return for supplies of ivory and other products. It is known that trading stations 
were established by the Carthaginians along the coast of Xorth-IVest Africa five 
centuries or more before our era. It is stated that they were de.sTro_ved by natives 
before the Romans e.xplored the coast in the second century b.c. It is nowhere 
mentioned that any Carthaginian traders were .settled along the lower part of the 
Gambia River, but it is well within the hounds of possibility that this was the ca'^e. 
since Hanno must certainly have sailed up the riv'.-r for many miles on his voyage 
of exploration. On mv last passage down it from A'iani Maru early in March, the 
number of stubble or bush fires on both sides of the river, ju^t as he mentioned them, 
alforded a striking nocturnal spectacle where they were im.ist nunierons. To have 
observed them, as he remarked. ” in all directions,” Hanno's fleet must have been 
considerably higher up than the estuary, and must have spent one or more nights 
there. 

The Carthaginian traders would find far better o])portunitics for a hu r.rtive 
barter with the peaceable residents along the river than with the wild nomads of 
the Atlantic coast to the north of the Senegal River, If such marts were (.stablished 
at suitable sites up the river, whence roads or paths enabled communication to be 

^ There are several also in French territory, lying at villages along the conriimatioiis of 
the paths near which those I examined are found. My account includes five of them which, 
are at the boundary between French and English territory. 
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extended through the int>rrior. the traders might be able to arrange for occasional 
temporary importations of a fevc ■'tonecutters. in or.ler to keep on good 
terms tvith the chiefs, and in return fur ^uiiplie.s of the good' thev wi-hed 
to collect, such as tlie tusk> of elephants and hippo[)otanii. .■^kins and 
antelope horm. gums. tvax. honey, and just po'sililv gold from the mines of 
Mandiug. 

Though there are noev no elephants in the country adjoinina the hjwer part of 
the Gambia Ptixer. they rvere forminlv numerous. Captiiin Stibb-.. yTio had been 
sent to explore the river beyond what is now the boundary of our Protectorate, 
reported that v.diile sailing back again, he saw three leaguc-s above Jawuiu an 
immense her'l of " two (u' tliree hundred ” elcpihajit.', which came to the Gambia 
to drink ; and five da} ' later, a little to the west of the same station, he ob'c-rved 
■■ a large drove " swim acrc.s.s the river. This wa.s in ilarch. 172-1. Even in Mungo 
Park's time (1795) tusks were ” frecpienrly " picked up in the bu.sh, and IMoore 
made the same statement earlier in the Century (17l>0). The natives informed him 
that the elephants were founcl " an hundred or two Imudred in a drove " {Tracdi, 
p. 31). 

An importation laf Carthaginian artizans would account for the excellence 
of the workmanship, and also for the presence of the large number of conical pillars, 
and the carving of many with an elliptical or cartouche-shaped cros'-'cction. as 
well as the cutting of the two receptacles for holchng oil for lights. Seals of elliptical 
and cartouche forms (tlie oblong with rounded ends) were in common U'c in 
Phoenician countries. It may help. aPo. to elucidate .some peculiarities in the 
clan designs engraved on the .'kin of the northern Jola.s of the prc'ent day. which 
do not seem to be of Xegro or Bantu origin. 

If this suggestion regarding the cutting of the pillars be adopted, we have in 
it a criterion as to the date of the work, that is. it must have been executed between 
570 B.c. and 117 B.C.. when Carthage was destroyed. Even if we place the date of 
Haimo’s vovage at approximatelv -5ni) r,.c.. there would still lie some 350 years 
during which the work might be clone. 

We mav venture to take a glmiiise into the state of tins part of A est Africa at 
yet an earlier period. If liv the beginning of the fifth century B.r. we find practically 
the wliolo couutrv lirought under cultivation and occupied b}’ a setticsl agrieultural 
piopuiation siicli as the .Jolae'. living in tlie '.nue villages as at present, with the same 
roads or pwths into tlc^ interior, ami making trading voyages up and down the river, 
we may safely attribute the origin of tlii' semi-civilization in tlie vallev to a mucli 
more distant past. We know that when the fir't people came trum tlie Ee.'t they 
had already progre'sed bevoiid the stage of stone weapons ami tool', sinee none have 
been found in the vallev. At the period when the circles were fonuc-d they were 
alreaily Using articles of iron ; tliis is proved by the barbeil iron head of a ti'hing 
spear discovered in an excavation made at one of the circles by the late klr. Ozanne, 
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when Commissioner of that Province, ami deposited Lv him in the Briti.sh 
i\Iu>eum.* 

Thus the first influx of the Ser.7rt--s. folloveed hv tlie Jdhls. mav have occurred 
before or during the secc-nd miHennium n.c. Tlii- would allow time h)i' the clearing 
and development of tlie agricultural land', aiul for tlie emigration of some part of 
these jieople.s across the Gambia and toward' the Casarnance Kiver. Such a 
movement is not likely to liave taken plai e for a long time after the first settlement 
of the country. On the other lutnd. we know that these settlers were making the 
yellow Fonyi pottery during the }!eriod when the stone circles vcere being erected, 
that is. long before the AVolcjf inva'ion and con<[ue't of the .Tola territorv in the 
Gambia Valley. 

Before the arrival of tlie Euman e.x]iIoiers the powerful and warlike Wlof 
nation ai'pears to have oversjireacl the littoral tract of Senegambia. and to have 
taken over the former Libyan name of the Senegal River, the Dara. whicli they 
still use. If the pillars were cut liy Carthaginian workmen, tlie numbers in the 
circles show that the Wolof invasion of the Jola country cannot have preceded the 
fall of Carthage by very many years. When the Wolofs occupied that tract it is 
clear that the erection of the pillars ceased. 31ost probably they pillaged and 
destroyed all the trading stations, so that the- Eoinau explorers were unable to discover 
any trace of them in the second century b.c. 

§ 4 . 

At the present clay there is not any doubt that all the circles are considered by 
the resident villagers to possess a religious significance. They are universally 
believed to be the favourite haunts of the Earth Spirit, or. as these Wolof and 
idandihka Wuhamniedaiis term him, the Earth Demon. Baiiko Sentane, in the 
Mandihka language. 

Annual ceremonies are celebrated at them, or at one circle out of a group, before 
and after the cultivation of the adjoining millet or ground-nut fields, in order to 
ensure the benevolent neutrality, or perhaps the more active partizan.'hip and 
as.sistance, of the Earth Spirit reganling the crop.? to be rai.'ed ; and also, after the 
reaping ha.' taken jilace to olfer this prretector. in return, the first fruits, and their 
humble thanks for his action in guarding them, or at least in preventing the bad 
effects of an unfavourable season. Without this propitiatory sacrifice it is believed that 
there would be little prospect of obtaining a satisfactory crop off the adjoining land. 

It is evident that we have here to deal with a deity po.sses.sing .some of the 
attributes of the Bahirawa Yaka of Ceylon, the Bliairava of India, who in one of his 
a'pects i' a dreaded demon, considered to be the guardian of the soil and of 
everytliiiig beneath it' 'urface. as well as the protector of all sacred edifices, and 

' I was informed tw the chief of the district that two axeheads were al.so unearthed, but 
unfortunately the.=e cannot be traced. 
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l)iiried treasure. A .special propitiatory ceremoRy i> there tliouglit to i)e necesiarv 
in order to appease him tvlien the ground i.s ahout to be excavated for aiiv puriio.M-. 
such as the .siitkiiig ot a veil, or the uneartliing of a liidalen trea-^ure that has been 
discovered, or the thgging of the foundation of a building. 

When I fi-r.-it arrived at the Gambia to survey the pillar-tirdr^. the Ijclief of the 
villagers in this .spirit seriously interfered with the progre^.s of m}' work for some 
weeks. Doubts as to the real reason of my \dsit. and the pjossibility that some 
damage might be caused to the circles, hr which reprisals might be inflicted on 
them by this .spirit, led the head-men and villager.s to profes;' igiioiance of their 
existence. All the ground being at that season thickly concealed under a cover 
of dense tall grass vchere the still higher millet did not liide everything, it was hopeles- 
to attempt to search for the circles without local assistance ; a guide wa.s necessary 
to lead one to each locality. Thus, when the people declared that they had no 
knowledge of the existence of such works I was h.elpless. Tlie chief of the district, 
who. perhaps inadvertently, and without consulting his usual advisers, had already 
informed me that there were many circles in the neighbourhood of Ivawuru. where 
I made my first stay, assured me that he was instituting inepuries for them 
throughout the tract under his control ; but I had reasijii to suspect that he was 
in reality recommending, if not actually ordering, the people not to show me them. 
At last he produced a guide who was able to jioint out two circles which were not 
very near a Hllage. Probably by way of cooling luy aith.iur I was also taken on 
a tramp of twelve miles on a verv h<jt clay in order to exanune what })roved to be 
only a concrete post erected at the point where tlie boundary of French Senegambia 
crossed one of the roads into the interior. 

At length, through my daily p)ersistence in a request to he shown two circles 
at a village called Gunkuru. which I had actually partly measured on a former visit 
to the countrv. the chief ordered the village head-man, a ^^olof. to show me them. 
The very same head-man had led me close pa't them when I wa.s taken to see the 
boundary stone ; and on that occasion, in response to my particular inquiries fur 
them, he replied that he himself knew nothing regarding any circle.s at his village, 
and had not seen anv. When, at last, bv Iiis superior cliief'.s orders, lie took me tc 
them, I found that I had been only G feet from the nearest one on my way to the 
boundary jjillar ; but it was so ccunpletelv concealed by tlie thick grass that it was 
imperceptible as we pas.secl bv. Having now discovered that I was not damaging 
the circles in any way. this head-man. with his memory well refre.shed by a suitatile 
present, next showed me a group of circles a third of a mile furtlu r from liis village, 
on the side of the same jiath. but aPo iuvi,sible from it. Hy eliflieulties now seemed 
to be overcome. After he had caused them to be iiartly cleared. I proceeded to the 
spot, nearly four mile.s from mv camj*. in order to measure them. 

But by a strangely timed and most untoward acciileiit my jilaiis were almost 
wrecked for the time being. While I was engaged in recording the sizes of the 
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Lirclf> and pilLu''. a crv. Safara I -Safara ! ” (Fire I Fire !) aroie at tlie village : 
a tliiek cloiui of >iniike --howeil plaiidv tliat it avu' akiazr. ami in abmit li iif an liour 
a tliird of the lioimt-' liael been burned down. Jr \Aa' earned by a. 'iidd,. n 'liariJ 
gU't of Aviiiil tint blew 'Onie 'park' from a liou'e-iiiv into ike than lied roof, nlmii, 
fanned by the lireeze. imnieduitely Itiir't into a flame. 

Xotliing Could have been more unfortunate for my work at the time, (knlv 
about three circle'; out of what [iroved to be a group of 'ix had been cleared td’ the 
thick grae^ and interlaced thorns which covered them, aial tlio'c who Incl a"i'ted 
Cjiiite readily before, now flatly refused to do any further work in clearing tlieni. 
As for the head-man. lie carefully avoided mec-tiiiir me. Lookiiifr at the atfair fr; an 
the villager-' point of vietv. of cour-e. one could mr lihnue tliein. Fveryone 
attributed the tire to the actiou of the Earth Spirit, who indicated by it hi- anaer a: 
their giving me an opportunity of jiottering about and de'er-ratino his favourite 
haunts and generally annotiug him. Tliey believed that some even more -erioiis 
damage to them might be caused if they ventured to mglect tin-; warning. It teas 
only after some days that the owner of the ground on cvhich were the circles could 
be induced partly to clear the rest of tliem in return for a present .suited to the risk 
he incurred, so that with the a.s.sistance of my Mandiiika " bov " I was able to 
complete t!ie remainder of the work, and to obtain the nece'sarv measurements. 
IMy own servants, being natives of Bathurst, more than a hundred miles distant, 
did not -share the fears of the villagers, but the inhabitants of neighbouring villages 
unanimously declared that they liad no knowledge of any other circles, and. as I had 
anticipated, any further progress in that part of the country appeared to he imprac- 
ticable. After sonie days, however, my servants succeeded in finding one man to 
guide me to a circle about a mile and a-half away, which I had seen and examined 
on my fcirmer vi.sit ; and with that my work in this neighbotirhootl came to an end. 

I felt niu't doubtful as to the effect of this occurrence in the next district higher 
up the valley : but. luckily, when I moved into it, the chief proved to be a most 
intelligent man. in fact, a sjdendid .specimen of a Woluf gentleman, whom it evas a 
2)leasure to meet, and who was very willing to aid me. His view, I fanev, was that 
the fire at Gunkum. a place not under hi.s jurisdiction, and in which he felt no interest, 
was an isolated incident which did not affect Ills part of the countrv. It will be 
understood that I was ghul to let bygone.s be bygones," and not to add aiiv 
inipc-trtaiice to it liy raising any avoidable discussion regarding it. The villaoer.- 
elsewhere a])peared to hold similar ojiinions of it. I liave oliserved in Cevlon. also, 
that while the people of one jiroviuce may have a great dread of incurring the anger 
of their local deities, whether gooil or bad. they usually express no such feurs reicirdine 
those of an adjoining province. 

At two places only I received remiuders, according to native ojaninn, of tin* 
pOAvers possessed by the Earth Spirit, but they were not sufficientlv serious to afiect 
the people of other villages. In the first in.stance, after Avaiting some Aveeks for anv 
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bad etfpct of tlio ATiinkiKU fire To pass awav oompletelv. I had arraiitied with the owner 
of the ground on which stood three oircles to make an exeavatioii in one of them. 
As he admitted feeling some uneertainty regarding the 0]>inion which the Earth 
bjtirit might hold on the subject, it wa'^ settled that we should jointly carrv out the 
usual formalities in the form of propitiatory ofteriutrs before cumineiu iii'A the dinumir ; 
and everything seemed to be in a satisfactorv jiosition. when, a dav or two before 
the date fixed upon for the ceremony. ,i severe abscess appeared on hi' tliiuh. and 
incapacitated him from taking any part in the busine,". His brother, who had 
agreed To help in the work, also fell sick, and was unacile to leave his house ; 
it then proved to be impossible to find even one other man in the village who would 
render any assistance. As we had never progressed bevond an intention to dig. 
no lurther harm came of it ; but the coincidence wa' interesting, and might havi- jiad 
a serious effect on my future work. 

To complete the story of my own experiences of the ajiparent interven'-iou' of 
this irritable and unreasonable spirit. I may mention that when I afterward' began 
an excavation at a circle in the next district, that is. as scon as I felt it woiiM not 
be too risky to venture on another attempt, on the fourth dav I gU'hed niv left thumb 
badly, so that the hand became nearly nsele's for a week or more, and mv hov. who 
was assisting me. was .severely bli'tereil near the end of Ins right forefinger, ami was 
unable to make use of that hand for digging work. The palms of all the villagers 
who were chopping tlie liard ground also became mncli blistered, and tliev all refused 
to work longer. To them. I have no doubt tliat tlie.se experience' 'bowed a direct 
interference of the Earth Spirit with the work of excavation. 

It was remembered that some twenty years previou'lv Mr. Ozanne. the Com- 
missioner in charge of the protince. made an excavation at one or more rirdev, and 
died shortly afterwards. According to native ideas, tlie two events were evidentlv 
connected. A story was also related to me of a Commissioner in anotlier province 
who. doubtless for some satisfactory reason, cau.sed rree.s to be felled in what was 
considered to be a sacred forest, with the result that all his servants perished w ithiu 
a 3-ear. presumablv for aiding and abetting him. As the chief culjirit natural! v 
could not be expected to escape unpnnislied. the natives firmlv believe th.it their 
master was also included in the death-roll ; but this is quite incorrect, thougli the 
mere report has been sufficient for their crediilitv. Similarly, in Cevlnu it is 
rommonh- stated in the Sinhalese villages that w-hoever breaks into ami nfles a 
Buddhist temple or a dagaba (a relic shrine) is certain to die within a vear. such 
licing the peiialtc- inflicted there bv this truculent Earth Spirit ; details of several 
vxampies were furiusheelto me. Mith siuh incidents as the'C to eoutlrni him in his 
beliefs. It is not surprising To find that the sinpile native of eitliiT Africa or tlm Ea.st 
remains firmlv convinced of the exi.steiice and power of this unseen deity. 

The ceremonies performed at the circles cm account of the cultivation are (1) 
f.ir the protection of the crops, and (2) the oft'ering of the lirst-fruits to the Earth Spirit 
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The date.' for them are determined by the cultivator of the laml near the circle, 
Saturdav being the preferable dav of the week, a dav specially connected with demons 
in the East also. The cultivator-s of adjacent lainU unite with the cflebrant in the 
provi-sion of the necessary oii'ering.s and the performance of the ceremoiiie.'. in order 
that their fields may .share in the benefits. 

After the clearing of the grass, weeds, and brushwood from the land to be sown, 
and before anv work of actual cultivation is begun at a farm, the cultivator, who, 
among the Wi.)lofs. is u,sually the owner of the ground, makes a jintpitiatory offering 
to the Earth Spirit, the Banko Sentaue. If there be a 2 )illar-circle at or very nt-ar 
the farm, it is alwavs .selected as the site for the ceremony, on account of its beitig 
the favourite resort of the Earth Spirit : otherwise a shady tree or ant-hill i' 
utilized. For the offering or sacrifice the following things are necessary ; a black 
animal, to wit. a cock as a minimum live-offering, or, better still, a black ram. or. 
best of all. a black bull calf ; (2) liquors of various sorts, especially European or 
other fermented spirit {dolo), as well as palm wine from the tvine palm, the ■' run " 
palm (Bora-iS'is). and the dwarf palm, or such of these as can be obtained : (3) new 
cooking uteusils such as pots and calabashes. Xo women may be present or take 
part in the ceremony. 

The offering.s, after being brought to the site selected for the service, are fir't 
consecrated to the use of the Earth Spirit by the celebrant, but I have no account 
of this preliminary detail. All who take part in the ceremony first purify them- 
selves by wasliing, and this is repeated on their retiun home, before entering then 
houses. The larger meat offerings are made when a sufficient number of men ji.iin 
together to be able to consume all the flesh at the spot after the offering is made, 
as none must be brought away, or left uneaten. 

The most important part of the ceremony comsists of the sacrifice of the live- 
offering. and the piresentation of its blood. This animal is brought inside the circle, 
and the throat is cut there by the celebrant, with a knife. The flowing blood is 
caught in a large new calabash brought for the purpose, and is sprinkled over the 
whole ground of the circle, and over the stone pillars, as well as over each of the 
persons who are present, and the bottles or pots of lic^uor and the cooking utensih. 

The animal is then plucked or flayed, cut up. and the flesh is cooked bv boiling 
on the spot, inside the circle. After small parts of the fle.sh. including some of the 
liver, have been re.served and offered to the Spirit, all the re.-^t of the meat is eaten 
up by the party, nothing but the bones being left. Tlie^e are calcined in the fire, 
ami buried with the meat-otferings in a recess or hole dug inside the circle to receive 
them. The liquid offerings are also poured into the hole, the bottles or pots con- 
taining them being usually broken against one of the pillars. The pieces are carried 
awav, but fragments of them are often to be seen at the base of a pillar. 

The owner of the site, who is the interested cultivator, i.s the celebrant on such 
an occasion. He makes an extempore prayer to the Spirit when the offering is 
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preseated, requesting tlie Banko Sentane to accept it. and to be favourable to the 
offerers. He petitions this deity not to be offended at the cutting and disturbance of 
the soil for the cultivation, to guard the sacrificers’ crops grown on their farms, 
and to cause them to yield an abundant return. He is also in return promised 
an offering of the first-fruits when the crops are gathered. After this the 
party go home, feeling that they have taken the best step towards obtaining a 
good yield from the land. The cultivation may now be commenced at anv suitable 
time. 

The offering of the first-fruits is a very simple one. After the crops have been 
collected, the party of men reassemble at the circle, bringing with them a verv 
small quantity of each of the products gathered. These have been alreadv husked 
and cleaned at the village by the women. They consist of ground-nuts, maize, 
beans, and the various kinds of millet, which include baso, the large white millet 
(the Egyptian cluraJi). findo. a red millet resembling it, but smaller, and the spiked 
millets vith bulrush-like heads, suno. majo. and sanyo. These are formally 
offered to the Spirit, and are then collected into a ball, and buried in a hole dug in 
the circle. I did not obtain a record of the actual words used in making the offerings, 
my Mandiiika " boy " being almost unacquainted with English, and unable to 
furnish me tvith an intelligible translation of the Wolof expressions employed. This 
is not a matter of great importance, since it was stated that each celebrant makes 
use of those words which occur to him as suitable. But the general meaning is 
everywhere the same. 

For some unexplained reason, unless it be due to a feeling that there is an 
element of mystery involved in the ceremony, as the exclu.^ion of the women 
indicates. I found it impossible for a long time to obtain the account of these details 
which I have given, everyone stating that he had no accpiaintance with the ceremony. 
At length an intelligent Wolof guided me to a distant circle where only my 
Mandiuka " boy " was present : and observing that he had been delivered into my 
hands providentiallv. as it were. I took advantage of the opportunity, and. at a 
mere venture, insisted that he should give me an account of the proceeding.s before 
I would allow him to return home, notwithstanding that he had already denied all 
knowledge of them. By this time I had learnt that the native of West Africa, like 
the native of the Ea.st. appreciates tlie advantage and comfort of dissembling when 
he thinks the occasion renders the concealment of the truth desirable. After 
considerable hesitation my guide reluctantly admitted that he hini'clf was a 
celebrant at such a service, and then, no local witness being present, he proceeded 
to supply me with the information I have given. I had been told bv my Wandiiika 
servants that an olferiiig is made before the work of cultivation is begun. It wa.s 
afterwards an easy matter, armed with this knowledge, to obtain confirmation of the 
details at other villages, and to ascertain that the same ceremonv is universallv 
celebrated throughout the Gambia Valley and the neighbouring territories, even 

Q '2 
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far as the Sierra Leone hinterland, ilandiuka.-^. Fula^. WoloL. Jolas and Sereri— 
all perform it. 

On inv previous visit to the cjlonv I was informed — wrongly, as the fureguniL^ 
T)artir-'alare slmw'— in rejily to •special inrpurie'. tliat no r-'liaiou> ceremonie-- weie 
oraeti^ed at the Gamhia cireles : but niv Manelinka interpreter on that occa'ion 
-tated that he had ob.served some women goina: to offer certain prayer.s. which might 
possibly be for children, at the circles which he "aid he had seen in Timbi. I found 
nearlv all the Gambia circles so tliicklv overgrowir with the matted tall gras' and 
thorny creeper" as to make it evident that no ii.'e had been made of them for such 
purposes during many months, at least. As there were also no track' leadiiiu to 
them, it seemed improbable that any ceremony other than those connected with 
the cultivation is ever performed at them in these days, at any rate, in the Gambia 
valley. This agrees with the information that wa.s furnished by the \illagers. It 
appears, therefore, that the ceremonies prerformed at the present day at the circles 
are not in any way connected with the purpose for which they were erected. There 
i" no eticlence that the ceremonial is a relic of a traditional offering originally 
presented annually to the spirits of the dead chiefs, and now diverted to the Earth 
Spirit : in fact, the pillars are not recognized as the memorials of anv dead persons. 
Some people even term the circles " houses." and are of opinion that these pillar.s 
were the posts in the walls of the dwellings of the head men of the prehistoric 
inhabitants. "With a bold disregard of chronology, they say that originallv the pillars 
stood considerably higher than at present ; but with a view to ejecting the occupants. 
Allah, at the supplication of a number of faithful Muharu priests, caused them to 
.'htink to their present dimensions. 



THE PLEISTOCEXE DEPOSITS AXD THEIE COXTAIXED PALAEO- 
LITHIC FLIXT DIPLEMEXTS AT FOXHALL EOAD. IPSWICH, 


Part I. — The GEOLor;Y (^r the Deposits revealed ix the ExcavatioX'' ix UCt. 
By P. 0. H. Bo,',\vell. aC.E.C.S.. D.Sc.. TJ of Live, -pooh 


1 . — Location of the Site. 

The site of the excavation is that of the old imekyard known variously a^ the 
Derby Eoad Brickyard (because of its proximity to Derby Road Station,. Ip'wich). 
the Valley Brickyard, or perhaps best as the Foxhall Road Brickr'ard. on account 
of its situation on that road. The >ite is located lb miles E.X.E. of Ip'vicji 
Railway Station. Brickmaking has been abandoned for several years, and the 
field is now the property of Messrs. E. R. A F. Turner, whose works partly occupy 
the site. The sections are at the present time almost entirely obsciu'ed : but for 
uiaiiv years, whilst thev were open, they were well knorcTi to both blr. J. Reid Moir 
and the uTiter. 

The site lies at the bottom of an oval-sliaped hollow, occupied at the surface 
larg'dy by brickearth and partly by gravels of a glacioluvial character The 
Outcrop of brickearth was proved bv the ccTiter. as a result of 6-inch mapping in 
1910-11, to extend as far as the racecourse loam pits on tli' south, a total length 
of mure than b mile ; the average breadth of the outcrop is about 200 yards. 
Flanking the brickearth at the northern end are glacieluvial gravels resting on tlte 
so-called ■■ bEddle Glacial ” sand- and gravels, which contain seams of brickearth. 
The outcrop of loam or brickearth ami the basin-.-haped hollow have thus a general 
X.X.W.-S.S.E. trend, and the outcrop as mapped follows closely that indicated on 
the Old Series 1-incii (.Teological isimvey Map. sheet X.E. 

The site, which, as mentioned abc>ve. lies at ap)proximately the lowest part of 
the hollow, has an altitude of almo.st 120 feet above O.D. The plateau around, 

^ The term ‘'glacieluvial'" was suggested by PIo^cs^nl■ J. \\ . Luegoiy to connote tlifdso 
ineguiar gravel depo-^its laid down from a sheet of water, [uoeeeding from melting ict . rather 
than a river. Tran^. Gla^joic Geol. k<oc., vol. xiv (1911-1-). p. 21U. and 0>:0'jr. vol. xl 

tUU2). p. Id9 ; also Qti'i'i. Jour/;. GeoJ, Soc., vol. Ixix ( 1914), p. d^3. 
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composed of glacial sand and gravel, is at an average height of 13<> to 
140 feet. 

The exact position in the brickfield at which the excavation was made was 
that suggested by iMr. Moir and agreed to by iMr. I. S. Double, Lecturer in Geology 
at the Lniversity of Liverpool, and im’.=elf. We weie all familiar with the old 
brickfield workings and the site of the excavations carried nut .subsecpientlv by 
Miss Layard and Mr. Reginald Smith. The exac-r choice of site was maele more 
difficult by the knowledge that much of the brickfield had previouslv been turned 
over, but the wisdom of i\Ir. Moir'.s suggestion is evident from the account here 
presented of the results obtained. 


11 . — Piei'ioiis Litemtu/e. 

Mention should be made of the most important papers dealing with the geologv 
of the site. In 1877, in a paper entitled "'Observations on the Later Tertiary 
Geology of East Anglia, ' Messrs. Mood and Harmer^ referred certain deposits of 
brickearth in Suti'olk to the Contorted Drift (" Lower Glacial ") and accounted for 



FIO. 1.— SKETCH-JIAP SHOWING TUE SITE (iX BLACK) OF THE EXCAVATIOX 


their outcrops by suggesting that they were imper-istent bed- with a dome-diaped 
surface protruding through the " Jliddle Glacial " sands. Among.st other sections 
in illustration of this structure they represented one (Fig. dl. Section xx p IQt.) 
pas-ing from the Orwell Valley through Kesgrave. On this section the Foxhall 
Road site tvould be clo.-e to the point indicated a- ■' Di.sused brick pit. ?. mile east 
of Caiddwell Hall.’’ In 1903 and the succeeding year- Mi-s X. F. Layard described 


Qunrt. Joura. Gtol. Sue., vo!. sxxiii (1S77). p. 74. 
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in the Journal of the Anthroijolo;iical Institute (vol. xxxiii. 1903. p. 41 ; \ol. xxxiv, 
1904, p. 306 ; and vol. xxxvi, 1908. p. 233). her excavations and discuvenes of 
flint implements and bones at the site. Specimens of the various beds, including 
the boulder clay at the base of the 'cries. a.re preserved, together with some of the 
implements, in the Natural Hi.story Museum. High Street, Ipswich. In a note on 
Miss Layard's 1904 paper Clement Heid stated (loc. cit.. p. 43), “ 1 feel .-lire that 
the brickearth and implements are newer than the boulder clay, for the brickearth 
near its base is full of washed and reconstructed boulder clay material." The 
section recorded bv Miss Lavard was as follows :■ — 


Dark surface soil 
Eed gravel 
MTiite earth clay 
MTiite sandy clay 

Palseolithic floor — red mavel stain. 

MTiite earth clay 

Sand and gravel (containing bones of mammoth 
deei and ox. and a tooth of rhinoceros) 

Mlflte earthy clay 
Yellow clay 
Loamy gravel 
Strong brown clay 
Chalky boulder clay . . 


ft. ins. 

1 6 

4 6 

5 6 

1 0 

2 6 

1 0 

5 U 

3 (' 

1 0 

2 0 

4 b 


31 


b 


The im])lements found by Miss Layard were of late Acheulian character, ami are 
dealt with by iMi. Moir on p. 2-32 if. 

MTtilst Miss Lavard's investigations were proceeding. I had num.erous 
opportimities of visiting the brickfleld. and at the time suggested (indepiendeiitly 
of my old friend Clement Eeid) that the brickearth. instead of being a mound of 
the Contorted Drift ('' Lower Glacial") protruding through the "Middle Glacial 
studs and gravels, lav as a leuti.-ular mass in a hollow in the hitter, protecting at 
the bottom a deposit of Chalkv Boulder Clay (" Upper Glacial ). An excavation 
made about 19b8 or 1909 in a part of the bridcfleld later occupied by a pond, jii'oved 
the occurrence below the brickearth of what I then considered to be Cluilky- 
Kimmeridgic Boulder Clay. Unfortunately, I did not i)reserve tie- specimen 
I brought away. 
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My vit-v.-. uii tluj sequence tii derosits iu the brickfield vcere yubli.'lied in Ifii-i 
in .1 naiiei'^ dealintj with all the cx-ciirrence? of similar hrickearth.' in Sufi'olk. which, 
it v.'j' ri'Cteiided. lav in i-olated lake-like hollov,> on the plateau. The .'ectioU' 
there niveii (Fiii. lU. n. lo-l) acrcws the area utuler di'Cii'eion rejimdiiced here 


-N.v. i e.C. 



1. Probable position of Eocene deposits. '2. Probalile po-ition (jf Bed ( uea, 

3. Cdacia! tsand and Gravel. Black: Chalkv-KimineridLiie Bouldtr Clay. 

4. Biickearth, becoming gravelly and disturbed in upper p.ut . 

{Rtjii‘j'1 iicerJ III/ perini^stoii of thf Coii/icil of the Oeolo'/iifk A-fcritifiof . > 


(Fi'i. 1 a;. for the recent excavation has. I believe, borne out my interpretation, kly 
friend the late F. W. Harmer agreed with niO'-t of my conclusions, and abandoned 
his earlier view as to the age of the brickeartli. A sketch, or rather drawing to 
scale, which I made of the top glaciehndal-like gravel at the ea.'tern side of the 



Gravel. Brickeattli. 


Sand. Boulder Cla\- 


(weathered brown). 


rto. In. — SECTION' or cpper CLAn.if, deposits, foxhali road brickfield, 
IPSWICH. — P. O. H. Boi-ireJt. 

(About 9 feet liigh and .50 feet long, only about 4o ieet beinef .shown.) 

{Re /irfi't iieeil hij pfriiii'^ioii of thf Coiuiril nj the (teohi'iiA2 A'Sorinf ^ov 


brickfield (aspect of section S.M .). ^ince excavated and ob.scured. was 
reproduced as Fig, 11, j). 13G, of the paper cited. The disturbed nature 
of the liech. the wisps of boulder clay and loam. etc., liave a coii' 
siderable signifieance in view of (Mr. M(iir.s di.^coveries of iinplenients in 

t '■ On the Occurrence of the North Sea Drift (Lower Glacial) and certain other Brickearth? 
in SuSolk,” Proc. Geol. A-^soc., vol. sxv. p. 121. 
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tia' gravel (see p. 242). Tin- paper ju^t citerl vea-- followed. t'.eo vear.s later, 
hv one on the petrological character^ (notable the mecliauical and mineral 
compo.eition) of the 2sortli Sea Tfrift and other (Upper Glacial) briekcartli?.’^ An 
enJeiivonr wa' made in this paper to ^kow that the mechanical couipmltion 
C'f the two ,«erie' of depoeit.s was very different. The composition of a sauiple 
of reddish hrickearth from the Foxliall Eoad hricktield was stated in Table E on 
p. -sh 

finallv. folkoviiig on further excavation^ carried out bv him in an attempt 
to clear up the archaeological difficulties of the secpaeiice, dir. Eeginald Smith 
pi;bli.slied a paper in the Procraliiifh of tin fFolof/t-^t.s' Asioclotwu . entitled 
■■ Implfiueiits from Plateau Briekearth at Ii'.swirh '' (vol. xxxii. 1921. p. 1). 
Careful records were made of the .strata reveale'.i by the excavation, and the 
impleuients found were described. Tlie section did not differ essentially from that 
recorded ’oy dliss Layard. but thinnina-out. transgression and a general uortherh' 
dip of the deposit' were observed. Mr. Smith desired, though for what reason is 
not clear to me. to make the site that of an ancient river-channel, and was also 
inclined to revert to the old view that Lower Glacial deposits were jiresent. 
hio evidence was given in support of a fluviatile origin or Lower Glacial age 
for the deposits, and no attempt wa- made to review and criticize the evidence 
cm which previously expres.sed conclusions weiv Jxt'ed. The couclncling .sentences 
of the napei may. in the light of the recent excavation.s. be (|Uoted with 
interest ; — 

■■ The latest sloping deposit against whicli aimts the dark grey briekearth is 
evidently of St. Acheul dare : and it is logical to U'sociate tiv contorted gravel 
above with a severe glaciation, wliich everyun. reiognizc' in the perioii of 
Le 3Ioustier. But Mr. Eeid INIoir's recent finds in tire Chalky Boulder C'lu}’. north of 
Ipswich. ha.»’e convinced Professor Marr th.it the ilcpruit in cpiC'Tion date' from 
Le Moustier times. Hence tlu- material at the i.'ottom uf the i.ioring c.iuunt have 
been C'halkv Boulder Clav but (presumably) Morth Sea Drift — a return to the pO'itiou 
of 1877. CVliat sav the geologists ? 

Hitherto the geologi'ts have not replied, but tlie result of tire recent 
excavatum has been to demonstrate the correctiie'S of their contentious, 
ami to prove that the material .it tire boctoiu of tire boring i' typical 

Chalky Boulder Clav. lii anv i use the hinling of fSurth Sea Drift there 

would not have been a return to the positimr of lcs77. for. in their published 
account. CVood and Hanuer dealt only with tin- lirickeartlis in which. Aclunilian 

implements were later discovered, and not with any Boulder Clay uiii!erlvii)g 

them. 


^ Pror. .-i'-'ou., vol. xxvii lUUt'', y. TO. 
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III . — The Geological Sxcce.sgion proved In the recent Excavations. 

The followina table is compileil from note' made by 
]\Ir. i\Ioir and mvself. Mr. I. S. Double also visited the ex- 
cavations from time to time, and concurs in the description of 
the deposits here given (Fig. 2). The thicknes.-es were estimated 
by mvself and later mea-ured up by 3Ir. Moir. Here I .>liouId 
like to pay a tribute to the extreme care with which 3Ir. iMoir 
measured, described and sampled the deposits, and to the 
accuracy of his records. 


.Scale, i feet to 1 indi. 

Bed Xo. It. ins. 

I. Sandy surface soil ... ... ... ... ... about 2 7 

i. Fine reddish gravel with pockets of .sand passing into 

and (D incorporated with ... 13 

3. Stony reddish, mottled sandy clay, with grey patches 

= •• Pug ■■ 3 U 

4. Laminated dove-eoloured briekearth. weathering yellow- 

brown ; somewhat sandy in parts ( with darker band.s, 

4-v, near the surtacei. passing into ... ... 3 3 

5. Bluish briekearth with .scattered stones, testing on 

irregular surface of ... ... ... ... 3 U 

6. Sandy briekearth ... 1 t> 

7. Gravelly and sandy loam ... ... .,19 

8. .Sandy loam with few signs of bedding ... ... ... ., 2 0 

9. Gravelly, sandy and clayey band 0 6 

10 . Jlottlecl clayey loam with much water ... ... U 6 

II. .Sandy clay with chalk fragments ; very like a sandy 

boulder clay ... ... ... ... ... 2 6 

12. .Sliinaly gravel 10 

Limit of e.xcavation. 

13. Reddish loamy sand bored lor .3 9 

14. Dark grey boulder clay with many chalk pebbles and 

some derived .Jurassic shells ... bored ..2 6 


31 4 

The e.xcavatioiLs were carried down to the toji tU' Bed 
Xo. 13. wiien seriou.s water trouble .'topped further operations ; 
it was at tliis stage that my last vi.sit to the site was made. 
Mr. IMoir then putt down a 4-inch borehole and piroved the 
thickne.ss of Bed Xo. 13 and the presence of 2 feet b inches of 
Bed Xo. 14. ])reserving a large .sample of tlie latter for 
examinat’on and future reference. It would liave been 
desirable to continue the borehole until the Beil Xo. 14 had 
been pjierced. in order to discover wliat deposit underlay it, 
but the thicknes.s of drift in similar hollows in East Anglia 


Flli. 
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had sometimes proved so orreat, and the excavation had alreadv cost so much, 
that it was reluctantly decided to discontinue the boring. 


IV. — The Pttfoloijicol Chanicter of the Strata. 

(«) General Lithologij. 

Bed Xo. 1. — Sandy surface soil and subsoil, consisting of grev-browii slightly 
loamy sand with small pebbles of flint and quartzite and ferruginou,' pellets. 

Bed Xo. 2. — Reddish-brown gravel with a sandv matri.x ; pebbles small and 
consisting of broken or rounded flint, vein quartz and pale quartzite. 

Bed Xo. 3. — Mottled reddish-brown and grev loam, with occasional pebbles of 
flint having a white or bluish surface ; vein quartz also occurs. 

Bed Xo. I. — Tough grey clayey brickearth. with rare tiny white flint pebbles, 
3 or I mm. in diameter. 

Bed Xo. 4a. — Similar to Xo. 4. but with darker streaks which become white on 
ignition and are. therefore, probably due to organic matter. 

Bed Xo. 5. — Brownish-grey brickearth with rare flint pebl>les having a brown 
patina. 

Bed Xo. 6. — Very sandy brickearth containing rare flints cvith bluish or whitish 
surfaces. 

Bed Xo. 7. — Pale-coloured mealy and loamy sand with gravel composed of 
flint-pebbles or brown, white and black fragments, frequently showing fractured 
surfaces. 

Bed Xo. 8. — Sandy grey loam with brown patches ; flint pebbles not uucom.mon, 
with surfaces white and black. 

Bed Xo. 9. — Sandv and gravelly clay containing many flint pebbles, white and 
brown ; also vein quartz and clear fpiartz. 

Bed Xo. 10. — Clavev brickearth. mottled in brown and deep grey tints 
containing tiny flint fragments. 

Bed Xo. 11. — Brown sandv clay containing small fragments of chalk. 

Bed Xo. 12. — Shingly flint gravel with dark brown sandy matrix. 

Bed Xo. 13. — Reddish-brown loamv sand, containing many rounded and 
polished quartz grains, flint chips, portions of silicified shells and other fragments 
of derived fossils. 

Bed Xo. 14. — Dark grey tough boulder clay with abundant chalk pebbles and 
occasional fragments cif derived Jurassic shelb. 

(6) Mechanical Composition. 

In view of the irregular character of some of the deposits it was felt that 
mechanical analyses would hardly give a true idea of the composition. Such 
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e PuistnCilU' Dt posits 

tin d 

analv'et hotYe\ er. obtainefl by 

'ieving the noarser 

grades .ind 

elutriating 

the liner 

ft the ill' Ti- T‘ 

'ai'.lar beds, are a' 

follow : — 






P^rcir-.m'je OV'e/.G-. 






F.^ 


f..s. 



G lea ter Greater 

(Tiedtt-i Gieattr 

Greater 

Gieater 


.Bed Xu. 

than 1 than O'. 7 

tkan thdii ('■ 1 

than 0'0.7 

than ll-Ol 

Li'S' than 


and less and less 

and le''> and 

and Us' 

anil le's 

O'Ul. 


than 2. than 1. 

tiian » > • d. tliau 9 • 2-‘> 

than 0 - 1 . 

than 0-II-7. 


1 

1 ■ li ;! 1 

21-4 4s-t 

9 ■ 9 

S • .7 

71 


1-.7 4-7 

12-2 lO'.i 

7 ■ 5 

32-4 

30 s 

t 

(IS 1 ■ li 

4-H 

7-l» 

32-4 

40.2 


4 • ;l 7 • S 

Isl l.-l-s 

11 s 

27 -.7 

IP- 7 

H 

1-7 H'7 

2-5 • 0 1 1) • (I 

U-.7 

2-7 ■ 3 

0 9 

7 

4-.-. l;Mi 

3.7 -4 20 S 

9 ■ S 

11-9 

4-3 

M ... 

•t ■ !» 7 • h 

10-4 12 -.7 

N • 7 

2.7 1 

22 '.7 

10 

0 • ti 1 1 • S 

1-3 2-7 

OA 

17-3 

7fi-ti 

11 

o-.'. 2-2 

0-3 >i-7 

11-.7 

37-9 

29-9 

l;! 

l-O 30 

14-fi 19-4 

37-2 

17 -.5 

t)'7 

U 

It: 2-2 

.7-2 7-3 

7 ■ 6 

21-S 

.54 -3 

Diameter' 

in ram. All sam[)le 

s sieved to 2 ram., whi' 

h is the upper limit of sand mades. 

V.C.S. = very 

coarse sand : It's. 

= coar.se sand ; M.ts. = 

medium sand : F.ts. = 

tine 'tiiul : 

c.s. = veiy tine sand or coaise silt 

; f.s. = fine silt : < . = 

C la,\ . 



To aive 

some idea of the 

tOmpO'itioll of tile 1 

rravelly uurtion of 'onie C'f the 

depo'its. the 

following determination' were made 

hv sievii'icr 

(lower size 

-limit for 

Sravrl erades. 2 nun. diameter) 







Percez/tave Weifjhti. 






tovater tli.m 

• aeate! than Greater than 

Bed X., 

Greater than ^ 

2 min.'* and 1 mm. and 


i mm.^ 

If" than 7. 

le" than 

4. less 

than 2. 

2 

7.'^■2 

!’>> 

()•(» 


s-o 

7 

* f> 

10-S 

10 -eS 


12'S 

9 

■sf) - r> 

• > * ! 

4-F 


.7-4 

12 

(ps-l 

13-0 

9-0 


9 -It 

'■ -\ppiii\ 

inatelv ; meh. 

- -\j)pr(>xiuiatcly J inch 

** -l-iiproxiraately 

inuh. 


{f'i f ’niti ifO-''thotr . 

Tilt' '.unp!''- wrri- tn-atpil in thf u>ual iii.iiuifr. bt-iiiw ITef frniii i hiv 

aiul till.' 'lit and 'rreeiied fm- from , travel. They were then .'eparated inte . r.'p' of 
v.irioi!' ileii'itie^, and into further groii])' by nieaii' of the e!ectro-niagn“t. 

The foliowiint h>t of niniera!.-' identified it not to be regarded as exhaii'tive. 
PraetLcally all the mineral- mentioned are abniidaiit and tvjiiral of the dejio-its. 
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'WliilsT the proportion of particular miiierais varied somewhat in the different beds 


examined (Xos. 

3. 4. b. S. 13 and 14). 

the general 

a'semblage \va' the 

throughout. 




Cubic. 

letrugonnl. 

Hij'ago/ial. 

M iinoclinic. 

Garnet. 

Emile. 

Apatite. 

.kcTiiiiilite. 

Magnetite. 

Zircon, 

C'akite. 

Augite. 

peuite. 


llmenite. 

Biotite. 



Quartz. 

Chlorite. 



Tourmaline. 

Enidote. 


(diaueopliane. 

Homhieraie. 

Muscovite. 

Orthocla'e. 

Sphene. 

Orthorhombic. Trulinic. L'lnuidiinj materiah. uijijrcijatt:^. etc. 

(?) C’hiastolite. Aiiorthoclase. Limonite. 

iMarcasite. Kyanite. Micaceou.s agirrcaates. 

(?) Sillimaoite Plagiocla.se. 

Sraurolite. 

Topaz. 

Garnet is an exoee.liugly abundant mineral, an.l oci ur-- in nraiu- of all >izes 
up to 0-5 mm. diameter. It varie^ in colour fr<un coloarier-s to lunwn-pink and 
purplish -pink. Crystal form is nor i ommojily .seen , many uraiiis are roiualed. 
other.? are irregular and embayed. 

Magnetite i-. excepting the hinonitic cement, the most abundani iron oxide, 
the grains di.splaying the usual charattcr.s. Some cubical ory-taN of the miner, d 
have been observed. 

Pgritc occurs abundantly iui well-shaped 'mall bra"y cry .stab. fret|uciu]v 
Octahedral. 

Rutile is a common constituent, the grains being oi all sizes and shapc.s. The 
colour varies from yellow to a docj' red-brown. 

Zircon is, as usual, an abundam mineral. 

Apatite is not uncommon, but is apjiatcntly di'appcaring by 'olution. mo-r of 
the grains having a somewhat rounded form or being rounded prunis. 

(\ilcitc in well-shaped rhombs is freipiciitlv 'ceu. Shell fragnu ut' .’Ko ciccur. 

llmenite {Titan.oferrdc) is alwavs pre>ent. but i' 'ubordinate in amount to 
magnetite. 

Quartz is one of the must abundant comtitneut,-. making up, a large portion of 
the- ■■ light crop. Both opacj^ue vein epaartz aiid cl.-ar gi.iius oi 


cur. 
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TournnjJine is always present as brownisli-grey comparativelv small grains or 
prisms ((>•! mm.). Blue and pinkish grains also occur. It is. however, less 
abundant than garnet, hornblende, epidote and other minerals. 

Marcasitc in irregular dull brassy aggregates has been noted. 

Stai/rolite is moderately abundant, the smaller grains (0-1 mm.) showing 
irregular fracture and a delicate pale golden colour ; the larger grains (0 ■ 2 to 0 • 3 mm. 
diameter) are usually rounded and di.splay deep gol.len-brown tints and marked 
pleochroism. 

Topaz is ocasionally present as colourless, approximately basal, flakes (0-3 mm. 
in diameter). 

Actinolite in colourless to pale sreen aggreirates of fibres, with an e.xtinction 
up to l-ik is frequently seen. 

Avqite is present in somewhat irregular almost coloiu'les.-. grains. 

Biotitc. displawng the asual characters of basal flakes, occurs occasionallv. 

Chlorite, in blue-green almost isotropic flakes, of positive sign, is generallv present. 

Epidote is an abundant constituent. It has two chief habits — as highlv-rounded 
large grains (0-2 mm.) of rich yellow-green colour, displacing marked pleochroism 
and as smaller angular grain.s or cleavage flakes of a more delicate tint or even 
colourless. 

Glaucophane is not common. The flakes so identified possess a good cleavage, 
a purple to blue pleochroism. and are biaxial. 

Hornblende is exceedingly abundant as cleavage flakes of all sizes (up to 0-4 mm. 
diameter), and displays various tints of green and bluish-green. The deep blue-green 
to blue tints of certain grains suggest that a .sodic varietv resembling riebeckite is 
present. 

Muscovite is very plentiful. The basal flakes are frequentlv large and rounded 
(0-4 mm. in diameter). 

Orthoclase Felspar is not so abundant as plagioclase. The grains are clear and 
little altered. 

Sphene, in the form of yellow-brown grains, is a rare constituent. 

Plagioclase Felspar, in clear or kaolinized grains, is practically as abundant as 
quartz. Many of the grains have a refractive index about equal to that of quartz, 
but are biaxial. They show no twinning, and glassy grains predominate. The 
“ chequered appearance characteristic of anorthoclase has also been observed in 
some grains. 

Kijaitite is variable in its occurrence. At time.? it is abundant. The form is 
that of well-marked rectangular cleavage flakes, 0-2 mm. long. 

Limonitic and micaceous aggregates, and grains full of inclusions, which mav be 
referred to chiastolite, also occur. 

The richness of the assemblage described above and the character of many of 
the minerals leave no doubt in the mind of a worker on the petrology of sediments 
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that the deposits are of glacial origin. In no other British deposit.^ is this rich 
tj’pe of residue, drawn from many varied sources, found. At present we are unable 
to distinguish lower glacial from upper glacial deposits bv means of the heavy 
minerals.^ The records are here given, however, for futirre nd'erence. 


V . — Suggestions regarding the Geological Historg of the Deijosits. 

That the whole series of beds described above represent a fllled-in hollow, the 
approximate limits of which are indicated by the outcrop of brickearth, is strongly 
supported by the record of a boring for water made recently by IMessrs. E. E. and 
F. Turner at their works adjoining the site of the excavations. By the courtesy 
of Messrs. Turner, I am able to quote here the record (which has hitherto not been 
published). Notes by myself are placed in square brackets. The interpretation 
of the beds reached in the borehole is based on the descriptions given in the record 
and on a knowledge of the character, thickness and height above Ordnance datum 
of tlie various deposits in the neighbourhood. 


Beds passed through in boring Well at the Works of Messrs. E. R. and F. Turner, 
Foxhall Road. Ipswich [about 120 feet O.D.]. 




Thickness. 

Dejith. 



ft. 

ins. 

ft. in 

s. 


Made-up ground 

12 

0 

12 

0 


' Sand 

36 

0 

48 

0 

[Drift 50 feet 9 inches and base 

Ballast . . 

1 

6 

49 

6 

of Red Crag (?)] 

Hard grey flint . . 

1 

o 

50 

9 


” Claystone 

■1 

0 

52 

9 

[London Clay and basement ^ 

Blue clay . . 

42 

0 

94 

9 

bed, 45 feet 3 inches] 

^ Quartz and rock 

1 

o 

96 

0 

[Reading Beds, 21 feet] 

Mottled clay 

21 

0 

117 

u 

[Tlianet Beds, 12 feet] 

Loamy green sand 

12 

0 

129 

II 


Chalk . . 

121 

0 

250 

0 


Tlie well is lined with 132 feet G inche.- of G-inch tubes. 
The water-level is 109 feet 


(Signed) Cyril 0. C'.vTcuroLE. 

Architect ami Suivegor. 


' On this point and on assemblages of mineral- from glaeial depo-it-. see Prr,c. (tent. Assoc., 
Tol. xxvii (1916), p. 89. 
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Although the well is only 192 yanP due -outli of the .-^ite of the excavation' 
here described, it will be noted that no .strata corre.'poiidrno to brickearths oi 
boulder clav were pierced. The 'Uggc'ted groupiiii; ot the Bed.' j'lace.' the 'urhue- 
of the Chalk at 9 feet below Ordnaiice datum, that of the Thanet Bed' at d Ae: 
above Ordnance datum, an-d that cf the Loudon Clay at 7n feet above Cirdnaui" 
datum. All these re'ults acc.irii well with my previous dcteniiinatious.^ and tic- 
thicknesses of the Thanet Be.is and Readina: BeCis are pieci'ely what one wou'c; 
piedicT. Tile thickne'S of the London Clay is a little les- trail might haw- I cei. 
T'redieted. fJther features of the record also lielp to make it clear that the Eoceii-e 
deposits are in their proper position and undisturbed. AVLurher the Red Crag i- 
present or not is uncertain: if pre'eut. it' thifkues.s i' ecjuallv iii doubt. The 
upper part of the boring seems e,, have been made in the glacial saud .inj gr.-tvcl 
which forms the surrounding plateau. The boimd-try of the old lake-like hollorc. 
th.erefore. seems to have passed north-eastwards of the borehole. 

It will be noted from ^he records of the excavitions bt 3Ir. Iloir (p. 234) and 
Miss Layard (p. 231) how close is the agreement as to rht? depth at which the dark 
chalky boulder clay was reached, namely 28 feet 10 inelies and 27 feed respectively 
below the surface. 

The climatic conditions indicate<l by the beds may now De considered, beginning 
with the earliest. Bed Xo. 14 is indubitably a glacial boulder clay containing 
abundant chalk. As IMr. 31oir noted at the time of the boring, it also contained 
derived Jura.s,sic debris such as fragment' of oyster .'hells. In washing down the 
boulder clay I found numerous fragments of this charaoter. The dark grey colour, 
the roughnes.s. mechanical composition in. 236) and derived Jiira'sic .shells all 
confirmed the opinion formed from sample' obtained prior to 1910, that the deposit 
was Chalky-Kimmeridgic Boulder Clay (L'pper Glacial). Olis.s Layard's records and 
Clement Reid's notes also bear out this identification. Miss Lavard ob.'erved the 
presence of a lump of Red Chalk in the bouMer clay, and remarked that in the sam^ 
clay from another part of the [>it, Gri/jikan iiicurea, belemr.ite', oolite and volcanii_ 
tuff occurred. .Uthough Clement Reid, in describing the Cnjiiier Till (Lower Glacial) 
of the Xorfolk cliffs, recorded Jnra.s.'ic (Kimmeridgic and Liassic) debris.- such 
materied is rare in inland sections of Lower Glacial depo'its. On the other hand. 
Red Chalk, oolite and derived Jura.s.sic shells are eharacteri.'tic ot the Chalkv Boulder 
Clay (Upper Glacial) of East Anglia. Moreover, if the bouliler clay at the bottom 
of the Foxliall Road hollow were Lower Glaeial, we should naturally expect it to be. 
as I have previously indicated.® of the Xorwicli brickearth type and not that of 
tlie Cromer Till or Contorted Drift. Tlie latter type is confined to the Cromer 
ridge, and has never been ob.'erved south of it. The honiotaxially-erpiivalent bed. 

1 Quart. Jotirn. Oeol. Soc., vol. Jxxi (I9I6I. p. .i46, ard Plate li. 

"The (leoloow of the Country around Cromer.’' J/fu/. (Uol. Surer j. lhS2, p. ST. 

" Proc. Cent. Asioc., vol. xxv ilOlTg p. 149. 
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of central and bOiitliern Norfolk and northern Suffolk (and here it may be noted that 
tlie deposit has never been proved to occur far south of the fjorrler between the 
tv. o countie.s) is the Norwich Brickearth. This deposit is of a different tvpe horn 
that at Cromer. It is decalcified (chalk pebbles only rarelc occurring), verv sandv. 
browiiisli-grey or brownish-red to yellow, with sparsely-scattered boulders. Tlie 
latter frequently include erratics of igne(jus and meramorphic rocks. Derived 
fragments of Pleistocene .'hells often occur, hut neither these nor foraminifera were 
found in wa.shiiic; Bed No. 14. 

The deposit at Poxhall Road sliows none of the feature' jii't mentioned, which 
are characteristic of the North Sea Xh'ift : on tlie contraiy, it disulays all tlK.sc of 
the Chalky-Kimineridsie Boulder Clav. 

Bed No. 13. which follows, D a typical shicial ,'and. itb coarser dehi'i' In inn 
sbiular to that in the boulder clav below. 

Bed No. 1-2 is a gravel consisting almost entirely of flint. Thc'c ileposits 
(Nos. 12 and 13) appear to lotve been laid down from tlie flood w<;tei.' of letieuting 
or advancing ice. 

Bed No. 11 possesse.s .some of the aspects of a sandy bouldei clay. 1 raninU 
regard it as anything but a glacial deposit, although it may have been laid down in 
water. Bedding could not be observed m the section, and. so far as it' roai'tr 
constituerits are concerned, it is badly graded. 

Bed No. 10 vielded eviileiioe of cpiieter coiiditioii'. possibly following on 
ice-retreat when brickearths similar to the washed-out material of the boulder clay 
were laiil down in pools in aluiO't still water ; for, from tlie mechanical analyd-; 
(p. 236) it is evident that a current of only 1 10 mm. per second (or about 1 4 inches pei' 
hour) would carry away more than tliree-qiiarters of it in suspension. 

Bed No. 9 shows a recurrence of more active conditions, water travelling with 
at least a velocitv of 2 miles per hour being xvpiiiud to transport the bulk of the 
material. 

Beds No.s. 8 and 7 indicate oscillation in the activity of flow and transport. 
No. 7 resembling No. 9. 

Beds Nos. 6 and -3 yiehl evidence of the waning of activity and the 
deposition of successive sandy and silty material which becomes more clayey 
above. 

Bed No. 4 again indicates almost still-water conditions, a velocity of less than 
2 nun. per second (or about 23 inches per hotu') being sufficient, once tlie material 
was in suspension, to carry awav over 80 per cent, of it. The mixture of apparent 
organic matter in this depodt suggests the pre.-eiice and, decay of vegetation ncair 
at hand. 

Bed No. 3 indicates the passage of a faster current bringing in a small quantity 
of sand, and jirobably heralding the torrential < cinditions under which portions of 
Bed No. 2 were deposited. 


VOL. LIJI. 
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Bed Xo. 2. From the mechanical analysis it will be observed that alian-r 
80 per cent, of this bed consisted of coarse gravel, (.'ombining tlie observatioL.T 
made upon it prior to and during the recent excavations, we note the follov.inv 
important points with legard to this depo.sit : — 

1. It is an unstratifiecl gravel of glacieluvial character. 

2. Its constituent boulders and pebbles are battered raid striated. The 

striations are precisely similar to those found on erratics. 

3. It contains wisps of boulrler clay. 

4. It is mixed with sand and brickearth, the whole having in places suliered 

notable contortion. 

The above characteristics suggest very strongly a recrudescence of cold, if not 
ulacitl, conditions. The contorted nature of the beds might be due lo one or more 
of the following causes : (a) slipping on the .side of a hill, or on the slopes of a valley, 
whilst the mass was still sodden with water ; {h) decalcincatioii and collapse in 
con^ocpience of the removal of chalk or limestone pebbles or calcareous matrix ; 
{cl collapse resulting from the thawing-out of ice when the whole mass was in a 
condition resembling ” dirt-bands in the bottom of an ice-sheet : or (d) contortion 
•of a serpience of gravel, .sand, and brickearth by a tongue of advancing ice. 

These possible explanations may be considered sertatim. (a) The present elevation 
of the plateau is onl}- about 10 to 20 feet above that of the gravel, and the gradient 
of the sides of the hollow is too low for slipping. Tliere is no evidence that aiiy 
adjoining parts of the plateau stood at a much higher level and have been denuded 
away. It seems to me, therefore, that this explanation must be rejected, (b) To 
vield the considerable amount of contortion by reduction of the volume of the 
deposit.s conseciuent on solution of chalk or limestone, the Cjuantitv of the latter 
must have been very great — po.'sibdy as much as half the bulk. Limestone newr 
makes up a large part of Ea.st Anglian glacial deposits. The cpiantity of chalk 
rcrpiired for this explanation is far greater than the proportion in the Chalky 
Boulder Clay, iloreover, our experience of glacieluvial gravels leads us to expect to 
find little or no chalk therein, for only the hardest constituents. .■<u(Ii as flint, 
survive transport, (c) The siippo-ition that the gravel, sand and brickearth \.erc 
frozen into the base of an ice-sheet, anil were there contorted by forward movement 
of the ice seems reasonable. On the thawing-out of the ice the curves would be 
retained, and perhaps aceeiituated, iu the dihris. Tlie disturbance is on rather a 
small scale at Foxhall Road, but there does not appear to be anv actual evidence 
against such an explanation, (d) That the deposits, hitherto in regular succession, 
were buckled by the advance over them by a tongue of ice, is more difficult to 
understand in the light of modern observations of glacial phenomena. On the 
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other hand, the explanation under (c) abo\'e illustrate? a well-known feature of 
ice action. Mdiilst not ruling out {d). I am iucliued to regard {c) as tlie profjable 
explanation. In either e-c'e a recurrence of glacial conditions would necessarily be 
assumed. 

The occurrence of highlr contorted brickearths and graceks overlying Chalky- 
Kiinmeridgic Boulder Clan is bv no moans uncommon in Ruff oik klany examples 
have been described.^ the disturbance being at times observed in sections as much 
as SO feet long and 20 feet deep. In some cases very chalky boulder clay is involved 
in the di.stuTbance or overlies the contorTed bih-kearths, whicli in turn c.verlie 
Chalky-Kimnieiidgic Boulder Clay. (The brickearths wliich iiiideilie the Letter are 
not being comsidered here.) Xul uucummonly also the intensely Chalky Boulder 
Clay overlies the Chalky-Kiraraeridgic ty].e, but I cannot call to mind a section 
where the sequence was reveis'^'d. 


^ I . — Putsihle CorrelaiiOiii. 

Both the intensely Chalky Boulder Clay and the Clialky-Kimuierldgie tvp-- lave 
been included in the well-known ilev.osit termed ” The G’s .u Chalkv Boulicr Clay." 
The time has now arrived, however, when, we may be constrained to hek for 
evidence in favour of the view that in^ti-ad I'f l)Otli types 1 ing due tc. cine ice-shect 
they may result from climatic c.srilkttioii with a tiiuf interval between two 
glacial episodes. If such wcr.- tlie c ’.se (and this is frankly speculative, although 
Certain sections appear to ykdd eviilence in sut>].orT). tile ili'turlH d eravels fcrniiiig 
Bed Xo. 2 at Fotdiadl Road might well be correlated, with the iijte>'sely CTalky 
Btulder Clay elsewhere. Tlie pr.-euce of t\co rather ilifi.-rt nt tsye' cf Chalky 
B inkier CUtv overlving one anotker has freciuently been noted in va.ia.ii' loi diti'-.s 
in the East of England. Atteinjits have been made — a-, for example. I'V ti e Lite 
Dr. X. Irving at Bishop'.s Sturtford — to cci'vekite tlie lowi r type with the Xouh 
Sea Dr'ft of Cromer, a view to which, after seeing tlie di po-its, 1 ha\ e been 'troiigly 
opposed. The two tvpes alv.evs appeared to me to be vaiiities i frln Great (‘' alky 
Boulder Clav. T'.ie relation of the Arctic bed a.t Huxne, the Le,!, 4 .il'ey, I'l irnwt 11 
and elsewhere to each of these two varieties jn Ea-r Augha remain' 'iiil to be 
estaldishecl. 

Such a scf|ueuco would give us tl.ice definite boulder (kiy-. luiua ly. tl e Xorwich 
Briclieartli (Xorth Sea Drift), the Ch.rlkv-KiuniK ruigic. a.ial the mteU'i-ly I balky 
B trdder Clav.- It i' of inteis-t to note tl.it in Y' rk-h:ri and l.iiu olh'hire three 

1 P. (1. H. It.'well. Pm’. o'o L \;.l. .vx\ il'.nti. n. 142. 

- The Ciidlky-Kiiumt'i iti’jlc Boulder Clav i> ic*"'il'l\ >•< GiaiD < u> with ilu Xc itb 

Sea Drift d’ronier Till arul t’ontortiMl Dniti oi the Ik r<.a't — that i", whiU- tht' Xuitli >(.11 

ieo \va^ retu-atiiDj from X<'rf< Ik. the inland ke may have Dm cuDaiKmi: tkA\aiiC ^ulkik h\ 
Tvay of the Ft O'-. 

R ’2 
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separate boulder clays have long been known. At Sewerby, near Bridlington, the 
observed secpience is as follows : — 

Gravel. 

Purple Boulder Clay. 

Basement Boulder Clav. 

Chalky Gravel. 

Blown Sand ^ 

Rainwash Banked against a buried dill of chalk. 

Pebble beach J 
Chalk. 


In Lincolnshire above the Purple Clay is found the Hessle Boulder Clay. We 
therefore have three boulder clays, the oldest of wluch. like the XortL Sea 
Drift in Xorfolk, contains Scandinavian and igneou.s erratics, and rests on sands 
and gravels containing Eleplins antimns. Hippopotamus amphihius, Rhinoceros 
niegurhinus, etc., the latter fauna being also found in East Anglia in the Cromer 
Fore.st Bed. The Purple and Hesde Boulder Clay^. both containing chalk fragments, 
may thus correspond to the two varieties (if well established) of Chalky Boulder 
Clay in East Anglia. 

The bearing of this glacial sequence on that based on the succession of early 
human cultures is dealt with by Mr. Moir (p. :260). Here it need only be remarked 
that the mammalian fauna of the Sewerby cliff gravel and the Cromer Forest Bed 
is that associated with Chellian implements, both at home and abroad ; that the 
Acheulian culture is, according to the results of the Foxhall Road excavations, 
later than the Chalky-Kimineridgic Boulder Clay ; and that the Lower Mousterian 
( ultures which are linked with a cold fauna abroad, are possibly connected with 
the intenselv Chalky Boulder Clay in East Anglia. 

My thanks are due to iMr. J. G. A. Skerl, B.Sc.. of the Geological Department 
of the L’niversitv of Liverpool, for much assi-stance in the laboratory during’ the 
examination and analysis of tliese deposits. 
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Part TI. — Ax Accouxx of the Maxxer in which the Excavaiioxs. etc., were 

CARRIED OCT. AND OF THE HuiIAXLY-I’LAKED FeIXTS. ETC., DISCOVERED. 

By J. Reid Moie. 

Professor Boswell having described in a very clear and able manner the geologi" 
of the deposits revealed in the excavation at Foxhall Road. Ipswich, it remain.s for 
me to give an account of the manner in which this exca%‘ation was conducted, and 
of the humanly-flaked flints, etc., there discovered. Before doing so. however. 

I vould wish to express my thanks to [Messrs. E. R. and F. Turner. Ltd., for .so freely 
giving permission for the digging to be carried out. and for allowing all the relic' 
found to be handed over to the Ip.swich Museum. I hove .also to record my gratitude 
to Mr. A. S. Barnes for much help in examining the flaked fdnts recovered, and to 
ilr. E. T. Lingwood for so kindly drawing thcise selected for illustration in this 
paper. The wages of the two workmen employed in the excavation were paid by 
money generously provided by the Trustees of the Percy Sladen Memorial Fund, 
the Ipswich Corporation, ilr. Reginald A. Smith.. Mr. .A. S. Barnes, and Mr. Miles 
Burkitt. 

The object of the digging was (a) to expose the layer of Boul.ler Clay recorded 
by Miss Layard^ as occurring under the Palieolithic beds at the Foxhall Road site, 
with a view to arriving at a decision as to the exact nature of rliis glacial accumulation ; 
(6) to take note of the beds passed through in digging down to the boulder clay ; and 
(o) to collect any humanly-flaked flints or other relics of man contained in these 
beds. 

Unfortunately (as Professor Boswell has pointed out, p. 234). the first item of 
thic programme was not carried out as was intended as. on reaching a depth of 
appioximatelv 23 feet from the surface, the reddish loamy sand (No. 13 of table 
of strata, p. 234) was encountered and found to be so full of water as to make 
any further digging in a downward direction impossible. It was, however, decided 
to pierce this layer of waterlogged sand by means of a boring (an operation which 
wa' carried out succe'''fully by a iirin of Ip-wich contractors), and. as has been 
stated (p. 234) Chalky-Kimmeridgic Boulder Clay was touthed and penetrated to a 
depth of 2 feet ti inehe.-^. at 28 feet lU inche.- from the present surface of the ground. 
The second part of the programme was. however, carried out in it^ entirety and. 
it is hoped, .successfully. The superficial area of the digging was 30 square feet, 
and the following simple method of excavation was adopted. Fortunatelv. at the 
site examined, the various beds were lahl down in more or les-- horizontal sequence, 
and were deiined quite clearlv from each otlwr. The procedure, therefore, was to 
remove and barrow away each stratum separately as the diggiiiii continued dowii- 


1 -Joiirti. R'»j. Aiithrnp. InsL. vol. xx.xiv, 1904. 
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waril. aii4 to label carefully and preserve all the humanly-flaked flints occurring 
ni the diitereiit lavers. By such means, even if the flints from each stratum had 
presented a similar appearance, the exact horizon to which they belonged would 
have been definitelv known. But the flints from one layer difl’er markedly in their 
ai'pearance from those of another, and thus afford independent evidence, if such 
were nec-iled. as to their prove, laace. Further, as will be shown, the technicpie of 
the implements and flakes from certain strata is of a widely diflerci’t kind from that 
to be seen upon the implements and flakes of other strata. Tt can be stated, 
therefore, with much confidence that the exact horizon at which each one of the 
humanlv-flaked flints found in the recent digging at Foxhall Eoad occurred, has 
been ascertained in a manner which leaves little or no loophole for mistake. 

The archaeological richness of the site excavated may be judged when it is 
stated that no less than 544 examples of flint artefacts were fotmd during the 
digging. And. as the progress of the works of Messrs. E. R. and F. Turner, Ltd. 
will preclude any further excavations at this spot, it is fortunate that the work 
was able to be carried out before the chance of doing so had finally disappeared. 
As will have been noticed. Professor Boswell states (p. 233) that the examination he 
made of the mineral composition of the Foxhall Road strata leaves no doubt in 
the mind of a worker on the petrology of sediments that the deposits are of glacial 
origin. This conclusion would appear to be supported by an examination of the 
544 specimens of humanly-flaked flints recovered, which I carried out with a view 
to fi.scertain whether the flints exhibited striations upon their surfaces. This 
examination gave the following results (for identification of strata given in descending 
order in the following table, see section, j). 234) : — 



Xumber of Flints 

Percentage of flints 

Deposit. 

‘ Found. 

1 1 

8tnated. 


1 

Per cent. 

Bed xo. 2 

1 173 

S2 

Bed Xo 

...j T6 

73 

13fds Xus. 4 to 6 


.72 

Bed X'o. 7 

! 220 

26 


.744 

! 


Tt will thus be seen that in all the impIcmentitVrous strata examined (Beds 
Xo.s. 2 to 7) a considerable proportion of the flints recovined e.xhibited .-^tria? upon 
their surfaces, and it mav be said that these markings are generally found only 
upon the flaked surfaces of the specimens, and are of varying degrees of intensity. 
Further, the above table .shows that the proportion of .striated flints increases from 
Bed Xo. 7 (where it is 2d per cent.) to Bed Xo. 2 (where it has risen to 82 per cent.), 
a significant fact when taken in conjunction with Professor Boswell’s opinion that 
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till’ contorted appearance of Bed Xo. 2 is in all prohability due to the fact of the 
dejioiit having been frozen into the base of a moving ice-^lieet. The strite upon 
the Foxhall Eoad flints are in some ca'cs -een to be parallel to each other, and, 
on others, following erratic courses, so that a ciiss-cio.'S etier-t is produced. The 
condition of the scratches, especially that of those upon the flints in Beds Xos. 2 
and 3. lead me to believe that the markings were imposed suice the beds were laid 
down. The strice upon the specimens found in Beds Xos. 4 to 7. which are to be 
seen almost exclusively upon only the older, deiived flint', and not upon the unabraded 
implements and flakes from these horizons, appear on the other hand to have been 
■■ weathered out." showing that the specimens were scratched, then exposed to 
atmo.spheric conditions, and afterwards brought into the deposits where they are 
now found. ^ 

Before leaving this cpiestion of the striated flints found at Foxhall Road, it 
may be as well to point out that, so far as can be a.scertanied, the pressure to which 
they have been subjected has not resulted in the removal of flakes from any of the 
specimens. 

For a long time past I have held the view that the usual manner of describing 
flint implements, and of comparing them with others of similar types from dift'ereiit 
horizons and localities, is often of very small value. "When the basis upon which 
such descriptions and comparisons are made it will usually be found that the 
general form and outline of the specimens are alone taken into account, while the 
cJiaraeii ristics ofthef.aJce-scnrs icJiich go to inaJce that form and ovtlinc are disregarded. 

I am cpiite well aware that due note must be taken of the form and outline of any 
flint implement, and that nuicli information may be gleaned as to the cultural 
epoch to which the specimen is to be referred, by such a method. But. to confiue 
attoitrion solelv to the form a:id outline is to see only half the picture. To visualize 
the whole it is neoessarv to proceed to an examination of the actual flake-'cars 
exhibited bv the specimen. Such an examination includes the use of an angle- 
measuring apparatus, bv means of which it is pos'ible to ascertain the manner in 
v.hich the force resjiomible for the juoduction of many of the flake-scars was 
directed. This method has been adopted where po.ssible in regard to the flint 
implements and flakes described in this paper.- and it becomes necessary to give 
an explanation of some of the technical terms which will be used in d.cscribing 
the results obtained. 

The ■■ fracture angle " is the angle between the .striking-jdatform (the 
appro.ximatelv flat area produced so that flake-removin ,2 blows can be delitered 
ujion it with precision) and a line 3 nun. long on the bulbar surface, measured 
from the point o( impact. The Indbar surface is that upon which the curving 

1 For further details of the stri.ation of fl'nt 'urfaces see Muir. J. F.eid. Sciei^ct Proijrese, 
Xo. 44 (.Vpiil. IhlT I. p]i. .SllT-fitri. 

- See also Moir. .J. F»eid. Jonhi. Jjior rl> und T>Pfrii't FitUl C hiti, vol. vi pp. 1-14. 
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bulb of percussion, caused by a blow upon tlie striking-platform, is visible : while 
the point of impact is located at the ape.v of the bulb of percussion and 
indicates the spot where the flake-reinoviug blow fell upon the striking-platform. 
The position of the fracture angle is shown diagrammaticallv in Fig. 2a. and will 
no doubt be readily understood. The '' wing angle '' is the angle made bv the 
intersection of the bulbar surface with the striking-platform, and the point of 
impact lie- at the apex r.f tliis angle. Fig. 2b .show- the striking-platform in plan, 
and the po-ition of the wing angle is clearly indicated. The angle at which the 
edge flaking on any parricular implement or flake was removed, known as the 
flaking angle, is that made between the surface of the flake-scars forming the 
cutting edge and the bulbar surface, and its position is shown diagrammaticallv 
in Fig. 2c. ” Re<oh'ed flakes ' are those which at the point of their final separation 

from the parent block of flint, exhibit a marked step or ledge. Truncated " 
flake-scars are those which are encroached upon by others and are. therefore. 






incomplete. " Incipient cones of percussion are the result of blows falling upon 
a flint with insufficient force to break it. or to remove a flake. They represent the 
apice- of cones of percussion formed in the flint, and are visible as comnlete or 
incomplete circles upon its flaked surfaces. 

It mav be said at once that although it is clear that the fracture angle, the 
wing angle, and the flaking angle have an intimate relationship to the flake-removing 
blows delivered upon a flint, and appear to differ in different Stone-Age " cultures." 
yet the exact nature of that relationship is not at pre.sent fully understood. But 
there would seem to be little doubt that the measuring and recording of the above- 
mentioned angles are of importance, and it is suggested that all flint inpileineiits 
an<l flakes discovered should be subjected to this, or to a more extended examination 
based upon similar lines. 

It is now possible to proceed to describe the various humanlv-flakeil flint.s. etc., 
discovered at Foxliall Road, and the specimens recovered from Bed Xo. 2 (see 
section, p. 234) will be de.scribed fir-t. to be followed bv those occurring in 
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Beds Xos. 3, 4. 5, 0 and 7. This latter deposit is the lowermost found to contain 
artefacts at the site excavatedd 

The Flint Iinplein.eitts and Flalcs found iii Bed IN e. 2. 

In dealiiiij with the artefacts found in such a deposit as Bed Xo. 2. composed 
of fine reddish gravel, witli pockets of sand, and in wliich all the constituents are 
derived, it is necessarv. in forming a judgment as to the approximate arehseological 
age of the accumulation, to select from the specimens collected those which {/() are 
least rolled and abraded, and (b) which also represent the latest cultural phase in 
the series. This procedure has been followed in regard to the specimens recovered 
from Bed Xo. 2, and it i,s proposed to describe the most recent artefacts first. 

Figs. 3 and 3a. — This implement exhibits upon its upper surface (Fig. 3) 
a vellowish creamv colour, interspersed with dark brown areas having nuinernu' 
vellowish creamv spots. This surface is composed of several truncated flake-scars 



IPSWICH. 


(one of which is of thermal origin), while an area of unflaked cortex is observable 
at its lower extreinitv. The remains of one of the original strikiug-platforin^ 
produced in the primarv statte of the manufacture of the implement^ is obsercaoie 
at its risht-hand lower angle. The two longtu edges of the up]*er surface hate been 
modified bv the removal of numerous ftake.'. many of which are seen to be resolted. 

The upper surface of the specimen is more or less gabled, and in this respect con- 
trasts with the lower surface (Fig. 3a) which is much flatter. This latter surface exhibits 

1 In the sanilv sinface .''oil (Beci No. 1 sec tion, p. 2.’>4) \va- found one nnatraded. un]iatinated 
flake. It is 2)- inclie.s long fiv inch c\idc‘, and was struck from a bull-head flint. The tindin-g 
of this specimen brings up the total of artefacts to ol-). 
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flake-icvirs of tlio same general colour as tliose formiDg the upper surface, and 
moreover, of the .'ume tvpe. The flaked area= of the specimen carrv neither incipient 
cones of percU'-'ion, nor striae, and the flake-'icars are all of one ueriod. The 
implement is very little abraded, and there can be little doubt that this specimen is 
a very o;ood example of an early iMousteriaii “ hand-axe.” It corre'^pionds closely 
both in form and technique to implements of this ejioch figured by Commont in 
Les Hoiniiic.i coiticinporciiis da Rcitiic (Fig. SG, top row). Further, it may be pointed 
out. that one of the lower angles of the specimen is rounded, whilst the other is blunt, 
a feature, as recorded by iMr. Reginald Smith (Archaologia, vol. Ixvii, pp. 27-48), 
prevalent in certain hlousterian implements. 

Fig. 4. — This specimen is made from a flake exhibiting on its upper surface an 
oval-shaped patch of cortex, and one or two truncated flake-scars. The longer 
edges of the implement have been modified by the removal of numerous flakes, 
manv of which are seen to be resolved. The lower surface is composed of one area 
of fracture carrying a well-formed and prominent bulb of percussion due to a blow 
falling upon a facetted striking-platform. Both the upper and the lower surfaces 
exhibit a few thin stria-, but no incipient cones of percussion. The specimen is 
little abraded, and its flaked areas, which are all referable to one period, are of a 
vellowish-creamy colour. The implement may be regarded as a double racloir, 
or pointe of the Mousterian epoch, and it will he noticed that, as with the specimen 
illustrated in Figs. 3 and 3a, one of its lower angles is rounded while the other is 
blunt. 

Fi 2 . 5. — This implement is made from a flake exhibiting upon its upper surface 
a more or less central ridge and some truncated flake-scars. The two longer edges 
of this jiirface have been modified lyv the removal of numerous flakes, a large number 
of wliifh are seen to be resolved. The lower surface is composed of one jdain area 
of fracture, the bulb of percussion of whicli has been removed in the further .shaping 
of the implement. Both the uppeL and the lower surface.s exhibit a number of 
small WriiB, but no incipient coue.= of percu.ssion. The specimen is little abraded, 
an I it^ flaked areas, which are all refer iblc to one period, are of a yollowidi-creamy 
colonr. The implement may he regarded as a, double rudou' of the Mousterian 
period. 

6. — Tl'.i- .specimen is made from a flake exhibiting on its upper surhice one 
larue truncated flake-scar, while its longer edge has been modified by very regular 
seconi'.arv flaking. The blows responsible for the formation of this edut- were of 
the kind giving Ti=e to the detachment cf resolved flakes. The lower surface is 
composed of one truncated area of fracture due to percussion, and caities a few 
small stria-. Xr- inr-iiiient cones of percussion are observable upon the specimen, 
wi ich is little abraderb Tlie flaking, which is all reierahle +0 one period, is of a 
mottled, brownish-yellow colour. The implement may 1>e regarded as a radoir of 
the Mousteriar. period. 
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Fig. 7. — Tliis implemeut is made from a flake struck from a previously pre- 
pared core. The upper surface is oompo.'cd of six truncated flake-scars, and its 
longer edges have keen modified by the removal c>f numerous small flakes. The 
louer surface is composed of one fracture area, carrying a veell-fonued and prominent 
bulb of percussion. The flake-scars of tin; specinren are of a vellovish-creainy 
colour, and exhibit a number of small strise. The jiressure giving rise to these 
appears to have been the cause of the removal, in places, of the patinated surface. 
Xo incipient cones of percussion are visible upon any portion of tlie specimen, whieb 
is little abraded, and the flaking is all referable to one period. The implement may 
be regarded as having been made from a Lccallois flake, and as typical of the 
Mousterian period. 

Xo cores or hammer stones were found in Bed Xo. fi. but several examjile- of 
flints reddened and crackled bv fire were recovered from it. 



no. O. MOt'sTEEI.CX FIG. 6. MOVSTERI.^N TIG. 7. — MOfSTERI.iX FLAKE- 

DOUBLE racloir feoji bed radoir frcim bed xo. 2, ijiplemex't from bed xo. i, 

X'O. 2, FOXHALL ROAD. FOXHALL ROAD, IPS- FOXUALL ROAD. IPsWICH. 

IPSWICH. i. WICH. ' J. t. 

The artefact.s found in association with. an<l more ancient than, the IMousterian 
specinien.s were not very numerous, ilust of these older pieces are nut a'sigiuible 
to any definite prehistoric culture, but the occurrence of some striated and abraded 
Clielleau band-axes in the gravel are c)f significance and luii't be reeurilcd. It was 
found that eleven of the flakes of dluu'-teriaii aue found in Bed Xo. 2 po^cu,-- facetted 
striking-platforms, and the following Ooinparisou of the average fracture angle 
and the wing angle of twenty of the above-mentioned flakes, with twelve others 
from Le iMoustier, La Quinn, and other well-known Mousterian station' m Fiance, 
may be of interest. 

Depo'it. XiHuter 111 Fl.iki '. Kia lVi;e .Xiicrlc. tViiii; Ai ulc. 

1 

Bed A'o. i! 2(! 

Le ileustier. La Qiiina, ete. ... Ig 




120 

120 


134- 

130 
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This comparison show' a remarkable similarity between the fracture angles 
and the wing angles of the two series of flakes, and affords further evidence in 
support of the opinion, ba^ed upon the form and flaking of the specimens illustrated 
in Figs. 1 to 5. that these specimens are referable to the Mousterian period. 

An examination showed that 74 per cent, of the flakes from Bed Xo. 2 exhibited 
secondary working along their edges. 

Bed Xo. 3 is a stony, reddish, mottled, sandy clay with grey patches (see 
Section, p. 234). and was called " pug '' by the workmen engaged in the digging 
at Foxhall Road. There would appear to be not much doubt that Bed 
Xo. 3 is incorporated with the reddish gravel (Bed Xo. 2) that overlies it. 
From a prolonged examination of these two deposits I have formed the opinion 
that the ” pug " is in reality the upper part of the brickearth series (Beds 
Xos. 4. 4a. 5 and tj) disturbed and partly reconstructed by the agent responsible 
for the contortion of these higher beds (Beds X'os. 2 and 3). This view is strengthened 
when an examination is made of the flint implements and flakes found in the ” pug.’ 
These are seen to be a mixture of the types occurring in Bed Xo. 2 and in the brick- 
earth underlying the " pug " (Bed Xo. 3). As this is the case, and in view of the 
poor quality of the specimens recovered from this deposit, it is not necessary to 
describe any of them in detail. 

Flint Dnplements and Flakes found in Beds Xos. 4 to 6. 

The implements and flakes found in Beds Xos. 4 to 6 are without question of 
the same types, and exhibit an almost identical technique and condition. The 
specimens, though quite unabraded, occurred at different levels in these beds ; 
and. as no definite " floors " or occupation levels were found, it is presumed that 
the ancient flint flakers were living upon a side of a pond or small lake in which 
flooding, and periodical deposition^' of fine silt were taking place. Such flooding 
and deposition would cover up any specimens left upon the banks of the lake, but 
the hunter< would return and leave other implements upon the newly formed shore. 
As the specimeiw found in the Beds Xos. 4 to 0 are. as has been stated, referable to 
the .-ame cultural phase, they will here be referred to as coming from the '■ brick- 
earth series." a method which will have the merit of simplicity and. in this case, 
mav be regarded as c|uite satisfactory. 

Figs. 8 and 8a. — This specimen is made from a flint such as occurs in quantity in 
what is known as the •• Mid<lle " glacial gravel of the Ipswich district. This type of 
flint is peculiar, and has been described by me in one of my published pajiers.^ The 
upper surface of the implement (Fig. 8) is compo.sed of a number of finely produced, 
small and regularly placed flake-scars. Towards the lower right-hand side is pre- 
served a portion of one of the ori.ginal striking-platforms produced in the initial shaping 

1 Moir J. Reid. Jotir,}. Roy. Anthrop. InA. vol. xhx (1919. .Tanuaiy to June), p. 77. 
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of the block of flint from which the specimen was formed. The side view (Fiir. Sa) 
shows one of the thin, and more or less straight edges, and will enable the reader 
to appreciate the dexterity with which th<- implement was made. The lower surface 
exhibits flake-scars somewhat larger than those composint; the upper surface, while 
the butt end of the specimen, though thick, is provided vith a cuttinti edge. The 
implement, which is of a roughly rhomboidal section, exhibits upon its flaked areas 
a chestnut-brown colour intersjiersed with white, blue, and purple areas. No stria-, 
nor incipient cones of percussion, are olis.-rvable upon any portion of the specimen, 
which is cjuite unabraded. Its flake-scars are all of one period, ami the implement 
may be regarded as a well-made example of Late-Ai heulean workmanship. 



Fins. 8 AXD 8a. — L.CTE ACHEULF.AN HAN'D-.CXE FRO.M ERICKEARTH 
sERiF.s. Foxhall koap, ipswich. h 


Figs, h and 9a. — This specimen, which shows a roughly rhomboidal section, is 
formed from a bull-head flint and is beautifully made. Both up])er and lower surfai'es 
exhibit the honey colour of the original flinr. showing through a thin film of bluish- 
white. The upper surface (Fig. 9) is composed of a number of tiiielv produced and 
regularly placed flake-scars, and carries neith.er stria- nor incipient cones of percussion. 
The side view (Fig. 9a) shows one of the shghtlv twisted edges of the specimen. The 
lower surface is composed of flake-scars somewhat larger than those (-xhibited bv the 
upper surface, but is equally devoid of incijiient cones of percussion and striau 
Tile butt end of the implement is formed of unflaked cortex. The specimen, of 
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wliicli thf llakiiig i' all of one period, i-; puite nnaliraded. and may be regardeil 
a verv fine example of Late Aclreuleati tecliiiiiiue. 

Fill. lt». — The implement whir-h. toward-' it- poirt is gabled upon its upper 
surface, and approximately flat upon the lower, thu' exhibiting a roughly triangular 
sectaiin. yeas made bv dexterous blovrs removing -mall flakes. The longer edge' 
of the upper surface have bc-en modified bv the removal of numerous flakes, many 
of which, especially upon the right-hand .'ide. are re'olved. The flaked areas of 
the specimen exhibit tlie unchanged vellowish-’orown colour of the original flint, 
and carry neither 'tria? nor incipient cones of percussion. The implement, which 
ha' a patch of cortex present at the left-hand lower angle of the upper surface, is 
C[iut“ unabraded, and its flako-scar.' are all referable to one period. The butt end 



FIGS, t) AXn 9-C. — L.CTE -CCHECLE.CX HAXD-A.XE FROM BRICK- 
EARTH SERIES. roXH.VLL KOAU. IPSWICH. , ; 

is tliii k thoii.gli flaked, and the specimen may be regarded as a good example of 
Late Aclieulean workmanship. 

Fig. 11. — This specimen is formed from a ■' Mirldle " glacial flint, and e.xliibits 
a roughly rhoiiiboidal section. Both the upper and lower surfaces are of a chestiiut- 
broevn colour inter.spersed with clierty patches of a lighter shade. The implement 
has ])een made by bloW' removing small flakes, ami no incipient cones of percussion, 
nor 'trice-, are ob'Crvable upon any portion of it. At the lower left-hand angle of 
the upper surface a more or Ic-ss flat .striking-platform i' prc'crved. indicating 
that the iinplemerit was in all probability made from a flake. The specimen is 
cpiite imahraded (the flaking is all of one period), and it mav be regarded as a tvpical 
example of a Late Aclieulean ovate. 
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Associated with these well-made hand-axe-; (Fig-'- S'- 0 and 9 a. 10. 11) in 

the brickearth series, were found some les> elahoratelv made and simpler " 
anplemeiits. There can be little itnubt that such specimen' oi cur in mo't deposits 
in which the more finely fimshed and much->oii 2 ht-after haiid-a.xe; are found ; but, 
unfortunately, these more rudimemarv implement', if found, are seldom if ever 
figured by archseologi't.s.^ The result of such neglect is to f-wter in some minds 
the idea that the makers of the hand-axes made no other form of implement, and to 
perhaps induce them to refuse to believe in the human origin of certain other 
specimens pre-dating the Lower Paheolithic industries, but of similar form and 
flaking to the ruder implements of these cultures, \\ith a view to dispelling the 
idea that the hand-axes were the only type of implement' made in Lower Paia-olithic 
times, the following specimens are figured and cte'cribed : — 



FIG. lu. — L.VTE ACHr.ULE.CX FIG. 11 .— UAfE ACHErLEAV FIG. 111 . ^.UALL LHOPPEU 

H.AXD-AXE FHOW BP.ICK- OV.VTE FP.OII BEICKEAP.TH FRi -.I BP.ICKE.AKTH SElUEs, 

EAKTH SZRIE'^. FOXHALL SERIES, EUXHALL ROAD. FuXcIALL ROAD. H,1I. 

ROAD. IPSWICH. , i- IPSWKH. > 

Fig. i2. — This specimen is mad.e iioin a pt-bblc of flint with a wluti'h cortex, 
derived probably from the ••Middle” glacial gravels. The flakeil areas exhibit a 
chestnut-brown colour and carrv neitlier 'true, nor incipient cones (if percii"ion. 
The upper surface i' flake. I in a verv 'iinilar manner to the lower, and it would app'-ar 
that the implement i' a small choxiper. the .shcir[> cutting edge lieing oxiiioo-d by 
the rounded cortical surface of the pieiibh-. wiiich afford' an excellent liaiidgnj). 
Tlie flake-'cars of the specimen, which arc ouitc uuabraded, are all referablts to 
one period. 

Fig. 13. — This inixilenient is made from an ancient, flaked 'Xiecimen. and exhibits, 
ujjon its u[i})er surface, an area of cortex, ami a tlake-'Car of a blui'h-gtey colour 
which is cunsiilcrably striated. Tlic right -ham 1 'Uie of the uip'ier surface has lieen 
modified by flaking giving ri'c- to an eiigr.oh d .lilting edge. The flak.' scars of 

I Miss Layard desciibed a niiiuber of suck .'pcciiin-iis found l>y liei' at the I'uxkall Load 
site, Journ. Uotj. Anthrop. liiA., vol. x.xxvi (lt!U0'. 
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this edge are of a light chocolate-brotvn eolotir quite comparable with that exhibited 
by many of the hand-axes from the brickearth series, and there can be little doubt 
that this radnir, or side-scraper, is of the same period. The lower .surface is composed 
chiefly of an ancient and striated flake--car of a bluish-grev colour, encroached 
upon in places by one or two later fractures. The later flaking on both surfaces 
of the specimen carries neither .strife nor incipient cones of percussion. The specimen 
is made from what appears to be a " Middle " glacial flint. 

Pig. 14. — This specimen is made trom a flake, and exhibits upon its flaked 
surfaces a greenish-yellow colour with a purplish hue in places. The upper surface 
is composed of several flake-scars. and its left-hand edge has been modified by the 
removal of numerous flakes, some of which are resolved. The lower surface exhibits 
an approximately flat striking-platform, tvo bulbs of percussion (one of tvhich 
carries an traiVuie). The implement may be regarded as a lacloir. and its flaked 
surfaces, which are unabraded and are reft-rable to one peried. show neither stria? 
nor incipient cones of percussion. 



nc;. 13. — L.cTE .ochecle.ox radoir from 

BRICKEARTH SERIES. i'OXHALL RO.AD, 
IPSWICH. 3 . 



Flo. 14. — L.CTE ACHEELEAX rtidoi,- FROM 
BRICKEARTH .SERIES, FOXHALL ROAD. 
IPSWICH. 3 . 


It was found that none of the flakes from the brickearth .series exhibited facetted 
striking-plotforras, wliile the average Fracture angle and M ing angle of the s})ecimens 
:!,re as follows : — 


Deposit. 

! 

, Xuiiiber of Fla ko.s. ^ 
! 1 

1 

J-T-aituie Aiylc. 

ing Aiiglbh 

Brickearth series ... 

1 1 

12 j 

1 

124 ' 

14S^ 


An examination of the flakes from the brickearth .series established that 71 per 
cent, exhibited seeondarv working almig their edges. The deriveil flints of human 
manufacture found in the brickearth series were few in number and primitive in 
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t^'pe. The great majority of them appear to Lave been derived from the “ Middle " 
glacial gravel, which seems to have furnished most of the raw material used in the 
manufacture of the hand-axes and other implements in the brickearth. 

The forms and flaking of the brickearth specimens are .such as were produced 
in Late Acheulean times, and I have no hesitation in referring these implen)pnts 
to that cultural phase.^ Several burnt flints were found in association with these 
implements. 

The Flint I/nple/nents and Flakes found in. Bed Fo, 7. 

Tlie great proportion of the least amcient .specimens found in Bed Xo. 7 are made, 
principally, from a yellowi.di-black flint with a white cortex, and their flaked area.s 
have not suiTered any colour change. Tl)e implements and flakes are cjiiite sharp ; 
and, as they were found distributed through the thickness of Bed Xo. 7. it would 



FiG.s. lit AKD 1.5a. — Lower achevle.\x uaxu- no. Ifi.-- i ower AruKrr.KAX 

.AXE EROJI BED XO. 7. roXHALL ROAD. rnclnil' FRiOr BED XO. 7. FoX- 

IPSWICH. . 7. HKU. ROAD. IP-. WJl 'll. 


seem that their makers occupied a land sui'fuce liable to flooding by ivatcr and the 
deposition of gravellv and sandy lo.im. But the discovery of such a large number 
of unabraded flakes and cores, together with four quartzite hammer stones, makes it 
highlv probable that an actual workshop site existed at the horizon represented by 
Bed Xo. 7. The occurrence, too. in this deposit of a number of burnt flints supports 
this conclusion. It was in this bed that a -mall and quite unidentifiable piece of 
bone was discovered, the only example of organic rema • met with in the digging. 

Fio-s 15 and 15a. — This specimen, which exhibits upon its flalted areas the 
vello wish -black colour of the original flint, has been formed by the dexterous 

1 This conclusion is supported by the implements previously found by JIiss’ Layard and 
Mr. Reginald Smith at the Foxliali Koad site. 
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removal of somewhat long flakes. Both its upper (Fig. 15) and lower surfaces 
(Fig. I-Sa) show flake-scars of a similar character, and carrv neither striae nor 
incipient cones of percussion. All the flaking is of one period, and the implement, 
which is flatter upon the lower surface than upon the upper, is q^uite unabraded. 
It is in all probabilitv referable to Lower Acheulean times. 

There were no other implements of this order found in Bed Xo. 7, but several 
specimens of a more primitive type, but of the same cultural period, were discovered, 
and some of them are here illustrated and described. 

Fig. 16. — This specimen exhibits upon its upper surface a. large area of cortex, 
and also two truncated flake-scars. The right-hand side of this surface shows 
steep edge flaking. The under surface is composed of one plain area of fracture 
with approximately flat strildng-pilatform, a well-formed bulb of percussion, and 
eraiUure. The flaked areas of the specimen, which are all of one period, exhibit 
the original brownish-black colour of the original flint, and show neither striae nor 



FIG. 17. — LOWER ACHECLEAX rocloir FROM 
BED XO, 7, FOXHALL KOAD, IPSWICH. -■ 3 . 



FIG. 18.— LOWER ACHEFLEAX SCRAPER FROM 
BED XO. 7, FOXHALL RO.AD, IPSWICH. X |. 


incipient cones of percussion. The implement is quite unabraded, and may be 
regarded as a I;Ower Acheulean racloir. 

Fig. 17. — This .specimen is made from a flake and exhibits upon its upper surface 
two truncated flake-scar.s and a patch of cortex at the upper end. The right-hand 
edge has been modified bv the removal of a number of small flakes so that a very 
even cutting edge has re.=nlted. The lower .surface shows one plain area of fracture 
produced by a blow falling upon a thermally weakened flint. The flaked areas of 
the implement exhibit the unchanged black of the original flint, and carry neither striae, 
nor inci})ient cones of percussion. The flaking is all of one period and the specimen, 
which is quite una.braded, mav be regarded as a ?aclo)r of I.ower Acheulean times. 

Fig. 18. — This specimen exhibits upon its flaked areas the blackish-yellow of 
the original flint, and is quite unabraded. The upper surface shows three truncated 
flake-scars probably of thermal origin, and a .scraping edge formed by dexterous 
and regular flaking. The under surface is composed of one plain area of thermal 
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frocture. No strise. nor incipient cones of percussion, are vi^ll.le upon any portion 
of the implement, wliicli may be rettarded as e scraper of Lower Acheuleaii times. 

Fig. 19. — This specimen, which is obviously a core from which flakes have been 
struck, is made from a blackish -yellow flint exhibiting, on one portion, an abraded 
and very ancient flake-.'car. Otherwise the flint is (piite iiiiabraded and 'hows neither 
striae nor incipient cone.s of percussion. It is without miuh doubt referable to 
Lower Acheulean times. 

Fig. 20. — This epecimen. which represenrs another Lower Adicnlcan core, 
exhibit.s upon its flaked area- the black colour of tlie original flint. It will h, norif gp 
(Fip. 20) that, unlike the flint illustrated in Fig. 19. the greater proportion e>f the 
fiakes liave been removed in one direction only. Xo .-rrue. n< r imipiT-nr cones of 
percussion, are observable upon the later flaking of the sts cimen, but at mic portion 
it shows sonic verv ancient and aluTilfl flake-scars. 



FIG. 19. — LOWER ACHEULEAN COKE IKO.M 
BED NO. 7. FOXHALL KUAD. IPsWICH. ;. 



lica 2 ". — LOWER .UHEULEAN CORE TUOM 
BED NO. 7. I'OXUALL ROAD. IP'WIi H. S. 


It was found that four of th'; flakes from T)*d No. 7 exhibited facetted 
Striking-platforms. The average fracture ancrle and wing angle of the series are a.s 
follows ; — 


Deposit. 


Aiimtier of Flakes 


Fi.uture Ancle. 


Wine: Ancle. 


Bed Ao. 7 


4t 


Its' 


An examination of the flak'-s from Bed Xo. T c'stabli'lied that id per cent, 
possessed seeoiidarv working along tln-ir edges. The iieposit- occurring between 
Bed Xo. 7 and the underlving C’l'alkv-Kimuieri'lgic Eoulih'r Clay v.a rc. -o far as my 
observations went, non-implcinentifero-is. It i'. however, impO'-ille to 'peak with 
certaintv on thi' point regarding Bed Xo. B). as thi' d' po'it v as only hored through 
and not dug. But. from its appearance at ilie surLwe. and an examination of the 
material brought up by the Lore, I should doubt wlietlier it contained flints of any 
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kind. It would appear that the excavation at Foxhall Road has definitely establish ed 
at this site that («) the Acheulean period was succeeded by the Mousterian, and 
(6) that this latter cultural phase was associated with glacial conditions. 

Professor Boswell has stated that the bearing of the glacial sequence in 
East Anglia upon the succession of human cultures will be dealt with by me. 
The result of my researches has been to compel me to relegate the Early Chellean 
implements to the Cromer Forest Bed of Norfolk. This deposit is overlain 
by the North Sea Drift, which, as Professor Boswell points out, is possibly 
pene-contemporaneous with the Chalkv-Kimmeridgic Boulder Clay found beneath 
the Palteolithic deposits at Foxhall Road and elsewhere. To the deposits — gravels, 
sands, and brickearths — which are later in date than either the Chalky-Kimmeridgic 
Boulder Clay and the North Sea Drift, I would relegate the ( i) Late Chellean. Acheulean, 
and Early IMousterian cultures, ^U'ter these cultural phases had passed avay there 
is no question but that glacial conditions once more obtained in East Anglia. At 
the Foxhall Road site the result of these conditions is seen in Beds Nos. '2 and 3. 
in which the latest humanly-flaked flints are of the Mousterian period. At other 
sites near Ipswich these conditions would appear to have resulted in the deposition 
of the intensely Chalkc Boulder Clay to which Professor Boswell refers. 

An e.xamination of this glacial accumulation has shown that, like Bed No. 2 
at Foxhall Road, it too contains Mousterian implements, and I am constrained, 
therefore, to regard these beds as contemporaneous. The Paleolithic deposits at 
Foxhall Road are, therefore, in all probability intermediate in age between the 
Chalky-Kimmeiidgic Boulder Clay and the intensely Chalky Boulder Clay of East 
Anglia. The actual discoveries, other than those recorded in this memoir, upon 
which the above conclusions are based are recorded in a number of papers to which 
I give reference below.^ 

It is of interest to note that, out of the 515 (this number includes the flake 
found in the surface soil) humanly-flaked flints discovered in the Foxhall Road 
excavation, only 48 were finished implements. 

In one of my published papers- I .showed that, in all probability, the well-known 
platessiform and batiform Palaeolithic implements (hand-axes) were developed from 
the rostro-carinate implement.s such as are found beneath the Red and Norwich 
Crags ; and it is of much interest to me to find that, on examining the rougher 
material from the deposits at Foxhall Road, there is present much ewdence in 
support of my contention. The specimen illustrated in Figs. 21 and 21a is from 

1 Moir. Proc. P.S.E.A., vol. iii. Part IT, pp. 219-243. Moir. Jotirn. Roy. Anthrop. Inst.. 
vol. xlix (1919, .January to .June), pp. 74^93. Moir, Jouni. Roy. Anthrop. Inst., vol. 1 (1920, 
.January to .June), pp. 13.5-152. Moir, Journ. Boy. Anthrop. I nsl.. vol. li (1921, July to December), 
pp. 3fS5— 418. Moir. Man. vol. xxii, (March, 1922), No. 23. pp. 34-36. Moir, Proc. P.S.E.A., 
vol. iii, Part IV, pp. 5.39-579. Moir, Journ. Soc. Anlips. 

* Moir, Phil. Trans., Series B, vol. cccxxix, p. 350. 
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Bed Xo. 7. It represents a partly finished Achetilean hand-axe. but in its pre.sent 
form it is without question a rostro-carinate. Two views of the flint are given, 
viz., the left lateral (Fig. 21) and the dorsal (Fig. 21.\). The ventral plane i.^ a 
plain area of fracture due to percussion. 




FIGS. 21 AXD 21a. — P.AKTLY-FIXISHED HAXD-AXE, OF EOSTRO- FIGS. 22 AXD 22a. — PARTLY - FIXI.sHF.D 

CARINATE FORM. FROM BED NO. 7, FOXHALL RO.AD, IPSWICH. X J. HAXD-AXE. RETAINING LAE(;E STRIK- 

ING-PLATFORM (P IX FIG. 22a >, FROM 
BED XO. 7. FOXHALL ROAD. IPSWICH. 
3 - 



nos. 23 -AXD 23a. — p.artly-fixished figs. 24 .and 24 v. — p.aetly-itxished haxd-axe, or rostrc>- 

HAXD - axe. retaining LARGE C.AKIXATE FORM. FROM BEILKEARTH SERIES, FOXHALL ROAD. 

STRIKING-PLATFORM (P IN FIG. 23a), IPSWK H. '■(. 

FROM BED NO. 7, FOXH.ALL ROAD. 

IPSWICH. < 3 . 

Figs. 22 and 22a illustrate a partly -finished hand-axe from Bed Mo. 7. uhich 
exhibits a large striking-platform (the equivalent of either the dorsal or ventral 
plane of the rostro-carinate) still preserved. This striking-platform i« marked P in 
Fig. 22a. 
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The specimen illustrated in Figs. 23 and 23a was found in Bed Xo. 7, and is 
an even better example than that shown in Figs. 22 and 22a of a partly finished 
hanrl-axe. in which practically the whole of one striking-platform is preserved. This 
phitform is marked P in Fig. 23a. 

Fig. 24 and 24a illustrate two views of a rostro-carinate (with ventral plane. 
V.P.. Fig. 24.\, right lateral surface. Fig. 24, and carina), found in the brickearth 
series at Foxhall Road. Though of the rostro-carinate form it is without much 
doubt 3 hand-axe in course of manufacture. 




SCHIPEXITZ : A LATE XEOLITHIC STATTOX WITH PAIXTEl) POTTERY 

IX BEKOWIXA. 

[With Plates XIV-XVllI.] 

By V. Gordon Ehilde. 

The famous black-earth belt of South-Eastern Europe, like the corresponding loe.ss 
region of the Danube valley, was the centre of a brilliant neolithic culture distinguished 
by a remarkable clay plastic and a richly-painted pottery. This culture has come 
increasingly into prominence in recent years, especially owing to the connections 
which its characteristic pottery shows, or is suppo.sed to show, with that i.if the 
*Egean : but no complete illustrated account of the material has been easily acce.s- 
sible to students in this country. Apart from Minn's summary of Chvojka's work 
on the Dnieprd such full reports as exist are mostly scattered about among EiLssian 
and Polish periodicals, which are not generally available here. X'ow. thanks to 
the courtesv of the directors of the Prehistoric Department of the X^aturhistorisches 
Museum at Vienna. I am enabled to publish a representative selection of the 
documents from a typical station of the culture in c|uestion— Schipeniti: in Bukowina 
— which have for many years been in the posse.ssion of that museum. 

Distribution . — The stations which have yielded the painted pottery extend 
from the banks of the Dniepr. near Kiev, right across Podolia and Bessarabia to 
Buczacz and Koropiec in Galicia, and the head waters of the Pruth in Bukowina. 
The sites are confined to the area of the fertile black-earth, and all lie to the north 
of the South Russian steppe that borders the Black Sea and ^outh of tb.e forest 
region of Volhvnia and XYrthern Galicia. Out.side this area, however, are three 
groups of sites with jiainted pottery which uive indications of relation to the i ulture 
of the black-earth belt. These are: (1) an Ea.st Balkan group e.xteiiding from 
Czernavoda, in the Dobrudja. as far west as Craiova, in Wallachia.-^ and southward 
throne'll the vallevs of Eastern Bulgaria, right down into Eastern iMacedmiia-^ ; 
(2) a Thes.salian groin'i represented bv Raklimani and Dimini, width seems to lun'e 
expanded southward, since similar pottery ajtpears at Gonia near CorintlA: and 
finallv (d) a Transvlvanian enclavt* on the upper reaches of the .Vlt. near Bra.-.so 

' Srifthiaii^ 'iml (Oitl:.. pp. I-'!:! ft. 

- Tlie material is at Beilui. 

’ t'f. tMiiii. .Idnuaiv. Xu. 2. 

* -J.H.S.. xlii. pp. 204 ff. 
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Y. Goruox Chilce. — Schipeiiitz : a Late Neolithic Station 


(Kronstadt).^ Y'hile the documents from these three groups show unmistakable 
affinities to tho^e from the black-earth zone, there are so many minor differences 
that it will be convenient to confine the present studv to the latter area. 



FIG. 1. 


Y’ithin the area of the black-earth proper three groups of sites mav be dis- 
tinguished by the potteri- : (1) an Eastern Gioup, comprising the Kiev Government 
and Podolia (Popudnia) — the Tripolye culture proper- : (2) a Central Group, repre- 
.sented by Petrenv in Bessarabia? Cucuteni in Moldavia.^ Schipeiiitz in Bukowina, 

^ Mitt, der pru)'. Konnn. der k. Akadenne in It ten, 1903, pp. 36.5 ff. ; Arrh, Erti sito, xxxii, 
pp. 57 ff. 

= Trudy XI Arch. A'ezda. pp. 770 ff. ; (Trudy), Zapiiki otddeni rus-alav. Archeoloji, Imp. 
Hu-s. Arch. Obshche-Acn , v. pp. 12 ff. (Zapishi). Swiatoivit, xiii, 

’ Von Stern, “Die pramykenusche Kultur in Siidrussland.'’ in Truly XIII Arch. S’ez'li 
(P.K.S.B.). 

■“ Zeitschr. f. Ethnol, xhii, pp. 582 ff. 
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and Bileze Ztota, Kapusciiice, Czortoviec, Wygiiaiika, AVasylkowce and other 
sites in Galicia'- ; and (3) a North-Western Group, represented hv Koszj-towce, 
near Tluste-, and Buezaez. The pottery of Schipenitz is typical only of the Central 
Group : in the Tripolye culture incised and grooved ware predominates over the 
painted fabrics, while in the west there is a use of red and white paint which cannot 
be paialleled at Schipenitz. 

Cutting across this geographical division is a chronological classification. At 
Cucuteni, the only station where a stratification has been found — or, at anv rate, 
recorded — two superimposed culture levels were dLstinguishod. The potterv of 
the older settlement showed polychrome decoration in browiiish-ied outlined with 
black paint on a white ground. The basic design — an horizontal S spiral — was left 
reserved in the painted field. The forms, as illustrated in the show-cases at Berlin, 
were deep cups with rounded bottoms, bottles with lug handles and sometimes a 
hollow-ring foot, craters, and fruit stands. The first two forms might possibly be 
derived from the hemispherical bowl and the so-called " butte " re'pectively of the 
oldest Danubiau culture. A few sherds and one complete vase of typical Bandkeramik 
form and decoration were also foimd in this stratum.'' The pottery of the later 
settlement is in every respect similar to that from Schipenitz and the allied stations. 
The sites on the Dniepr were also divided into two chronological group.s by Ch/cjka. 
The one (B) yielded no metal or bored axes, but painted pottery of the Schipenitz 
style. Celts and axes of pure copper are found in the site.-; of group A. together 
with grooved pots with rich STjiral decoration, but the figurines are inferior. Chvojka's 
division is not in all respects satisfactory, but it is at least probable that we should 
recognize the existence on the Dniepr of two phases of culture, one of which is 
strictly p)arallel to that illustrated by Schipenitz. 

Architecture. — The painted pwttery is generally found in rectangular huts of 
wattle and daub. At Er.lsd. in Trausyl\-ania, the house type was a nhguron, with 
porch-entrance on the small side. At the fortified station of Cucuteni no archi- 
tectural details could be discerued. but in the Kiev Government two types of 
structure have been fully de^cribed.^ Tire tir.st tr-pe. called by the Bussians 
zemhjank'j." were hollowed out to a slight depth, generally about 0-60 m., in 
the grounfl and covered over with wattle and daub. The interior coii-'isted of two 
parts at difi’erent levels — a higher and larger, which .served as living or sleeping 
room, and a sort of large hothros. in which stood a stove and which served for the 
prrejiaration of food ; for the floor of the huthros was covered with shells and other 

Zbior AiadiiiDo^ci^ Krukoy: .xiv, xv, xvi and xviii {Zb. H'.C and Auteria-Cij areh.-aatrop. 
ttnoijraf., iv, pp. 100 ff. {Mai. a.-n.). 

- Hadaezek. La Colonie 'trielJr <h Ko'Z't i/oti'i'e. Album da F'iuiltes : rf. also Archiwnm 
yauJcoice, v, pp. 420 ff. Tbe material labelled Kostowce ” in the Ashmohan iluseum at 
Oxford really eomes from this site. 

^ Zeitschr. f. E'hnvl. l.c.. Fig. 2(3). 

* Z'lpFki, l.c., /;resOa (//ip. arch. Kommusipa, xii (Kolodistoe). 

T 2 
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kitclien refuse (Fig. 2). Similar struutiues coiitaiiiiiig stone ovens, but no hothrol. 
have been recently detected liy Prof. Koztow.ski at Buczacz. in Galicia. 

More common were the so-called " phsJichadki which have been described at 
Petren}- and on the Dniepr. The remains of these structures are represented bv 
areas covered with one or more layers compo.sed of lumps of burnt clav. which often 
preserve the impre.ss of poles and traces of painting. The accounts of C'hvojka and 
von Stern give the impression of rectangular huts, but no hearths or ovens could bp 
detected, and the details of the construction are uncertain. The areas at Petrenv 
measure from 10 -5 to If 8 ms. scpiare : some in the Kiev Government are 





nc. 2. — ZEJILY-CSTKY. YE.VR RZHISIK HEV. .VUTER Hn’O.TKA. 


smaller, but one at Urocishche Dolzhuk is said to have attained an area of 21 ) : It) lU'. 
As Ailio remarks, 1 .such large areas can hardly have been covered bv a single roof. 
At Koszyfowce Prof. Kozlow.ski and the author recent I v explored just such a laver 
of burnt clay as those described by Chvojka. but failed to detect anv definite form 
or any trace of post holes in the underlying loess. The question is onlv complicated 
by the highly ambiguous hut models publisheil by Majewski- and .\ilio.® The-e 
stand on four or six short legs, suggesting that they repre.sent some sort of pile- 
dwelling. and the utter dhorder of the lump.s of clay forming the folds'^of a plo.ki- 

* Frmjen dfr ru^t^iachen Steinzeit, p. W. 

- SiL'iatoirif, xiii. This work is not obtainable in Encriand. 

^ Op. cit.j Fiif. 27. 
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chadka might lie explicable through the collapse of such an erection. On the other 
hand, the legs of the model may not be copies of anv part of the original, and 
authorities are not agreed as to whether the models, which are open above. repre.sent 
a hut with the roof removed to reveal the interior and an oven to tht' right of the 
door, or a fenced platform with a very small hut to the right of the entrance. Tn 
any ca^e. the theory of Chvoika and von Stern that the ploshchndki were mortuary 
houses cannot survive the criticisms of Hadaczek, Kossiniia. Ailio and Schuchardt.^ 

It may be remarked that at Buczacz ovens were found outside the main huts. 
At Koszvtowce. while we could not determine the outline of any huts, we discovered 
a large number of subterranean ovens, hollowed deep in the loess, and several small 
rubbish pits. The so-called " brick graves ” (if Ossowski were probably subterranean 
ovens .similar to the above. 

From Schipenitz we have little new data. Most of our finds are due to amateur 
excavations carried out by the landlord, von Kostin, and the local schoolmaster. 
Areyczuk. In 1893. however. Hofrat Szombathy was able to recognize the outline.' 
of three rectangular huts, with remains of burnt plaster. He also found an oven 
" 30 cm. below the level of the prehistoric settlement.’’ evidently just like those 
of Koszvtowce.- What Kaindl in 1904 regarded as a cremation depo.sit was. in all 
probability, another such oven.-' 

The Potter V of Schipexitz. 

By far the most interesting document.s of this culture at Schipenitz, as elsewhere, 
consist in the large series of vases which the site has yielded. Apart from a few 
wheel-made Slavic sherds* and the ware with white paint classed a' D below, which 
comes from one particular point at the site, the pottery from Schipenitz preserved 
at Vienna is remarkably uniform in character, and gives no evidence of develoj^unent 
or degeneration. Moreover, it exhibits in every respect the clo.sest analogies to the 
potterv from a single period at b'ucuteni, as well as to that of Petrenv. where the 
material was likewise unitary. For these reasons we shall probably be justified in 
assigning the whole material to a single cultural epoch, even though stratigraphical 
data are lacking. Within this material three wares may be distinguished — a well- 
burnt reddish fabric in two varieties, painted and unpainted (Ware.s A and B). and 
a small amount of coarse, mud-coloured pottery, sometimes with rude incised designs 
(Ware Cb 

1 Album, p. 7 ; Maamm. i. p. 227 ; .g». (it., p. ‘.*0 f. ; P.Z.. 1021-2. i(p. UJ8 tY. ; c(. abo 
Minus, loc. cit.. and my remarks in -J.H.S.. xUi. p. 267. 

Jahrhuch da Bul.oictnn Laiidtyi/i"-:>i'iM, ls94. pp. ll.> ft. 

^ Jahrbuch der k.l:. Zentral Komma'ioii It (f/i, i. pp. 97 f. ; ii. pp. 26 ft. 

^ The exclusion of these i.s ju'titieri by Prof. H. Schmidt s observations at t'ucuteni and my 
own experience at Koszylowce thi' summer, where similar sherds occurred, but only in the 
upjieimost 20 cm., while the mass of the painted sherd' lay at a depth of over 40 cm. 
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Tr«rc A . — The typical pottery from Schipenitz is well burnt and made from 
carefully levigated clay. The biscuit is oenerally reddish, and even large, thick 
sherds are luirnt throughout. Two techniques may be distinguished in connection 
with the preparation of the surface. In technicpie 1 the paint is applied directlv 
to the polished s^^nface. which varies in colour from deep red to yellow. In the 
alternative category (technique 2) a slip is employed. The latter varies from brown 
to creamy white. Some of the light slips are so thin as to resemble a paint-wash. 
The surface is usually polished in this technique also. The above description might 
serve as a translation of von Stern’s account of the surfaces of the Petreny va-es. 
In Chvojka’s culture B. an orange or dark buff surface was the rule, but this wa^ 
sometimes due to a slip. Both techniques occur at Popudnia and in the Galician 
sites of the Bileze group. On the other hand, in the potterv of Cucuteni II, a lisjlit. 
almost white, sirrface was preferred, and is generally due to a pale slip. 

Besides the use of a slip we find another procedure adopted in Schipenitz wliicli 
does not occur in Moldavia or Bessarabia. This is the ajjplication of a thin red wash 
to the lighter surfaces before the ornament is painted on. Such a wash is quite 
distinguishable from the red or brownish-red paint lines used to enhance black 
de.«igns ; for such lines can be clearly seen over the wash. The affinities of thi^ 
procedure, perhaps, lie to the north-west. I have observed the use of such a wa.sh 
in very many instances on the pottery from Bileze Zlota. and Koszytowce. In the 
great urn from Koszvlowce figured by me in xlii. PL XIIb, the red wash 

partially covering the surface forms an integral part of the ornamentation. At 
Schipenitz this red never serves as an independent decorative paint. Only in a 
couple of Schipenitz vases (Xos. 50785 and 50T8I, both of the same form as the 
Ashmolean vase) is the vash applied in more or less regular oblique stripes, and 
even here it merely forms a background to the main design in black. I also found a 
few stray sherds at Vienna in which the wash formed apparently regular lines. Thi.' 
technique can be best studied in some vases from our site in the iluseum fiir Volker- 
kimde, in Berlin. These several methods of preparing the vase surface are used 
ecpially for all forms and styles of painting. 

Painting . — The Scliipenitz vases may also be classified in accordance with the 
colours employed. Class (a) contains the monochrome vases, in which the design 
is executed in black alone. In class (b) the main design is still executed in black, 
but this is relieved by thin lines of red in bands or hatchings. These two styles may 
be used on any form of vase and on slipped or unslipped surfaces, though, naturally, 
class (h) is never used over a dark red natural surface. Both classes recur repeatedlv 
at Cucuteni and Petreny, and in Galicia. On the Dniepr and in Podolia black alone 
seems to have been employed, while in the west that colour does not occur without 
red. Class (c) is distinguished by a freer use of red over a thick white paint sli]-. 
The style is only represented on a couple of vases of forms 3 and 4 decorated with 
a band of double spirals between horizontal ribbons. The centres and two radial 
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arms of tire spirals are in black, but trvo broad red radii are added, and broad red 
stripes set off tbe border ribbons. 

A similar free use of red is freqirent at Bilcze Ztota. Wasylkowce. and Koszvtowce. 
At tbe first two sites the main designs are often actually executed in red, the black 
merely serving as a framework (e.f/. the spirals on the well-known urn from Bilcze 
figured in Zbior Wiad.. xviii. p. (23) ). 

Forms . — The Schipenitz potter's repertoire of shapes was cmisiderable but not 
unlimited, and to each form corresponds a restricted number of designs which recur 
again and again with minor variations. The designs may in most cases be traced 
to the lying S spiral of Erosd. Cucuteni I, and Horodnica. The accompanying figures 
will sufiiciently illustrate the forms and ornaments, while a glance at the comparisons 
cited will show how closely the Schipenitz pottery resembles that of other sites 
within the area. 

Form 1. — Fig. 3 and PI. XIV, 3. Conical dishes ; average ratio of rim to base* 
diameters, S-l : 1 ; diameter of largest specimen. 42 -2 cms. : ornament only on 




the inner side ; red paint not used. Parallels — design i. Popudnia in Podolia, Bilcze 
Ztota (Zb. TP., xvi, PI. IV. 7), Koszylowce (Album, viii. b2), Petreny {P.K.S.R., 
PL VI, 10) ; design ii. Bilcze (l.c.. PI. IV. 2). Petreny (I.c., PI. VI. 11). 

Form 2. — Fig. 4. Deep bowls with slightly inturned rim ; largest example 
46 cms. wide ; at Schipenitz generally unornamented. Parallels — Kiev Govern- 
ment (Triuhj. PI. XXV, row 4). Bilcze Ztota. Koszvtowce (Albion, ix. 63). Cucuteni II, 
Petreny (P.K.S.R.. PI. VI. -3). Priesterhiigel (Mitt. praJi. Comm., p. 371. Fig. 64); 
for Bulgaria, cf. Man. 1923. 2. and for Thessaly. ./ //.iS'.. l.r. 

Form 3. — Figs. .3-9 and PI. XV. 1 . Bulging urns ; height alway-- les' than greatest 
diameter ; largest. 63 cms. high and 73-3 cnis, wide ; the lower half is left rough 
and unornamented and makes a perceptible angle with the upper part ; round the 
base of the neck is always a marked depression ; two specimens were ornamented 
in stjde of class c. Parallels — Horodnica (with white paint as in our ware D, 
Hadaczek, Album, .xv. 126). Popudnia (with ■'eye'' motives like design i), Zieleiice 
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iitMi' TivnOniwla (Mat. a.-n.. Fit;. 10a). Bilcze (Zb. IF., xvi. PI. 1. 2 ~ tle.■^igll iv at 
Scliipt.’iiitz). \Vas_\ Ikiowt e (>imilar ^le^ign^. l)ur with lug-^ on the bollv. Zb. TF.. xiv. 
PI. IF 2), Ko^zytowce (inoiliticatioii'- of de-^isni iv). Petrenv (with lianclles on the 
belly) (F.K.S.Il.. PI. X. re])iotluee'< our de.^ign- ii and iii). F]ru>d (Arch. Eii.. 
xxxii. PI. J. ]. tvirh relief ornament). The tine •'piral- on the more rounded vu'e'-. 



TIC., a. — FORM a, DESIOX I. IX DL.\.< K .\.M) RED OX ri(.. t). — FORM 3. UESIGX II. IX BL.VCK 
WHITISH ). OX RED CL-VY. i. 


from Bilcze imply that these are the older (Zb. IF., xviii. p. (23). Fig. lo). All 
the above preserve the characteristic depression roimd the neck. 

For/ll 3'. — PI. XIV. 1. Unique example ; neckorn amented with zigzag ribbom. 
Form 4. — Fig. 10. Biconical urns ; height ahvay.s less than greatest width. 
One specimen attains the height of 64 cms.. with a diameter of 6.5 cms.. but large 



III.. 7. - loU.M ;i. DEMOX" HI. IX BLACK 
AXD RED. 1. 



no. S. — I OR.M 3. DEMOX IV. IX BLACK 
OX RED ILW. 


sizes are rare in this shape. With the exception of one example painted in stvle 
of class c, all the vases of this shape are decorated as in the illustration, but the 
ribbon round the neck may be replaced bt' an animal frieze. Parallels — Ezhishchev 
(ZnpisJci. I.C., PI. Ill, 7). Popudnia. Bilcze. Koszytowce. Cucuteni II (Z.f.E., l.c.. 
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Fig. 3b). Petreiiy {P.K.S.P.. PI. IX. 1). TPe design recaus at Bik.^e (Zb. IP., xvi, 
Pis. II. I, III. S. and IV. 1) and more degenerated at Ko'zvtowce {J.H.S.. xlii. 
PI. XIIb. Alhinii. XV. 130). 
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Foi'iti 4'. — Figs. 11 and 12. Biconical amphora? with vertical handles below 
the neck ; the height generally exceeds the maximum diameter : largest specimen, 
0-1 -I cms. high, with a diameter of 53-2 cms. ; design (i) (Fig. 11) is typical for the 
larger sizes, the face motive " for the .'mailer. Parallel' — .smaller size' with 



rn:. 10 . — iuR3i 4 . OE'icFX ix i;r. vi K vnd i;iai. :. 

" face motive — Popudnia. Bilcze {Zb. IP., xvi. PI. Ill, 2). Petreny {P.K.S.R., 
PI. \I. 6), allied forms from Tripolye B {Trudi/, I.c., PI. XXV. row 2). Petreny 
{P.K.S.R.. PI. II. 1). Ko.szylowce {Atbum, xvii. 116). 
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Form 4". — Fi^. 13. Bieonical amphorae with horizontal handles ; height 
always exceeds diameter ; largest example 40 cm.';, high and 29 cm«. wide ; the form 
is rare at Schipenitz and the designs are badly preserved. Parallels — Popudnia. 



Zielehce, Bilcze, Wasylkowce. and Cucuteni II ; more remote — Koszjdowce {Albuin. 
xvii. 150), Horodnica {ibid., xviii, 158), and Erosd {Arch. Ert.. xxxii, PI. II. 5). 

Form 5. — Fig. 14. Craters with concave necks ; one extreme example attain.s 
a height of 41 cms.. equalling its rim diameter, but the latter is normally less than 



KIO. 13 . — FORM 4 ". I 


the height ; the external ornament always conforms to that illu'trc.ted, but ^hallover 
specimens show in addition a wolfs-tooth fringe inside the rim. One exceptional 
crater has a ring foot. Parallels with same design — Bilcze (Zb. H'., xviii. p. (9). 
Fig. 5) and Xiezwiska (Hadaczek. Alban), xi. 87). Compare aPo Fig. 16 from Bilcze. 
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The lower design of the latter recurs on a fragment from Cucuteni II, and is plainly 
a degeneration of the volutes on vases of form 5' from the Kiev Government and 
Petreny (Fig. 17). The form is also found at Zielencze near Trembowla. 

Form o'. — PI. XV. 5. Convex shouldered craters ; the rim diameter is generally 
less than that of the belly : the de.sign spreads over the bellv and neck. The foiir- 



FIG. 14. rOEM .i. BESIGX IX EI.if.K 

-VXD RED OX CREAM SLIP. J-. 



footed crater (PI. XV, 6) and that with ridge handles on the .shoulder (Fig. bl) .ire 
exceptional. Parallels — Popudnia (with cognate ornament). Tripolye B. and Petreny 
(Fig. 17). The form appears already in Cucuteni I. The four-footed variant is 
known in coarse ware from Zhukovtsy {Trudy, l.c.. Fig. 72). Petreny (P.K.ti.P.. 
PI. I, 7), Cucuteni (Z. f. E.. l.c.. Fig. 4a), and Koszytowce (Allnun. vi. 42). 



FIC;. 16. CRATER FEOAI P.ILCZE 7..KOTA. 1T(.. li. — ( B.VTER. TRIPOLYE-C CLTURE 1'.. 

Form 6. — PI. XV. 2. Cups varving in height from Id-.j to 7-8 cnis. ; the walls 
are often very thin. The invariable features of the design are the vertical panelling 
and the two thick, concentric arcs standing on the lower fillet ; animals or other 
embellishments in the panels are rare. Parallels with the same design — Cucuteni IT, 
Zieleiicze, Bilcze. and Petrenv : with rather different ornament — Vereniye (Khanenko 
Antiquites dii region dc Dnicpr. i. PI. VI. o3 an(I .31). Kolodistoe {Izve.yia Arch. 
Komm.. xii. p. 90. Fig. 3), Koszytowce {J.H.S.. xlii. Fig. 6). all Glowing vertical 
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panelling, and Olt^zem in Transylvania (Arch. Ert.. l.c.. PI. III. 14). The form 
seems to go Ijack to a rounder type found in Cucuteni I {Fiihrer (lurch die staatlichen 
Museen in Berlin. Vorge.schichtJ iche Abteilung. 1922. PI. Y. rovv 2, Xo. 1) and Horodnica 
(Hadaczek. Albutn. xiv. 115). Similar rounded shapes with good .spirals in red occur 
at IVasvlkowce. The cups with handles illustrated by Hadaczek. from Kosz^dowce 
[Alburn, xiii. IIS If.) are all miniatures 6-5 cms. or less high. 

Form 7. — Pis. XIV. 2. and XY. 1. Soup-plate lids. Being ornamented only on 
the outside, these ve.■^sel.s cannot have been intended for use as dishes ; on the other 
hand, their decoration corresp)onds to that typical of urns of form 3. and their rini' 
fit exactlv in width and profile into the depression round the necks of such tuns. 
PI. XY. 3 shows such a lid in place on an urn of identical pattern and technicpie. 
Parallels— Zieleiicze (d/flh /.c.. Fig. 9e). Bilcze (Zb. 11., PI. HI, 4), Koszylowce 
(Album, xii. 92) : both the latter with designs corresponding to those of form 3. and 
so also the " Swedish helmets " of Petreny (P.K.S.B.. PI. YI. 9). The handles on the 
latter mu.st be brought into connection with the similar handles on the bodies of these 



FIG. IS. FORJI S. 
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urits there ; so. pierced lugs occurring on some specimens from Bilcze correspond to 
lugs on some tvpe 3 urns from that site (Zb. II .. xvi. PI. II. C). Such attachment- 
served to receive strings fastening the lid on to the urn. 

Form 8 — Fio^.s. 18 and 20. Binocular stands. These curious ve.ssels are generally 
of rather rough workmanship and ornamented only on the outside, the interior 
being left smooth : but in at least one example from Schipenitz. as in two cases at 
Koszjtowce (Album, xix, 165), the pipes are closed at the upper end, so that we 
have a pair of saucers. In these cases the saucers are carefully smoothed and 
painted inside. This observation (showing that the tubes were not an essential 
feature of the contrivance) disposes of the suggestion of Kossinna that such objects 
were drums (cf. Mannus. i. p. 238). Parallels — Binocular stands occur in grooved 
ware in stations of Tripolye A on the Dniepr. and at Pienianzkowa in Podolia, 
and in painted ware at Horodnica. Ivo.szyfowce. Bilcze, Kapusciuce. and elsewhere 
in Galicia, at Popudnia. Petreny, and Cucuteni II. Prof. Ailio further reports the 
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discovery of a fragment (wheel-made 1) from Kolauder Chan in Tran■^c•a,spia (up. rii.. 
p. 99. kindly supplemented by a letter to the author). 

T/Jpe 8'. — The single ring stands represented in Fig. 19 are complete in them- 
.selves but correspond exactly to the pipe of a binocular stand. Similar ring supjjorts 
in grooved ware are common from stations of culture A on the Dniepr (rf. J.H.S.. L<\. 
p. 273 and Fig. 15). Pedestalled bowls (" fruit -stands ") are common in Cucuteni I 



no. 20. — rXIQl'E EIXOI. l ■'T.iXI) in' thf. j-orm of hfm.vx lei.'. J. 

(Z. /. E.. Lc.. Fig. 2) and in Transylvania, where open ring stands are also found 
(Arch. Ert.. xxxii, PI. IV). 

Form 9. — Fig. 21. Baths ; maximum length. 11 cm.s. ; the inside plan i' a 
flattened oval, but the broad rim is contracted towards the middle of the long sides 
to a figure-eight outline ; ornamented only on the inside : four specimens at Vienna. 



Eorm 9'. — Fig. 22. Only in 'mall 'izes ; there are two handles on one long 'ide 
anil one in the middle of the other. 

W.\RE B. 

Most of the above shapes are also met with in plain ware which, from a technical 
point of view, is identical with the prei eding categorv. AVe have in addition the 
following new forms which are not met in painted ware. 
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For)ji Bl. — PI. X\', 8. Lamps ; oii the sharply inturned rim a bull’s head 
modelled, and on the other side are two small knobs. Chvojka de.scribes a possibly 
similar object, which he ascribes to the latest phase of his culture A [Zapiski I hid. 
Odcssk. Ohsh'h. Lstorii i DriTiio.9. xxiii, p. 199). 

Fur)ii B-. — PI. XV, 9. String-hole lids. Parallels — Bilcze, Wasylkowce (Zb. 11'.. 
xiv, PI. TI, 7). Koszytowce {Album, xii, 97, painted). The form is common in Troy I 
and II. and in Crete is Early Minoan {Palace of Mncos. p. 69). 

Form Bo. — Three small biconical vases about 5 cms. high have been contracted 
at the bellv, so that in two cases the outline of the junction of the two cones is a 
hgure eight and in one a C|uatrefoil. Exact parallels to the latter are found at 
Koszylowce {Album, xiii, 102 and 101). 

Forni Bi. — Miniature vases are common to all stations with the painted pottery. 
Exceptional is the ” egg-cup,’’ Fig. 29 b, and the ladle of Fig. 29c. The latter is 
of a type found with the late.st crusted ware of Moravia. 



Form Bo. — Pitho.s standing about 70 cms. high and ecpiipped with four rows of 
handles, four in each row, exactly like that illustrated by von Stern from Petreny 
{op. cit., PI. XI. 3). 

Form B6. — PI. XYI, 1. Theriomorphic bowls on four legs. Exactly similar four- 
legued bowls are known from Cucuteni II, Koszylowce, and a site near Zaleszczyki. 
Modified forms with animal-head handles on the rim are common in the Kiev 
Government, and occur at Petreny {P.K.S.R.. PI. VI, 21) and in The.-^saly at Diniini 
(Tsountas, A k A, PI. XXIII). 

Here mav also be mentioned the hollow animal vase of Fig. 23. It is provided 
with a large rimmed opening in the back, and the mouth is purely ornamental 
An exact analogue was found at Tell Eatcheff in Bulgaria {Rev. Arch., 1901, p. 330, 
Fig. 1). Hadaczek illustrates {Album, xx, 173) a more elaborate vase of the same 
species from Koszylowce. 
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Form Bl. — Sieves. Only one of these w-as found. It is made of very hard 
burnt red clay with walls 0-65 cm. thick. The walls curve outwards from the 
base very slightly and are 8 cms. high. The bottom, which is flat and perforated 
with 40 holes about 0-5 cm. wide, has a diameter of 15-75 cms. 

Form B8 . — A very curious shape is shown in PL XV. 10. The interior and exterior- 
are very carefully polished. In some examples the base is enlarged to a bulb-like 
knob, but is still sufficiently flattened underneath to allow the vessel to stand. In 
view of the careful finishing of the inner surface, lam inclined to regard these vases 
as drinking cups. They range in height from 6-75 to 8-5 cms. Von Stern, on 
PI. VI. 12, publishes what appears to be an identical shape. 5 cms. high, from Petrenv. 
Popudnia and Buczacz furnish exact parallels. They are all to be connected with 
such grooved vases as Trudy, PI. XXVII. top row. a miniature example of which 
comes from Cucuteni I. 

^^ are C . — AVith the typical well-burnt reddish ware was found a small number 
of sherds of a very rude fabric, never painted, but sometimes adorned with rough 
incisions or impressions. This material is at once distinguishable from even the 



coar-est sherds of ware B. The clay is very coarse and badly purified, and generally 
mud colour or ash-grey ; only once was it reddish. The .surface is unpolished and 
pitted all over with grit holes till the sherds look porous. They feel remarkablv 
light in the hands. The primitive decorations are shown on Pis. XVI, :5, and 
XVII. m to 0 . So rare was this ware at Schipenitz (there are only four whole vases 
and less than forty sherds at Vienna) that only three shapes can be made out. 

Form 1. — Deep cylindrical beakers (PI. XV. 7). At the widest point are two 
small lugs. 

Form 2. — Wider cups with a slightly contracted neck and out-turned rim {cf. 
Fig. 24). 

Form 3. — Wide bowls (PI. XVI. 3). Xo complete .sjiecimen survives, but this 
'hape also had lugs on the shoulder. 

Xow it is clear that none of these shapes has anything to do with the charac- 
teristic forms of wares A or B, just as the teclmicpie is utterly different. Xevertheless, 
there is no reason to doubt that the coarse ware belongs to the same sfratisraphical 
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context. An identical fabric lia.s been found at (Jucuteiii II (Z. /. E.. l.c.. Fig. 1). 
{PetrenvP./i .;S.i?.. PI. I. b. 1.3. 17). Bilcze Ztota, on the Dniepr. and at other .site.s. 
which have yielded pottery in every way parallel to that of 8chipenitz. From 
Client eni II, I saw a sherd in Berlin of which our Pi. XVI. 3. might perfectly well be 
a photograph, and our forms 1 ami 2 can also be paralleled from the -ame site. At 
Petreny most of our designs recur. The complete cup from Bileze Ztota shown in 
Zb. IF.. .XV. PI. "V. 3. reproduced here as Fig. 24. Is in shape an exact replica of 
our form 2 and shows an analogous design. Two fragments illustrated by Khaueiiko 
{op. cit.. PI. VI. 18 and 27) as frcmi ” Kiev and the environs of Tripolye " are clearlv 
related to our forms 3 and 2 respectivelv. while some of the incised ware from culture B 
in the same region, shown in PI. XXV of Tnidij xi (especially row 2), may very 
likely belong here. 

Sherds of the same fabric were observed by me. alwavs in close connection 
with the painted wares, in the recent excavations at Koszt-Iowce. Ailio connects 



riG. 2.t. V.CSE WITH WHITE .SPIE.ILS OX EEDDISH 

GROUND. .IFTER K.CINDL. -X 

this material with Central Eussian-Finnish ” comb-ornamented “ ware {op. cit. 
23p. 36 ff.). 

Ware D . — ^AVhile there is no room for iloubt that the material so far described 
all belongs to the same .stratigraphical conte.xt, the position of four sherds with 
jjolychrome designs in black and nhite is much more doubtful. All the ware orna- 
mented in this .style is stated by KaindP to have come from a single trench dug by 
von Kostin at one point in one of his fields. 'White paint was nowhere else employed 
at Scliipenitz or at the contempiorary stations of Moldavia, Bessarabia, or the Kiev 
Government. It was. however, used in Transylvania, at Horodnica in Galicia, 
and in stations of the western group. The one form discernible from the Vienna 
sherds (PI. XV. 4) is foreign to the usual 8cliipeiiitz repertoire, and so is the vase 
with white spiraF illustrated b\' Kaiiidl as coming from von Kostin's trench above 
mentioned (Fig. 2o). It generally recalls in shape vase.s of Cuciiteni I. 


' Jahrhuch tier kk. Centralcomin , ii, p. 20. 
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The technique of tins pottery is not very different from that of the standard 
ware. The surface is either orange, as in the bowl of PL XV. -f. or a deep, rather 
bro\\Tiish red. as in the sherds of Fig. 2iJ. In both cases the paint is applied directly 
to the surface and the whole burnished. The two fragments hi't mentioned are of 
coarser workmanship. The clay is gritty and not burnt eveiilv throushout. The 
larger sherd seems to beloiiit to a bowl of the same shape as PI. XV. 4. but it has been 
left roitsh on the inside. I have seen a number of sherds identical in design and 
technique from Horodnica. Further parallels come from Transylvania. A sherd 
from OltszenV provide.s an almost exact analogy to the ornamentation of our sherds. 
IMoreover Kaindl illustrates a fragment of the handle of a ladle from the trench 
in which the white painted ware was found, which recalls the well-known series of 
ladles from Priesterhligel. But these analogies are not .'iifficient to allow us to 
infer that this material has been imported from across the Carpathians. It is more 



FIG. 26. — SHERDS P.\IXTED IX BLACK OUTLIXED WITH WHITE OX REDDIsH GROCXD. C. 1. 


likely that we have here vestiges of a settlement of a different <late from that whicli 
yielded the other objects preserved at Vieima. In view of it.s fine spiral decoration, 
the presumption is that it stood closest to Pucuteui I. 

The Clay Plastic. 

Xo less characteristic of the culture of the black-earth region than the painted 
pottery are the figurines of human beings and animals. These too are well repre- 
sented at Schipeiiitz. They are maimfactured in the same well-baked reddish clay 
as the typical vases, and one (PI. XVII. a) is painted in the style of ware A. They fall 
into two classics : (1) a flat standing type, and (2) a seated variety. The former, 
which is by far the most common, was evidently intended for suspension, as the 
string-holes indicate. With two exceptions — PI. XVII. d and I — all the examples are 

^ Arch. x.x.ah. p. ,')7. PI. III. S. The white spirals on a reddish groim-l C Fig. 2-> 

recall those on a fruit-.stand from Erosd. J,.. PI. II. 6. 
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female. Only one miniature (51029) and a fragment (51032) show a flattening 
at the bottom which might have served as a base to stand on. The back is flat 
save for a slight elevation of the buttocks, which may be a survival of steatopygv. 
The females are generally naked save for necklaces and belts (PI. XVII, b. c, and f) : a 
line of points on the outside of the legs of the small figurine ( j) must indicate sonit- 
sort of trousers or high mocassins.^. The painted stripes covering the whole bodv 
of ((() are to be regarded as evidence of tattooing rather than clothing. The shiekl 
design on the back ijf (h) may be due to the same practice. 

The two male figurines (d) and (() both wear a belt and carry a pouch slung 
over the right shoulder. The attitude of the k't example is not intentional. 
The largest standing figurine i^ 19-85 cms. high (51010). the smallest onlv 
4-4 cms. 

Only one example of the seated type is at Vienna (PI. XVH, /.). and this is broken 
and distorted. From the surviving part of the stump of the left arm it seems likelv 
that the arms were not closely folded as in C'hvojka’s example from Urocishche 
Dolzhok. 

Xumerous and close parallels to the standing type may be cited from Cucuteni II, 
Rzhishcliev and other Dniepr stations, nmiamed sites in Podolia. Zieleiicze near 
Trembowla. Koszyfowce, and Cucuteni II. In Galicia also we occasionallv meet 
better modelled legs, and even the feet may be indicated in figurines otherwise 
identical with the Schipenitz type.- This whole .series of figurines is i)robablv to be 
derived from the more ornately clothed or tattooed, steatopygous type found in the 
older strata at Cucuteni.® These examples show that the arms were envisaged not 
3' extended, but as folded in front. To our series must also be referred the bone 
idols of Kodja German and Tell iMetchkur. in the East Balkan area.* The slate 
idol from Troy figured by Schliemann [Ilios. Xo. 995) mav indicate a still further 
.southward e.xtension of the .series. 

To the north, again, we have another large jnovince of erect figurines modelled 
in clay, bone, amber, or flint a.s.sociated with the " Arctic neolithic " cultures of 
northern Poland and Eus.sia and the Baltic lands, which mav stand in a derivative 
relation to the figurines under di.scu'.sion.® On the other hand, in the Ganube area 
we find a series of erect types, often adrairabh* modelletl. extending from Bosnia to 
iSaxony and Silesia in as.sociation with the Bandk-nratnik.^ Though this Gaiiubiau 
group i' undoubtedly akui to the more easterly one. it can .scarcelv be regarded as 

^ ty. Hadarzek. AUmn. x.xvi. 240 (from Podolia), and te.xt. 

- Hudac/.ek, AVnitn. .xxv. 220 and 220. 

^ Z.f.E.. t.c.. Fig. 12, and B. ( »ne broken idol of this type is among the material from 
Horodnica in Lwoiv. It is also met at Er0.sd. 

• P.Z.. 1912. p. 102, Fig. 14 b ; B.C.H.. 1900. (i. 41.'). Fig. .57. 

' Tallgien. N J1 Y .4 xxv. p. 72 ; Ailio. op. cit., pp. 107 11. and Fiu. 25. 

'■ Hoenies. op. cd.. pji. 2s7, 292. 202 ; P.Z.. i. p. 401 ; Schhbkn^ VorzttI, X.F. vii. Fi”. 21 ; 
Mnmoii. xi-xii. p. 225, Figs. 2CI-.22. 
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derived therefrom. Xor am I inclined to see the prototypes of either series in the 
squatting statuettes of the Mediterranean illustrated by the ^velI-kno^yn neolithic 
idols of Knossos,^ nor in the predynastic Egyptian tvpes with upraised arms. 

The seated type is represented in stations of culture B on the Dniepr, at Koszy- 
towce and at Kodja Derman. in Bulgaria.- At the latter site, as also in some 
stations of southern Russia, we hnd small clay thrones on which these statuettes 
were doubtless to be seated.^ In the well-known koHrotrophon idol of Sesklo the 
figure has coalesced with the seat. Figures holding babies in their arms are also 
found in South Russia and at Vinca, in Serbia.* Male figurines are ever\'where rare ; 
still, there are a few examples from Cucuteni II. Bilcze and Koszytowce. and an 
uncertain 'ite in Podolia.® AVest of the Carpathians I know no example older than 
the full Bronze Asre. The immense preponderance of female figurines seems fatal 
to ^chuchhardt’s hvpothesis that these objects are images of the departed.'"' On 
the other hand, their presence at all i's a serious objection against the usual theory 
that the statuettes were fertility charm'. 

Aiiiinnl htodeh (PI. XVI. 2) were found at Schipeiiitz. as at Cucuteni II. Petreny, 
Ko.szviowce. and Kodja Derman. The majoritv of the.^e represent cattle. The 
pair of horns (Fig. 29 d) i' additional evidence of the importance attaidiing to cattle 
in this region. It ha.' been modelled separately, but is concave underneath. It 
may be compared to the bone protome of an ox from Bilcze. figured by Hadaczek 
on PI. V. 23. of his Alhiini. An unexpected exception was provided by the lion 
(PI. XVI. 1). He is the most life-like j)iece of modelling that we have from Schipenitz. 
Dr. Baver has .suggested to me that the holes indicating the mane were originiilh* 
filled with .straw or bristlc'. Similar holes are fouml on a .small model, perhaps of 
a cat. from Priesterhugel. and a dog from Koszylowce."^ The likeness is so good 
that we can .'carcelv doubt that the artist had seen the animal ])ortrayed. But 
thi' i.s the first indication that the lion ranged so far north in the alluvium. Of 
course, his presence in the Balkan.s is well attested by the clas'ical authors. 

Reference lias alreadv been made to the animal figures u.sed to fill in sjiaces in 
the main designs on urns of forms and 1. 1 reproduce here some of these, and 

leave it to the reader to interpret them, with the remark that tlie lion i' no longer 
to be ruled out. Partieularlv interesting i' the griffin of Xo. -jOfiST. It is, indeed, 
just possible that the wing-Iike projection on the back i' <.lue to an accident or a 
later stain, but careful examination with a lens inclines me to believe that it formed 

' Piihict nj q/j;/ov. Fie, l:! ami text thereto. 

- Ti'iulv. l.r., PI. XXII. 7 ; Altunn. xxix. ff. ; I'li'Aiii. B'ltij. Arch. Dru-Ji.. vi. p. 13S, 
Fig. 14:i. 

’ Ailio. op. cit.. Fie. :!4. 

‘ P.Z., ii. pp, .’it and 101 ; found in the middle 'tiatnm. 

^ Maa/ini!, i, p. 240 aii<l Fig, 17 d. 

“ AVeiiropn, pp. 131, 170, et pctsiifii. 

■ Mitt, (ter pruh. Comm., l.c., p. 3S2, Fig. 29; Album, PI. XXXIII. 30.3. 

u 2 
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part of the orisinal figure. The theriomorpdiic pattern^ of f^chipeiiitz are pureh 
decorative and form no part of the main de'^ign ; in fact, our animals seem intruders 
into the main framework of the older geometric patterns. And \et the} niusL hate 
a history of their own, for their apparent ambiguity i-' due. not to the ineptitude 
of the artist, but rather to conscious stylization. 

Animal motives, used in a precisely similar manner, .subordinated to the main 
ts'Yu are found at Ezhishcliev,^ on a vase of form 4 from Podolia." at Petiem , 

C - 



Bileze Z Ota and Koszylowce.® But the animals elepicted are different at each 
site. 

In the sphere of the Bandkrnnnil: to the west, we have .stray examples of therio- 
morphic ornament — in fragments with plastic animals from Hungary.'* To the 
east we have, of course, the great province of therioniorphic ornament represented 
at Susa. and. though in a different medium, the famous silver va'e of Haikop. The 
rich animal plastic of the so-called ” Arctic " culture, which came very near our area. 

^ Zapiski, I.c.. PI. Ill, and d. 

- Minns, op. cit.. Fig. ->4. jj, 140. 

3 Albiun, xxi, 188-102 ; xix, 102. 

* Arch. Eft., xxxii, pp. ‘100 
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mu<t ako be recalled. AMietlier ^Ye regard the animal style of the black-earth region 
as native or imported, the existence of that style in a region where the Scj'thian 
animal style subsequently flourished is a fact to be taken into account in any 
discu^sion of the latter.^ 




FIG. 2^. — .CXIM.CL rlGURES FROM I'RXS OF FORitS .“i AXD 4. h 

MisnUa neons Objects of Claij. 

Weights or Net Atnkers . — These were very common. Though only of rough 
workmanship, they may be divided into several groupts : — 

A. Vertically pierced. 

(u) Flat, 28 sptecimens ; the large>t measured 11 cms. in diameter and was 
-1-3 cms. thick. 

(6) Roughly hemispherical : 8 specimens, the largest being 10 cms. in diameter, 
(f) Conoid ornamented with deep slashes round the edge. 


^ Cj. Prof. llo'tuvtsL'ff ill ■■ haiiinii'- amt Onfk' in South Itu' in " (Oxford, 1922!. 
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B. Horizontally pierced. 

(а) Thick triangular lumps with the hole near the top. 

(б) Conoid with the hole at the top. 


ir^orls. — These were very rare, as in other stations of this culture. At Vienna 
are two examples of a roughly conoid shape (Fig. 29e) and half a fiat disc (Fig. 29f). 
both acquired in 1911. 

Implemexts axd Arms. 


Stone . — Stone celts are comparatively rare at Schipenitz and most other .-'ite-, 
of the same culture, presumably owing to lack of suitable materials. Our specimenr- 
are made from a soft marl and are in a bad state of preservation. The thick-butteil 
type predominates. The only approximation to the Danubian " shoe-last " type 
is a small chisel, Xo. 37261. The " polisher " shomi bv Hadaezek on PI. III. 17. 


a 


h 


c 



no. 29.— FLIXT CHISEI.. AnXI.nfEE v.tsns, clay HORXS AN'D \YtIORLS. -1. 


of his Alhniii is a parallel type. But a close e.xamination of the Galician material 
in the Polish museums has convinced me that the shoe-last celt wa' onlv verv 
rarely associated with the painted pottery. The concave section of Xo. ullnu is 
to be noted. The bored axe (Fig. 30'/) had l.'een broken at the haft in anticpiitv, 
and a commencement has been made on a new hole nearer the blade. Tlii^ axe. like 
one from Cucuteni II, ^ would seem to belong to a group a-sociated with Danubian II 
pottery in Moravia and Silesia, and at Gro^sgartach and elsewhere in South-Vest 
Germany. 

Flints . — The poverty of stone is counterbalanced bv an exceptional wealth in 
flint artefacts. These are of a deep grey colour, and some of the blade-- attain a 
great length. Some show fine retouching. Similar flint forms in the same material 
are very common in Galicia, and recur at Petreny and Cucuteni. The material is 
plentiful in the whole region. Parallels to (.>ur arrow-heads may be cited fiom 

1 Z.f.E , I.C.. Fig. S. p. .yji. 
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C'ucuteni, Wasylkowce and Priest erlnigeld Several nuclei, in <ome cases rounded 
by bamniering, are also at Vienna (PI. XVIII). 

Bone and Horn. — PI. XVI, I. Bone and horn was also used in immense quantities 
at all stations of this culture. Generally the implements are of a simple type. 



Elaborate carving such as is exemplitied by the pins and pendants of Denev in 
Bulgaria.' is generallv lacking. On the other hand. Bdcze Ztota lias yielded some 
more advanced work, including a dagger imitating a metal prototype.’^ 

1 Ihitt.. T'i'i. 10 ; Mitt, tttr prah. Connn.. J.C., p. o67, I'la. -1. 

- Izv. Bldg. Arch. Drvzh.. ir. Figs. 202 and 204. 

3 Hadaczek, Album, PL VI. 27b. 
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Mttal . — Two small fragments of bronze {'() are reported to have been, found at 
Schipenitz. I have not seen them, and they may eoucei\'ably, like the Slavic sherds 
and a blue glaze bead, have fallen in from a different .stratum. Xo metal at all 
occurred at Petreny or at the parallel stations of culture B on the Dniepr. In sites 
of culture A there Hat celts and a pick-axe of pure copper were found. Koszrdowce 
yielded two quadrangidar awls, part of a wire spiral, and some beads of bronze (1), 
together with a silver .spiral ; and Bilcze Ztota a flat dagger (12 cms. long), a razor, 
and an awl.^ The ujDpermost strata at Cucuteni were certainly disturbed, but 
Prof. Schmidt assigns to the second settlement a flat celt, a cpiadrangular awl, and 
a single-bladed axe with tubular shaft of copper, an arm-band of poor bronze, and 
an iron borer.- 

Aninials. — Dr. Antonius has been kind enough to examine the few animal bones 
preserved at Vienna. These indicate the presence of the following domesticated 
animals ; cattle, swine, and dog. Some small fragments prove the presence of 
goats, sheep and horses, but do not permit of a closer determination. As objects 
of the chase miLst be regarded the Bos prindfjeiuus. Cerrus elepTiu-s, and wild boar. 
Some bones of Spalax tijphlos also occurred. The.se result.s correspond to the fauna 
reported from Petreny and the Dniepr sites.^ 

Chronology. — Our somewhat lengthy analysis of its pottery shows that Schipenitz 
is representative of a group of sites — Cucuteni II. Petreny, Tripolye B. Popudnia, 
Bilcze. etc. — so closely allied by community of ceramic forms and ornaments that 
they must be regarded as contemporary. But the stratification at Cucuteni reveals 
to us an older culture whose rounded ])ots and spiral ornamentation do actually 
in a large measure explain the forms and designs of tlie Schipenitz pottery. To the 
earlier group must further be assigned the bulk of the finds from Horodnica on the 
Dniestr, since this site has yielded vaseN which, despite difierences of technicpic, 
exhibit the same rounded forms and true spiral ornament as Cucuteni I, and at least 
one figurine of the latter stylo. Again, the grooved ware of the Tripolye A-Pieniaz- 
kowa style is known from Horodnica and Cucuteni I. On the other hand, sherds 
painted in reddish brown on a whitish clay ground, closely resembling the ware of 
Cucuteni I, occur sporadically in sites of Tripolye A. while good spirals are a feature 
of the grooved ornament. Hence, despite the metal finds, this culture too must be 
regarded as older than Tripolye B, and consequently than Scliipenitz. Finallv, it is 
obvious from a comparison of forms and designs that the best Transylvanian material 
from Erusd .stanch in the most intimate relation to that from Cucuteni I and Horod- 
nica. and is therefore to be as.sigued to the older group. 

* Hadaezek. Alhiim, iv, :)2-34. 

- i:i. pp. .VJ4 f. and Fies. 14 ami l-t. 

’ Home bone- are reported from Tripolye. Kluilepye, and Uroei^Iiche Dolzluik. and have been 
lecently identitied at Ko^zytoevee and Buezaez. 
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The rounder vas-es stiil showing good spirals and red paint of Bilcze and Was}'l 
kowce may represent an intermediate phase between the t«-o groups, while Koszv- 
towce and a small group of vase.s from Cucuteni may well be rather later than 
Schipenitz. 

To convert this relative scheme into an absolute chronology we niu-st set-k 
connections in the south. Dimini gives us a rough lower limit for the older culture, 
since its characteristic potterv and nwjaron house can be traced to the lowest levels 
of Erosd. Hence the Cucuteni I group may be dated approximately to E.M. II. 
The pickaxe of Tripolye A is not inconsistent with this dating, since it is merely a 
variant on the simplest type of axe-adze common in the copper age of Hungary and 
traceable in Crete back to E.M. II. A lower limit for the later group is not so easy 
to fix, but it may be noted that the rare metal objects — flat celts, flat dagger.s. awls — • 
certatnly associated with the Schipenitz culture belong to " copper age types in 
Central Eitrope and are typologically older than the true bronze age (Montelius I 2). 
The find.s from Early Minoan and Cycladic tombs, Troy, and Remedello show that 
silver is not a sign of lateness.^ Even the Cucuteni axe belongs to a family well 
known in the copper age of Hungary, and above all of South Russia.- and Prof. 
Schmidt has shown that its technique may be parallel in objects from Treasure K 
at Troy.® On these grounds it is, at least, reasonable to assume that our culture did 
not outlast the second Hidclle Minoan period. 

Conclusions. — The people who made our painted vases were evidently pastoralists, 
as the animal bones and. above all, the numerous models of cattle show ; on the 
other hand, thev cannot have been mere nomads, and the abundant remains of 
wheat, as well as the location of the settlements exclusively on the fertile loess. 
im])ly the practice of agriculture. How they were related to the makers of the 
Central European Bandkcraniik cannot yet be determined.’ 

The end of their civilization is generally ascribed to incursions of nomad tribes 
from the east or north. In the Kiev Government interments with red skeletons have 
occa.-ionally disturbed ploslichadki. In Galicia ami Bukowina the stone-cist graves 
occupy the same area a.s the painted pottery.® These tombs contain amber, 
thick butted flint celts of rectangular section, and globular amphoric {KuyehnnpJiorcii) 
with exactlr the same design of triangles conqmsed of crescent-shaped impressions 
as those found very frequently in similarly furnished graves in the Saal-Elbe region 
and also in Pomerania. Though rather similar vessels are found in the copper age 

^ <■-’/. Gowland ia Archeohuiia^ 1920. 

- Tallgi’en. ‘'Die Kupfer u. Bronzezeit," J/ 1 xxw pp, 08 ft. 

^ F,Z., iv. pp. 22-27. 

’ In addition to tlie differences already noted, pp. 2S1, 2S4, 1 ouiilit to stress the fact that the 
Tripolye grooved ware is in techniipie utterly unlike any Central European or Balkan pottery. 

^ Cf. the lists ^iven bv Kossinna, Jlct/i/tvs. ii, and Hadaezek. Acckiicunt v, p, -188. 

f/- P-Z., V, PI. XIV, 1 (.Saxony), and La/ike-Fcstschn'ff {SPtfiHy 1S9S). p. 4, Xo. 8. 
tilth Hadaezek, AIbu?n, vii, 49 and 46 (sherd found at Ko''zyIoTvce). 
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kurgans of the Kuban valley^ and again in the Fatyanovo grave.-' of the Oka-Volga 
area.- the careful study of their clLstribution made by Kossinna and Koztowski® 
favours a north-south rather than an east-west movement. That this movement 
was an invasion from East or Central Germany does not, however, follow ; the tombs 
and amphorae may rather merely mark a verv old amber trade route. That is the 
natural conclusion from the fact that, while such tombs in Galicia contain Baltic- 
amber. in Saxonv and the Baltic lands they contain also Galician banded flint.* 

In conclusion. I would like to express my thanks to the directors of the 
Prehistoric Section of the Xaturhistorische.s iluseum in Vienna for the opportunitv 
afforded me of publishing these valuable documents from their collection and for the 
assistance rendered me in their preparation, to Hofrat >Szombathy for information 
on several points, and to the staff of the museum for their generous co-operation. 
I am also indebted to the director of the Towarystwo Xaukowe. Warsaw. Prof. 
Demietrikiewicz of Krakow, and Prof. Kozfowski of Lw6w, for facilities to study the 
Majewski Collection, Warsaw, the collection of the .Vkademija Umietnosci. Krakow, 
and that of Dzieduszycki Museum. Lwow. re.spectively at a time when these buildings 
were closed to the public. 

Fuller reports on the pottery and architecture of Erosd will be found in 
Dr. Ferencz Laszlo's articles in the Dolgozatok oz Erdelyi Nenr.eti Muznini 
(Kohszvnr) 1911 and 1914), copies of which I have just received by the couitesy 
of their author. 

^ Otchet za 1898, PI. W, 65, and V, 61. 

= Cf. SMYA, X.XV, pp. 83 f. 

^ Groby Megalit. na Wich-.'dod Odrg (1921), p. 39, etc.; cf. .A.bcrg, Das Xordiache K’dt'ir- 
gehiet, pp. 169 ff. and 204 f. 

* Kossinna, in Mnnnua, ix, p. 144. 

X.B.— 

P.Z. = Piahistorische Zeitschrift (Berlin). 

S M Y A = Suomen Muinaismuistoyhdistyksen .Mkakauskii-ja (Finska Fornminnt — 
fdreningens Tidskrift) (Helsingfors). 
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SUEVIVALS OF THE USE OF OCULI IX HODEEX BOATS. 

By James Horxell, F.L.S., F.E.A.L, late Director of Fisheries, Madras. 

[With Plates XIX-XX.] 

Part I. 

In a former paper (Menioirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. vii. Xo. 3) I drew 
attention to the survival of the employment of oculi upon certain of the older types 
of boats in Eastern Seas, particularly in India and ('hma. Since then I have 
extended m}* first-hand acquaintance with the subject coii-siderably, not only in 
India, but also by A-isits to many of the ports of the Mediterranean — -in Italy. Sicily 
and Malta more especially — where old customs persist strongly among the 
fisherfoLk. 

During the past three years I have utilized every opportunity to obtain as Avide 
information as possible, for this is an enquiry that is urgent ; old customs are dying 
out fast, particularly in the East, to give way to a cosmopolitan dead level of 
commonplace uniformity. It seemed to be a subject that should yield valuable 
results from the ethnological standpoint, and in this I have not been disappointed. 

I shall deal first with the instances met with in India and the far East. In the 
former region, apart from the rWer-systems of the north, there are great racial 
differences and divergencies of custom between the west and tlie east coast. 

On the “West Coast, which has been more directly subject than the Ea^t Coast 
to outside influence— Arabian formerly and latterly European, old customs have 
been largely revolutionized by thi.s outside contact, facilitated by the cvoalth of 
natirral harbours on the Bombav coast and by the calm weather season that prevails 
during the north-east monsoon. Hence, though I suspect there are vestiges of 
oculi to be traced in the ornamental device.s seen on some of the Hindu-owned boats 
of the Bombac' coast, these are so obscure that fiHther investigation is needful before 
any definite statements can be made. 

MTth regard to the East Coast, more conservative and more isolateil. and 
therefore richer in the relics of ancient customs and relationshij's, unforlimately 
there is little on record concerning the habits and practices of the shore people. 
This arises largely because of the p-hy.'ical difficulties that restrict communications 
along that coast ; the railwavs seldom approach the sea .save to serve some important 
seaport, coast roads are usuallv non-existent, while travel by sea is out of the 
que.stion as no landing can be made on this surf -beaten coast except bj. catamaran. 
Fortunately, a connected series of waterways extends roughly parallel with the 
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coast for several huiiclred miles along the seaward boundary of the Madras Presirienc\- 
on the east, while others traverse the deltas of the Kistna and Godaveri ; tlie'e 
give access to innumerable villages so remote and cut olf from the influence of moderii 
movement that customs remain in the main unchanged from what they were hundreih 
of years ago. It is in such communities that the use of boat oculi survive' ii; 
considerable vigour. The custom is a widely spread one. It extends along tic- 
whole coast from Palk Bav to Bengal and penetrates inland several hundreds et 
miles along the course of the Ganges. It is not found in the Gulf of IMannar. c 
locality where out.'ide influence has been almost as great as on the dVest Cici't. 
and where few Hindu fishermen are to be found. 

From Point Calimere to Bengal, only two forms of sea-fishing craft are to be 
found, the catamaran and the masida boat. Both are of very ancient origin ; 
though primitive in appearance, in reahty they are highly specialized and thoroughly 
suitable for operations on a surf-boimd coast devoid of good harbours. The 
catamaran, composed of a varying number of logs according to the duty to be 
performed, is never painted or otherwise ornamented. Its logs, constantly washed 
by the waves when on the sea, offer no opportunity for decoration. 

It is othercvise tvith the masula boat. This craft is built up of planks sewn 
together with coconut yarn (sinnet). It is short, broad and deep, in order to be 
extremely buoyant ; the smaller ones are used for the shooting of shore-seines, the 
larger for carrying cargo to and from ships in the roadsteads. They are dangerous 
craft even with the most skilful management ; this probably accoimts in the main 
for the many ceremonies that attend their building and launching and also for the 
presence of oculi on many of them. These oculi are placed on the bows, crudely 
represented upon a painted ground, usually red in colour ; each consists of two 
curved horizontal lines enclo.^ing a black spot representing the pupil. Sometime.' 
they are .slightly incised, or rather scratched in, in others rudely daubed. Xo care 
is taken to make them realistic. In some few instances a second pair of oculi n 
placed on the quarters, close to the stern, possibly because these boats are double 
ended, sharp both at stem and stern. One of the outrigger Javanese ship.s among 
those sculptured at Boro Budur appears similarly to have oculi. round as in Chinese 
ships, at each end.^ 

In a few masula boats a curious decoration, suggestive of the rude representation 
of a deeply curved moustache, is added below the oculus, sometimes in front of it 
and sometimes slightly behind ; the up-curling tip is directed away from the 
boat's stem (text-fig. 1 and PI. XIX, figs, 3. -1). Xone of the fishermen could 
explain its significance, finding refuge in saying that it is just a decoration 
occasionally added according to the owner's fancy. Curiously enough, ocidi and thi' 

' Hornell, J.. “ Origin.s and Ethnological Signiticanrc of Tndiau Boat Designs, Mth-. 
Ahialic Soc. of Bfvijol vd. viii, Xo. ?>. Fig. 20. ('.ilcutta, 1020: ami e/. .J.Tt.A.I.L.. 1920- 
Fig. 2S, p. 103. 
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■■ moustache ' symbol are as common on the boats of fishermen living in Madras city 
as on those of isolated country hamlets, a facr accounted for by the social isolation in 
which these fishermen stUl live, as they form a section of that large population of 
untouchables with whom caste Hindus will have no social dealing', who in everv way 
are kept at arm’s length, and to whom the portals of education are only now Iteing 
grudgingly opened. Thrown back upon themselves by this exclusion from com- 
munion with the educated and progressive section of the population, these people 
have no interests outside the limits of their own communitv and their own calling ; 
as a consequence they are intensely conservative, and to this we owe the’survival 
of many ancient customs. 



FIG. 1. — FOr.E EXD OF A MADRAS MAsfLA BOAT. SHOWIXa A PAIXTF.D OI'CLVS VXD ACT' OMPAX YIXO 

■■ MoCsTACIlE ■■ nCVICE. 

The waterways of the Kistna and Godaveri deltas afford another series of boats 
frequently decorated with oculi. Thi' region, because of the poverty of it- road 
and railway communications, has no free access to the culture of the large centres 
of population, and this is intensified by the conservative habits of the boat people, 
who pass most of their life in their boats. Superstition is rife among the people of 
this region ; the most obvious of all. devices to avert the evil eye. are conspicuous 
at every turn — a narrow leather band around the body or the neck of bullocks or. 
daubed on houses and boats, the rude rejiresentation of a man, degenerating sometimes 
into a form that may easily be mistaken for a crudely formed conventional cro-s, 
which symbol I suggest may possiblv have actu.dly had this origin.^ 

1 There are variations seen sometimes nhieh have a striking lesemhlauce to a crudely 
made swastika. 
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The centre of tlii^ area is tlie Colair Lake, a huge niarsliv area converted in tlie 
rainy season into an immense expanse of shallow water. The villagers. pett\' 
cultivators and fishermen, quiet and peaceable in an ordinary way. object tu 
interference by the local authorities. On occa.sions when the latter have attempted 
to impose regulations on the use of fishing stakes, primarily in the interests of 
irrigation, opposition ofi'ered has been so violent, that in view of the difficultv ot 
imposing peace by force in 'Uch a ditficult country, the counterpart of that fen 
land in England where the Saxons so long defied Xorinan power, it has been 
thought the wisest course to wink at this defiance of the law and to leave the people' 
largelv to their own devices. Such conditions are ideal for the siu'vival of old 
custom', and. anunig others that have persisted, one of the most conspicuous is tlw 
use of the boat oculus. In this region three typ.e' of boats are found, (a) tic 
hiirratdda. a dugout formed from the butt end of the palmyra palm {BorasS’i.: 
JiiibelUforiiiis). (b) the ndva. a long, narrow, planked boat with bow and stern of the 
Burmese canoe pattern, and (c) the jjadavu, a heavy canal-boat built for cargo carrying. 
The first named is never painted nor decorated, being too cheap and trivial to warrant 
such expenditure or trouble. Similarly the nava is never painted, nor is it ornamented 
with carving, but the majority exhibit .some form of an oculus on the solid stem 
piece below the overhanging edge of the flared bow. Although invariably daubed 
on riDughly in black, and cpiickly becoming weather-beaten and unrecognizable, a 
wide range in form is seen, tarying from a fairly perfect lens-shaped outline 
enclosing a round pupil spot, through one in which the lower cuive of the leirs is 
omitted, to the final degeneration of a rough circle without lens spot. More 
interesting, however, is the fact that the moustache-mark." already seen 
occasionally in the case of the coastal ma.siila boat, is again shown, rather more 
emphasized and definite, and more closely identified with the oculus than in tlic 
other.s (see Fig. 7. Plate XIX). 

The padavus are far more numerous, larger and better built than the navas ; 
the latter are the cillaaers’ boats, whereas the nadavus are regular cargo carriers 
between the towns and villages on the canals. They are built on a type fundamentally 
different from the nava. having a nearly vertical stem ending in a stem head carved 
in a helical form (Figs-. 2-6). The carvel-built hull is generally painted black, with 
a large rectangular j'-iti-h of a difl'erent colour, ustadhj red, on each bow, Xearly 
alwavs there is a narrow .strip of deeply carved wood along each gunwale e.xtending 
from the coiled stem head to the hinder edge of the coloured area on each l)OW. 
(Fig'. 2-b) The motive of the design is based on the lotus; a series of over- 
lapping scales simulates the petals, while a deeply incised rosette, representing a 
conventionalized lotu.s flower, is usually found midway in its length and another 
at the hinder end. At the fore end a small oval oculus is commonly incised. This 
oculus is, however, a subsidiary one, the main one. when present, being painted 
coii'picuously in the centre of the coloured patch on each bow. An attempt i-^ 
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FIG. -I. FORE EXD OF A PADAVU OX THE KISTXA-GODAVERI CAXAL. THE OCULUS IS OUTLINED 

IN WHITE ON A LARGE RECTANGULAR RED PATCH BORDERED WITH A NARROW WHITE BAND 



FIG. 3. — BOW AND STEM OF ANOTHER KI'TXA-GuDAVERI CANAL BOAT. AGAIN THE OCULUb 
HERE accompanied BY A " MOUSTACHE '' ORNAMENT. IS PAINTED UPON A LARGE RECTANGULAR 
RED P.ATCH. A SECOND OCULUS IS C.CRVED AT THE FORE END OF .AN ORNAMENTAL BAND 
-ALONG THE GUNWALE. EXCEPT FOR THE RED BOW PATCH. THE HULL Is BLACK. 



FIGS. 4 .AND O. FORE ENDS OF TWO OTHER KISTNA-GODAVERI P.ADAVUs SHOWING VARLATIONS 

IN THE FORM OF THE ’■ MOUSTACHE AND ITS POSITION RELATIVE TO THE OCULUS. IN 
FIG. 4 TWO RUDE CROSSES .ARE SHOWN, THE FORW.ARD TWO OF A SERIES EXTENDING THE 
WHOLE LENGTH OF THE HL'LL. THE COLOURS OF THE CROSSES AND THE HULL ARE SHOWN 
REVERSED ; THE FORMER WERE DAUBED IN WHITE UPON THE BLACK SIDE CH' THE BOAT. 
IN FIG. o THE OCULUS IS P.EDUCED TO A SMALL DISC. 
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usually made to give this eye some verisimilitude ; in one case, however, it haj 
degenerated into a vestigial circular ring and in another its place was taken hv a bbi k 
trefoil. The " moustache ” motive is present in the majority of instances where aji 
ocultis is shown, sometimes distinct and clear, at others so greatly modified an4. 
blended with other markings as to be difficult to recognize until analvsis be made of tL e 
complex. Figs. 3-G exhibit some of the chief variations. Fig. 3 is the most typical ■ 
in Fig. 5 the ■■moustache” occupies a normal relationship to the reduced aid 
vestigial oculus, whereas in Fig. 4 it is too far forward, and in Fig. 6 has been partlv 
merged into the coloured border frecpiently placed round the rectangular patch nt 
colottr on the bows. 

An ornamental device seemingly of the same character is seen furtTier uoitli. 
carved upon the bows of the abnormally rigged boats of Chilka Lake in Ganjain 
and Orissa.^ It consists of a delicately carved stem curving backwards, bearing .i 



FIG. 6. AXOTHEE KISTXA-GODAVERI PADAVU SHOWIXG THE “ 1IOUST.CCHE IX COMEIX-lTIOX 

WITH THE XABEOW JIAEGEXAL BAXD THAT OFTEX BOUXDS THE COLOVEED BOW P.VTCH WITHIX 

WHICH IS THE OCCEVS. 


drooping ■' head that may possibly be intended to represent an unopened lotus 
flower-bud. It is placed immediately behind and in conjunction with a large and 
carefully carved conventional repre.sentation of the open lotus flower. Fig. 7 shows 
the relationship and details of these curious ornaments. The open lotus is certainly 
a modification of an oculus, and there can be as little doubt that the symbol behind 
is an artistic translation of the “ moustache " motive of the boats of the Kistna 
and Godaveri deltas ; its form has been changed and refined to harmonize with the 
alteration effected in the form of the oculus itself. 

This lotus oculu.s in the example sketched had the centre and peripherv coloured 
white with chunam (limewash) ; a row of white dots encircled the whole and was 
continued into a rudely painted base. Above each junction (two) of the broad 

^ These boats carry a high and narrow battened mat -sail upon two bamboo mast- -tci'peii 
abreast of one another close to the fore end. 
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plauks forming tlie sides of the boat, an irregular serie*' of little dark coloured 
pyramids was also outlined in Mliite dots : rude though the work was. it suggested 
at once an attem})t to represent waves in the manner employed in Ctreek decorative 
symbolism. 

Rude oval oculi are aho seen occusiunallv. though rarelv. on the lJow^ ot the 
flat-bottomed canal boats which hail from the villages on the margin of Pulicat 
Lake and ply on the Buckingham Canal. These oculi are gencrallv outlined in 
white, both with and without a pupil spot. 

Besides the above the only boats I know of on the East Coast of India which 
carry oculi are the clumsy knlhi dhonis that used to plv between the port ot 



iio. 7. — FORE EXD OF CHILKA LAKE BO.VT. SHOWING OCCLCs AND ' .MOt'ST.ACHE MODIFIED 
INTO A LOTUS FLOWER .AND FLOWEn-STALK RESPECTIVELY. moM A PHOTOCP-APII BY 
DR. .ANNANDALE. 

Thopputhurai. near Point Calmiere. ami the port of Kayts in the north of Cevloii. 
These boats, AA’hich carried three masts, and hail a balance-board fitted 
amidships.^ iuA’ariably had an incised oval oculus (te.vt-fig. 8 and PL XIX. 
fig. 11) on a small unpainted jianel on each bow, associated with the name of the 
patron goddess to w'hom the boat was dedicated. Xo trace of a " moustache " 
was present in any which I have examined. The.se boats liave dis.ijipcarpd dtiriiu; 
recent years and are iioav non-existent. 

In Ceylon. AA’hich may he conveiiieiith' mentioned here irom its ueographical 
proximity to the south-eastern coast region of India, the onh' \'es.-eh bearitur ocuh 
are certain boats oAA-ned by Tamilian Hindus li\’ing in the .Jaffna peninsuLi. .Vn 

‘ tor description and tigure.s see iny article on "■ The Oniriiis and Ktlmoloen.al bieniticatu e 
of Indian Boat Designs," ot supra. 
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emigration to this part of Ceylon from the old Chola country centering in Tanjore 
IS the earliest historical fact recorded of the relationship of this region tvitli India. 
So old is this comiection that the Tamil spoken there is more akin to that of the 
ancient Tamil classics than is the ordmary Indian Tamil vernacular. Hence it h 
easy to ruiderstand that some archaic Tamil customs still linger in northern Cevlou 
that have died out in the motherland itself. To a certain extent this is true of the 
u.se of oculi in seagoing vessels. In Jaffna it is not the exception for oculi to be 
affixed to boats as is the case on the mainland. Xearly all the small coasters hailint: 
from Valvettithtrrai and the neighbouring ports in the Jaffna peninsula display 
cvell-marked oculi. These vessels, generally called .Jaffna dhonis by Europeans, 
are known as padagu in the vernacular. They are strange Jooking craft, rigged 



lIG. 8. rSCISED EYE .YXD DEDICATIOX TO THE LOCAL GODDESS UPON THE BOW OF A KALL.ADHONI 

BELONGING TO THE POINT CALIMERE NEIGHBOURHOOD. THREE SERIES OF YELLOW DEVICES 
P.AINTED AROUND THE BOWS REPRESENT VOTIVE GARLANDS. 


two-masted schooners, mth a great development of jibs and foresails. The ocuh 
are large and prominent, being carved out of wood and nailed upon the bows. The 
pupil and iris are painted black, the eyeball white. In the large oculi on the 
padagus, there is also an outer black margining outline representing the eyelids. 
Smaller eyes are also nailed upon the bows of the heavy ship’s lioats carried 
by these A'essels.^ It may be noted that boats of similar construction and 
trade belonging to Muhammadan owners in the same localitv do not usuallv 
bear oculi. Fig. Id, PI. XIX, shows the form of this type. 

1 Xotes upon the religious ritual performed on these Jaffna dhoni.s. both at launching and 
at departure on a voyage, are given in my “ Origins and Ethnological Significance of Indian 
Boat Designs ” quoted above. 
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In Xortliern India a lew elasses of river craft still retain oculi. Those I have 
noted are the clinker-built cargo-carriers -seen in the neighbourhood of Benares, the 
cargo pahvars of Eastern Bengal and the pas.senger boats called gay,, a ,.oiiha of the 
same region. The Benares boats, u.sed from time immemorial for tlie transport of 
stone from the Chiinar cpiarries and of firewood for the funeral pyres, by their close 
association with tlie most lamous of Hindu holy cities, are naturallv those that mav 
be expected to retain archaic features, particularly those of religious symbolism. 
In these the hull is unpainted save for a large triangular panel of black on either bow. 
A < onspicuous brass oculus m raised relief is nailed to the upper part of the black 
are .1 ; above the eye is a conventionalized eyebrow as shown in Fig. 9. Frequentlv 
a garland hangs from the stem head, evidence of puja performed ; a set ritual of 
wor.ship is followed periodically, particularly at atnavasai, the time of full moon. 



no. U. — BOW OF A G-AXGES CARGO BOAT, BEN.ARES. .VX OCULUS IX BRASS IS X.AILED UPOX THE 
UPPER P.CRT OF -I BLACK .CEEA PAIXTED OX THE STEM AXD BOW. .A G.CEL.VXD OF FLOWERS 

HAXGS FROM THE STEM HEAP. 

The Ea.stern Bengal boats provided with oculi invariably belong to Hindu 
<n\-ners. The oculus here is fashioned of brass, a similarity with the Benares type 
that shows the local custom of the Ganges and Padma to be homogeneous. 

A further decoration both of the palwar and gaviia nouka is one or two circlets 
of bras.s-headed nails around the prow a little behind the oculi. These circlets are 
intended to represent the garlanding of the prow, as is done periodically with strings 
of small yellow chrysanthemum flowers on the Benares lioats. In the case of 
the palwar, at the beginning of the harvest season — about mid-Xovember — it is 
customary for the owner and crew, before resuming their seasonal occupation of 
grain carrying, to perform a special puja, when the prow is painted ivith vermilion, 
a flower garland hung round it, and offerings and libations made with tlu’ 


X 
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appropriate ritual. Xo " inou-taclie ” is depicted u])On any of the.se three cla'Se- 
of Gangetic boats. 

E\ideuce of the more widely -pread prevalence of the oculus cu^tom in ancient 
days in India aJorded by the fre'i.t>e' in the Ajanta cave' (Hvderabad). tvliidi 
are dated about <iut) a. it. Among the'c are depicted a threeana'ted .'hip and a rov.d 
barge, both ]iroviiled with eye' on the buws.i 

With regard to the coiintrie' lying e.i't ot India, we find oculi greatlv in 
evidence wherever (i'hine'e influence is predominant. In the harbcnir.' of Burni.i 
the Chinese sampan has ousted the indigenous canoe as the harbour handv-boar, 
and invariably these sampans show a round protuberant ocuhi' on eacii bow.- 

Tlie Malays, although thev do not use the oculus now. appear to ha'-e doiw s. ■ 
occasionally at no far distant date, tor in the Indian Museum at Calcutta is a small 
model of a Selangor boat, beamy and double-ended, with an outboard jjlatform on 
each side (a modified double outrigger), which shows a slightly elli]itieal eye on eac.h 



no. lo. — FORE END OF A 'MALL CHINESE .JCXK ; A LARGE BOSS OCt'LUS IS AFFIXED TO THK 

HEADBOARDS. SH.CXGHAl. 

bow. The black eccentric pu])il is at the fore end of the white ellipse of the eyeball. 
Mhich is painted u])on a green ])ai]el at the extreme end of the toii'trake of the boat 
on each side. 

In China tlie 'ame round eye seen in the sampans in Burmese ports is universal 
(Fig. 10). and so fully conventionalized that no variations occur in Annam al'o 
the employment of the oculus i' eipially general, but the form is cxcessivcly 
lengthened. as shown in F’ig. 11. 

So far as I know neither the Folynesians nor the Indonesians make use of tlm 
oculus. As already noted, this custom appears, however, to have been occasionally 
followed in .lava about the seventh and eighth <-enturies. for one of the boats 


‘ .Mukerji, 1!., Imluui p. 41. 

- See postscript. 
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represented in the Bero Bndur sculptnies ^hows rvhat 'Cems to be an oeulu« at eacli 
end. 

The Japaue,^e do not appear ever to have followed this c-iistoiu in spite of it 
being universal in China, whence the Japanese borrowed so much of their culture. 
On the other hand, the coast Indians of British Columbia and the adjacent islands, 
who are (or rather were) noted tor the lavi-sh toteinistic decoration of almost 
all their ornaments and gear, extended the .same to their boats ; large oblong 
eyes contained within slightly curved lines are conunon forms of this orna- 
mentation. (PI. XIX, fig. 14.) 

In the British Museum collections are four models of large dugout canoe-- from 
Queen Charlotte Island and neighbourhood which all show the presence of oculi. 
In one of these, where the canoe is painted black except at the fore end. an 
anthropomorphic eye with eyelid (PI. XIX, fig. to) C outlined in black low down 
upon the impainted bow region. All the others bear eyes of the typical elongated 
'ub-rectangular toteinistic form. In one instance there is a single one towards 



FIG. 11. — El.OXG.CTED OCULVS CH.CR.CCTERISTtC OF AXXaMITE BOATS. 


each en<l. with a good deal of red. green ainl black conventional line patterns. 
Another has a fairlv realistic eye on each bow with an elongated totem eve at the 
extreme end of the stem region, with a round one beliind it ; at the stern two 
totemisfic eyes are jiainted within a red network. The fourth canoe is fantastically 
decorated vith toteinistic mask faces a.s well as with. eyes, the faces towards one end. 
a ronventional eye at the other ; totem eyes are also paiiitvl low down amidships. 

Another model, from Vancouver Island. B.C.. in the Liverpool Museum, is 
decorated at each end with sub-rectangular eves. 

From the foregoing notes it is clear that the custom of decorating the bows 
of boats with oculi is far more general and widelv spread in the Indo-Pacitic region 
than is generallv realized. The custom is found at the present dav in a chain, 
practically unbroken, along the coast of Asia from the south of India, along the 
shores of the Indo-Chinese peninsula and of China. an<l thence across the Pacific 
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to the coast dwellers in British Columbia. We know also from the frescoes oi 
Ajanta that it extended in the early centiu-ies of the Christian era up the west coa^t 
of India. 

Three distinct groups may be made out : — ■ 

(a) The Indian, characterised by distinctly anthropomorphic form, and 
frequently supplemented by a “ moustache-like ” accessory device ; 

{b) The Mongolian, a conventionalized form without any accessory device, 
round and boss-shaped among the Chinese, elongated and flat anioin; 
Malays and Aiinamite< ; 

(c) Mixed totemistic and anthropomorphic forms employed by the shore people 
of the Pacific coast of Canada. 

Regarding the last of these, I consider that the totemistic forms have originated 
within the tribes using them and have no ethnological importance apart from that 
attaching to the general totemistic customs of these people. But, as we have seen, 
the totemistic eye is sometimes replaced or reinforced by a more realistic form 
distinctly of anthropomorphic tyjie. A-s the^e people ate undoubtedly largely of 
Mongoloid origin, and as the Chinese, Annamites. and some Malays employ oculi 
conventionalized into mere .symbols of the human eye. I am inclined to think that the 
second British Columbian form is more clo.'-ely akin to the original type than 
those employed by the modern Chine.se and Annamites. and that the latter are 
conventionalized forms of such a higher type of oculns as that preserved by the 
British Columbian Indians. The latter eye is much more nearlv related to the types 
common m India, and lienee it wovd'l seem that the Chine'e ami Annamite form^ 
are degenerate, and that the time was when a truly anthropomorphic and realistic 
form of oculus wa.s found continuously along tlie southern and eastern coasts ot 
Asia from M esterii India to Northern China, and thence acro's the Pacific to what i- 
now British Columbia. All these forms probably originated from those of India, 
and it now remains to trace the origin of the boat oculi of India, as the immeiii;!' e 
parent form of those found further east. 

The key to this problem is to be found. I believe, in Egvpt. Everyone 
accjuainted with the anticjuitie.s of that country is familiar with the Uzat (or uchat) 
ornament, commonest of all ancient Egyptian amulets against the evil-eye. Thi- 
represents the eye of the hawk-headed deity Horns, and is also associated with the 
sun-god Ea. As an oculus it is .seen on the ftmeral boats that ferried the deao 
to the abode of O.siris (text-fig. 12) ; it is also seen on the bow.s cJ some of the 
toy or model boats placed with other objects of everyday utility in the mumiiy 
chamber that the dead might find at hand, when wanted, the .^ame mean.' of travel 
to which he was accustomed before death (PI. XIX, fig. 1). 

The hawk-eye of Horu.s (Fig. 13) ha.s several peculiaritie- : the evebrow i- 
heavily outlined, while above and below the eveball a band of kohl, .'till affected 
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by Egj*ptiaii ladies to enhance their charin', i? distinctly indicated, continued at the 
outer corner into a strongly marked backn’ardly directed band, ending bluntly. 
A third characteristic is the short ''.-ertical bar below the centre of the eye and the 



no. 12. — PEOW or ax .cxciexi eoypti.vx pcxee.cl baroe. siiowixc; a slightly MoniriED 

UZAT EYE AS OCYLrS ( CETEU MASPERO). THIS FORM IS LESS TY'PICAL TH-4X rSY-AL .AXD 
APPROACHES VERY CLOSELY THE ” MOUSTACHE ” FORM OF CERTAIX IXDIAX BO.ATs. — Ctmi 

uno B.c. 


backwardiv directed Iona- curved line, arising from the same point as the vertical 
one. These two hues below the eye indicate certain markings said to be 
characteristic of the arrangement of the short feathers below a hawk's eye, "and are 
invariablv shown when the eye of Horns is depicted. 



fig. 13. — A SACRED EYE ui IHE SUX-GOD, IXCISEU CFOX EAc}t ROW OF A RLACK GRVNlTr. COAT 
BEARIXG A SEATED STATUE OF QUEEN' MUT-EM-UAA. WIFE OF THOTRlrES TV (yVIIT 
DYNASTY; C. B.C. 1,100). NO. 379 OF THE BRITISH MUSEU.M COLLECTION. 

Comparison of this svmbol of the Egyptian goil with sucdi form' ot the Indian 
oeulus as are a.ssociated with a ’Auou.stache " (text-figs. 3-7 and PI. XIX, 
figs. 3 to .S) .suggest at once the identity of this ” moustache device with the 
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curved leather line below the hawk eve of Hoius. Actual similarity is not to be 
expected ; the lap^e of 3,500 or -l.OOU year? is ample to accoimt for the differences 
lu'esent, even if orieiiiaily the Indian form wa- ilirectlv derived from the 
Egyptian. The fact that the Indian device varies greatly in its position and form 
i> indeed stront; proof of its high anthpiity, for no Indian can explain its signiticance. 
merely following a custom in use by' his fathers ; if one employ's a simple pattern 
in conjunction with another, without luulerstanciing of its meaning or oriRin. 
unintelligent changes in form and relative position are certain to arise, and thi- 
I feel sure is what has happened in the case of this feather pattern of the Eye of 
Horns, in use now by a people of a different religion ignorant of the iiieaiiing of the 
device they u-^e. 

In other paper.s I have attempted to .-show that the catamaran.s ot the Etmt 
Coast of India are modelled upon the ancient Egyptian form of reed raft d with thi- 
weightier and more direct corroborative piece of evidence, the inference is strensthened 
that there are close ethnological affinities between Egy'pt and the Coromandel 
coast of India, where custom.s are still extremely archaic and little affected either by 
Eiu'opean or Hindu cultine. It is my belief that these affinities are due fundamentally 
to racial relationship, and that a strong strain of the same blood as that which 
produced the Egy^itian type is present in these lowly fisherfolk of the East Coast 
of India. Both apt ear. therefc>re. to be offshoots of that race at present termed 
the Mediterranean. If so. this strengthens my theory that this race or their direct 
progenitors peopled a tract extending from the Jlediterranean eastwards through 
Egypt, Southern Arabia, and India, and thence through Indo-China into Indonesia 
and the Pacific, finally impinging on the western coasts of central and eipiatorial 
America. 

Part II. — The Mewtcrraxeax Recuox. 

The use of (iciili in the decoration of boats from religious or superstitious motive 
has been customary in the Mediterranean region from the earliest da vs of boat 
building of which we have any' knowledge. >So far a.-- we can judge at present, the 
custom appears to have originated in Egypt, where we find the ey'e of the Sun-God 
represented on the bows of the boat of the dead when the primitive ideas of vague 
spirits haunting trees and embodied in stone.s gave place to a belief in gods with 
human attributes. The model boats manned with full crews placed with the mummy 
to ensure his comfort in travelling in a future life, sometimes bear the same sy'inbol . 
there can be little doubt that boats and ships emploved in commerce and for pleasure 
and sport- were frequently provided siuiilarly with a representation of this sacrerl 
eye. How far this oculus was intended to identify' the vessel with the Sun-God 

' Hornell, .f.. " Catamarans and Iteed Rafts,"’ J/«« in Inrlin, vol. i. .June, 1021, RancLii. 

- Erman, A., in hi.s Lije in Ancient Egypt, gives a figure of a hunting boat .showing this 
device. 
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liimseK, that the boat consecrated to this deity might see witli his eves and avoid 
danger, or was used as an amulet agaimt the evil-eve is a moot point. Tn 
favour of the former explanation behi" true when the Egyptian religion flourished 
in pristine purity and strength is to be set the facts that the evc' of Horu.s arc- 
depicted on mummy coffins opposite the head in order that the dead may have the 
])Ower of seeing out. and that the boat itself is even at the present day consecrated 
to a deity in the case of certain Indian boats (the kalln dhom of Thopputhurai. and 
the large dhonis owned by Hindus iji the Jaffna peninsula of Ceylon), thereby 
identifying it with the deity whose eyes on the bow perceive danger and avoid it. 
The Chinese also universally believe that eyes are nece.ssary to boats and 'hi]>' 
to find their way safelv over the sea, and this must embody some vague idea of 
the vessel bemg sentient and as.sociated with some protective spirit or god. The 
fisherfolk of Gozo (Malta) have a somewhat similar belief ; the older generation 
look upon their boats as animate ; to them the oculi are made for the boat or it' 
spirit to see uith. and so sisnify much more than an evil-eye amulet. The alternative 
theory that oculi tcere placed on boats as a protection against the evil-eye is probably 
I orrect of the later days of ancient Egypt, when the old religion wa- becoming 
i-orrupt and complex, and when the gods were far more remote and conventionalized 
to the common people than in earlier days. Such an age is paralleled to-day in 
India and northern Ceylon : when the boat owner has some culture, and understands 
the rudiments of his religion, lie consecrates his boat to a protecting deity — it may 
be a village goddess belonging to that pre-Hindu religion of spirits and demons 
"till prevalent among low-caste Indians, or it may be one of the Hindu triad— and 
identifies it -witli the gntl : if he be limited in ideas and saturated with superstition, 
the signs he puts on his boat are merely amulets placed there in the hope of counter- 
acting the evil-eve or to propitiate some ])Ower of evil. 

The Phmnicians al.-o used oculi on their ve.sseh . if we may judge from the 
scantv evidence of their coins the Phmnician oculu.-. was represented extremely 
large and conspicuou-^. In form it appears to have been cruder and le-^^ anthropo- 
morphic than the Greek tvpe but Phamician remains are so scanty and fragmentary 
that no reliable details are available, e.xcepting that the eye was without any markings 
to .suggest it having been derived directly from the hawk-eye of Egypt. This, 
however, does not preclude Egyptian derivation, for any nation adopting the custom 
from Egypt would be prone to adapt the form of the eye to the ocular convention 
characteristic of their own particular deities ; the custom might be borrowed, but 
usually not details that would link the -'ymbol with a foreign religion. 

In the Briti'h IMuseum catalogue of the Greek cirins of Phcenicia. the coins 
of Aradus (the modern Jezireh Ruad) often show a galley with an unmistakable 
oculus, while those of S^idon also show this characteristu-. 

With regaril to the ancient Greeks, remains dating from the fifth to sixth 
centuries b.c. are particularlv rich in representations of vesseh. ]>oth round ships 
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anil war-galleys, on wliich oculi are conspicuous. Coins, terra-cotta vases, fneze- 
anil sarcophagi furnish ample evidence. Figs. 15-17 are tvpical examples. F 12 . 1-i 
i' an exceptional form. It is copied from a coin of Leucas {.icarnaria). Apparently 



IlCt. 14. PEOV OF .i GEEEK G-4LLEY DEPICTED UPON .C CoIX OF LEUC.CS (aCAEXAP.LC). E-VEOE 
OCTLI AEE BOEXE APPARENTLY IX P.AXELS ALOXG THE WASHSTE.AKE. THE FOREMOST OXE 
IS SHOWX IX PROFILE, THE OTHERS IX F.ACE VIEW. 

the wa.sh-strake at the fore-end was divided into panels, with an eye in each. Thi 
forward one shows a side-view of the eye, the other two are conventional forms ot 
the ei e viewed from in front. In the case of the round ships of commerce a single 
oculus was represented on each how. The custom with respect to war-gallev- 



rir. 15. OKEEE GALLEY, C. 500 B.C., SHOWING A P.AETICCL.IELY^ FIXE ANTHimpi iMoEPIIIC OCrLU- 
FROM A GREEK V.ASE, AFTER CHATTERTOX. 

varied ; in some a single large oculus was .shown on the bow (Fit;. 15) ; in others, 
particularly where the ram-like beak was fashioned into .some animal form, 
frecpiently that of the head of a boar, a second eye was painteil in the place where 
this animahs eye might be supposed to be (Fig. 16). In this instance the eve of tlw 
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boar is sliowii cluu'arteri'tically ^mall and pitr-like. whereas that on the side of the 
high bow platform — an early example of forecastle — is of eiionnous relative size, 
and manifestly anthropomorjduc. The latter was the real oculus. tliat identified 
with the spirit of the boat ; the former should not be classed as an oculus. being 



FIG. IG. — PROW OF A GREEK G.ALLEV FROJI .CX ATHENIAN V.VSE IN TUF. BRITI'il .MUSEUM - NO. B .tOSi. 

.5th century B.C. 

incidental to the fanciful fashioning of the ram-like ro'irum into an ornament to 
add to the artistic design of the vessel. 

Of about the same age {circa sixth century b.c.) i- a wonderfully interesting 
collection in the British iluseum of terra-cotta models of ships and boats of 
diverse shapes, excavated at Amathus in f’vprus. Several of these show 



no. 17. PROW OF A CREEK GALLEY. SHOWING TWO OCULI, 1 R. >M A i olN IJEMI.TRII s 

POLIOKERTES. KING OF M.ACEUON. B.' . ;!Oi;n^j. BPaTIsH .MLSLr,%l cOLLF.iTION. 

large oculi on the bows (PI. XIX. titr. P')! Thc^e oculi are characteri'tically semi- 
lunar in shape, crossed ver'dcallv by a thick _bar represent iiu; the iris and pupil, 
with a heavy evebrow- outlined above. Tlie-e rtid.e models are probablv similar to the 
boats of that fleet of httv. s^nt liv Kinvra-. Kiin; of ,\matliU'. ,is Ids contribution to 
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the Greek caii^e at the >iege of Trov — an act for which lie incurred the wTath ot 
Aganiemiiond 

Coming to Eoman days, we find the >aine cu>tom followed, but here only a 
'ingle oculus on each bow was employed : none was ever jilaced upon the rostrum 
Ilf war-gallevs. 

At the present time the use of oculi, particularly in the case of fishing boats, is 
juevalent in Sicily, Malta and Portugal ; in southern Italy strong traces of its recent 
prevalence exist, and traces, still weaker, are to be found in northern Italy and in 
France. Probablv some of the out-of-the way ports on the Mediterranean coa't ot 
Spain would yield instances, whilst, iji view of its prevalence in greatest vigour 
in the ports of eastern .Sicily, once the most important colonies of ancient Greece, 
we may infer that it also survives in Greece and it- islands. It does jjot appear 
to persi.st in EgyjU or amongst the native coa.st population of north Africa, the reason 
being the .same a.s that which ha.s caused its disapjiearance from Muslim-owned 
.shipping in India — the Prophet '.s injunction against the employment of anthropo- 
morphic designs. 

Sicily. — As Sicily is the present-day centre of the oculus survival, I shall 
first describe the forms it assumes in the different ports, all observed personally 
during a visit paid to this island in 1920. 

As is to be expected on the theory of derivation from a Greek source, the boats 
of Syracuse are more coiisistently decorated with an oculus than any others. The 
large boats of the fishing fleet that hail from this port nearly all bear it, as do the 
small harbour boats. Among the .smaller Syracusan coasters, characterized as are 
also the larger fishing boats by a well-marked projection beneath the bow that is 
the direct de.scendant of the classic ro-strum, the oculus is also occasionally to be 
seen. The form assumed is local to Syracuse. It is most curiously conventionalized ; 
the opening of the eye is shown elongated, but the pocket at the inner corner has 
been exaggerated, while from the opposite end rises a fringed line that curves over 
the eye in the fashion of a scpiirrel' stail (PI. XX. fig. 1). Xone of the fishing boats 
show.s any serious deviation from the type ; in one case I noted the omission of the 
squirrel-tail eyebrow from the oculi of a small coaster. The fishing boats are 
sometimes gaily decorated in the region of the bow and along the upper strakes, 
as seen in Fig 18. Inside, they show little ornamentation, in contrast with tho.se 
of Catania next to be described : it is noteworthy, however, that a half-sun with 
conventionalized human features is commonly painted on the short decking at the 
aft end (Fig. 20). 

The fisherfolk of the neighbouring city of Catania, in spite of the flush of 
modernity and commercial activity that pervades its external life, are deeply 
imbued with superstition, and the cult of the oculus prevails nearly, if not quite as 


* Ewiluthins, p. S27. 
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treiierallv. as at S^'racu'e. where the lmk'^ M’ith Okl Greece still subtlv dominate tin* 
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life of the people. In its form the Catania, oculus i-, (p.iite different from that of 
Svraciise ; it shows a rounded eye with ttvo ublicpiely curced hues above, the lowi*r 



FlO. IS.— FORE END OF .t MODERN .SVR.WUS.iX FISHING BO.IT. BESIDES V I H.IR.U.TERISTIC FORM 
OF OCULUS. THESE BO.UTS KET.II.V THE VF.STIOE OF A ROSTRU.M ; NOTE .U.so THE MOP-LIKE 
DECOR.ATION OF THE .sTE.M-IIEAD. 

one representing the upper eyelid, merging with the upper edge of tlie eyeliall, and 
the other the eyebrow, free and parallel ivith the one below (Fiu, dl and PI. XX, 
fig. I’O.) 

Living under the baleful shadow of Etna, with the remembrance of jiast 
catastrophe.s deeplv bitten into their inner consciousness, the fishing community. 



FIG. in. — SOLAR DISC ON TTIF. FORE IlCi. 20. — SOL.IF, OF.NAMENrATloN I ^N THE AFT 
BECK OF A CATAKIXN ri'fiHIKG BOAT. IIALl'-DEcK OV A .SVPIAf I'SAN' IldLT. 

least changed as usual of the many elements of a great cit}'. (ontiime to seek 
protection from danger by propitiatory customs. The.se are fundamentally the 
same as in pre-Christian days, but are modified in detail to ( onform with their 
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present form of Chri'Tianity — Roman Catholu-i^m. Thu.- it Lome.-> that on the 
Cataniau fishing boats the greatest ornamentation of any in Sicily is lavished. Both 
inside and outside they are usually gaiulily painted with figures of saints, cherubim, 
flower -garlands and arabesques. On the lower part of the high vertical stem head 
a figure of the heroine saint of Catania. Santa Agatha, is sometimes depicted, while 
on the stern quarters of many the figtrres of the three other saints greatly revered in 
Catania — San Alfio. San Filadelfo and San Cirino — are often painted, sometimes 
with considerable artistic skill. Some add to these the patron saint of the owner. 



FIG. 21. — rOEE END OF .A. FISHTN’G BOAT OF CAT.ANIA. FOR DESCEEPTIOX SEE TEXT. 

]iaiuted on the stern post. But while the great majority of these boats bespeak, at 
least outwardly, the devout adherence of owner and crew to the most extreme form 
of Roman Catholicism and who appeal for protection to all the saints held in greatest 
veneration locally, a small proportion retain, either alone or in combination with 
Christian symbols and figure.s, what I am convinced is an older and pre-Christian 
scheme of decoration. In these, in addition to an oculus on the bow, the principal 
other ornamentation consists of anthropomorphic representations of the sun’s disc. 
The absence in the majority of such boats of rich decoration and particularly of 
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(Christian emblems and images of saints, so common in the smaller boats, is most 
'isnifieant. This type is nsiially characteristic of the larger fishing boats v.dtlioiit high 
-Tem post. On thc'C a large, rayed, solar half-disc, representing the rir-ing sun. with 
iiidely formed eyes, nose and mouth within the disc, is painted on both bows and 
also on the quarters (Fig. 22). This solar decoration is still more empha'ized within 
the boat, where on the short fore-decking, usually painted blue, is a large red disc- 
in the centre on which is the sun's anthropomorphic visage painted in black. 
Encircling the red disc is a wide yellow circle on which the rays are shown usually 
in a crenate pattern in black (Fig. 19). The blue ground obviously rejnesents the 
blue of the Mediterranean sky. in which the risen sun is set. a fiery disc, emitting 
golden rays. It is significant to note that this solar ornamentation of the fore deck 
is common to all the fishing craft of Catania : those covered externally with figure- 
of saints equally with those that cling to the representation of the sim on bows and 
quarters, and appear thus to contemn the protection of Christian saints. It would 
appear that the owners, like those Hindus who attend fe.stivals at celebrated 



FIGS. 22 AXD 23. — SOL.tE DECORATIONS OX THE BOWS AXU QC.ARTERS OF CERTAIN CA.TAXIAN 

FISHING BO.ATS. 

Christian and Muhanimedau shrines in India, desire to safeguard themselves fully 
by offering devotion to the old gods as well a.- to the new. In two extreme case.s 
this dual devotion went so far that a rayed solar di-^c (Fig. 23) was painted on each 
bow and each quarter in company with a galaxy of local snint.s. In both instances 
the solar disc was low down just above the water line. 

This association of the i-un with the oculu- goes far to prove that the lireek 
oculus was derived from Egypt, for there the sacred eye. whether a- in the form of 
the uzat amulet or as the oculus on a boat, was closely identified with the sun. The 
noth chapter of the Book of the Dead refers -pecificallv to the .-un as the eye. The 
-acred eye is also associated closely with Ea. the l^un God, for wherever this god's 
Sacred Bark is depicted, as in the jiapyrus of Ani, it bear- this symbol on the bow. 
The Egyptian boat oculus and the uzat eve are usually considerel to repre-ent the 
eye of hawk-headed Horn-, but it might be more correct to a—ign it a more 
generalized significance and simply to consider it as the symbol of the -un-god. 
Frazer says^ ; " There appear to have been few gods in Egypt who were not a+ one 
time or another identified with him (Ka). " Ammon of Thebes. Honis of the Ea-t, 


‘ The Golden Boujh, 2ail edition, col. ii, p. 149. 
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HorU' I'll Edfu. etc. . . . all were regarded one god. the 'iin. ' Kvei 

Osiri< vta.' .'Ometime-; conceived of a.^ Ra and named O.-iri^-Ra and ati eve wa-- on- 
of hi.' svniboR. Hence if the Egvptian boat <>( ulu-- be identitied with the 'iin. tli- 
<itrvival of the cii.stoin of painting an (X-ulu-i and actual >olar repn -entatioii' on tli- 
fishing boat' of Catania and Syracuse a'sunic' rlie utniO't 'ignificaiice in .mv 
I onsideration of the origin of the ancient Greek oculus. from which the inoden. 
Sicilian oculus has undoubtedly been directly ileriveil.^ 

Stars. — In a few boats at Catania I saw a 'tar 'ubstituted for the normal oculu' : 
this variation, the exception at this port, become.' the acce]ued form at Messina, 
where, at the tishiiig village close to the Faro, many of the boat' had a well-defineii 
star on each bow (Fig. ’24). This is a common amulet agaiint the evil-eye in Sicilv 



FIG. 24 .— FORE Exn OF .4. MESSIXW P1SHI5G BOAT. .V STAR HAS REPLACED THE OCCLFS. THE 
HIGH VERTICAL STEM BEARS AT THE STADUT .4 S.MALL WOODEN GLOBE ON 4VHICH .ARE INCISED 

SJLALL STABS. 

and in Italy ; I have seen a large dried starfish (MsGiias) hung above the doorway 
of a fisherman's house in a Calabrian village opposite Messina, and small ones are used 
as amulets among the Chioggia fishermen — an intensely superstitious folk. This 
.sub.stitution of a star for an oculus is very prevalent in M'estern Europe, and as we 
shall see is founil ipiite commonlv throughout Italy. France and Belgium. It' 
presence must be attributed to tlie loss of the feeling that boats are sentient (Gozoh 

^ Jt i' al'o ])ossibIe that the .Niciliaii representations of tlie sun are connecteil with the 
< ireek custom of consulting the Delphic oracle Avhen any Greek city contemplated the founding 
of an ovcisea colony. Phoibus AfKillo being the god who spoke through the mouth of the 
oracle, and the god under Avhose auspices the settlers sailed forth and founded the new cit\ . 
it may well be that the tishernien and sailors of the colony held Apollo in special reverence and 
sought his protection by the pictorial displac' of his emfilem, the sun, upon their boats. 
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or under the protection of saint, spirit or deity (SiciU'. India. ('e\lon). In it- place 
this symbol at best is but an amulet asiaiii't the evil-eye (Italy), and at its lowest 
as it usually is (France and Belgiiini and even England), h a decoration ])Ut there 
out of mere habit or thoughtless imitation (Fig. 3.j). 

Forms of the oculus, entirely different from those characteristic of the east 
coast of Sicily, occur in the ports on the west and notthern coast.s. centering in 
Trapani, built on the site of the rarthaeenian and Roman port of Dre]janum. This 
West Sicilian type of o(;ulus is extremely ilegenerate, cijiisisting of a large circle 
roughly daubed on each bow. with a central spot within Xo care is taken 
to make the circle neatly nor to form it into an ornament. At Trapani it is 
nearly always confinetl to the small double-ended boats used for inshore work 
and for sponge-fishinu at Sfax (Tunisia). These boats have the bottom and lover 
part of the 'ides painted black usually, and it is on the upper [lart of this black 
area at the bow that this crude oculus i' daubeil. It is noticeable that the colour 
used is generally red (PI. XIX, Fisr. 29). 



no. g.j. TORE ESI) or .1 SJI.SLL l-tsHlXc. BO.IT rlO. gO. — ri'HIXi. Do.IT o.'- TER.MIXI I.UEi'.liSK 

OF PALERMO, SHOWIXU THE PEcTUAl: FORM WITH .\ S.MaLL ))!'( . THE VESTIlU; o!' \V 

OF COX'VEXTIOXALIZED 0( CI.I S — A [..IRCU: ol CH's. I.oW iioWX o\ THE lloW . 

RED CIRCLE AXD CKN'TRM, DOT. 

At Palermo the same kind of uculiis is seen, ami it.' location is the 'ume. low vlowu 
on the bow (Fig. 25). But there it h not confined to small tislung bc>ats, though 
it is only auioiig these that it is lairly common ; occasionally but very rarely the 
large gallev-like ffshiiij; boats used in dee])-se.i fishing follow the same custom ; in 
one of the few cases I noted, both stem ami stern were thus decorated, but the oi-idi 
on the bows had each two eoncentm- eircle.s. while tho.se cm the i|uarters had the 
normal single one. Several of the small boats had also one at each end on each 
side (PI. XX, Fig. 2). A few of the sm.dl Palermo boats substinite ,l cross within 
the circle for the U'ual central s])ot. 

At Termini Imerese. 37 kilomctn's ea't of Palenuo. ihe rude circular oculus 
has degenerated into a red disc. 1.'. to 5 ii'ches in diainerer. j .i Hired oii the bow 
(Fig. 26). Few boats, however, arc thus decorated. Of two i‘.xainined the di.scs 
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vreve low down, at nr p\’en below the water line, painted on the extensi(jn upward.^ 
of the dark < oloured bottom. In one imtance there was only one disc on each bow 
and none on the 'tern. The other had one disc on the starboard .side, but two on the 
port ; these latter were arranged one behind the other. In this same boat two 
discs also occurred on each cpiarter of the 'tern arranged roughly in similar manner 
to those on the port bow. I have nl'O seen, but rarely, red di'C oculi on small 
Palermo fishing boat'. 

At Palermo, the properly formed oculus i.s aho seen, but it is conhned to the 
larger-sized fishing-boats used fur drift netting and which have a high stern-post. 
These boats are often gaudily painted with longitudinal stripes of bright colour 
along the side' and with various decorative figures in one or more of these band' 



FIG. 27. — L.CEGE risHIVG BO.iT Ol' r.CLEKJlO WITH WELL-FOEMEU OCfLCS AKD LAVISH 

OKVAMEXT.VTIOX. 

(Pig. 27). The form of the oculus is a regular ellipse in black with a large black pupil 
in the centre. The lashes are usually distinguishable in freshly painted boats. 
Immediatelv below the oculus is a wedge-shaped area painted red. On this is 
commonly painted a. invthological sea-horse, the head and fore-legs horse, the other 
half drawn out into a long coiled fish tail. On the tall stern post is often painted 
the figure of the Jladoiina. Unlike the somewhat related C'atanian boats, there are 
no painted figures on the deck or on the combings, but it is suggestive that the short 
deck fore and aft i' nearlv alwavs painted red. whatever be the scheme of colour 
bands on the outside, which varies with the fancy of the owner or the builder and 
for which no definite convention jirevails. 

Excepting the last described form of oculus. it would .'cem that the est 
Sicilian oculu' has hail a dift'erent origin from that of the East Coast. The latter, 
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so far as S^Tacuse and Catania are concerned, has carried on the Greek tradition 
far more strongly than other cities in the island ; Greek colonization and domination 
began earlier and lasted longer there than elsewhere in the island, and indeed for 
some hundreds of years the two coasts were under separate domination — the east 
under the Greeks, the west first under the Phoenicians, and then under the 
Carthagenians. So, too. dining Saracenic rule, the invaders' power and influence 
were far more strongly felt in the west than in the east. Palermo being their capital. 
It is therefore tirobable that the western type of Sicilian oculus is derived from a 
Phoenician source, and that this accounts for the radical difference in form. Or. 
possibly, though far less probably, the change from the anthropomorphic tc'pe to 
one that is at best a geometrical convention of the object is due to the 
Muhamniadaii objection to the former, as infringimr one of the Prophet's strictest 
injimctions. It may even be that both influences have combined to produce the 
existing type. fVe have reason to believe from the evidence of their coins that the 
Phoenician oculus was of an exaggerated size and of simple form, hence if a specially 
large oculus. nece-^sarily somewliat rounded, be converted into a purely geometric 
form without any semblance to the conventionalized human eye. the result is liltely 
to be just .such a form as is found in Palermo and Trapani — a large circle with a 
central spot. 

Eegarding the Palermo boats with well-formed conventional oculi related 
closely to those of the east coast, I am inclined to think that these are migrants from 
that locality. This type of boat closely resembles the one characteristic of that 
region and differs entirely from any to be found at Trapani, a port where changes are 
slow to take effect and nor clamant for increased supplies of fish as i-^ the metropolitan 
city of Palermo. That this particular type is not found in Trapani, is, 1 consider, 
very strong evidence that it is an intruder from another district. The wealth of 
outward adornment in contrast to the sombre and usually unornamented hulls 
of the Trapani and smaller Palermo boat-, and the lyresence of Christian images and 
symbols, all connect these boats with those of Catania. 

HIalt.v and Gozo. — In Malta (apart from Valletta Harbour), and still more in 
the adjacent and more primitive island of Gozo. the cult of the oculus flourishes 
in greater vigour than anywhere else I know of except in Eastern Sicily ; nowhere 
else are it-, powers so firinlv believed in. and its influence agaiust evil and bad luck 
recognized. Very manv of the three principal types of fishing boats. feriUns, lozzus 
and caijiecs (cavic[ues). follow the custom of placing oculi on their bows. The big 
Gozo cargo and passenger boats named dfilaisa fal-pn-ss also carry it : only on the 
harbour boats of Valletta has it degenerated and passed into other forms. 

Each oculus on these boats is typically carved in relief in wood, and attached at 
the fore end of the triangular space at the bow lying between the .sheered fore end of 
the wash-strake and the .straight upper line of the colouring of the bottom and 
bilge strake. This triangular area is called the ” moustache " (Maltese, mustacc) ; 
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it is Equally painted red. Jlr. G. Caruana. to whom I owe many of the tletails given 
ill thi' section, informed me that if there be mourning in the family due to the death 
of a prominent member, the red is replaced by black or by dark blue. The beadinir 
under the wa5.h-.strake is also usually repainted blue or black in such circumstance^. 

The form of the oculus is characteristic. Great prominence is given to tli- 
eyebrow, as is also done at Syracu'e ; it is thick, heavy and binliy, its hairy nature 
represented by coarse oblique curved ridge.s as -liown in Plate XIX, Fig. 33, and 
text-fig. JS. The orbit is elongated and rather narrow, a charai teristic of the 
Maltese and East Sicilian ociilus. in contrast with the rounded form seen in 
Western Sicily. Usually the eyebrow is painted yellow. The ])upil i.s colouie^. 
dark blue or black, with the eyeball white outlined in dark blue. On a few boats 
I noted a deaenerate form where the evebrow wa.s omitted. 



rlG. Jjj. — FORE EXD OF A JIALTESE LOZZC. THE OCULCS HAS A VERY HEAVILY MARKED 

EA'EBROW. 

The use of the oculus is by no meaii.s universal in these islands ; at Marsa 
Scirocco and at St. Paul’s Bay in Malta, while oculi were common at the time of my 
visit, the majority of the boats were without them. In Gozo the custom prevail' 
more generally, but forty years ago, according to Mr. Caruana, none had abandoned 
their use. 

In Malta the oculus appears to be looked upon as little other than an evil-eye 
amidet. In Gozo an older conception prevails, the oculus being regarded, thoui/h 
vaguely, as the emblem of the guardian spirit of the boat. The fishermen, or certain 
of them, U'sociate loo.sely the success or good luck of a boat with its eyc'. " 
Jlr. (.i. Caruana, who belongs himself to Gozo, related a significant incident 
concerning a newly-built fishing boat that had belonged to himself ; carved oculi 
had as u.nial been affixed upon the " moustache ” before launching. The boat had 
phenomenally good fortune on her first day's fishing, and this continued for some 
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tini 0 to tile great >;iti-'lartion of owTier ami ciew. But one inoi'n m^r it was found 
tliat one of tlie ociili had been slashed as ])v a knife and halt rut awav. It was 
inferred that some other h'dieriaan wa^ jealous of the boat's heauv eatehe' of fi'h 
and had spitefully rut the orailus in the hope of breaking the rur- of uood liir-k. The 
crew were much perturoed and angry, and a few rlavs latei ]\Ir. (liruana found 
that a young fishernian belonging to the crew had slept nmlitlv umler the boat on 
the beach, in the hope of catching the miscreant red-handed~he ex])er ted him to 
return to complete his evil work. He toll the owner that had he caught him he 
would have killeil him — evidence of how seriou'Iv he viewed this treatment of the 
ocuhis. 

According to Mr. (.'aruaiia. who has intimate acquaintance with Gozo tishernieu. 
the older men look upon their boat as an animate being. Tliey consider it as one of 
the family, and indeed as it.< most valued member. It is because of this feeliim of 
Its animate existence that they endow it with oculi in order to see its way — 'o 'aid 
an old ti.sherinan once to Mr. Caruana when he eiiciuire(l about thi'. The 'ciise in 
which they refer to it, also clearly indicates that they consid.er it e"eiitially feminine. 
Thi# information, together with that concerning the intimate association of the 
oculus with the good fortune of the boat, although vague, and essentially iudetinite 
as it is bound to be in the case of men, like the Malte.se. ilevoted to Pauiiuu 
Catholicism, falls into line witli the theory that these ideas are the fraaiiieutarv 
relics of a belief entertained in pre-Christian days tliat by appropriate rite', a deity 
could be indu’-ed to take up habitation in a vessel and afford it protection and 
direction. .M I have pointed out elsewhere.’ this was usually, though nut 
invariably, a goddes# — hence the view of the feminine nature of boats and the 
common custom of referring to a vessel as '• .she ” and not as “ it." In Valletta 
Harbour, where custom# are subject to di.#rupti\e outside influence, being the 
headcpiartei's of the British Mediterranean fleet and a cosmojiolitaii town, the 
elegant harbour passenger boat (hihajsa (pronouiu-ed ” dhai'a "). very seldom carrie' 
true oculi. but the bows nearlv always bear some orh'ir device in sub'titution ; in 
cpiite a number of cases a connection with the formei can be tr.iced. The ftrsT 
stage of change apjiears to be the continuation of the deepiv grooved eyebrow into 
a circle, and the substitution of some svmbol for the [uipil. Commonly this svmbol 
is a flag, generallv that of IMalta — a white St. George'# cross on a red ground (PI. XIX. 
Fig. 31). A related device is seen on the bow# of British naval jiicket boat# and 
cutters, and it would be of interest to ascertain if this has been derived from the 
Maltese custom or whether the reverse ha# taken pLu e. The dceoly-grooved evebrow 
when continued into a circle would look exactly like a ring of rope, and for this it 
is usually taken. IVhat stronglv suggests that the origin of this corded circle is 
the eyebrow of the tvjiical Maltese oculu# i# that it is tyjueally coloured yellow like 


* ■■ The and Kthnoloaii .1! .sianitlL-anco of Ind’iaii Bo.u Dc'ian'. ' loc. cit. 
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the oculus evebrow. that it cut in relief and fa-^teiied t(') the lioat ' ])lank!r'u 
in the same wav a^ the true Maltese oculus. 

Once the tradition of the inward '-iuniticaiK e of the oculus di'aiipear.'. no law 
of custom remains to stabilize the form of the substituted device. At Jallett.i 
this rC'ults in a mo>t instructive series ot chanse.s which traiisfurm the original 
symbol of a flag within a corded circle into a bird device. The first step in this 
transformation is the substitution of a plain yellow circle for the corded ring around 
the inscribed flag. The next stage is the omission of the circle. leaving the flag 
alone a.s the device on the bow. After this, we find some decorative device added 
to the flag, iisuallv a bird carrying a small pennant in its beak. Finallv we have 
the omission of the flag or pennant in its beak and the triumph cif the bird, a 
favourite device : sometimes the bird carries a scroll in place of the flag, whereon 
may be painted the name of the boat. 

Although the boatmen of Valletta have lost their understanding and respect 
for the oculus. they are none the less superstitious and anxious to avert their craft 
being overlooked bv the evil-eve. by attaching to it some well-recognized protective 
amulet. The favourite one is that of the partially closed hand making the sign of 
the horns, the index finger and little finger extended. Sometimes this is placed 
on the bows in the place normally occupied by the oculus. but more frequently it is 
placed on the quarter. The Valletta boatmen either paint this symbol on their 
boats, the common cu-tom. or make relief representations in wood or metal and 
attach these to the bows or quarters as they fancy. In Sicily and Italy a horseshoe 
is similarly fa>tened upon the c^uarter or stern occasionally. 

The Maltese tvpe of oculus Mould appear to have had a common origin with 
that of Svi'acuse. and there can be no doubt that the former is the more closely 
relilted to the parent form. In the Maltese oculus the eyebrow is realistic, though 
certainlv it' relative size to the orbit is exaggerated and its appearance coarsened. 
The Sswacu'an evebrow i' so conventionalized as to become a caricature of nature, 
but in the 'hurt thick strokes that arise from the basal line, it is easy to recogiuze 
the oblique markings in the Malte.'C form. This conclusion that the Maltese and 
Svracusan type- are intimately related is easily understainlable when we learn 
from the Malte.'e chronicles that Gozo was once depopulated and afterwards 
colonized bv immigrants from Sicily. The fisher people of Malta are probably 
also largelv of Sicilian origin. Hence we infer that the Malte.se oculus preserves 
for u.s an ancient Sicilian type, from ivhich the present-day Sctracusan has 
degenerated. We wotdd further infer from this that the Gozo people came from 
the vicinity of Syracuse. 

PoKTiroAL. — From various accounts of the fishing boats and small coasters 
operated by the Portuguese, and from models in museums, it is evident that the oculus 
custom is. or was till recently, as ividely spread as on the east coast of Sicily. Indeed 
so closely akin are the Portuguese types that there can be no doubt that they arose 
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from a common source. The best account of these boats i' that entitled Estadu 
Actual dns Pescas ini Portiujal. by A. A. Baldaque da Silva. ]mblislied at Lisbcm 
by the Ministry of Marine, in 1891. Fig.-^. 29 to 32. reproduced from thi'S vork. 
show the range in ocular variation ])revailin 2 . 



FIG. 29. — FORE P.rET OF A CAHIQCE DA COSTA OF ALG.AEVE. SETUBAL AXD LISBON (AFTER 

BALDAQUE DA SiLVA). 

Taken generally, the more typical 'how a close ’resemblance to the ocuh ol 
Eastern Sicily and Malta. Especially was this .so in the case of the ociilus of the 
inuleta. an old type of Portuguese craft that has died out of recejit years. The 
niuleta oculi. as in a model in the Science Museum. South Ken'ington (PI. XIX. 
Fig. 21), are so closely akin to the Syracusan type, especially in the formation of 
the eyebrow, that if they are not nearly related by common oriuin. the two torni' 



FIG. olt. — CANOA cir CEZIMBR C AND >ETrBAr.. lOIPAKC TUE -Mor-HK\D ORNAMENT UN THE 
STEM HEAD OF THIS BOAT AND OF THAT stIoWN IN riG. 29 WITH THAT OF THE CATANIIN 
BO.AT (FIG. IS). (AFTER B VLDAQVE DA 'ILVcL 

show a remarkable parallelism. This resemblance cannot, however, be fortuitous, 
for actual relationship is proved when we compare the design of bow in the two 
types, Portuguese and Syracusan. Keference to Fig. 18. a ty'pical Svracusan 
fi.'hing boat, shows that the stem head ornament is precisely the same as that of the 
cahique of Algarve. Setubal and Li.sbon. depicted in Fig. 29. and abo with the canoa 
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"t I’eziiiibra and Setubal (Fig. oU). All tliret ^how a form of tiirbaned '.temhead 
derived from t>iie on vdiich the skin of a ^aeri^ic•ial goat (Sicily) or of a rabbit (Gozo) 
has been hung. Adiether the intimate mediaeval connection that once existetl 
between Spain and Sicily ha' anything to do \vith this similarity 'eeni' more than 
doubtful ; the more probable explanation iperhaps is that this community of design 
in at lea't two outstanpling featiuxes. between the boat.s of Portugal ami those of 
Syracu.se. imlicates that there was a greater agreement of custom among the shore- 
'Iwellers of the Jlediterranean 1.500 years atto or more, than we are usually jirepared 
to admit ; possibly the mop stemhead is a relic of iMuhammadan influence. 

The oculus of the fishing boat of Buarcos (Finn 31) exhibits an unusual and 
(legeiierate form of oculus apj.-arently paf no special interest. That of the caldo 
"f Algarve (Fiii. 32) is more iuterestiun. as it is of that i-ery rare form in which the 
eye is shown in profile. The only other iicstance of thi.s form that I can recall is 
on a galley depicted on a coin of Leuoas in Acarnania, where, as seen in Fig. 14, 
the torernost of three eyes shown upon the wa.sh-strake appears to be of this form. 



1 IG. .al. — FISHTXG BOAT OF BU.CKCOS WITH riG. 32. CAL.tO OF ALG-AEVE WITH SPIKE-.CKMED 

GREATLY DEGEXEB.ATE OCULUS (.AFTER STEM .AXD EE.ALISTIC OCULUS (AFTER 

B.ALDAQUE DA .STLVAl. B.VLD.AQUE DA SILVa). 


Ix.ALV. — 111 Italy, as apart from Sicily, the use of the oculus is now comparativelv 
rare on the western coast ; on the Adriatic coast survivals are, I believe, still fairly 
p ouimon, but the intormation at my command is too meagre to permit of any 
lie.scrifptions being given. 

In the neighbourhood of Aaples aiipf Leghorn — localitie.s with which I am 
fiuniliar — a true oculus is never seen now. At Naples, however. I have seen, but 
e ery rarely, a coujile of rudely drawn circles on the tiny breakwater just behind the 
- tern head (Fig. 33). These appear to be vestigial oculi. On the bows of a few other 
bpiats in this neighbourhood I have also seen indications in the form of small disc.s 
.itifl rings (Fig. 34). 

Much more frecpient are stares on the bows in the place tvhere the oculi are 
imually located, and similar to those already described from Messina. In one case 
ii small coaster at Torre del Greco had both a circle and a star on each borv. The 
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iibiect ot ])lacins .'tar^ on boats is. I was inturn'ied. as protection atjainst the evil- 
eye. 

At Leglioni I lia\-e als(-) ^eell a few bo^lT^ with stars on the bo\v--. 

Feaxce. — In France, especially on the south coast, the custoui of placing 
-tar.s on the bow' of boats i.s more common than elsewhere. At Toulon, lor example. 



FIO. 33. — BOWS .VXD stem of a XE.4POLITAX 
FISHIXa BO.CT. TWO CIRC ULAE OCCLI 
DECOE.CTF THE Tl'RE SIDE OF THE LITTLE 
BRE.AKWATER ABAFT THE STEM. 



BO.AT SHOWIXO ofFLAR DEVICES. 


out of til Open fishing boats examined lb bore star.s on the boW', a few even had 
two (Fig. 35). The same boats have a peculiar form of stem tsTminal. The end 
of the stem-iiost is ohliouelv truncate : on each side is a cushinn-like rounded i h.eek 



ITU. ;!.j. — fore EXD or .A TOCLON FIslIINO BOAT, WITH THE liuWS DECOll.VTLL) WITH i Wo s lARs ; 
-VOTE THE CrSHIOX CHEEK OV THE EXTREMITY' or rilE rRoLoVO.VTIO V or Till: ■'TKM. 
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made of a separate piece nailed on. These " cheek.- ” are irenerally painted red : 
the weneral appearance strike.-; one a- distinctU phallic, hut I am inclined to think 
that it i^ more probably a modification of the -kin-clad knobbed stem-post once 
coiniuou in Sicily. Malta and Portuaal. The star decoration of the bows is equallv 
common at Marseilles. 

On the Seine and the Ehone, and elsewhere in France and in Belgium, the canal 
barges and steam tiurs in verv manv ca-ies have a irreat coloured triangle (usualh' 
red), the " moustache " as it is named in Malta, on each bow. It is often margined 
with a narrow white line and in a considerable mimf>er of instances I have seen a 
star painted upon this red ffround. one on each bot\. There can be little doubt 
that this star decoration is a modification of the oculiis. and that on the .shores of 
the Mediterranean it is put on boats purely as an amulet against the evil-ete. In 
northern France and in England, where occa-ionally it i.s also met with, the original 
motive has been forgotten, just as has happened in respect of the field scarecrow, 
now never linked in the mind of English people with its original object as a device 
to protect crops from being " overlooked ” and thereby injured. In such cases the 
star has become a meaningless decoration placed in t^osition from some obscure 
instinct to follow this particular custom. 

All the sketches illustrating this paper are made from my own photographs 
and field drawings with the exception of figures 7. 11. 12. 15 and 29 to 32. I 
have to thank my assistant, Mr. K. R. Samuel, for the great care he has taken to 
make the finished drawings both artistic and technically accurate ; without them 
my notes would lose much of their value. 

Posticript. 

Since vwiting the preceding notes. I have found oculi with an a-sociated device 
on Hindu-owned fishing boats belonging to the port of Tondi and to adjacent fishing 
villages on the western margin of Palk Bay. This observation extends considerably 
the southerly range of this custom in India. 

These Tondi boat.s are large plank-built craft of canoe shape ; each is provided 
with a stout balance-board made from a heavy palmyra plank laid athwart the 
boat amid'hips. the ends projecting several feet on each side. The stem head and 
the top of the stern-post are usually daubed vermilion in Hindu-owned boats : ui)T 
so in those belonging to Muhammadans. 

Each oculus is a crudely daubed ellqrse with a round spot in the centre (Fig. 36) : 
underneath it is a zig-zag line which I have no doubt is a degenerate form of the 
scroll device occa.sionally seen on the inasula boats of the Coromandel coast and on 
the canal boats of the Kistna and Godaveri deltas. The fishermen can give no 
explanation of its significance other than that it is the customarv device upon theii 
boats. 



J'jd/ftiJ of the Ro.jai Anthropological Instdate, Vol. Llll, 1923 , Plate XIX, 
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The zig-zag is slightly swollen eT enlarged at its hinder end ; this probabh- 
lepresents the tenninal short coil at the posterior end of the curved device seen ni 
the Horus eye. 

If my interpretation be correct, this observation of the degeneration of a scroll 
device into a zig-zag or chevron form, mav help materiallv in arriving at the oiigm 
or motive of .some of the crude decorative schemes seen upon the sides of otln-i 
boats in South India. 



niG. 36. — BOW OF .t TOXDI FISHIX'O BO.\T. .'HOWnN-O EVE .tXT) ZUOZAO l>LVICE BENE.tTII. 

It is also ]irobable that oculi were tonnerly in cuirent me on indigeiiou- 
Burmese river craft, for in the Pitt-Riveis Museum at U.vlord there is a model of a 
large Burmese river boat, with outboard lateral ])latfornw. provideil with large ociili 
painted in black. Each ha' a well-marked eyebrow and alsi> curved line beneath, 
a form related closelv to the Indian tyjie and entirely different ironi the Chinese iorm 
seen on sampans in Buime'c poit.s. The ]>ractice is probably loc<il or becoming laie. 
for I observed oculi on no Burmese boat' during a recent vi'it to Rangoon and Bas'ein. 


DESCRIPTION OF PL.ATE XIN. TVP£;s OF OCULI. 

Fig. 1. — Upon a model boat from an Eir>'j>tian tomb (Lniivre culIettiouE 

Fig, '1 . — Eye ot the ^Sim-lJod uimn a granite !M)at. Will dynasty (Hr holln.. Xo. o7b)- 

Fi<:<, 8 and 4. — Oculi and ” moii'-tac-he " d* vhe ii]>r)n tun ma-ula boat>. iMtdia-^ 

Figs;, 5 and 0. — Ditto on tu'O canal boat^. Ki^tna-Uudaveri delta?. 

Fig, 7. — Ditto on a nava. Colair Lakf. India. 

Fio;, 8. — (’onventi* >nalized l<'tn-< flower and tlnwer-stalk on a Chilka Lake boat 
Fig, P. — Brass ceulu?. Benares. 

Fig. lo. — ('arved and painted ncidii-s ‘Ui a .Taflna dlnini. Cevloii. 

Fbg. 11. — Incise<l cruIu'J. Kalla dlmni. Point ralimere. India. 

Hg. 12. — A tyxiieal C’hinese otulu'^. 

Fig. 13. — A typical Aniiamito ot rdu-s’. 

lig. 14. — Totcmistic form ot oiuIii>. Bntidi ( olumbia. 

I’ig. 1.). — 0(ulu< on a (^ueeu Fharlotte l.Nland dugout. 

Fig. 16. — Rude oculu'^ npnn a terra cotta model Imat. Amathii^. Cyiirn-^ (f’. nth < entiiry B-c 
I'igs. 17—20. — Ancient Greek ueuli. c. oth century B.c. 

Fig. 21. — Oculus ot a Portugu**>e miileta. 

Hgs. 22-25. — Other Portugiieco oculi. 
i'igs. 26-28. — Sicilian oculi (Greek type). 

Fig. 20. — West Sic ihan CK iiliH (PlKenician t\pe)- 
Hgs. 30 and 31. — Degenerate oculi. Sicily and Xa]ile^. 

Hg. 32. — Star " oculus." Italy and France. 

Hg. 33. — Tc-pif al ilaltc ie oeuhi^. 

lig. 34. — Malte'^e boat device probably evolved the local form ui oeulu.'-. 

X.B. — In all tlic.^e examples the oculi face to the right, i.e. they aie tioin tlie "tarboaid bdw ot th< 
respective boats. 
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RELATION OF CRANIAL CAPACITY TO INTELLIGENCE. 

By R. \V. Reid, M.I).. F.R.C.S.. 

Profi.i.sor of Aiiatoniij, Uiiiirr-sifi (f Ahenlecn. 

AND 

J. H. Mclliuax. M.B.. Cli.B.. 

RexHjrch Assiitaid in AtKitonii/. Unim'sitj of Abei'ib^n. 

Dl’EIXg- a number of vear? anthropometric observations have been made upon 
medical student.'^, attending the L’niversity of Aberdeen. 

These 'svere carefully taken in the Anthropometric Laboratorv of the Anatomy 
Department of the University by the Profes-'Orof Anatomy and assistants, and may 
be considered as accurate as such ob.'crvations can be, since they were conducted 
i»y trained anatomi-ts in the <piier surrounding- of a laboratorv specially equipped 
for the purpose. 

A stati-stical analysis of the observations so obtained is being made, and we 
thought that it would be of intere.st to find whether the observation- pointed to a 
correlation between the capacity of a student'.- cranium and his intelligence. 

In making tlii- investigation, we decided to estimate the degree of correlation 
or concomitant variation bv the Bravais-Pearson Product Moment Formula for 
the correlation cr)efficient. 

Re-ults of investigations in this connection have already been publi.shed.'- 

Iii order to help to confirm or otherwise such re.-ults, we selected a group of 
lid male students whose ance.stors were of undoubted Scottish extraction, and who 
had studied the -ame subject- under similar conditions, and subjected the grnip 
to the simple test of comparing the capacities of the crania of the group with the 
-urn of the mark- obt<iined by the -tudeiit- of the groiqi at the professional 

'■ Kail Pear-on and .\hec Lee. "Data for the Problem of Evolution in Man," PhU.Tmni. 
Poll. Poc. Lori'l., I'ol. 196. ]i. ; Karl Pearson. ” Dn Correlation of Intellectual Ability witli 

the Size ami Shape of the Hea'l (Preliminary Xotiee), ’ Proc. Ro<i. Sur. Loml.. \mI. 69, pp. : 

Alice Lee and Maiie A. Lcwenz and Karl Pear-on. " The f'orrelation ot the Mental and Physical 
Characters in Man l Part 11 " Pfoc, Roij. So>'. LiiiiJ.. vol. 71. pp. Itl6-1 II ; lleciuaid J. (lladstone. 
■' A Preliminary Communication on some CepbalomctriL Data bearina upon tlie Relation of the 
-izc and Shape of tiie Head to Mental Ability," Jouni. Amil. nml Plii/^ . vol. .'17, pp. o39-:l46 ; 
Karl Pearson, " On tile Relation-hip ot Intelligence to t-ize and Shape ol the Head and to otiier 
Pliy-ieal and Mental ( 'haracter-.” Biouittrihi. vol. .7. pp. lu.j-140 ; W. R. .Macdonell, "On 
Pertain PliysLcal Cliaracter- of Aberdeen Medital Student-," Proc. Am'l "/"/ .iiithrop. S'oe. Ciih. 
Aberd., 1906-190-. p].. s2-94. 
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examinations in those subjects, the standard of marking being uniform in thc't- 
examinations. 

To get a fairly acuirateidea of the mtelligence of the students, \ye chose thrc* 
subjects of the medical curriculum which involved an excrci'C of memory, reasoning, 
and handicraft; viz., anatomy, phy.'iologv and pathology. 

As observations on these students were made only at the beginning and at tie- 
end of their five years of medical curriculum, we were unable to obtain preji-e 
information as to the cranial capacities of these students when tliev were examined 
upon these subjects m the middle of their curriculum. 

To gain an idea of the cranial capacity at that time, the average head length, 
head breadth, and head height were calculated for each student from nieasuiemenr> 
made at the beginning and end of his curriculum, and the product of tlu-'c three 
averages was reckoned as an index of the cranial capacity of the student at tin- 
time when he was examined upon those subjects. In estimating thi« product dm- 
allowance was made for the thickness of the soft parts overlyin.g the cranium. 

The capacity so calculated would only correspond to the actual capacity at 
the mid-point of the course if the head measurements changed at a timform rate , 
but for all practical purposes, as [Maciluiiell says concerning the growth of cranial 
measurements of Scottish student^ in Aberdeen Univer'ity during their medical 
curriculum. Tiie average' growth . . . i-- ^o very 'luall except a-- regard' 

auricular height that it suggest' a doubt whether it is woith wliile going to thi 
trouble of taking second measurt-meiit'." He e'timate' the percentage of grovrh 
for auricular height to be 3-5, and the percenta,ge for head length 1-7 and head 
breadth 1-51 [Proc. Anat. and Anthroji. Soc. Umr. Abtcd.. ir)0b-19(.>8. p. 82). 

Before coming to any finding as to the correlation between cranial ca]ia(n\' 
and intelligence of the student, we thought it neces.'ary tn tuke into consideration 
the aue and stature of the student, as these might have an inHucnce on the o-'iih. 
We therefore estimated the ciirrelation coetiicients bctwcii 

Average age and average cranial ca])acity : 

Average stature and average cram.d capacity ; 

Average age and average stature ; 

Average age and sum of mark' obtained at professional examination' ; 

Average stature and sum of marks obtained at profes'ional examination' ; 

Sum of marks obtained at profes'ional examination' and average craniai 
capacity ; 


and, by taking these into consideration, we calculated the jurtial correlation coefficient 
for the sum of marks and average cranial capacity; in other words, the correlation 
coefficient between marks and capai itv when allowance n made for variation' in 
age and stature. 
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Table I show?; that the correlation between the average age and average cranial 
capacitv is verv flight, and on calculation the correlation coefficient is found to 
be negligible, viz.. — U-Ob — 0-03. 

From Table II it i^ seen that there is a definite correlation between the average 
stature and the average cranial capacitv. and this impre.ssion is confirmed on 
calculation of the correlation coefficient, which is found to be — 0-30 ^ 0-03. 

An examination of Table III suggests that there is no correlation between the 
average age and the average stature, and this is proved on calculation of the 
correlation coefficient, which is found to be negligible, wiz.. —0-02 0-03. 

On inspection of Table IV. it i' evident tliat the correlation between Mint of 
examination marks and the average age must be extremelj- low. Calculation shows 
that it is practicallv non-existent, for the correlation coefficient is — 0-03 i 0-03. 

There is no suggestion in Table V of a correlation between sum of marks and 
the average statitxe. and this impression is ratified by the correlation coefficient, which 
is very small, — 0-()5 ^2: 0-03. 

Table VI shows that there can be little or no correlation between sum of 
examination marks and the average cranial capacity, and it is found on calculation 
that the correlation coefficient between the sum of marks obtained by examination 
and the average cranial capacity is —0-08 ffi 0-03. 

Bv taking into consideration the above correlation coefficients, it is manifest 
that the correlation between sum of examination marks and average cranial capacity 
can be but slightlv influenced by age or .stature, for there is practically no correlation 
between marks and either age or stature. This conclusion is made more precise 
bv calculating the partial correlation coefficient between marks and capacity, and 
br fin ding that it is practically identical with the uncorrected coefficient, being 
— 0-07. 

This indicates that the results v.diich we have obtrdned from the application 
■jf a simple uniform test point to the marks gained by the students observed as 
affording no index a.s to their cranial capacities, or, to put it in more general terms, 
that the size of the head of a student is no criterion by which to estimate the 
intelligence of that student as measmed by the results of his examinations, thus 
confirming the opinion already arrived at by Pearson and Macdonell that anthropo- 
metric examination of a person s head is no guide to the intelligence of its owner. 

We should wish to record our thanks to Miss Mary Eiddoch. Student of iMeclicine 
and Science, for the help which she has given in connection with the calculations 
involved in the jiroduetion of this paper. 
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Means and Standard Deviations. 


Character. Mean. Standard Deviation. 


Product of average cranial leiisth. breadth and 

height suitably corrected fur skin thicknc'"! ... -8-Oc.e. 2ti7 — b'dc.c. 


Sum of marks ... ... ... .. . . 17o-TS — l-dti 30-4 ^u-7.j 


Average age ... ... ... ... . ^l-o.ti U-dj years 1-42 _d-0o yeans 


Average .stature . . . . . . .. ... 173-48 — 0-19 cm-. b-OO „■ 0- 13.7 cm-. 


t ’orr''latioi< Cocjficu’nts. 

Average age and average cranial capacity 

— 0-ot> - 

:: U-03 

Average stature and average cranial capacit t 

tJ :>0 

-II- 03 

Average age and average statnic . 

- (1-02 

11-03 

Average age and sum of marks 

— o-u:‘> 

- 0-03 

Average .stature and sum of inaiks 

O-ti.-, 

r 0-O3 

Sum of marks and averaco cranial capaoitv 

— o-os 

- 


Partial correlation coefficient for marks and capacity 


— n-(i7. 
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Table T. — t'orrelatioo between average age arid average eranml capcicitg of 4-19 

Hudcnf': (iiiuli ) in a period of from 4 to 5 gears of their medical studies at the 
Universitg of Aberdeen. Vranud capacitg expresstd as the produrf of the cranial 
length, breadth and height. 


Avera^ie f'lanial f'apacity iin cubic oentimetfes). 
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Table II. — Correlation httweea average stature and average traniul capacity of 419 
Scottish students {huih:) in a period of from I to ~j gears of their medical studies 
at the L niversitg of Ahcrdeen. Cranial cajiocitg expressed as the product of the 
cranial length, hreadth and height. 
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Table III. L orrdatio>i hcfti't'en acenuje tuie arid uveniijr stature of 4-t9 Scottish 
sfodenfs (male) in a jicriod nf from I to .> ijertrs of thi’ir nieiH'al stioJics at the 
Unicersifij rf Aberdeen. 


Average Stature (in centimetres). 
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Age (in 
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Table IV. — Con-elation betu-een. average age and suiti of exa>niiiation -niarls of 449 
ScottieJi stinlents {male) in. a period of from 4 to 5 yeare of their jnedical dndo.s 
at the University of Aberdeen. 


.'^um of Examination Marks. 


Average 
Age (in 
years). 
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Table X.-Cunrhtion betictcn avenige stature and sum of examination marks of 
449 Scotthh students in a period of from 4 to 5 i/ears of their medical studies at 

the rniversitij of Aberdeen. 
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Table VI . — Correlidwn hetwecn sum of examination marJcs and average crnni.il 
capacitg of 419 Scottish students (male) in a period of from 4 to o gears of their 
medical studies at the Unicersitg of Aberdeen. Cranial capacity expressed as 
the product of cranial length, breadth and height. 
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4 

6 

.5 

•A 

— 

.■) 

7.> 

3575-3685 

— 

— 

— 

4 

o 

in 

10 

11 

8 

6 

4 

1 

— 

— 

07 

3685-3795 

— 

1 

1 

.■> 

1 

9 

0 

t 



6 

.> 

1 

— 

r.7 

3795-3905 

1 

1 

— 

- 

-1 

10 

10 

4 

4 

5 

1 

.1 

— 

— 

45 

3905-4015 

— 

— 

1 

1 

•> 

4 

.A 

3 

.5 


1 

1 

— 

— 

.a*a 

4015H1125 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

4 

•A 

•A 

6 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

is 

4125-4235 

— 

— 

— 


— 

,A 

-A 

— 

1 

.1 

1 


-- 

— 

S 

4235-A;345 

— 

— 

— 


— 

•A 

— 

1 

— 

— 

.> 

— 

— 

— 

5 

4345-4455 

' — 


1 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 


1 

Total 

' 1 

3 

12 

23 

43 

84 

68 

81 

. 50 

42 

26 

13 

1 

.A 

449 


Correlation coefficient = — O-OS ± 0-0.3. 
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I. — Introduction. 

The Western Division of Papua formerly includeil the uLole of tFe country between 
the Netherlands boundary and the western mouth of the Purari river, and extendeil 
inland to the boundary of the former German territory of Kaiser -Wilhelmsland . 
In 1918 the difhculty of supervising this vast area was reduced by the formation 
of a new Division — the Delta Division — between the western banks of the Turama 
and Purari rivers. 

The inhabitants of the Division are Papuans, and all the languages are of the 
character described in the Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition 
to Torres Straits, III, 1907, as Papuan. No ilelajie.'ian language is found in this 
part of the territory of Papua. 

In the present notice it has been found convenient to include the languages 
spoken just over the tvestern bor.ler of the Division in Netherlands New Guinea 
and that of the Eastern Islands of Toires Straits. One language of the Division U 
also found bevond its eastern border in Goaribaii Island, in the Delta Division. 

Tlie first records of the languages of this part of New Guinea relate to the islands 
of Torres Strait, and antedate those of the mainlauil by more than forty years. 

A few words from Eastern Torres Straits were recorded by Flinders, and in 
July. 1822, when the .'hiji ” Richmond was anchored off Minray Island, 3Ir. T. B. 
Wilson made a vocabulary. This was unfortimately lost when the ” Governor 
Readv ' was vTecked in the Straits in 1S29, but the compiler recalled some of the 
words in his Xarirttice of a Toi/oije.^ The earliest preserved list was the work of an 
Engli.sb officer, who spent four days (June 19 to 23) at ilurray I.-^land in 1833.- 
Capt. P. P. King's account of the A'oyage in search of the ” Charles Eaton,” which 
was WTCcked in the Straits in 1831. contained a vocabulary printed from the 3IS. of 


‘ Cf. Bibliography, Xo. 96. 


■ Cf. Bibliography. Xo. 31. 
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John Ii'elauil. one of the survivor-; of the wreck J A more important vocabnlarv 
of tlie hliriam language was collecteil 'luring the vovage of the '■ Flv.'' ami printed 
with another version of the earlier vocalnilarv in Jukes' Xnviii'ire.- 

The f(nmdatioii of the London Jlit^ion in 1871 increased the kmtwleuge of the 
language at Murray Island, and a spelling sheet v.as printed in 1873. The Eev. A. M'. 
Jlurray .s account of the foiuidmg of the Mission (1873) contained a new I'ocahularv,^ 
whilst that of the Eev. M. M. Gill (187G) contained the iiunieraL ol Mawata. the 
first wonE from the mainland.’^ The lir.st book in the Erub dialect of Miriam appeared 
in the same year.^ The first vocabulary from Mawata was publEhed bv D" Alberti' 
in 1880.® In 188S vocabularies of Mawata were collected by Dr. Ha'ldon. Eev. E. B. 
8avage. and JE. E. Beardniore. and a beginning was made in printim; the language." 
The existing material in all the languages of the Fly Delta was investigated by 
Dr. Haddon and myself from 1801 to 1897.® Between 1898 and 1907 the Annuid 
Reports on Xew Guinea made known .several language.s, viz.. Kiwai in 1889-90 and 
1900-1, Dabu in 1890-1. Bangu and Dungerwab in 189.j-(), and Jibu in 1900-1.'* 
Beside.s tliese. vocabularies had been collected by the Rev. James Ghalmers. the 
Eev. E. B. Riley, and others, which made it possible to give, in the Cambridge Report.’*’ 
vocabularies represeittiiiit fourteen languages of the present IVe.stern Division ot 
Papua. 

Since 1907 the zeal of the officers administerint! rlie Tetritort uf Papua !uis 
considerably increased the number of language.s known. The mis>ii )n Itas extended 
under the care of the Rev. E. B. Riley. The Kiwai languase has become well known 
and ti'ed in translations. .\ great number of the vocabularies seem to overlaji. 
■ind appear with slight variation' under dilterent name,'. The present sketch is an 
attempt to indicate the groupin.g of the vari'ius apparently related language.s. 

[1. — I.i'T or L.txi.f voF.s. 

1. .5 IT'-y/ I'f fill- Fill Hi-' r. 

MERAfKE GROrr. 

Jey. — Upper Mtrauke River. 

Mcraukc. — Coast between Kuiubc River. Xetherlands Lew Guinea, and the 
British Boundary. 

Tugcri. — Coa.'t between 138 ami 1 11 E. long. 

Murinda-Xim (A.E. 1913-11) or Mariml-Aiiim (A.R. 1917-18). — A[iparently the 
same languaue as the Tug''ri. 

Te>ro. — Ben'bach River, on laaiindary in Xetherkunl' Territory. 


1 Cj. Bd)liogvapliy. Xo. 44. 

^ Cf. Bibliogvapliy Xo. 02. 

= Bitjliography, Xo. :t5. 

■ Cf. Bibliography. Xos. S9, 90. 
■’ Cf. Bibliography, Xos. 00-69. 


s Cf. Biblio'riaphy. Xli. 1:>. 

* Cf. Biblio'iiaphy, Xo. 39. 

* If. Bibliociaphy. Xos. 3, 4. 
^ Cf. Bibhomapby, Xo 7.5. 

Cf. Ihbliogiaiihy. Xo. 10. 
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Baxgu Group. 

Bangu. — ]\[orehedd River. 

Wandatok'we. — Villages of Tumgaka and Perem (1 Peremka). on west bank of 
Upper Moreliead River. 

Tokwasa. — Villages of Asingabaar and Rabiri inland from west bank of the 
Morehead River, and village of Tonda east of the Lower Morehead River. 

Saxan'a Group. 

Sanana. — Lower Morehead River near coast. 

Potoia. — Villages of Wala. Tombuke, Mngakoni and Miboni, inland between 
Morehead River and Wasi Kasa River. 

Xoraia. — Villages of Walal, IMat.t and Runia on east bank of L'pper Morehead 
River. 

Xombuio. — Villages of Taberam. Bebdibeni. Gembet, Pongali, Derder and Rudal 
bietween the IMorehead River and AVasi Kasa River. The Dorro is related 
to this. 

INenitim. — AAVkamare Tribe north-east of Bebdibeni. 

Karigari. — Adllage of Gaganabn, 16 miles north of Taberam. 

Tanjuama. — ^Alllage of Gorigol. about 32 miles K.X.E. of Taberam. 

Patib Group. 

Dungerwab. — AVasi Kasa River. 

Dapo. — Torzo tribe on Strachan Island. Alai Kasa River and AA'asi Kasa River, 
and Bugi Tribe on east bank of the Alai Kasa River. 

Parb. — Off AA'asi Kasa River. 

Bum Group. 

Bugi. — Alouth of Alai Kasa River. 

Albayaka. — Jindabira Tribe in villages of Demeri, Boiboi. Alikadal, Alangal and 
Kuangatabin, north of the Alai Kasa and AAasi Kasa. 

Dibolug. — AA'arubi Tribe in tillages of Tobilawa and Kopu about 30 miles 
north-east of Bebdibeni. and Dibolug Tribe in villages of Gujiguji and 
Dumbasisi about 18 miles north-east of Bebdibeni. Both are north of the 
AVasi Kasa River. 

Agob. — Agob or AA'ongob tribe in villages of Bunkukalaui west of Pahoturi 
River. 

Xganiai-iki. — Tupadibi tribe in villages of Bere, AVun, Gaima and Taberatat, 
about Alabudauan Hill. 

Dabu. — ^A'illage of Sigabadra and other villages on the west side of the Pahoturi 
River. 

Gijara. — Gijara tribe in Togo village on east side of Pahoturi River. 
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]Masixgara C4roup. 

Jibu. — Bush, village at hearl waters of Binaturi River. 

Oriomo. — Oriomo River. 

Masingara. — Inland from IMawata. 

Kunini. — Coast east of Binaturi River. 


2. Lnwjvngcs of the Fhj Tjelfa. 

Kiwa: Group. 

Mawata.— Mouth of the Binaturi River. 

Perem. — Bampton Island. 

Turituri. — Village near Mawata. 

Sui. — On east coast cf entrance to Flv River. 


Iviwai. — Village.s on Kiwai Island (lasa). 

Domori. — Idand in Fly north-west of Kiwai. 

IVahuda. — Island between eastern mouth of the Fly and Bamu River. The 
same language with differences in accent is spoken at Gesoa ami Sagero. 

Hiwi. — Hiwi tribe in villages of Kaibenapi, Genapi, VCagami and Bobonani, 
IVariadai ana Sarau north of DanJra on tlie Fly River. 

Hibaradai. — Villages of Hibaradai (or Irotonapi). Mawadai (or Hauwara) ^nd 
Eriga north of Damira on Fly River. 

Sisiami. — Village on the Bamu River. 

Damerakaram. — Village between the Fly and Bamu. 

Dibiri. — Dibiri tribe in Buniki village, on Buniki Creek, one nnie from its 
junction with the Bamu. also at Piruplru. between Buniki and tlie Gama 
River. 

Urania. — Kinomeri village on Urama Island between Era Bay and Paia inlet. 

Iwaimi. — Iwainu tribe in village of Gigori on Era River. 

— Era River. 

Turama River. 

Kerewa. Village on Goaribari Bland. 

Goaribari. — Cloaribari Island . 


Miriam Grour. 

Miriam. — IMer (Murrav Island), Erub (Darnley I'land). and Ugar (Stephen's 
Island) in Eastern Torre.s Strait-. 

Gogodara Group. 

Gainia. — On west bank of Flv RiviU' opposite north-western ends of the Islands 
of Gebaro and Kiwai. 

Girara. — Between left bank of F'ly River and Head waters of the Bamu. 
Gogodara. — Villages inland from Clainia. Aketa. Barima. Bugi, Dadi, Dedo, 
Dogona, I-.ago. Kewa, Kntari. Kubu. Pigi, Prado. Marigi and M a.^atura. 
One language for the whole di-trict with local differences. 
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Adiba. — Village inland between Aramia River and tbe Flv River. 

Warima. — ^Village inland from north bank of Fly River, opposite Adurii or 
Suwanii. 

Tapapi. — ^\dllages of ITbaroniara and Bogabwi. close to and north of the source of 
the Sagero Creek, a tributary of the Lower Fly. 

3. Languages of the Fig Basin. 

Vausaku Group. 

Nausaku. — Village north of the Karigari country, between Alligator Island and 
the D'Albertis Fairfax Group. 

Toki — Marshes at head waters of a river running into the Fly River at the spot 
where the non-existent Canoe Island is marked on some maps. 

Tagota Group. 

Tagota. — Village on south bank of Fly River in 8' 2^ south lat. and ]4'2’ 28' 
E. long. 

Pisirami. — South bank <>f Flv River iu-t bt‘yond Daumori Bland. 

Tirio Group (i). 

Tirio. — Village on we>t^'rn bank of lower Fly River. 

Upper Fly Group. 

Village Y. — East bank of Upper Fly above Everill Junction in about 7° 20' 
S. lat. 

Village Z. — (? Bubwa) eaA bank of Upper Fly near MacGregor's 211 m. camp 

Lake Murrav.— Near pini-iion of Fly and Strickland Rivers. 

Tedi Group. 

Amuat. — Ea>t -ide of Tedi (Alice) River, Upper Fly. a few n.iles inland from tlu' 
bank in about -j -oT' S. lat. 

Jlarajika. — Villages on M uk River a small tributary of the Tedi (Alice) River 
on its western >iile a few miles north of 6' S. lat. 

Ort-Ambip. — IVe.st bank f>f Tedi River, about three miles north of 6' S. lat. 

Kandara. — Head waters of Muiu River in Netherlands New Cluinea close to 
boundary and north of 6” S. lat. 

Ann. — Lower Muiu River on boundary 0 S. lat. 

HI. — Note n\ < >RIHo(.R.\PHV. 

The spelling adopteil in this notice is that of the Amuud Repiuts (.m New Guinea 

or Papua, and follows the Rules for the Si>ellin(i if Cjeoqra plural IS anas for British 

Offiei.nl Use. published bv the Roval Geographical Society. 
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i\’. — N otes on (trammai;. 

The grammatieal >ti'uetiire of a ^reat many lankDiauo'i in tlu- Idt i- ijuit.- nnkiwwn. 
The best known the Kiw-ai. Y'hichha^ been aceuratelvinvevtiirareil tiv tiie Ib-v. E. B. 
Riley. His grammar however, only in i\H. Mr. Rih-v ha." aho eompileil some 
brief uote.s on the structure of Mal>iiila. Tirio. Kiinini an<l Barli. J)r. M . M. Strong 
has written some notes on Sanana and Wabuda. A few ]ilira"e" in otln-r languages 
are discussed in tlie Cambridge Report (pp- 'Jbl-.'iul ). and a Kivai uiammar is 
given on pp. dW'2-:Sld. 

1. — In Kiwai tlie "uth.v -ro denote" the "ingular number. Dual. Tiial 
and plural are indicated by word.s following or preceding the noun, or liv tlu- verbal 
affixes ; ^'fj- m h(!scTf--t‘o, thi" girl i oi hi'i'i ff foftho or ni in/ijm ln.<tic to/J'O, these 

girls two. or these two girls two ; ;ii ij'Uj'i iio/oro, those stats thi /"//-o imu nun 

r-oru)iiat. he one child calls-one ; nonru in/imi nn n- ii,i,hii i-,rniniii(in"i. he two 
children two he-calls-two : nonro nelcirn innifn n ,, Im two one ehildrt u 
he-calls-three. 

In Sanana. Dungerwab and Barb the nijun undergoes no ehauge im niinibei. 

In Kiwai the noun is declined bv postpositions ; nn re i-mlnn, Imv ran qi im n lO 
nan nio 'd-gnpui. that boy one dog itdiilled {njnn kill.gsijrn ol past m 'ign lliat verb 
has an object) ; diirnri' on inn . kangaroo blood ; oin mjin, tre<- fnnt . non jun i-in f/r/r/o/o. 
he gardeU'into entered : nmi noijn ino/o i/o. I go house to ; non nn.;ii redo i/o'in. Im 
house from went : non .s/o iinnh- /onyo roiti. he <|og through fear has ; jinnini. in 
garden ; tnilo or tutu, with hand : yi .s(oro im-inn in-i-osomn initninnyi, ito. that dog 
meat it-licks-it tongue with. 

In Barb nouns are declined by sutiixes ; „,o,/go-(/. tei tie- hou'' ; ml-niJ. to tlie 
tree; nioiiyo-innn. from the house, n-i l-i mn n. from tlie tree. In S,.n.iiia ; Bnyi n'fn 
I III, Bagenda's tooth. 

Kunini also omjiloVs sutli.xes ; J)nrn-n" . to D.iiii ; Knnini-v III Kiiiiiiii. 

2. Pronoun.''. — These apjiear in the various Imts ,(s tollows :• 


Is.!- JjbI 


MeraukG 

... Simj. 
P!nr. 


)**• 

rl- 

t.Hiia • ;■ ■ 

Pi remk.t 

... Noe;. 

tea 

TU 


Sanana 

... S^rnf. 

yi u-'.a 

h’.vaiii 

c air. nil 



tavcria t'liel 

V« II. l f.iH'! 

• .iv »i.i tcind 


Pl.n. 

yeiiilavim 

]•« tin 

\ 'uw a 

Dorro 

... 

yonii i 

ill )’ i 


Karicari 

'^hi /. 

jona 

f.ii 


Tanjuama . . 

... 

yi 11' le 

I.-.’ 1 

^ ,• 


p' 

maniiti-ym-u! > 

•’ 1 
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1st Person. 

2nd Person. 

.'!rd Person. 

Dungeni'ab 

Sinj. yond 

tx)mo, peril 

pe. j'emo. yeraom, 

yandi 


Baal, yonder, yondel 

peber 

— 


Trial, tebe, tcbendei 

j>Oiunnm 

— 


Plar. teba. argobe-niilba- 
mudi 

po-milbamiidi 

yebe, pee, yebum, 

yebender 

Parb 

•Shuj. yond 

pom 

pe 


Dual, tebene 

pebene ' 

petnmbi 


Plar. yond 

pom 

pe 

Bugi 

Si.-'ij. rmana 

bea 

bo 


Plnr. lincl.) yibi 

bibi 

bo 


Plur. (excl.) ba 

— 

— 

Dibolug 

Sing, ginnnga 

bagud 

— 

Dabu 

Sing, ngana, ana, una 

bongo 

bo, bwainen 


I>.ial. bungungaainev 

— 

— 


Plur. ngami. gagimaulidag 

bibi, bibidagTAe 

ubidag, dedonengdan 

Gijara 

Siarf. kata 

ma 

— 

Jibu 

Sing, kono 

mano 

miki 


Plur. jogjog rega 

jogjog rega 

iki 

Masingara ... 

Sing, ane 

mane 

teme-tanbe 


Dual, mane-ane. mine 

nenebinamo 

teme 


Plur. ine 

— - 

— 

Kunini 

.s'/j;'/. ane 

mane 

tabe(masc.). ta(fem). 


Dual, mine 

wene 

tepi 


Plur. ine 

weiie 

tepi 

Kiwai, Domori, 

Sing, mo 

ro 

non 

Turituri and Sui 

Dual, ninioto 

iiigoto 

neito 


Trill!, nimojbi 

nigoibi 

neibi 


Plar. nimo 

nigo 

nei 

Hiwi and Hibavadai 

•s'irty. na 

. erne 

— 

Sisiami 

Sing, mo 

oro 

noil 


Plar. nimo 

nio 

neio 

Wabuda 

Sing, mo, marapii 

oro, arapu 

miwalin. miwaburopn 


Dual, nimotere, nimoterepu 

. iiigotere. lugotcrepu 

nuteio. nuterepu 


Trial, njniobi, nimobipu 

: nigobi, nigobipu 

nubi, niibipu 


Plvr. nimo, nimnpu 

nigo, nigopii 

j nuwababigo 

Buniki 

Sing, mo 

' ro 

, nouive 


Plur. nio 

nio 

neis 

Dibiri 

Sing, domiaioi'r) 

ororora (?) 

noro (masc.),norirario 
(fern.) (?), kiphd 
(neut.)C;) 


Piur. nimo 

[ topiraC?) 

1 ediriibiru 

Pirupiru 

Sing, mo'o 

' oro 

non 


Plur. nimo 

1 — 

nei 

L'rama and Kerewa 

Sing, nio 

ro 

— 

Iwainu 

Sing, mo 

bouri 

— 

Era B 

Sing, moka 

; mo('?) 

i dubiiata other 

man) 

Turamu 

Sing, moro 

• naroii 

dubuata 

Goaribari ... 

. Sing, mo, oma. mem 

\ ro, rou 

1 no. duimata, nari, non 


Phir. nimo 

— 

nei 

! 

iliriam 

Sing, ka, kaka 

1 ma, mama 

1 e, abi 


Dual, mi (incl. ) 

rra 

; 


ki (excL) 

— 

: — 


Plur. ineriba (inel.) 

waba 

wiaba 


keriba (exel.; 

— 

— 
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1st Peisou. 

2’Ad Pers'jii. 

did Person. 

Gaima 

Sing. 

na 


e 


Plur. 

se 

A' 

tU 

Guard 

Sing. 

nepe ( hr • 

— 

vaiiia 

G.igodaiii and 

Sing. 

lu- 

e 

dt> 

Waruiu , 

Dual. 

.so.s3ke 

— 



Plur. 

be 

'f 

dv 

Adiba 

Sing. 

iia 




Plur. 

se 

— . 

— 

Tapapi ... ...; 

Sing. 

na 

ina 

— 

Karami ... ...] 

SiH-g. 

tuigiie 

kiiiia 


Tirio ... ...i 

Sing. 

iiokao 

. okao. ogau 

iki. igi 


Dual. 


zoga.Aini.^agi 



Trial. 

gaimisoragi 

zogaoniisoraoi 

ijarnksoragi 


Plur. 

kalka, craiga 

sokao. zogao 

ika, iga 

Amnat 

Sing. 

gume 

irauic 

— 

Marapka 

Sing. 

ne 

■ I'p 

— 

Ort. Ambip 

Sing 

ne 

op 


Kandam , 

Sing. 

ne 

tep 

— • 

Ann 

Sing. 


ep 


Muiu 

Sing. 

ne 

krp 

— 


3. J'cfd-:. —Veiv liitk- i-' kiiDwu of rlio w-il.il ioMii- m rlu- languages of lii..- 
Western Divi-'ioii. Rev. E. B. Riley Eas .'tinlied the Kiwai verh anl aho given som.‘ 
paradigms in Kuiiiiii and Parb. J)r. M. Strong hu' coilecD ii some Sauan.. 
expressions. The Polynesian teachers who wrote the vueabulanes of Turitun. Tir.'o 
and Masinaara were quite unable to iiiider.stand the iirtneaeios of th'' Papuan Verb. 
West of the Fly River we have verbal exine<-ions a' foiiows ; — 


Sanana. Verb 

Present. iSing. 1. 

■> 


give. 

i/cnda kicaroni 
kivam ahimrofti 

gum'iin inin'iiH 


Pa, St. kiing. 1. genda itoikoriiini'ini 

2, kicuin noinuratnnm 

3. gam dm iaurardm 


Tliir, [. i/ei‘(lacim garatiini'i'riii 
'1. jiemacim garamuei 
3, gru'X taiinrr',)' 

Pli/f. 1 . gciidaviiii iwmaieiinai'dm 
2 . ^jt'ntai'iiii turaramai'i 
tjcax nomaivjii'Tm 


Future. Sing. 1. genda te tokirari'ini 

2. kwam te chomarayndnga 

3. gayndm te tokivararnungi 


I'hir. 1. gcndanm tc ^hoinaranaingtittt 

2. pc/iiavun tc kiairainung 

3. tc taurnmdny 


t'f. Dungerwab forms in Cambiarge KejKjit. Ilf. i'.tt. 
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Purh. 


Present. 


Verb ■■ go." 

Sing. 1. gond icongon Dual. 1. (incl.) yond ienergeren 

poui harm 1. (excl.) yoitd inyon 

3. pe yongon 2. pom gahiden 

3. pe iengercn 

Present. Plur. 1. (inc.) gond yinidarn 
'2. pom garhidaing 
3. pe eiiigon 


Past. Sing. 


Kiwai. 


1. yond u'Oiigomaron 

2. jjO)n noytgomaron 

3. pe teingomaron 

Cf. Dungerwab forms 


Phir. 1. (incl.) yond yingomaron 

1. (excl.) yond ieyiergerrnOn 

2. pom engoniaron 

3. pe tangohiaron 
in Cambridge Report, III, 294. 


The Yerbal stem is modified by suffixes in order to express continuance or 
repetition of an action. It is modified by prefixes to express spontaneitv, causation, 


effect, result and other aspects of the verb 
Suffixes. 

adau, rim away ; adau-diro, rim away 
often. 

adiri, rub ; adiriti. continue to rub. 

orisiai, die ; ororUlti. many to die one 
after the other. 

adoroiva. water (a plant) once : >idoruti. 
water it continually. 

umutia, rouse a person by one call or 
shake ; amotati. rouse one person by a 
lot of calling or shaking. 

irirnaoora. shriek ; iriinaooraimtdo, shriek 
often or continually. 


rhich are difficult to classify. 

Prefixes. 

aberumo, strike ; arahenuno, to strike of 
its own accord. 

oborogo, spread with hands ; oroborogo. 
spread itself out once ; oroboroguti, 
continue to spread itself out. 
adau. run away ; owadau, to drift (as a 
boat, tide and wind cause it to run 
away). 

amcdei, go into the bu«h ; ouamedei, take 
something into the bush. 
arogo, speak ; emarogo. to grumble. 

■urai, shut (door) ; cmurai, cause door to 
be closed : eremurai. shut oneself up 
by closing the door. 


There are only two person^ in the Kiwai verb. The first (inclusive) indicates 
the speaker and his companions (I. we) ; the second (exclusive) indicates persons 
spoken to or of (thou. you. he. thev). In the exclusive the distinction between 
thou, you, he, they, is >hown onlv by the pronoun. The inclusive person is shown 
by the prefix /!-, the exclusive by /•- prefixed. Tenses are shown by infixes, prefixes 
or suffix. The number of agents i^ .shown by .suffixes, do dual, /no plural ; the number 
( if objects is shown by mfi.xes -ai,n/- (lual, -bi- trial, and in the plural .bv the substitution 
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of i for the initial vowel of the ^tem. The followiniA analyses will illustrate the 
Kiwai verb : — • 

Present ; Th mio-to-go nan nori n-omkJul-d ura-do. we two take one potato ; 
uiino-to-go nttcica nori-toidho n-iiiiid/ii-(ti,iii-dii,-iido. we two take two 
potatoes ; iiimo-to-ijo nck'U'a non non potnm n-iinidoi-hl-duru-do. we two 
take three potatoc'. 

Past: Xinnj III leirn nnu-hl kohobi poioro tua n-i inidat-bi-ra-ino. we took three 
fowls ; neito neteun fj-unidui-uina-rii-do. they two took two. 

Future ' Xei-hi-go %c i-hi-do- mo-im olui- rl netcoyi noa. they three will take three ; 
niiiio-to ni-du-do-oga-ri. we two vill go by and by ; nX u-t-da-ino-ogu-ri, 
thev vill go ; oporigai nino-rv. lo noiri ir-ogu-rl h-irobo gido. finish this, 
then you may go fishing. 

Negative : Mo pen k-oga-go. I will not go • na-to pui k-ogu toribo-go. the\ two 
will not go. 

Pronouns : nimo. we ; nei. they ; mo. I : n.ina. this. 

Nouns : .jori, sweet potato ; kcikaba. fowl. 

Verbs : take one: i/iiidui, take more than one; tau, finish; oporigai. 

finish ; iroho. catch more than one fish {orobai to catch one) ; ugu. go. 

Numerals: nau, one ; neieiva,t\vo. 

Suffixes : -ro, one thing ; -to. two persons ; -toribo, two things ; -do. two agents ; 
-bi. three persons: -potoro. three thing.s ; -mo. plural agents; -ri, future 
time ; -go. emphasis. 

Prefixes : n-, ni-. inclusive person ; </-. past time ; «■-, «■<-. future time ; k-. 
gerundive. 

Iiffixes ; -ama-, two objects ; -bt. -dn, three objects ; -doru-, jiresent time ; 
-dll-, future time ; -ni-. jiast tune. 

Modifying words : noiri, condition ; gido, for ; pai, not. 


Kunini. 

The verb is apparently of the same character as in Kiwai. but the examples 


collected as vet are very few. Eev. E. 
I go, ane adenine 
Thou goest, mane udenik 
He goes, tube adenige 

dVe three go, ine uzenine 
You three go, wene azenitc 
They three go, tepi te-uzenigt 
I take one, anc iaaleni 
I take two, ane laateni 
I take three, cmc laataneni 


B. Eilev gives the following ; — 

M’ e two go. mine nilcnige 
You two go. tci nc ih ntge 
They two go. h pi alt'nnje 

We go. 'mine noJenige 
You go. irem' nab ni'ie 
They go, tepi Jnbuiige 

I eat one. ane hero.ti'enine 
I eat two. ane hnrmeine 
I eat three, one harunnni ne 
I eat many, one biirage hcru.ad.siinine 
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4. yumerals . — In many of the languages there are evidently only two numerals. 
More than two things are counted either by repeating or eoinbiiiing the words for 
one “ or " two."' or by reference to a part of the body used a.- a tally. Where 
known the tally is named below the word given the numeral, or when the numeial 
is apparently connected with the name of a jjait of the body that name is gi\tn 
below. 
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SiDN^EV' H. Ray . — -The Laiigncifjes of tJte Western Division of Papua. 


V. — -Vocabularies. 

The vocabularies contain, as far as possible, the ecpiivalents of the same words 
as those given in. my paper on " The Languages of Xorthern Papua," Jovnud Poijal 
Anthropological Institute, xlix, 1919, pp. 317-11. 


1. Tocabalarg of Language.-, West of the Fig Picfr. 



1. Areca-nut. 

i 

2. Banana. 

1 

3. Bird. 

4. Cucoiiut. 

■J. Daft. 

Merauke 

. kanise 

, ■s^'irin 

usube 

onaat, mise 


Tugeri 

. aregat 

, borne, mato, 
will 

wozub 

ongat, mise 

zote 

Murinda-nim .. 

— 

napit 

hiiziib 

oniat. boka 

— 

Toro 

— 



mutate 

— 

— 


Baimu 

. kaiut 

vitha, bacm 

i — 


tiiatb 

Wandatokwe .. 

. sinsa 

tida 

■ tcrbiad 

natiii 

TlLAila 

Peremka 

. poi'owag 

vitha 

; iamimd 

nati 

iiL'atliur 

Tokwasa 

. porowak 

tvida 

' emend 

nan.Mra 

til. id, l 


Sanana 

— 

nainji 

. arinyo 

adj 

— 

Poti'ia... 

porowak 

wiyaii 

yanicnt 

i.aj 

arde 

Xaraia... 

porowak 

nagi 

■ veiuent 

ar-ib 

ami 

Xoinbuio 

btmam 

naruii 

meiTi 

arg 

n ha 

Dorro ... 

tiguar 

vi-5 

nipiio 

nari; 

na^e 

Nenium 

porowaku 

wia 

amincri 

azo 

jam 

Karigari 

ainapuru 

yisu 

niumuki 

nazo 

na^i 

Tanjuama 

— 

— 

lULQ 

— 

— 

Dunserwaii 

pnruwap 

naiiji 

anuinve 

— 

ad 

Dapo . . . 

ba-al 

nangm 

1 aminva 

haj 

a! do 

Parb . . . 

puruag 

miiigi 

ainimyo 

arch 

atd 

Bugi ... 

i 

aui 

pa 

n"e 

fkiranmi 

llbayaka 

.. baal 

agi 

]>a 

lie 

dorunita 

Dibolug 

..1 bulog'- 

a'j.1 

pa 

am 

b iraiiic 

Agob . . . 

.. tiwi 

^\'llpa 

]\a 

nmaa 

dining 

Xgamai-iki 

. . baal 

^^■t^pa 

pa 

nm'i 

d >nm'j 

Dabu . . . 

.. bol 

uup 

pa 

ngoi 


Gijara ... 

.. kosala 

j katam 

. poiai 

' kubmt 

ume 


1 


Jibu ... 

..' bele 

sela 

, nameja 

guso 

yausa 

Oriomo 

.. bele 

sela 

ieie 

gllZU 

- 

Masingara 

...i — 

dobari 

ere 

ia 

terefro 

Kunini... 

... olo 

dobali 

ele 

: ia 

drego 
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, 6. Ear. 

1 

7. Eye. 

S. Fire. 

9. Fish. 

10. Foot,^Leg.^ 

Merauke 

. kanibit 

kinde 

takave 

paraie, parara 

tubuh 






rvabtagu- 

Tuaeri 

. kambete 

kinde 

taukove 

ha\^e 

tagu 

Murinda-nim .. 

. kambet 

1 kind 

— 

( — 

tagu', wap^ 

Toro ... 

— 

tsuri 

— 

1 — 

kabuke 


Bangu 

Wandatokwe .. 
Peremka 

Tokwasa 

. taroba 
. taroba 
. tarop 

. tarob 

■ ti 

si 

' si 

meni 

mini 

meni 

meni 

thaiia 

ngaruboi 

kowea 

fenatba 

kabokalio 

ivedunguinra 

mirthurtak.' 

parak'i- 

kabkab 

Sanana 





kapakub 

Potoia ... 

. tong Dll 

thakup 

pen.se 

kubi 

kabkab 

Xoraia 

. tungan 

urkap 

piisb 

kobi 

kabakal) 

Xombuio 

. tongan 

, orup 

birsb 

wagiba 

kobkob 

Dorro ... 

. tanaarn 

sokop, sakop 

bengi 

Tvagib 

karfkarfjt 

sombor- 

Xemum 

. tongon 

, saku 

bonja 

Tragibu 

kapkapu 

Karigari 

, tunkan 

; sokop 

bingi 

■^’asera 

karkap,'- 

sisomba^ 

Tanjuamu 

. tunkane 

baukapu 

besli 

wairipa 

goorli,^ 

inankopo- 

Dungerwab . . 

. tungald 

tarambo 

penda 

ag\vur 

t.sor, keb 

Dapo 

. tungale 

tarambo 

penda 

ungua 

kepekapukapu 

Paib 

. tongal 

taramb 

pend 

1 angiu’ 
i 

keb-kabukabjt 

keb- 


Br.iii ... 

. . . laandra 

kalye 

iu 

kwdlba 

1 

makad 

ngianga^ 

Mbayaka 

... lander 

j yinjapu 

iu 

knaliba 

yungakol 

Dibolug 

...' rant 

yintokop 

; iu 

gulidu 

guabod bule- 

Aaob . . . 

. . . lana 

yikop 

i iu 

pudi 

ninga,'- tule- 

Xgamai-iki 

. . . lana 

yekopo 

iu 

i pudi 

njTigkol 

Dabti . . . 

. . . ran 

ikopkop 

: 

1 pudi 

ningbord 

tule- 

Gijara ... 

... gubilang 

ilkukup 

ura 

' wapi 

abtil,^ wau“ 


•Jibu ... 

..., yeki'om 

yerc 

para 

1 waji 

kwau 

Orionio 

... yelu'om 

^ yerkup 

j para 

1 gwoz 

i kteau-pata,^ 
kau- 

llasingara 

. . daboramu 

j ire’ll 

j olo obe 

ibu 

erenge 

Kunini... 

...! tabalame 

i ireu 

i 

, uliabo 

j ibu, edigiruu 

1 

1 erege-wabo,’ 
erege“ 


I 
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11. Hand.i 
Arm.'^ 

12. House. 

1.1. Alan. 

14. Moon. 

Jo. Pig. 

Alerauke 


sava, aha 

oniin. 

luaiidau 

basi 


muk-sanaga- 


aiuiiaiiiiofa 



Tuseri 

. sen<za 

?ava 

onini 

— 

ba-i 

Murinda-iiim .. 

. sdii'ia 

oha, aha 

— 

— 

— 

Toro 

— 

— 

— 

— 

'dpi 


B xngu 

Wandatokwe .. 

Peremka 

Tokwasa 

. tambia 
. dongodi 
. paturr- 
.' tatako 

munka. boot 

menja 

nierii?e 

menga 

kauibi 

kariube 

nsanibi 

tai 
ta\'i 
: bona 

rongn 
, erung 
rung 

rung 

.^anana 

.; land 

inijiigo 

tarub 


kimb 

Potoia 

. tanta 

111 31120 

anibro 

2 arari 

kiinp 

Xoraia... 

. tarap 

mongo 

gaka 

2 oi‘ai‘i 

kimb 

Xombuio 

. tdiida 

luorgo 

ambruar 

horari 

mamwi 

llorro ... 

. tondotokor- 

monso, seki 

danibe 

surare 

mcnawa 

Xeiiium 

. tomta- 

niogwo 

ai'g 

'atari 

kiamba 

Karigari 

. gagadeba.' 
timdor^ 

^iki 

narii 

'orari 

menoa 

Tanjuama 

. purrh. toiita- 

mongo 

aar 

liiuati 

— 

llimgemab . 

. tcnda 

luongc 

•aar 

tugni 

kimbo 

Dapo ... 

.i tunda 

mon 2 o 

anibuare 

tllglU 

kimb 

I’arb ... 

. tond-kambul '■ 
tond^ 

lUOllgO 

ar 

tusiu 

kimb 


Bugi ... 

.. tran-kwab.' 

inaG 

la 

kak 

slmbel 

.Mbayaka 

1 tranaa-patra- ; 
..I tang- ' 

niai 

la 

knak 

simbil 

Dibolug 

.. tang-pute.^ ! 

mai 

ra 

k\i it. 

simbul 

Agob ... 

tang- 

.. tan-kol.i.* 

1 nia 

todivir.ibn 

kuak 

simal 

Xgamai-iki 

tang- 
• • laug 

1 

ma 

labi 

knaku 

simbel 

Dabu ... 

. . tang-koi’d 

nia 

rabo 

kwak 

simar 

Gijara ... 

tang- 

. .. oiA tang- 

inuirta 

dirpan-pam 

malpal 

kiamula 


Jibn 

. yema 

meta 

viente, rcga 

mobi 

woroma 

Oriomo 

. . . iem 

met 

— . 

— 

— 

.Masingara 

... inie 

mete 

binamo (pi.) 

merepe 

bolome 

Kimini 

...1 inie-wabo.’ 
ime- 

mete 

rorie, biname 

(pl-) 

mabie 

blome 
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16. Stone. 

17. Sun. 

18. Tooth. 

19. Water. 

1 

' 20. Woman. 

MeraukC- 
Tuseri... 
Murinda-nini .. 
Ti.ro 

. IcittirC* 
katare 

katonni 

kataiie 

mangcat 

manooat 

hadzi 

daka 

dake 

adaka 

bubti. save 
bubt 1 


ik'.ngii 

. tan 

eix>tha 

ter 

taiikwar 

— 

Wandatokve . 

. “u-crmer 

eboda 

ter 

nou 

ngdii 

Pt-remka 

. verma 

erputkur 

turr 

iioor 

iiiraii 

Ti.kwa>a 

. iruein 

eboda 

ter 

tokwa 

nsran 


banana 

— 

konso 

ohi 

no 

maria] e 

Potoia 

giumi 

iebuada 

ten 

nou 

minya tita- 






map 

Xoraia... 

... tonda 

ebo 

ten 

nu 

a map 

Xombuio 

... ntonda 

epoho 

1 tuon 

nu 

dumabe 

Rorro ... 

... gogoii 

kesare-kop 

j run 

nu 

namav 

Nenium 

...' tonga 

keja 

: son 

nu 

damabu 

Karigari 

... yigar 

kesari-kopo 

runo 

nu 

numabu 

Tanjuama 

... gunja 

' ebwoho 

: tsuna 

nu 

domabi 

Dungenvab 

... tunda 

abiad, abrviar 

i tol 

nou 

m6e:z 

Dapo . . . 

. . . tnndara 

abiada 

taal 

nou 

temab 

Parb ... 


abiard 

tol 

nou 

temarb 

Puai ... 

. . . dader 

vabada 

lenae 

ngi 

mala 

5Ibavaka 

... dader 

vabi.da 

lenga 

ni 

mala 

Hi bolus; 

. . . Tidaudi 

■ iebodo 

' lingu 

alu 

muleiua 

Acob ... 

... tainiir 

iabada 

n2<.H 

ini 

topodivi- 






mala 

Xgamai-iki 

. . . dader 

vaboda 

noi 

vine 

mala 

llabu . . . 

...' dadar 

iabada 

nguwoi 

ine 

mara 

Oijanx ... 

. . . ingilgup 

abwichir 

jirgup 

nai 

dii'pan-kol 

Jibu ... 

... vepababu 

loma 

or-kak 

nia 

konga 

Oriomo 

— 


— 

— 

— 

Masingara 

...' tedere 

abe.;! 

kiru'u 

nie 

magebi 

Kunini 

... kula 

1 

1 

bimu 

giriu 

nie 

magebi, oga 
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2. T ocahAnry of Languages of the Fly Delta. 


1. Aiec.\-nut. 2. Bauaiia. Bii-'l. A. Coconut. 5. D 02 . 


5[awata 

— 

rliiban 

wowogo 

oi 

uniu 

I’erem 

— 

obha 

— 

— 

— 

Turitui'i 

gore 

(lubai : 

■WO^VOg' » 

o*i 

umii 

Sui 

— 

■ iime 

TTOWOg'J 

01 

5U 

Kiwdi ... 

gore 

sime 

wowogo 

o’l 

slu 

Djmori 

gore 

^ime 

wowotro 

.sabu 

so 

Wabuda 

gore 

kobia 

wowogo 

ebu 

wiko, viku 

HhR ... ...’ 

gore 

obira 

ipoipo 

"abii 

crka 

Hibaradai 

gore 

niwaina 

ola 

' ^abu 

gaha 

Sisiaiiii 

tao 

kobira 

ipoipo 


soka 

Damerakaram 

— 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

Dibiri 

— 


.-iwi 

— 

— 

B'lniki 

pokari. kurua 

kobira 


I>a2i 

'oka 

Pirupiru 

pakari 

kobira 

:^iVl 

pagi 

s* 'ka 

Urama 

— 

— 

bawia 

— 

— 

Iwdinu 

goe 

dubai 

nowa 

c:'>ata 

uiuu 

Era R 

— 

— 

iiuubu 

_ 


Turamu 

— 

— 

\vob''>cr«> 

— 

— 

Kerewa 

goi. goe 

dabai 

papaganui 

2 :-.*ta. irnata 

kaiikau 

Goanbari 

— 

wou dubai 

]>agauia. 

luta 

kaukau 


waL'am.i 


Miriam 


kalia oliiir 


u 


oinai 


Uaima 

— 

duban 

]iU.dr 

t.iOU 

-..kc 

(drara .. 

. . . ema 

duban 

pUldc 

I'UU 

sukc 

Gogodaivi 

. . . cma 

dubiui 

pucdi'. [niidi 

I'OU 

>oki' 

Adibi ... 

... ema 

dubai 1 

puid.i 

bou 

soke 

Waiuiia 

... wasaka 

tJWd'l 

sura 

liukiita 

soke 

Tapapi... 

... erina 

uliir.i 

cpi-luic 

apu 

tai-ia 


Karami 


im.uM 


Uaimi> 


k-io (? kao) 
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6. Ear. 

“. Eye. 

S. Fire. 

1 9. Fi=h. 

10. Foot.iI.eg.- 

llawata 

liepate, sare 

damari 

era 

arimina 

hairo-pata,' 

hairyi 

Perem ... 

— 

— . 





Turituri 

hepate 

damari 

era 

arimina 

hairo 

Sui 

epato 

i damari 

era 

ariiniiia 

airo 

Kiwai ... 

sepate, gare 

damari 

era 

irisiiiia. 

arimina 

sairo 

Domori 

hepate 

damari 

ure 

irohona 

liairo 

tv abuda 

sepate 

damari 

kera 

gir'j 

!.akiro 

Hnvi 

epate 

edapapu 

era 

namo 

agoa-pata.i 

agawa^ 

Hibaradai 

garo 

baiidi 

era 

namo 

pata. nato 

Siiiami 

gare 

edamari 

era 

nakere 

sairo-pata. 

sairo 

Damerakaram 

— 

— 





. 

Dibiri 

gare 

damari 

maplii 

obo'giro 

; sail’ll -man. 
iiru-meri 

Buniki... 

gare 

damari 

mati 

na 

sairo-pata.i 

sairo-^ 

Pirupiru 

gare 

damari 

mall 

ua 

sairo-pata.i 

sairoi 

Urama... 

hepatu 

indomai 

moko 

iihn 

kaikini. 

ivaipu 

Iwainu... 

hepato 

domai 

muko 

na 

tabe, emu 

Era R 

hepato 

idomai 

mukoa 

' gaiha 

kakaihiim. 
ivaipu. erao 

Turamu 

hepati 

idomari 

era 

; naa 

pata. waga. 
emo 

Kerewa 

hepato 

domai 

kupo 

na 

, kono, koiio- 
' pata, ii'aF 

Goaribari 

hepato 

damai 

indomai 

era. kupu 

! naa 

i 

i 

koatau, 
kwano. 
emo, Tvau 


Miriam 

... laiji. gerip 

pone, iikrp 

ur 

. lar 

t 

teter 

Gaima 

...' igibi 

tao 

ira 

mauka 

eguana,^ ei- 

Girara ... 

gibi 

tail 

iia 

miika 

aidabu,^ ai- 

Gogodara 

...| igibi 

tao 

ira 

mcwa, mauka 

ei’guana, ei 

Adiba ... 

... waki, igibi 

1 

tauo 

ira 

mowa 

eguana, ei, 

' kaka 

tVaruna 

wajji 

tao 

awa 

mauka 

eiaba, ai 

Tapapi 

...' nabu 

kikipo 

koer 

daha 

natutania, 

agua 

Karami... 

. . . ku.se 

epegu 

mavio 

mini 

mea, aum 
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Vocabularg of Languages of the Fig De/ta— continued. 



11. Handd 
Arm.^ 

12. House. 

13. Man. 

Id. Moon. 

1.}. Pig. 

Mawata 

tupata.^ tvP 

moto, darimo 

auana, ariibi 

gaiiuine 

boromo 

Perem ... 

— 

— 




— 

Turituri 

tu 

moto 

dubu, bawaua 

ganumi 

' boromo» 
hiiwade 

►Sui 

tu 

moto 

didiii 

sagana 

buroino 

Kiwai ... 

tu-pata,* tu- 

moto 

dubu 

sasraua 

buwade, 

boromo 

Domori 

tu 

moto 

dubu 

owe 

^uade. 

boromo 

Wabuda 

tuwod tu- 

moto 

dubu 

•tosoini 

suwade, 

boromo 

Hiwi ... 

la-patad la" 

moto 

ururubi 

sogt»ini 

tvader 

Hibaradai 

koto-patad 

koto- 

moto 

dubu 

manuna 

goia 

Sisiami 

tu-pata,i tu- 

moto 

dubu 

kocroi 

giro 

Damerakaram 

moto 

— 

— 

— 

Dibiii ... 

agaeid tu- 

motu 

dubu 

sugumi 

— 

Buniki... 

tu-dad til- 

moto 

dubu 

sogunii 

Liil’O 

Pinipini 

tu- 

moto 

dubu 

sogomi 

giro 

Urama... 

kikimd tu- 

moto 

dubu 

ove 

— 

Iwainn 

tu.'- tu- 

meiio, mot j 

dubu 

ore 

bomo 

Era R.... 

bodo, gogo. tu 

mene, moto 

maimi 

ove 

— 

Turama 

to-pata, beua, 
tu 

mot 0 , ilaimu 

dubu 

bala 


Kerewa 

tu. tu 

moto, daimu 

dubu 

ove, bar.! 

Ijomo 

Goaribari 

tu, adiri, tu- 
bai'i. dabau. 
adii, bena, 
tu 

motu, darim. 
daimu 

dubu 

b.ala 

bjromo. 

naiipaini 

Miriam 

tair 

met a 

le. kimiav 

mel) 

liorom 

Oaima ... 

; mai- 

genamo 

daragi 

sauiu^o 

woe 

Ciirara ... 

kuetakueta/ 
j niai- 

gcnama 

daragi 

bain<.)^<-» 


Ctogodara 

mai 

genamo 

daragi 

feamo^o 

woi 

Adiba ... 

' kuetakueta 
mail 

genama 

<laragi 

bamo"* * 

A\ oi 

Waruna 

mai 

mono 

daragi 

bedoa 

aukaka 

Ta]>api... 

tvi, okope 

i ginama 

iobo 

gegev 

' iZUfr 

Karami 

>imaia, sibu 

' ogota 

1 


kuwiri 

giromoi 
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Yocahnhti-ij 
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—continued. 



16. Stone. 

IT. Sun. 

IS. Tooth. 

1 

19. Water. 

20. Woman. 

-\r,'.’.vata 

nora api 

iuio 

1 ibuanara 

pbo 

orobo. iipi 

Pei'em ... 

— 

wio 

iawa 

— 

— 

Tun tiKi 

noora 

opia. liiuro 

; ibinioro 

olio 

ubi, orobo 

•^ui 

nora 

; sai 

iawa 

oho 

upi 

Ki-n-ai ... 

kuraere 

sai 

iawa 

obo 

upi 

Dumon 

medaopi 

bal.i 

iawa 

obo 

orobo 

WabufJa 

nokorokopi 

sai, sariki 

ibu poka 

kobo 

upi, woobpu 

Hiwi 

nokora 

hegera 

ibo 

obo 

orobo 

Hibarailii 

nokora 

' liegera 

lalo 

i.d'o 

kamiari 

Sfsiami 

keatoma 

saiki 

ibonoro 

obo 

mamu orobo 

Damerakaram 

— 

— 




‘ 

Dibiri 

njkora 

; sai-i-ki 

ibunoro 

obo 

mamio.busere 

Buniki 

no kora 

saiki 

ibunoro 

obo 

mamie 

Pirupuu 

nokora 

. saiki -opu 

ibonizru 

obo 

' mamie 

Urama... 

nooa 

hivio 

giri 

obo 

1 upi 

I'n-ainii 

noa 

hirio 

siri 

obo 

1 ^ . 

I upi 

Era l; 

nooa 

— 

ibone 

obo 

' aroia 

Turaiii.'. 

akabu 

— 

iboiiora 

obo 

’ upi 

Kerewa 

kabu, akabu 

ibio. hivio 

iowa 

obo 

upi 

Goaribai'i 

akabu 

kivio 

iowa 

obo 

upi 

Miriaru 

baker 

lem 

tereg 

1 

kosker 

Gaima... 

bakere 

' kadepa 

porfO 

wi 

ato, susagi 

Girara... 

me 

fcadepa 


— 

busi 

Gojrodara 

i'ewa, bekere 

darigi 

pU'>'j 

vi 

susege. ato 

Adiba ... 

gewa 

kadepa 

pO'?!) 

vi 

susagi 

Waruna 

igoso 

kadepa 

pO'^O 

ogo 

atugi 

Tapapi 

— 

dai.ui 

lalo 

bea 

kamena 

Karami 

aaabu 

aimca 

•saku 

anwo 

i kipa 


3 . Vocabnlitn/ of Lrtixiuaqcs of tJie Fly Ba.^in. 



1. Areca-nut. 

2. Banana. 

:3. Bird. 

+. Coconut. 

0 . L)og. 

Xau'fiakii 


iiimuami 

mimku 

puka 

gang 

^M)ki 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Tagota... 

— 


paroai 

— . 



Pisirami 

— 

— 

— 

pio 

— 

Tirio ... 

. . gore 

si me 

isupi 

zabu. mutira 

seae 

Vdlage Y 



napit 

— 

i)uka 

^Vll 

Village Z 

— 

napete 

— 

wangata 

— 

Lake Murray 

— 

napit, napeka 

tiab. 

wongdt. boka 

— 

Amnat... 

— 

dcraa 

aru 

tiobe 

bisane 

Marapka 

. .. kamban 

yium 

on 

atom 

anon 

Ort-Arabip 

— 

yium 

bip 

atom 

an 

Kandam 

— 

yium 

ong 

atom 

, anong 

Anu 

— 

yium 

on 

atom 

anon 

Muiu . . . 

. . birot 

nium 

ong 

, atom 

' anong 
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y ocahi 

layg of Laiigurigcs 

ef th Fig Baf lti — contimit-'l 



6. Ear. 

7. Eye. 

S. Fire. 

9. FLh. 

10. Fo. t.'Le-.- 

Xausaku 

.. iakailu 

yitiimk 

a! ak( ) 

pegij-a 

p j pero 

Soki 

— 

iutumku 


— 

•- 

Tagota... 

. . tuap 

pari 

jail 



nati 

Pisirami 

.. suapi 

paridi 

— 

— 

n.iti 

Tirio ... 

.. bamata 

baridi 

■'Uze, sure 

kopoma. 

kaboma 


Village Y 



ginam 

?cva 

jenrla.Moimb. - 

Village Z 

.. hia 

boi 

— 

— 

zenda. 

k.imba'zi 

Lake .Muiiav 

kiimbit 

boi 


■ 

z nil la. 
kamlvu 

Amnat... 

... keroke 

keronge 

de 

biine 

tede. karike 

Jlarapka 

. . genot 

' indop 

amot 

on 

iondat,- ion- 

Ort-Ambip 

..‘ genot 

indop 

amot 

on 

iondat. ion 

Kandam 

... genikot 

tinop 

amot 

ton 

ionbatak. ioi. 

,Aiiu 

.. gende 

i 

komyop 

amor 

on 

kondor- 

tapiiru,‘ 

koudur^ 

3Iuiii ... 

..' genikot 

i 

1 tinop 

i 

amot 

on 

jongkim, ok- 
membon 



11. Hand.i ' 
Arm.- 

12. Hmse. 

13. Man. 

14. Moon. 

1.-.. Pi.j. 

Kausaku 

' . 1 

... nepipero, i 

iiiaaudi [ 

gagu 

dam 

tai-i 

kwainu 

Soki 

— ! 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tagota... 

...' — 

darinio 

— 

uiaiio 

niinao 

Pisirami 

...' natin, iioiiiia ! 

— 

— 

-- 

ininau 

Tirio ... 

... tikiri, tigin- ' 

1 i 

tune, dull 

ainianii, ane 

korame, 

goreame 

acpcra, 

sebcni 

Village Y 

... jendap bira- i 

vin 



esuko {';) 

pa^i 

S iliage Z 

zenda, cu 

fa 

— 




Lake Murray 

... jenda, bimbi j 

koi-iba. )a 

-- 

— 

-- 

Amnat... 

... sinanor(?),i , 
keridc- i 

awe, turusa 

11 ike 

duarine 

mine 

Marapka 

. .. dingidat,'dingi=! 

ambip, mino 

kanik 

wot 

awon 

Ort-Ambip 

... ncndongdat, i 
nendong ] 

am bill, mimo 

■ karuk 

wot 

awoii 

Kandam 

... ortabatak, tiiii 1 

tarap 

katuk 

wat 

awon 

Anu 

. . . ben- 1 



katuk 

wat 

awon 

3tuiu ... 

. .., orta, tini 

ambip 

katuk 

wat 

awon 
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Vurabulnrg of Languages of the Fig Basin — continued. 



16. Stone. 

17. Sun. 1 

18. Tooth. 

19. Water. 

20. Woman. 

Xausaku 

tirikia 

kiorara 

tamki 

nia 

; atu 

Soki 

— 

kisari 

tamki 

nia-kuimi 

1 _ 

Tafiota 

tamaga 

flari 

kani 

niaiika 

moream 

Pisirami 

— 

dan 

kam 

mauka 

moiiem 

Tino ... 

. kuma. vuiiia 

uainea. 

fcU 

opa. oba 

kina&u. 



kareme 


i kiwazu 

Village Y 

. kum 

kowa 

se 

auk 



Village 7 

— 

kaia 

kama 

nia 

— 

Lake Murray . 

— 

kaia 

kama 

nia 

; — 

Anmat... 

. ige 

te 

pede 

waidingkete 

i ara 

Marapka 

. but 

aron 

ninaambo 

; ok 

, ■wnnimg 

Ort-Ambip 

. bot 

kamkok 

ninvambo 

' ok 

' engem 

Kandam 

. bot 

along 

ninaainbo 

ok 

i "wunung 

Anu 

. bot 

atong 

1 nijikondo 

' ok 

nimitana 

IMuiu ... 

. bot 

atong 

■ ningainbor 

ok 

■ korn 


M. — XoTES ON' THE VOCABULARIES, 


1. The vocabularies and specimens given m this paper show fourteen groups of 
languages in the We.stern Division of Papua. E.vcept in two cases these have little 
or no relation to each other. 

2. The languages of the Ma-singara group (Jibu. Masingara. and Kunini) show 
a considerable amount of agreement with the Miriam of Eastern Torres Straits, 


and less agreement with the essentially 
Straits. 

Ant : K. sonie. M. soni. 

Armpit : K. keixwi. iM. ketiani. 

Bead ; K. knsa. M. kiisn, Mb. kusa. 

Bellv : J. kn)nti. K. aniuge, M. kem. 

Belt : K. hagi, iM. tvak. 

Bottle ; K. karpu. M. tarpor. 

B'lw : IMg. gagai'i. K. gagare. Mb. gagai. 
Breast : K. ngnnie, M. liem. 

Canoe : K. po. INI. pan. 

Club ; K. gahagaba, M. 3Ib. gabagaba. 

Cold ; K- gabu, M. geb, Mb. gabu. 

Come ; K. aie. Mb. aic. 

Cuscus : K. bate, M. barit, Mb. bait. 

Dance ; J. gem, M. ginar, Mb. girer. 


Australian language of M’estern Torres 

Face ; .J. ivopo. K. op>o, M. op. 

Fat. grease ; K. tore. M. toertoer. 

Father : K. baba. M. iMb. baba. 

Fire : K. )iiuic, Mb. nun. 

Flesh : Mg. tnadu, K. i/tatu, il. med, Mb. 
madu. 

Fowl : K. karakarn, M. kalkal, Mb. kala- 
kaJa. 

Hair : K. rdi. M. cd. 

Heavv : K. mepni. iMb. niapul. 

House : J. nicta. Mg. K. mete. M. mela, 
Mb. mud. 

Know ; K. itmelc, M. umele. 

Laugh : J. nonge. K. ngange. M. neg. 
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Leaf ; Mg. K. laine. M. lam. 

Leg : Mg. ereoge, K. ernge, ilb. vyar. 
Louse ; J. hd-ndm [hue big), K. nyame, 
M. nem. 

]Mat : (coco leaf) K. u-aku. M. icakoi. Mb. 
icakit. 

Megapod : K. surkar. il. Mb. .mirka. 

Moou : J. ruohi. Dig. umrepe. K. inahle, 
M. mch. 

Xavel : J. ku'dporo. Mg. uholo, K. opoJo. 

M. kupor, Mb. kiqiur. 

Outrigger-float : K. ariuia. DIb. .iaftiita. 
Pearkholl : K. utobe. DI. >iiaub. 

Pig : J. uoi'ooia. Dig. boloma. K. blome. 

DI. boroiiK DIb. huraiu. 

Eain : Dig. K, »gupe. DI. gab water'pour. 
DIb. gub wind. 

Pioad : Dig. K. gnhe. DI. gab. 

Salt ; K. luuhi, DIb. mala sea. 

Shark : Dig. hedume. K. bcdam, DI. haulun'i. 
DIb. bekam. 

Sleep : K. ute. DI. at. DIb. ului. 


Smell : K. Jenge. DI. Jug. 

Spittle : Dig. K. mote. DI. DIb. mOS. 

Star : K. icole, DI. iccr. 

Steal : J. joram, DI. ei'uaiu. 

Stone ; K. kida. DIb. koJa. 

Sugar cane : J. groba. K. gulue. DI. iitro. 
DIb. gerv. 

Sim : J. lomn. DI. lem. 

Sweat : K. niulagc. DI. mercg, DIb. utarag. 
Sweet : K. mde. DIb. luitaJ. 

Taro : K. yube. 

Thill : K. pnple. DIb. pt pe. 

Tobacco : J. ^aku}i. K. sukuhu. DI. ^okop. 
DIb. .iukuba. 

Tomahawk : -J. tanka. DI. ta.ri!;. 

Tongue : J. crata. K. mata, DI. n'fful. 
Turtle : K. game, DI. nam. 

Turtle shell : K. karara game. DI. karar. 
Vomit : K. m.n/i. DI. imyi. 

DVater ; .J. nla. K. uie, DI. ui. 

Yam : K. luk, DI. haxr. 


J. = .Jibu. Dig. = DIasingara, K. — Kunini. DI. — Dliriatn, DIb. = DIabuiag. 

3. The languages of the Dliddle Fly region near Lake Dlmray and the nameless 
Yillages Z and Y show agreements with the Db’rauke on the western border of the 
division. 


Banana : L. nupit. Z. nnpite. Y. aaiiit. 
DI. Hupit. 

Belt : L.Z. yusiya.'ii, DI. scyu.-^. 

Coconut : L. ivoayat. Z. icaugata. Y. b"ka. 
DI. oayguf. 

Ear : L. kumhit. DI. knmhit. 

Hair : L. p; : Dine plaited in hair L.Z. 
ki-za>n. \. gi-zam. DI. same plait of 
hair hanging from back. 

House ; L.Z. /h. DI. aha. sava. 


Lij) ; Y. til. DI. I't'ip. 

Dloscpiito : \. namjat, DI. mnu/it. 

DIouth : \. miiiiyaiai. DI. maeggal te’otli. 
Xavel : L. dukaaa. Z. lukami. Y. i'lkuiii. 
DI. dnkum ~ . 

Paddle : L.Z. knvia, Y. kaid. DI. kuvia 
Pig : Y. pa.si. DI. ba-ii. 

Shoulder : Y. gunya. DI. gdgni'e. 

Spittle : Y. k'l.'-.si. DI. ka.m. 

DVater : Y. auk, DI. daka. 


L. = Lake Dlurray. Z. — D’lllage Z, Y. — Dlllage D', DI. = DIerauke. 
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4. There are very feA' agreements between the Upper Fly languages and thott 
uver the border in Xorthern Papua. The following, however, may be noted : — 

Bellv : Amnat kuee. Hatzfeldt Hafen^ara/)!. 

Tree : Ort-Ambip. Marapka. Kandam at, Monumbo f't. 

Anu ap, Szeak eib. 

House : Ort-Ambip, Ann amhip. Szeak ah. Bilibili amh. (The two last are 
Melanesian.) 

Tobacco ; Ort-Ambip, Marapka anp, Hatzfeldt Hafen jah. 

W ater : Marapka. Ort-Ambip. Kandam. Anu ok, Hatzfeldt Hafen ak. 
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Introdictory. 

The ravi. or men's liouse. in the Purari Delta is a long building which tapers from 
a lofty and spacious entrance down to a low. narrow compartment at tlie rear. 
Along either side of the interior are ranged series of open alcoves called hirani. 
Passing these one will come to a palmdeaf barrier winch shuts off the last 3l t or lo feet 
of the building. This rear compartment is called the rcri-oru. 

It is a secret place, always dark and 4ui"t, and never entered save by a few 
who are ceremonially qualihed. Within it one may see — not without ditiiculty — 
a crowded assemblage of wicker-built monsters, four-legged creatures, standing 
•b or 6 feet high, with bright eves and huge cavernous mouths. These are the 
hnemnnu ; they resemble nothing save, perhaps, somewhat clumsy-looking 
dragons. (Fig. 2 and PI. XXI.) 

They are to be found in every mam m/v’ of the Purari Delta (except in a few 
villages where the cult of them ha.s been abandoned). Among the little-known 
Ipiko people of the R. Kapaina the same queer creature was seen, hidden awav 
in one of their raiis. And it is said that they likewise exi't in the Kipaia group 

2 B 2 
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of villages on the Era R.. though tliis is a native account for which I liave no 
verification. 

There are indications that the kaieinunu and the cerenionv associated with them 
are innate features in the culture uf the present Purari Delta people. There is 
nothing resembling them among the neighbouring people on the east, viz., the 
Elema of the Gulf Division ; and. as far as niv knowledge goes, nothing of the kind 
among the Urama or Goarihi on the west. 

It is the purpose of the present paper to describe especiallv the ceremoiiv called 
■■ Pairama. ^ This ceremony is in essence the ritual destruction and re-creation 
of the kaiemanu. but it involves many other features, in particular tlie seclusion of 
young boys, of which the actual cerenionv mav be regarded as a culmination. It 
was my good fortune to be present in Ukiravi. the most important village group of 
the Koriki tribe, when two rads. Akia and Mira, were celebrating the Pairama. 
It was therefore possible to follow the ceremonv closelv through its successive stages. 
Before proceeding, however, to describe the^e .stages as they were actually performed 
and seen, it will he necessary to give .some account of the nature and attribute.^ of 
the kaiemunu, so as to make the ceremony more intelligible. 

The Concept ” Imunu.” 

The word, which is pronounced kaiemunu. would appear to be a compound of 
laia and imnnu. The word kain in the Purari language is simple enough ; it means 
literally sky. or else " thimder.” The second part of the compound, liowever. is 
not to be dismissed so easily. 

Imunu is one of those very wide and indistinct categories whose emotional 
implications are clearer than the intellectual. The word is applied to many of the 
religious and ceremonial objects of the Purari. such as (besides the kaiemunu) 

(1) Aiaimnn)! (possibly drum-dnum' ”), i.e. the masks commonly called by 

the white man Kaivn Kuku. These are also called irimunn. or imunu 
of the bush {iri). 

(2) Upura imunu, the bull-roarer ; also called imunu-viki. the weeping ununu. 

(3) Ru irnimu. the figure of palm .spathe {ru) u.sed as a defensive charm. 

So also many other things, hunting charms, old relics, grotesque carving.-., 
freaks of nature, etc., are commonlv said to he imunu. 

But such a list does not bv anv means exhaust the imunu class. It appear.^ 
that an exceptionally large tree might be thought to be the home of an i.munu. 
Similarly the vast rivers of the Delta are in some way frequented by many iminiu. 
But I cannot say I have ever heard of an imunu as wholly’ immaterial : there ha,s 
alwav.s been some material object with which it is identified. Thus, if a snake were 

‘ I am informed by Mr. It. A. Woodward, Acting Resident ^Magistrate, Delta Div.. 
that Pairama is the name of tiie R. Purari below the Kairu effluence. 
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seen crawling by tlie tree, a man would ^ay. " Ah. there goes the ii/iu/m." and. a-^ 
far as I know, the ihiuini of the rivers are none other than the kineinunu which stand 
in the ravi-orn, and are invariably as.soeiated with certain of the principal Delta 
rivers. 

Nor can it be said that the real ununu is something immaterial, and the concrete 
object merely an earthly tenement for it. It would, indeed, be nearer the mark 
in most cases to say that the concrete object is essentiallv iniinia in itself, but that 
it has an " a'araia — soul, spirit, shadow, or immaterial replica, however it be 
called — which can leave the body just as a man's u'aaiw can leave his bodv in 
dreams. Thus it is said that the kainninu accompanies the hunt ; not, indeed, the 
real kaiemxnu, which might be thought of as running like a pig or swimming like a 
crocodile — that would be absurd — but the uavaia of the kaiemana. 

The only fair and satisfactory way of dealing with the iniunii concept would 
be to enumerate all the applications of the word ; but this is too long a business 
to attempt here. For short, it seems better to regard the term in its wider application 
as adjectival rather than substantive ; it stands for a quality, or complex of 
qualities, rather than a thing. If asked " \Miat is an iiminx ? " a native informant 
is, of course, completely nonplussed, but. pointing to this and that — and a 
perplexingly varied assortment of things they may be — he will say “ This is imunu."' 

Such objects are queer or mysterious or secret ; they are lioly in the sense that 
they are unapproachable or untouchable ; they have some kind of potency for good 
or evil ; they are treasured with the utmost care ; age seems to add to the mana 
of them. It was suggested that the emotional aspect of the attitude toward imann 
was the safest to go by. Anj-thing whicli a native dreads feu the harm it may do 
him, and fears because of its strangeness, and cajoles for its favours, and fondly 
treasures for its old associations, he will tell vou is ununn. 


The K.vie.mi xu. 

As was said previouslv. the wonl kuia in the Purari tongue means sky or else 
thunder. Xo native, however, is sufhcient of a [hilolouist to divide a word like 
kaieinnnu into its components ; he is only amused or impatient with the fool who 
tries. Furthermore, it mu.'-t lie confessed that in the cult of the knumunii neither 
the sky in general, nor the thunder in particular, appears to play any very imjiortant 
part. It should be mentioned, however, that Iri and Kai. who are .'aid to have 
made the first knienunvi {ride p. 361). were declared bv some witnesses to have come 
from the sky (though bv others to have come out of the ground). Further, there is 
the possibly significant expression " Kai. Kauri-i(e-puA-u " — '■ Kai. the daughter 
of Kauri," which an informant mav use verv glibly and without much idea of its 
meaning. To him Kauri is the name of a man ; but it may be worth noting that 
Kauri in the Toaripi language (a dialect of Elema) means sky. 
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There is, moreover, a hazv belief that the thunder is the voice of the ha lent a nu ; 
there is a mysterious feature — a sort of black forehead-baud — Avorii by the kaiemunu 
of the Koriki. and called metaphorically the “ thunder cloud ; and I have heard a 
legend of two haiemunu descending (in human form) from the sky during a thunder- 
storm in which a number of men who had offended them were killed. Apart from a 
few such hints as these, the cult of the haiernuitu has little or nothing to do with 
either sky or thunder. 

On the other hand, it is intimately concerned with the Delta rivers. Each 
haienatna is definitely regarded as associated with a particular river. This is its 
haunt more than its habitat. Closelv connected with each haiemunu there is an 
individual of a certain specie.-, (usuallv fish, sometimes crocodile, rarely pig or snake). 
This fish, which is a giant among its kind — very ancient, and immortal or 
indestructible — is the imunu-vii. or " canoe of the imunu " ; it will transport the 
aavaia of the haiemunu hither and thither. There is in theory no limit to the 
peregrinations of the imumt-vii, though it is said to inhabit especially one river or 
another. 

Now each haiemunu in a raci belongs to one particular larava or alcove, i.e. 
to the small patrilineal group (also called larava) to which this alcove especially 
belongs. This group observes a food tabu of the species to which its imunu-vii 
belongs, and professes that it would refrain from killing any member of that species. 
The imunu-vii itself would certainly be spared by a himter or fisherman ; indeed, 
it would be of no use to attack it. 

There is more than one account of the origin of the haiemunu. Among the 
Koriki tribe the usual version is that the first of them was constructed as a house 
by the progenitors of the people, viz., Iri and Kai,^ literally the Tree and the 
Earth, but always thought of as man and woman (sometimes called son and mother 
respectively, sometimes brother and sister). But another story tells how an 
ance.stor. immigrant from the lari tribe on the ea>t. did not die but became 
transformed into the first haiemunu. 

WTiatever mav have been its origin, the haiemunu is now regarded as a definitely 
personal being. Each bears its personal name, to which may be attached that of its 
“ father," as e.g. Aua Kaipu-nu-mere, Koivi Pirika-nu-mere. etc., or simply Aua 
Kaipu — " Aua, son of Kaipu.” It h greatly feared and venerated ; no one but 
certain old chiefs would dare to touch it as it stands in the ravi-oru. It is continually 
placated with food offerings, which are sometimes placed close to the screen at the 
rear of the ravi. while the donor cries in loud chanting tones on the name of his 


‘ It was tempting to fall back on this Kai for the derivation of the word kaiemunu. One 
more than usually ingenious informant did invent (I believe) such a connection for my special 
benefit. The word, however, is kain, not kai, in the compound. It may be significant that in 
the language of Orokolo, on the east, the word kata means sky. 
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kaiemnnu. and announces that he has. brought this gift of food.^ It is believed to 
control the success of the hunt and the health of the people. A man will consult 
the kaiernii/t‘t in behalf of a sick relative, and the latter may be told that his illness 
is due to the anger of an offended kaiemunii, which must be averted or bought off 
with the offering of a pig. 

As will be seen in the enduing description, the kaw/xunu may at times be treated 
with extraordinary familiarity ; but for the long period in which it remains concealed 
and decapng in the ravi-oru. no more .sacred object is known to the Purari people. 
It is the very heart and the great secret of their religious life. 


The Pairama a Eecureext Ceremony. 

The Pairrnna is a recurrent oeremonv. In one ra>:i the kaienninu may be brand- 
new, bristling -with tufts of cane, with bright red eyes formed of coloured seeds, 
befeatliered. and still bearing their sprigs of dry croton. In another they are 
decrepit and mouldy, collapsing into strange awkward postures. These hate stood 
perhaps five years or more in the dank interior of the rnvi-oru. Here the thatching 
is not kept in repair ; the floor planks are perilously rotten, with an indescribable 
morass some 8 feet or so beneath them ; the rain drips down on the old figures, and 
worms and borers are for ever preying on their con.stitution. 

As a matter of course, the kaiemunu will be renewed — destroyed and re-created 
— when they have reached a very advanced stage of dilapidation. But there is 
nothing like regularity in the recurrence of the ceremony. Some rai'is are energetic ; 
others are too indolent for all the trouble of a Pairama. But these latter will pay 
the penalty of their neglect. It was said that the raem which did not keep their 
kaiemunu in a condition of perpetual youth and vigour would be preyetl upon by 
those who did : their men would be for ever falling victims to cannibal raiders from 
other villages. 

It has been pointed out that the kaieiuunn control the success of the hunt, and, 
as will be seen, measures are taken during the ceremom to imdgorate them. It 
is thought a good thing to hold Pairama frequently, and to remake the kaiemunu. 
The idea, it seems, is that a young strong kaiemun>' will better guard the interests 
of its jA'ople than one which i.s old and (lecre£)it.- 

Furthermore. in the face of some portent or calamity the ravi might think it 
desirable to celebrate Pairama. This, in fact, is apparently regarded as a means 
of conciliating the kaiemunu : they must be destroyed and remade. Thus it was 

^ These offcrina' are aftenvai'fl.s eonsunieil I>y tlie men of the rriei, or probably in particular 
by the larava of the donor. 

- 1 have not heard any witnes' aftirin this dehaitelv. hoaevcr. 
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said that a violent thunderstorm over the village might be interpreted as the voice 
of the kaiernunii themsehes demanding a Pairanui.^ 

Ceremonial Chiefs. 

The authority for Pairama. or the decision to hold the ceremony, nominally 
pertains to the two ravi amiin (chiefs of the right and left of the rai-i). in consultation 
with the puidt amua (general chief of rart and village). The functiom of the ravi 
anvta are in the main ceremonial ; only they and a few as.sociates woiihl be entitled 
to or would dare to enter the ravi-oni. and therefore it is likelv that they really do 
authorize the ceremony to some extent, though in the Purari Delta it cannot be 
said that the amua issues commands and is obe\ed. There is very little of the 
pomp and formality of chieftainship, and one may venture to say that all the 
“ orders of an amua are in safe accordance with public opinion in the rari. In the 
conduct of a ceremony differences of opinion are frecpient enough — especially 
as to the neces.sitv of hurrying or delaying — and any man will exjiress his 
views without hesitation. 

While a number of men are sitting in a raci. placidly chewing and smoking, one 
may suddenlv raise his voice ami pour forth a torrent of abusive eloipience. his eyes 
fairly glaring ivith anger, and his speech punctuated with snorts and groaii' of disgust. 
Meanwhile his audience pay not the slightest heed to him ; the sjieaker ends with the 
same almost startling Middenness with which he began, and husk' himself another 
betel-nut. 

Although, however, the rart-ammi do not in anv .'cii'c gi\e ( ommands. ther 
are nevertheless the masters of ceremonic' and file admini>trator.' of tlie ritual. 
Indeed, it is not necessary that they should dictate what is to be done ; the stages 
of a ceremonv follow one another in the conventional manner, and the main subject 
of contention, when it arises, is regartling the delays between these stages. 

Thus in anv one rai:i the rari-anma will be in some degree re'[)on'd)le tor the 
conduct of the ceremonv. Thev are. however. <pute subordinate to another personage, 
viz., the )iiari. or ceremonial chief for the whole village group. In all the village 
groups of the Koriki there is such a ceremonial chief tvliO'C office is hereditary. 
His presence is reipiired at all the major ceremonie'. He ha' duties to perform in 
them for which onlv he and a small number of deputies are (piaiitied. and hi' main 
percpiisite in everv case is a pig. 

The mari in the Ukiravi village group wa' a voung man. Imara. In the Pairama 
ceremonv here described no stage of importance was begun without his nominal 

‘ An informant of real intelligence once asked me what caused the thunder. His ancestore 
had said it was the voice of the kaimmun, hut this might or might not he so. He thought that 
the white men might know, and even suggested that they were them-selvc' responsihle for the 
thunder. If there were much thunder over the mouiitaiii'. he said, the lixers would be Hooded, 
for where there was much thunder there would also he much rain. Should theie be thunder 
in the south-east it meant that the Lakatois were coming. 
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,^upervi>ion. and. indeed, un one occa>i()n ■'Ome deiav was canned by bis absence in 
the bush. Iniara appeared to have a tlioriaiwh and conlideiit knowledge of his 
dutie.s, and fultilled them nut without a certain i.liyniTV ; thoutrli a- an informant 
or exponent of tlie-e duties he was nut altitiretiier profitable to me. 

Boyhood Seclusion. 

The Pairiinet cerenionv in a -eii'e provide' a culmination to the boyhood 
seclusion ; it is the princijtal cerenionv of initiation. In the Biirari Delta a boy will 
norniallv uiideryo " seclusion.” and at the end ot thi.' seelu'ioii will witness and bear 
a part in the Pnnyund cerenionv. Subsequently, provided he or hi.s parents can 
supply the requisite pig', he mav be initiated into the my.'teries of other ceremonies, 
which are. to give their names onlv, Aiaimitn't (commonly called Kaicn Knku in 
pidgin language). Upura (bull-roarer), and the Gopi. 

It may be said, therefore, that the first stage in the ceremony i' the internment 
of the boys in the ntci (PI. XXI., Fig. ’2.) The average age of 'uch boys would 
not be more than seven vears in my experience. Some are almost children in arms. 
One lad at Vkiravi. who seemed about eleven, was cjuite a big boy among his fellow 
internees. If. as sometimes happens, a boy's parents cannot supply a pig. he will 
probablv pass bv his seclusion, and in after life, when he has become acctuainted 
with all the mysteries of the kaiemnnu. will in honour provide a pig of his own. 

A' a little child the boy sleeps at home with his mother ; he plays about the 
village ; if he strav inquisitively up to the raii platform, he is not unkindly shooed 
away, not onlv because he must not pry. but because it i.s feareil that harm would 
come to him bv entering the precincts of the kcueninha before the price has been 
paid. When it has been decided to hold Pnii'miui. these little boys find themselves 
led up into the rari. and from that moment they must not leave the place until the 
cerenionv is brought to a close — perhaps six months afterwards. It does not appear 
that there is any ceremonial connected with this first introduction to the mvi. The 
man normally responsible for introducing the boy. however, is his maternal uncle, 
or (ipoi'O. 

It may be explained that the a [Wno has cmtain righrs over his nephew, and 
may call upon him for small services. Furthermore, he otticiates ceremonially for 
the bov. especiallv in the piercing of his nose an<l ears in babyhood, and later in his 
passage through 'cclusion and the Pinrainn ceremony. For these offices he is paid 
by the father in pigs, ami himself makes hau Isorae present' of onianieiits. especially 
dogs’ teeth, to the boy in return. In some case' it ajipeared that the child was 
introduced into the niet. not bv his upoHO but by his father. But it vould seem usual 
for the child to undergo his seclusion and initiation under the especial care of his 
apono — in general, of his mother's male relatives. 

In a certain percentage of ca.ses a boy passes, by a sort of adoption. inti< the 
group of his iipono, i.e. into the leirui'n (or niD-alcove) of his maternal uncle lather 
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than that of his father, as is iiurmally the case. But even v.'here there is no intention 
of transferring the boy permanently into his upono' ^ laraca. it will be an ordinary 
procedure for him to live especially in that laracn during --ecliision and initiation ; 
and where the fatlier and the apono are — as is freipientlv the case — of different 
rui'ix. the child will be likely to go to the rnci of his apoi'O for his seclusion and 
initiation rather than wait until his own ravi (i.e. that of his father) performs a 
ceremony. There is no strict rule, however, in the matter. Thus it will be seen by 
the table of laram. etc., in Akia Ravi (p. 365) that some of the young initiates are 
for the time being connected with their laraai : others witli tho'C of their 

fathers. 

The reasons for the protracted internment of bovs are not easy to understand. 
It is thought to make them " grow big quick ” ; and. indeed, it is possible that there 
may be some truth in this supposition, if a small boy can derive any such benefit 
from confinement within fairly narrow limits, witli abundance of food and amid 
what would be, by the Purari standard, circumstances of the most luxurious 
comfort. Of cour.se. neither the seclusion nor the subsequent initiation into the 
secrets of the kaiewunv are thought to turn the boys into men ; some of the 
initiates are, as has been said, practically children in arms. 

During the seclusion the boys allow tlieir hair to grow. Previously they have 
had shaven scalps, except perhaps for one or two more or Ic's ornamental tufts. 
But at the conclusion of the ceremony their hair has reached a length of probably 
not more than a few inches. In the Gulf Division, among tlie Elema people, this 
hair-growing is an essential feature of the seclusion, but no Midi importance can be 
attributed to it in the Delta, either <is ornamental or as imluMtive of any moral or 
phys ical impro vememt . 

The internees are expressly intended to be hidden from the eyes of women, 
especially — one might say only — from the eyes of those women who are of an age 
to have se-xual intercourse. Xo harm would be done the boy if lie were seen by a 
little girl, on the one hand, or bv an old woman, on the other. I did not succeed 
in eliciting anv exoiaiiation beyond tlu>. that the lioy''^ iirowth would be checked 
if he were seen bv a woman. For In'- ]>arr. he niav' peer through the ])alm-leaf screen 
at women to his heart - content, and take no harm from it. 

The length of the sec!ii-iou varie-. It is regulated pnneqially bv the supply 
of pigs and other food. When thi- i- all in leadiness the time i- ripe for the Pairnina 
ceremony ; so that the period of -eclu-ion may be (piite stiort or may la-t -i.x months 
or more. 

During this time the bovs are well treated. So far from enduring any privation 
they are well fed. petted, and entertained. It is especially at this tune that the 
bamboo choruses are heard. An old broken canoe is laid along the /v//-/ floor. The 
men and boys range themselves on either side, and under the le-ader-hip of some 
individual who know- the conventional songs, they unite in an ever-repeated 
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refrain, catching up his words in one tremendous note which falls through half a 
tone to a long-drawn, singularly plaintive close. Meanwhile the singers are 
rhjdhmically pounding the canoe-board with their bamboos, end-on. so that the 
noise is nothing short of deafening. These solemn sounds may continue for horns 
on end. to the very patent enjoyment of all concerned, not least of the young 
Pairama hov'. 

Such entertainment is carried out especially for their benefit ; and it was 
maintained in general that during their seclusion they should not be neglected, 
but that men of the village should make it their business to be seen as often as 
possible in the rni'i. 

On the whole it would appear that tlie Pairama boys have a thoroughly easy 
and irresponsible time of it. with nothing to occupy their small minds but jilay- They 
mav be seen plaiting armlets if thev are old enough to imderstand the process, but 
there is nothing resembling a course of instruction in the arts and crafts. Being 
asked how he occupied his time during the long months of seclusion, one small boy 
answered, laconically. ” Poloia " — " I stop nothing." If the Pairama boys derive 
much education from their internment it is less by any deliberately taught lessons 
than bv seeing what is to be seen in the ravi. the hub of village life, and by listening 
to what passes among their seniors. 

Normallv the children are confined in the main rai'i with the men, the latter, 
of course, (.■online and going as they plea«e. The initiates are not to stray to the 
rear of the building, for. until the Pairama. they are suppo.-redly ignorant of the 
existence of the kaiemuna. This, however, is apparently another case of the 
fictitious ignorance of so-called mysteries on the part of the uninitiated ; for the 
Pairama bovs of Akia Ravi (one of the two ranx in which I witnessed the ceremony) 
were confined temporarily in a house at such close cpiarters with the ill-concealed 
kaiemuna that thev mu.-^t have seen them ev^ry minute of the day. 

One mav occa.sionallv see an old man sitting apart from the others, and 
dandling some little boy. probably a nephew, on his knee. It never appeared, 
however, that he was pouring moral precepts and tribal hi.storv into the childish 
ear. but rather that he was merely keeping the youngster interested. The very 
youth of some Pairama boys would make it impossible for them to apprehend 
an\’thing in the nature of tribal lore from their elders, even if the latter were 
disposed or qualifiec^l to give them lectures in it. 

Some of the bov.s — but not all — are placed under the special charge of 
attendants called dolo. These are for the most part young men or ymuths, and it is 
their duty to look after the initiates during their seclusion, e.g. to see that they 
duh' receive their food, and to carry them hither and thither on their shoulders during 
the TJroce.ss of the Pairanat. In return for his attentions the c/h/o will receive some 
payment or gift from the father of his charge. It was denied that he was in any 
sense an instructor ; he is much more of a nurse. 
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There was one bright little boy named Kauri undergoing seclusion in Akia 
Ravi. As a number of Akia Ravi men were absent on «onie expedition, it was 
thought by some that the young initiates were not receiving the ]U'uper amount of 
attention ; so Kauri's elder brotlier withdrew him for .i time to his own ntri. 
Karara. There was nothing anomalous in this ; it was .simph' necessar-^ that 
Kauri should be transferred — over several hundred vards of plank gangwav — under 
eo\er of darkness. In Karara Ravi he led an entirelv idle life, and would pos.siblv 
have been happier had he been left with the Paimnitt bovs of his own age. He 
could survey the village and the rl\er highwav from behind the sago-leaf .screen. 
Occasionally, if there were no women in view, he would take an airing on the niri 
lhatform. though in doing so he ran tlie risk of a scolding from anv of his elders ; 
and several times he even scampered across to the rest-house in broad dat . seeking 
the very profitable eompanv of mv cook-bov. Some time before the actual 
ceremony Kauri was returned to Akia Ra\i. 

It does not seem that the seclusion is trying or even very strict ; it is not nllowcil 
to get the better of common sense. \Mien two little bo^s in Mira Ravi fell ill they 
were even sent back to the care of their mothers until they recovered and could resume 
their seclusion. 

BtULDlNU OF RaVIs. 

The actual Pairama ceremony described here was ]>erformeil. as has been said, 
by the two ravin Akia and llira — " mother ” and " daughter " resjjtctively — which 
are situated opposite one another on the banks of tlie creek called Kairu in Ukiravi, 

My first arrival in Ukira\i t\as on June lyth, in a desperate' hurry and anxietv 
for fear the ceremony sliould be all over. The Ifoy.-. it appeared, had l)een interned 
a month or so already. For the iie.xt five months nothing seemed to liai>pen. The 
two ravis were being rebuilt, and the Pairama would not be celebrated untd they 
were finished. Kothiiig could induce the Imilders to hurry, and tlic work went on 
with exasperating slowness. 

The old Akia Ravi had been completely demolished. It's b'lvminni wejc hou.sed 
temporarilv in an uncjc( upicd private house, where abi) the initiate- were confined. 
Mira Ravi was still in use. though in very ill repair. 

By November the two fine rari-. were complete in eveyv particular. There is 
aKays a jollification on the com])letion of a rav.. and a suece-'ion of night-long 
concerts — drum-beating and elionises. It is on this oi'oa'ion aUo. viz. the 
completion of a ravi, that voting unmarried girls ma\ enter tlie Imitling and dance. 
The social function at Akia Ravi resembled nothing so much a- .t ball and house- 
warming. A low transverse barrier was erected half-way down the ulterior. The 
Pairama boys were kept in rear of this, and manv of the older men sat and smoked 
here also. The younger men. however, danced furiouslv and without the least 
semblance of order in the more spacious front compartment, while the uirls. wearing 
their dancing ratnis. amused themselves and some, at least, of the spectafor.s. In- a 
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rather more sedate movement, viz. by the swayiiis: of their bodies at the hip.s, which 
tliey were better enabled to execute by leaning forward on staff.s. 

Prfparattoxs for the Ceremoxy. 

The first stage of the ceremonv took place on November 12th, when a combined 
expedition from Akia and Mira went out and cut a cpiantity of light timber for 
the erection of side racks in the ravi. The^e racks or platforms, called bepe, were 
roughly constructed the following dav. Thev run the length of the building on either 
side, at a height of about 5 feet, and are intended merely to accommodate the old 
and new material of the h-aiem>i>i'i. 

Besides these a number of large mats, or rather \vrapper3 (ahea). were prepared 
by plaiting together the leaves of coconut froiuh. Thirdly a number of seats 
were cou'tructed for the initiates, so that, when they were taken out on the following 
day. thev should not be incommoded by having to sit in an inch of water at the 
bottom of a leaky canoe. 

The Caxe-cfttixo Expeditiox axd the Epie.” 

These preliminaries completely mvstified the young initiates. On the morrow 
(14th) a large expedition, or dabea. of eighteen fully-manned canoes set out in the 
morning. In nearlv e\erv one of them was to be seen a Pairarna boy seated between 
the knees of his attendant. The boys think they are accompanying a hunting 
expedition and nothing more. 

The com or proceeded up.stream to a point on the Biver Biau. Here there is 
a junction of two streams, and the current is flowing very rapidh. All the canoe, s 
drew into the 'hore in a cluster, one or two anchored theni'elve.s to the bank by 
means of a liana, ami the others held to the.s'\ Imara. the iiinri (p. 307) took his 
stand astride one canoe so as to be head and shoulders above all the other men. 
In his right hanil he held a large trade knife, in the left a trade axe. After a good 
deal of chatteriuH and di>cussion there is cpiietness. and Imara begins to cry out 
the names of the Pntranui bovs — '■ Evara Omaro-nu-niere." i.e. Evara, son of 
Omaro. etc. Prompted now and again, he runs thnnigh the whole li-it of names : 
it is apparently nothing more nor less than a roll-call. 

Now he shout<. ■' M e do not go out to hunt ” — there is a pause and all are silent : 
■■ We do not go to fell canoe-trees " — another piause : M'e go to cut cane.'"' At 

this with one accord the canoes commence a violent rocking in the water, and there i.s 
a babel of excited voices. Borne of the Pnirmnn boys looked alarmed : some were 
delighted and threw themselves into the shaking with altogether misplaced 
enthusiasm ; most, as far as I could see, were stoically indifferent. 

This rocking of canoes is called cpie. It is the recognized manner in which the 
k/itenvr,)ii indicate their approval of a proposition. Here it i.s under.stood to mean 
that the cane-cutting expedition may proceed with the full favour of the kaienmni'. 
If the canoes had not rocked the expedition would have been abandoned until a 
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more propitious time. I have seen a full-sized hunting expedition from Ukiravi 
return to the village an hour or so after leaving, solely because the canoe.s had not 
rocked when the kaiennmu were asked whether the lumt should proceed. 

The ordinary method of ]uocedure is for some individual who is ceremoniallv 
qualified — usually an elderlv man — to shout his questions to the kaiemuivt. who 
are thought to accompany the expedition. These are alwavs leailing questions : 
Shall we hunt i Shall we hunt on the River Baroi i Shall we hunt on the River 
Purari t etc. For a negative answer there is no movement : for an affirmative the 
canoes will all fall into an uncontrollable rocking. 

Tt was stoutlv and consistently maintained that this motion was caused bv the 
kaiemunu, and that the men in the canoe did not consciouslv influence it. It 
happens that the sole exception was taken by no less a person than Imara. the mari. 
who on a .subsequent occa-sion declared that the epii was all so much humbug. But 
it is very easy to obtain such an opinion from an informant who. in another mood, 
will be a firm believer in what he is at present deriding. It is safe to .say there is 
a general belief that the epie is really caused by the kaietHunu. It wa.s even said that 
if all the men in the canoe purpo.sely rocked it they would a.ssuredly capsize the thing. 

It occurred to me (on a different occasion) that the small boys who hajipened 
to be in the canoes at an cpie were contributing more than their fair share to the 
movement, and several of them were hugely amused when two men actually lost 
their feet through the violence of the rocking and fell into the bottom of the canoe. 
On a different occasion once more the question of the objective of a hunting expedition 
had caused a good deal of dheus-sion. and the men of one canoe on the oiit.skirts of 
the group (which was drawn up in mid-.stream) had been adx'ocating the Purari. 
The old chief had made several .■'Uggestions to the kainuuivi witliout satisfactorv 
response. Finally he proposed the River Purari and the canoes began to rock, 
but the one to begin the rocking was very obviously the one that had first been 
in favour of the Purari. 

There seems no doubt, however, that to some extent at anv rate the canoe- 
rocking is automatic. The immediately unanimous nature of it is somewhat 
striking. I have not noticed any individuals making deliberate (‘fforts to rock the 
canoe on these occasions ; and. indeed, it would be c[uite impossible for an 
individual in a fully-manned dug-out to set up a vehement. alniO'-t dangerous, 
rocking at a moment's notice. 

After the satisfactory result of the roll-( all and the epic, the expedition spent the 
remainder of the day in cutting lianas, which were tied into bundles and laid in the 
canoes. 

Return of the CAXE-ruTTixu Expedition. 

By sundown the dahri had reached I’kiravi once more. Some distance down 
the river the musical chorus of shouts could be heard. From all quarters men came 
flocking to the neighbourhood of Akia and Mira Ravk, while as if by magic every 
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woman disappeared from sight and hid her.self in her house. After a dull day the 
sunset cast an unusual yellow glare over the whole scene. The banks of the creek 
Kairu were lined with cheering spectators, who contiimallv struck the gangwav on 
which thev were standing with sticks. 

Meanwhile the canoe.s paddled swiftlv up the creek to where the two great 
ravh^ face one another. The leading canoe came at racing speed to Akia Ravi, but 
before it had touched the bank several ])addlers had plunged into the water, seizing 
the bundles of cane, and rushed up the gangway into the interior of the building. 
One upon another the canoes were beached and their occupants leapjt out. Every 
two or three men. shouldering a bundle of lianas — perhaps 20 or 25 feet in length — 
would stagger along the gangway, imtil there was a perfect helter-skelter of forms 
going and coming. The Pairarna boys were carried on the shoulders of their 
attendants into the ravi at the same frantic speed. At one point the gangway 
collapsed, and what with the rapidly failing light and the skurrying and dodging, 
it was a marvel that no accident occurred. Meanwhile those who stood in the 
canoes maintained a continuous rattling on the sides of them with their paddles. 

After perhaps ten minutes or a little longer, the last of the cane had been 
transferred from the canoes to the interior of the ravi : the rush and the clamour 
subsided very abruptly, and the men dispersed to their houses in quietness. The 
reason for all this haste was lest the women should see. for it must on no account 
be known that it is mere cane which goes into the ravi. When the noise had died 
away the women reappeared and were coming and going as if nothing had happened. 

Nothing more occurred that evening except that a lofty palm-leaf barrier 
was erected to shut in the front of the mcii in order to conceal subsequent operations 
within it. 

Demolitiox of the Old K.viEvirxr. 

Next mor nin g {15th), soon after sunrise, the old Icaiemunu were brought forward 
from the ravi-oru by the several ravi aniua.^ and placed in the larava to which thev' 
individually belonged. ’When all was ready, the initiates— properly one to each 
larava, and thus one to each AY/icn/a/oi— being hoisted up on to the crazy old wicker 
figures, crushed and stamped them to fragments. As there were not enough Pairarna 
boys in Akia Ravi to officiate one for every kaiernunu in this manner, two of them 
had to destroy two Jcaumanu each. Mhere the initiate was very 'mail and the 
old Icaiemunu comparatWely sturdy, the men had to give assistance ; but, finally, 
there was nothing left of the once terrifying monster except a heap of torn frauments. 
Informants could not explain the rationale of the procedure, but it is e"entia] that 
the old kaiemnnu should be rlemolished by a Pairarna boy. When the de.'truction 
was completed the shapeless remains were collected carefully, wrapped in the akra, 
or coconut-leaf mats, and set aside on the hepe platform. 

^ Each Tai'i has two ravi aiaiia in particular. But the immediate family, i.e. brother-^ 
ot these, are also more loosely called n}inia, and may assist in otiiciatinfr. 
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In Akia Ravi one of the laram possesses a sacreil 'pear named '' luinu. " in lieu 
Of tlie usual wicker work laieinunn. For some reason the hreakine of this was 
deferred until the following day. i.e. the 16th (this. I undei'tand. was because the 
material for a new spear had not been got ready). When the time came. lomu 
was .'-eized at one end bv a member of the luram. while two Pairama boys stood 
on it. With one or two heaves ;t wa- broken, and the pieces were vr.iujjed up like 
rliose (it the kai,tii“tiu in a iialm-leaf mat. The services ot two boys were necessary 
because the spear was -trong ami the bov.s were light. Dire.-tly the breakuu; li.id 
been performed, two or thre*' m"n of the laraca tocik the piece of 'ago wooh. and 
", ith a few strokes of an axe had roughlv fashioned the new spear. 



length 9 FEET I KAIEMUNU . hal|^ completed 

HEIGHT 5 FEET 1 at MiraR., /5////22 . 

riiL 1. — rr..i.ME\voi:K or k.vic.mcm. 


( 'nXSTRrCriOX OF THK XkW K.XIEMUXr. 

Similarlv with the kaieiuuini. directlv the old ones had been destroyed tie 
construction of the new beuan. This jiroceeded rapidly at first ; tliougli the 
enthusiasm ,soon abated a little, aiiil tlie finisliing toueb-'s had not been adiled until 
si.x davs afterwaids. 

First a strong framework of cane liooj)' m made (Sketch I) : u[ion these is twiste<l 
a strip of cane, forming a somewhar ornamental series of loops ; through this passes 
the warp, and through this again tlie weft. \ ariuus accessories 'ueh j' eves. ears, 
frills, etc., are added hi't. Tiie free end' of the cane strips are frayd out into 
w hisker-like tas'cds. 


\oi., i.ni. 
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AMieii completed the haienomu is an outlandish-looking monster, perhaps 
6 feet high and 10 or more feet in length, with a hollow interior and a vast gaping 
mouth. In any one ravi there will be little variation of pattern between the various 



Eyes. Ina>iio. Ears. Keporo. 

Xo>e. Pina. Fore leg.s, Eee. 

Mouth, dai. Hind legs, Ari. 

Teeth. Xl'in (formed by serrating the cane border). Tail, Oa. 

The device 'Uiroundinu tlic eye is calli'd '' Rn.i." With variants it is a common theme 
ill decoration. Xu explanation was found tor the meaning of the word Baii. 

The lateral frill is called Kank-uim : the -aine word is used for the head dres.s of .stiff feathers 
worn by a man. .■sometimes feathers are stuck in the kimkoim on the t:nietioiroi . 

The loiiLrituilinal full is called Ati/ni'n. hteially "a leech." 

The hole in the belly hs called Buono. literally •• navel." In some kaietntmu this hole is about 
I.-) inches siiuarc. This fe.Mure belong.s especially to the t.aieMiinn of Kaimare. Vaimuru and 
Maipua. Those of the Koriki appear never to have them (except in very modified firm), and 
thii.-e of the Ian have them very si'ldom. The usual explanation i.s that they are meant for the 
man (or boy ) who as-i.sts in the ba~ket-work from inside ; he is able to stand uj) to his work. 

The pad of cane iblackeiied) ovei the "forehead" is usual among the Koriki kaieniunii . 
It is called — 

1. Inni I.i id. [lard nieaii' " forehead." Xo one eouhl tell me the meaning of Aciu.) 

2. Kdin kiikii or kaia aeh. (This expression means "a dark thunder-cloud.'’ It was said 

that when the first l.nieiim nn was made and this jiad placed on its forehead, a great 
black cloud was mounting in the sky. so the pad wa.s blackened and called Kaia 
kiikii. the tliunder-cloud.) 

The blackening is done nowad.ays with the ashes of the Pairamd idu (n'r/t p. 37s) and also. 
I am told, with the a'liC' of the tire of the old kaieinunii. though I did not observe this done. 
One group of informants said that formerly a chief, w hen leading a raiding expedition, would 
rl 'll such a black f jrehead-band. This may be true, though I have no verification. 
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kaiemnnit, though they mav dilter in size somewhat, or in .strength and hnish. 
Between the kaienoinn of different nii'/.s or villages, however, there is often a 
noticeable difference, which is no doubt inevitable, because the.se are never compared 
with one another side by side, and in the course of generations the tvpes will be 
bound to deviate. 

However, a kaieiivhv' is a kniemitan. Xever once did I hear it suggested that 
the figure was meant to rejjre.sent any animal, fish or reptile. Some are certainlv 
suggestive of pig.s ; others more of crocodiles ; anel. but that they are invariablv 
quadrupeds, one might sat' they resembled li^h more than either. fseveral Pnirama 
bovs in another village professed that the kaiernnaa reminded them of nothing more 
nor le.-’S than a house. 

A rough sketch of a fairlv tvpical hn.i iiimni may be worth jire^eiiting in order 
to show certain details (Fig. -). The members of the laraca join in constructing 
the kaientuna. and at any time three or four of them may be engaged on it 
together. (PI. XXI, Figs. 1, 3.) 

The Pairamri boys were in high -pirits after the exciting events of the past 
day or two. They had e\'idently received some instruction about the kaieinntm^ 
for most of them were able to tell me the name of their own kaiepmi"' as well as the 
belonging to it.^ Some of the onlookers found it rather droll for the 
little boys to speak up and name their ininn'i-rii just as if they were old mem Such 
necessary explanation' are made to the hots at this, the ajqinqiriate time. But in 
the course of the PainDnu. a' in the preceding seclusion, the way to knowh'dge, and 
therefore a most essential feature of initiation, i' merely to see. .\ Pairaina boy. 
telling of his experiences during the Palra.ini. .said that when the kaieii'Hi'U were 
brought out for the first time he hail bi.'cn frighteneil. and hi' fatlier hud said to him : 
"Ah. vou thought there was nothing much in the rart. but now you see tliis — the 
kiiiemnini." Afterwards his father had told him to observe how the kairnmna 
was destroved and remade : for th'-n. when lie grew iqi ami his father was dead, he 
would know how to do this work himself. 

The Pairaina bovs U'si't perhaps by scraiiing and prepaiiiig 'trips of eane. 
But their special tu'k is to thread the weft through the warp from iu'ide the bellv 
of the monster, while some man of the Inrara does the same from without. Thus 
one will .see in the darksome intcrioj- of the laiKinana a 'inall boy sitting cross- 
legged. receiving the end of a cane strip which hi' uncle pokes through the fabric, 
and poking it back to him in the proper ]ilace. The voung initiate i' ]icrtectlv at 
hi' ease ; when his service.s are required he scrambles or is lifted up into ehe huge 
mouth, and when they are done with, si-ramblcs out again. 

1 It may be remarked tliat the hintin atuie. nut the ntri, as a whole, lias its food tabu of 
a oertain .'peties. lu one nii:i there may be. say, twelve larnra. each with a different species 
of tish tabued to it. But in that ravi the twelve l.’in ui'inii are. us far as I i ould see. precisely 
siiuilar in all essential points. Yet in another ravi, where the same .species are again found to 
be tabued by the various laram, the type of kiiinuimii may differ eoiisiderablv. 
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There was nothinJ obviouslv ceremonial ahoiit iiitroduciiitr the Ijoy into tlie 
liellv of the /lY/h /)/",,</. hut it was neveltllele^^ hi'- exclusive rislit or duty to enter. 
Xo one of the previouslv initiated lantrii members would do the same : how. thev 
-aid. could a big man twi^t and turn m so ^mall a space 1 But neither, again, 
would a small la.iv other than one of the immediate novices be allowed to enter the 
ko.it iiiiiiiii : that is the bu'-iness of the Puniinio bov alone. Xet'er. it mav be 
remarked, did one of iu\' informant' 'Ugge't that the child w.n otl’ering him-elf to 
or being devouieil bv tie- moii'ter. 

A large and well-i-oiisTiuctetl lot n nn' nn n the [iride of its hiroi-n. To the 
hiriii'ti group, indeed thei-i* belong' a strong cor^iorate spirit, and 'ome little 
emulation exi't' between one hiforo and another. At one stage during the 
making of the l,oniiiti,t,i. 1 saw an elderly man sitting somewhat apart from the 
others and 'obbing ili'Ci'iisolately over rhe ill luck of his hinuv. Hi' himself had 
ju't made a recovery only a doubtful one--from fever, and wa' too ill to work; 
one ot hi' brother' li.id gone to gaol and died there : and what i\'ith one misfortune 
or another, it w<i' a 'ad thing to s,.,. few men at work upon Id' kineie"ii". 

Time and again .i' the work ])roeeeded the men would pause to indulge in a kind 
of game or hoi'se-play with rlieir koii ni'imi This n called kopm. a geneial word for 
sjiort. play, malte-believe. W ith ,i sudilen 'houting and beating of the lori floor, 
five or six men of a lororu would hoi't the half-tini'lied kon iooii>/ 'houlderliigli and 
eai’eer np and down the length of the ror,. with a magniticeiit disregard for all 
oh'tacle'. Often a number of kwoi'o wouhl be 'o engaged simultaiieousl\-. Tins 
kopai happened manv times during tin- 'ix day.s in which the ko.i,i"iii'/ were building, 
but as the be.st demonstration 1 witnessed was on the hi't dav. a fuller de'crijitioii 
1' deferred for a moment. 

l’.\ir:.\M.\ I.vf : 'I'liK Smdkixo or ihk K.ME.ur.'i . 

The Work ot building ii.ul now gone on with intermittent iiidustrv Iroiu the 
b'.th until the dl't. ISv tlu' lime the figures wet.' praetieallv . omplete. [u the 
■ ifternoon a eurioii' e. remonv (called Poirnnio loo. the P/nroooi hre) w.i' performed, 
of w'hieh [ could elicit no vcrv 'aTi'factorv exj.laii.itioii. 

The knit Hill III! wi'i'e standing III their '.weral alcoves, ami uiidenieath ••ach 
was 'ct. at its forefeet, a freshlv-made hearth, i.i. a 'mall portable hearth made of 
mud 111 .1 palm-h?,if carri. r. ( )m each of these was a collection of green leaves (or 
fragment' of th.-m) i ompri'ing . m oniit'. mangtove. a vari-tv of pandaiuis. a reed 
.'all.'d oioi'o and a cr.’eper . all.-.l /.///o. These wer.* looseK' pai It.'d up with drc' 
and highlv luflamm.ible . o. omit le.ives Im.ira. tin- min'i. and a . leput v named 
Aia'.i Were prc'ent. bur tlm l.-ad '.'eme.l to be tak.'ii bv .Vko ,i ciilag.' eoiistahle 
and III, tint of Akia Ravi. Whih- he w.m readv. otheis were still biuv arranging their 
healths ,iud Ako 'howed gr.'at impati.-nee. Finally at hi' wor.l tlie drv eoeoimt 
le.ivi'' v.'ere kindled and w.liim.'s of deii'c 'inoke aro'.-. wrapping Them"'Ke' about 
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tile knifinihi'i and niakitis; the aTiiiO'pliere ot the nin alnui't uni)reatliable. Tie- 
hiraru men ivoiild pick up tlieir kini uniiiii and liold them aiajv.- the tire-. Tiiriiiiie 
tlieni thi^ wav and that so ae to pive tlieni a- thoioiigh a fumipaTion a' wa' pu"'ilile. 
Out of the deii'c cloud ot enioke tln-re now came 'ound' of "pitting, [lulting, 
and bhiwinu. The Puiiihiiii liov'- liad i-hewed ni-lci.r. 'ome hot pepperv baik anil 
were "pittiiiy ,ind 'pravim; with all their miirht down the throat-' ot the i^n n m n n" 
indeedi. '(line of the bo\'< Were jirodueine; little more than 'oiind. and max' In 'aid 
to hae'e epiit thenieelves to the ]iomt of exhau'tiou. The\- would ado '[hr oxer 
the exterior of rlie kmi nm n n and rub in rite mixture with their hand'. Some lew' 
other.' Were al'O cneaited in the '.ime xxax". but it WU' obvioii'Ix" a nie in 'whiih 
the Piin'ii.iiiii bov' x'ere jirmcpial perl’otmer'. 

Xci explanation xx'U' forthcomimr o+' the 'leuiticance of the paitiiiilar h-ax'e- 
U'cd in tlii' fumigation. thou”h it xxU' maintained th.it tle-'e varietic' were the 
e"eiitial one>. used iiix ariablv ,'uu <• am n-nt time'. Tim penei-ai juiipo'c ol thn 
rerenionv ot fumigation i'. 1 xvu' tohl. to tu.ike the Lnn ih'Iii'' 'X'lit and aiiix'e — 
" lUikmi." or lix'eix'. 'll that tliev mav be eiieroetic 111 .iccompaux iii'i the dutant 
kuntiULi expedition' and m.iv prox'ide ihein xxitli maiix' [liu' Hut winiein ihe 
loeieal lonliectlon exl't' I WU' unable to dl'ioxef 

So ,il'o. the 'pr.ix'ino with '[.irtle alter i hewiiu: the Imi liaik (or wild Liiiieei 
iil'o) i' meant to inx'ivor.ite rim l.iin ninn". ('ertaiii hot bark' (riilled penerallx' 
n i-!:ii [H') are coii'tantlv i.hexxed a' 'timiiLint' [lartii ularlx' before ,i hunt With 
the little Inmtine' eliariu (.alledl ,ipiii,i. it m the practne to ehew s(.ime .'Ueli bark, 
.'pit on to tlie pahii'. .md then roll rim eharm !ierw'e..-n rlmm : l.i'tlx-. rim iutendinu 
liuiiiei xx'ill mb the '[little over hi' own t.iee and limb'. 

Tin; (bx.xn; ' Koi'.xi. " 

When the lire' of tin- Pn , I'li i,iii nin had prai til .illv bunmd rheiii'elx'e' out. rlmi' 
anise a 'udden i lamoiir in tlm mi-i. 'liontiiie and rattliiiu of 'tn k'. I di'tinL'ui'lmd 
crie' of "innijiii I'liul.'i" 'a thief m here.' intended to lieeuili- aiix' xxomeii wlio'.- 
eurio'itv mitrlit be arou'ed bv the .'ound' ot 'eutHiiii; and braxx'linu w ithin rim buildiiie. 

Kx'erx' kiiiiiii n II n xx.i' 'eized and bonm at a run toxxard' the front of the 
where tliex- at once became wedued in a 'trivine and ap[iarently inextricable mas'. 
Each hm iiiiiiiii. carried liv four or five viuoroii' x'oiuur men. burr' and von - a,r tlm 
im.xt. or leaf' U[i in tlm eiideavoui to liear it iloxxii to tlm ptoiind. Xo e.imr lould 
be more e.xcitiiut to tlm 'pei i.itor iinlied Im m xxell adx'i'i-d to Imep at what 
di'ianie he max'. Ex'eivthmu i' doim iii tlm bi-'t of pood hunioui Siianpelv 
eiioimh. there doe> not 'eeiu anx' ureat iix'alrx' iietxxeeii ditfereiit hiiiini. All are 
content m.dnix' xxitli the men- [ui'liiiip and 'lioxiiip. and lio uiv a[i[ie<ir to mind 
xx lmTlmi tlmv are for tlm moment in tlm U'l eiidant or xx lmtlmr tlmv are jii'fled and 
trodden ilowii b\- a confu'ion of men and kn niiin n't . 
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From tlieir action' it mislit .'ccin that the monsters were meant to he tielitinu 
one another, siniiewliat after the style of pigs : hut if 'O. it would not he pos'ible 
to name a winner. Informant' were quite uiiahle to sav what the men were playiint 
■■ at ' ; tliey were 'imply playing. The purpo'e of the game (apart from its value 
as a tlior. uiglily eniovahle rough-and-tumble) i' once more to invigorate the 
kiui 111 " nu . to put life intir it. After all thi' kopiu he will be a mightv jiig-liunter 
tor r’ue I'u ci. 

hen this furmu' meleE_ luiil lu'ted some tivi- or ten minute', the iiniiviilual 
I'lif iiiiiii-i began to 'eparate. Some, tlieir bearers f.iirh' exhau'ted for th.e moment, 
returneil to their hirni'n (tther'. how^vei. continued to perform evEilutioii' on their 
ov.ui ai-eount. In tlie ca'e of the'e latter it appeared— -and. in fact, it was professed 
-—that tile l.iiu II' -I ,, ,1 it'clf was m, iking the movements, and the hearei' w em merelv 
re'ponding to them. 

Some of the /uc 'imply niaintanied a gentle regular movement, up and 

down, or sAvaving from 'iile to side. There was no indication here that the bearers 
were verv e.M'ited and i.arried out ot themselves, or that the movement was ant-thincr 

* C 

but intentional. But the conduct of other koiein’inii was tdolent and erratic in the 
e.xti'eme. and their hearers seemed ta.\c(l to the utmost to keep pace. For example, 
one by the I'uime ot Koivi would .stand a moment shaking in the grasp of six lustv 
young men ; ue.xt tvouhl 'eem to luak'' a fmntic pliingt' ami charge crashing into 
the hr pi platform : then woull dart l.iack and forth, while the bearer.s. fairlv 
panting for hreatli. hardly seemed to Iv i-ariyiiig ir .is much as clinging to it' leg.s 
or whatever they could lay holil of. 

ffiie man. who w.m perhaps tin- le.nling spirit .iniong Koi\'i‘s hearer', held him 
by the -tout cane piotruding fr'.im his nose, and aildressed him continually in a low 
coaxing voice. Koivi. Koivi.” almost in a whisper. 

Koivi. who with hi.s huge gaping mouth and little red eve.s was absurdlv life-like, 
wouhl prc'eiitiv respoiiil with 'oine sinldeii vioh-nce. ,it whicli his bearers were 
ma n 1 f e ' t h' d e 1 1 ght e d . 

-V f.ivoiiiite trick of till' as web as of other k/ii< m n n 'i was to burv its no'c among 
the dry skulls in the liinini. wliile the beaters held it thus, with its tail tilteil high in 
the air. ft certainly lookeil as if tlie monster were attempting to devour what was 
there, and it was e.xplained that this gesture indicated that the kniniiiiii'i required 
more food to he placed in the I'lntm. or was angry becaii'i- it had been neglected, 
.knottier returned again and again to Aia'a. one of the imin or ceremonial chiefs. 
It would p.iuse its nose not a foot distant from Aia'a's face as he sat on the floor, 
and very imperturbably cro.s.s-que'tioned it. Xow and again the kukii'Hini would 
indulge 111 more or h-'s violent antics, which wen- taken to indicate affirmation. 
The up'hot of this interview was that the sickness of a certain Oniaro was attributed 
to tlie anger of the knit iminn. Omaro had not done his 'hare of work in the building 
ot the hid'ii'jiiiii itself. The recoverv of the sick man. however, would be assured 
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if wilt- cooked -iome di>lie^ of food and -^ent them to the /v/.v. Tlii' cuti'idtatioii. 
it mii't l)e remarked, afforded no >mall amiwemeiit to all who took part in or heard 
it. and possibly wa^ merely ,i mean-- (d ” putting one over ' on Otnaro But it 
alioidd be remembereil that food for the men of the mrt i-- food toi the l^an m'l im . 
while to neyleet oneh friends is to nealect the hi a ii' >' n" ami incur its di'pleasiire.i 
Thus a supernatural sanction -eems to be yiveii to an everv-dav necessity or rule 
of social condiiet. 

A few comment' may be added upon the extraordinary mowmeiit' of tiie 
haieiiiiiiH' during the htpni. They are regarded as another pliase of < pir. which lias 
been already referred to m tlie elc'i ription of canoe-shakme. ami they haye the 
same — or rather more 'trikins — appearance of collectiy- aiitomati'in. It may be 
remarked that the bearers are in a state of con'iderable excitement ; tliey ,tre 
unmistakably worked up in tlie merely physical .seii.se. a', for instance, a man i' in 
the middle of a game of footliall. There wa' the same strikiinr unanimity of nioye- 
ment ; possibly an instantaneous re'pon'e on. the pait of all the other bearer' to the 
moyement of one leading spirit, though 1 cannot say 1 detected ,iny effort on the 
part of an indiyidual to direct the- moyement' of the other' when once tlmy were 
all fully excited. 

At Certain stage- of tlie witli the al>oye-m..-ntioned hni imiini uann'd 

Koiyi — wliicli kepu six men excee<lmgl\' actiye for mon- than li.ilt an hour- ir did 
actually seem to me that at times tlie bearer' hardly km-w wliat the Ltm nnhni ccas 
about to do m‘Xt, 

Bi'p.xixi. or Till-; old K.^ir.Mi xr. 

The new hnniii'iiii liaymg bi'en coniphled and diih" 'ubiecteil to the Piiir'imn 
iii'i. the lemaiu' of the ohl hiciii'Hi"' had now to be de'tiuyi-d by tire. Soon after 
midnigb.t kl-t ‘-ilnd. the fr.iirnieiit' \serc aiilaze oii tin- grouml before Mira liayi. 
From Akia. iiu the oppo'ite bank of tie- nyer. tlie ']iectaele wa' singularly impre"iye. 
The towtiiiui /•///■/ trout, glowing red in the light of tin- tl.ime'. wa' oiiilim-d with 
'tattling viyidnt" again.'t tlie bku-k background of the forc't tree'. Tlie night was 
breathle"ly still, except for the roaring of the bonfire and the swaying o;' a i w' 
palm-fronds in the a'C-eiiding curients of heated air. Around tiie fire wvre g.i^iieivd 
seorc' of men reyelling in tIm- lier( e la at ot it. 

The fire in front of IMira liad 'ubsided before operation' were begun Ui .\kia 
Fayi. Iinara ami Aia'a had otHeiated m t'a- former; now they ero"ed o\ei- to 
Akia . and began to gather togetlier the bundle' of fragment'. 

rtie'e two men performed dl the work una"i'ted. Tiiey dragged or carried 
the large jiiickages in the iikni mats to the front of tin- mc'. wdiere tlu v staeked them, 
and then examined the nin carefnMy agadn to 'ee that nothing had been overlooked. 
Some bundle.' were thrown out and heapedi together on the ground close to the river. 

-Vin lb'll 111 till, a lir.iiiglit inte tin- rur, i' i-uiiMi -iilv 'Ot down lu llu I'nm-i'. ami may he 
left thei’f- i<ii‘ a an otfeiiULT to thf hi 
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When all \va' readv a lishred brand wa'- applied \>v Tmara, rhe nntri. d'lie idd 
eane burnt hereelv. fed frum time to time with further bundle'- of fragment'. 

Xu 'Ociue!' liad the fire been kindled than the men. who hitherto had 'at watching 
Iniara and Aia'a at work, hastened out and cdmtered around a-- cdo'clv a.' the heat 
w ould allow. For the mo't pait. thev turne<l their ba( k' to the fire, piesumablw 
because the heat wae too 'evere to face ; manv were caught bv the leaping eparks ; 
nearh' all lor 'ome rea'on funou'lv 'Cratclied theni'eh'e'. The Pniiiim'i boV' were 
to be 'Cell among tho-^e erowalmg about the hre. Tlie men weie for the ino't part 
.'ilent. though they eonver'ed at v, ill . there wa' no .-ihouting oi 'd'ible excj'.einent. 
It was somewhat remarkable that thev shotilil prc'' .'O clo'elv about the hie. for. 
aithough PiuMi'i native', like mo't i<thei'. love a tire, the heat of tlii' one 'tenied. 
now and then to be giving them 'ome elhcoinfoit. 

After a tiual but't (the l.nt of tin- bundle' lieiiig thrown on), w hii h < . lined the gang- 
w\iv on which the 'peetator' 'tooil to cati h tire, the great furnace began to die away. 
Imaia. witli a long 'tiik. wu' biny tininting into the hre tho'C fiagnieut' which 
tdiauced to have e'l.aped. Tlie euLer men. taking their paddle', were dir['er'iiig to 
their canoe' wdiich were mrioi’ed i lo'e bv , but before leaving tlie scene tliey raked 
and liouked brands out of the hie, which wa.' now a great pyrami'i of embein. arnl took 
tlieiu down to the canoe'. 

The B.-vthino I'eremonv. 

The caiiiie' were maimed bv all tla- vounger men. The Pnlrnniii boy.' sat. as 
before, between the knees of their attendant'. Bv aliout 2 a.m. all the canoe' had 
letT I'kiravi and were paddling u[>'tiv.un ag.uii't .1 'trong tide and current. In 
rather mtire than an lionr tliev liad reaclied their cF'tination — a sagii-camp with 
'overal de-eited lioU'e' on the 'inall river ealh-d Aived-u. Here all the canoe' wi-re 
macle fa't. aird men and bovs went a'lnue. kindled hre'. and settlec.! down to '!eep 
or talk for the 'hort remainder of the night. Bur the ht't thing thev cliil wa' to 'inear 
and blacken their bodie' with tie brands, no",- hnig e.vtingui'li'-d. wdifii tliev had 
obtainecl fiiiin the burning Cif the old kn nni n n 'l . 

Before clawii the hres were blazing brightiv again and tire ramp WU' in a bu'tle. 
The i-anoe' wen- manned and p.iddhal a 'liort distance - aliout ti-n minute,'- to 
whf-re. at the coiiffueiice of two 'treani'. there 'toocl a bank of firm '.ua 1. Some canoes 
had I'eaclieil thi' bank (alnio't prec-i'eiv at 'Utui.'id. otbeis \\er<- 'tiH in inid'tri am. 
when with a 'Uiideii and une.xiicctecl shout every man leapt into the water. For 
Ten miimti‘' thev 'warn and plaved with the great*‘'t eiijovment. tlu- smalie't of tin- 
Pnii-ihna bovs astride the back' of their attendants. At last, clambering up onto 
the 'and bank, thev fell to 'crubbing off tin' soot and grime of the jirevious night, 
and. when thi' wa' done, re-embarked in the lic't of luimonr' for the sago-camp. 
Here thev made' a bre.lkla't and decorated tlietnsel Vf'. as thev alwaV' will before 
returning from an expedition, with flower' and banib of voting pandarui' h-af. 
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At 1 ' a. Ill tilin' ii tiiiiiail 111 ■'iiiuawli.ir ■'pfctai ular t<i-'liiiiii. [).i"iiiir ilowii tlie 
main river tlnuiigli L'kira\'i. Imtead of 'ittiiig down in the bottom of the canoes, 
the Pniniiiiii boV' weri- now '-randinu with the men and j/addliiia with mock [laddhn, 
which had been improvised from ^ago midiib-, at the camp. Before reaching their 
onn niris. Akia and Mira, liowever. thev delaveil ior nearlr an hour in a ^ide '■tream. 
until the /v/c/.i' ^liould be tidied aiid [irejiared.. 

Parade ok ihk Pairaua B<.V', 

Here Imaia, Ala a. and one or two other' were narheimn up all the 'i rap' aiiil 
fraaniciit' cpf new cane vhich had been left over m the makiinj ot the /.v//n,//o<e, 
TliC'e were wisqiped Up With tlie 'am.e anioiuiT ot care will! h had lieeii 'liowii in 
gathering tlw remain' of the old /■i" ami put a'lde i.ni the /aya plaTtonu'. 

The floor wa' 'Wept. am! eenam ti-.mmenT' too 'in ill to piek up wire allow. d to 
di'appear through the think'. The /.'■.oi „'-oo' laid been * timed into the rn > .-nrn . 
and .1 'creeii of palm ii a\'e' i ri i r.-d .diour the dead .'^lit-' of the previou' luglit’' 
conflagration. Tliere were numerou' 'peetator' of the returuiug expedition .lud 
f:nme exciTenieiit .imom; the women ul.o ',iw it. but the tired p.irt'c'patit' were no 
doubt gdad enough to di'j.ei-'e to their lionie'. 

During the tor- noon the lii-.-^t .',imple' ot dog'' teeth o /D beetiu d. .ippe.ir m the 
riii'i. Tlie\ Were hii'l out on [landaiin' mat', or ehe 'U'peii.le.l Ui 'oim coii'pii. uou' 
po'ition. Tile Him, III or marernal i.d.ifiie' oi the Piiiriiiini boV' had b.-en bu'\ 
preparing tlic'c for 'oine timeprevi.Mi'lv.'ewingrhemmtovery.ittrai tive necklets, but 
it Wti' not until the tollowmg d,i\- that the full di'plav ot tle-'e gitt' w a' to bi' ma.le. 

In the meanwhile men and women weie preoanug tor the para.le of the iiiitiati'. 
Bv I p.m the painting and dei'oratmg were tin.i'he.l. Se\'en or eight i auoes 'tarted 
out from Akia and IMira Ravi' laden with men and woiiieu. all in the liuerv of feathei'. 
croton leave' and fa. e-paint. In e.n li laiioe weri' rw'o or three Pii,r<iiiiii hov' carried 
a'tride the neidc' of men w ho dam ed (•ontimiallv. Indeed, iwervone in the canoe 
danced, 'ometime' .it great risk of iip'etting it The d.ime w.t' ipiite formle''. and 
apjie.ired no nioiv rti.m .1 'ori of lumping tor |o\-, 

E\'el voile WU' 111 till- lllgln-'i ol 'jiirit' .-.X. ept the Ptlililn’il bo\'. wlio lookeil 
thoroughly alci'ln-.l .m,] uiih.ipp''. Sitting .rntri.le rlie n> 1 k' ot tlieir hearer', thev 
clung to their hair and 'iilimitteil to a eontinu li fli. king with .1 tw ig of etoton in the 
hand' of 'onie proud t.uh.-r or mother |•,v.•I\' Piiiiii„i i l.o\ who wa' 'iih'eipientlv 
cpiestioned profe"e,| rlnit ill the mid't of tiii' eriumptia! progie" he felt no other 
emotion than that of nmkin 'liame .imi eiiibaria"nieiit.' 

The ].ar,ide proceeded 'lowlv down the creek Kairu to tin- main i iver. .ind them e 
back again. It (xiiipieil ;'i() or Hi minute' in all. A' it neared (on the return 

' During rill' par.i'le '(im.- of tlie li-.y' wore u. w . .ilu o ]i.in-c lotli'. 'I lie'e weie nuu'elv toi 
rtccoi’.rtiou. An initiate at Pitnnnui i' m.t given a I-.m-i li.th * tie eiitei' the no 1 ior hi' 'eclu'ioii 
naked, and goe' out naked. 
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journev) the Lriiloe wliich 'paii^ the creek hetweoii Akia and Mira, one canoe-load 
of women ]ieiform-il a cui'ioiie little mime. A-- the canoe crept .'kovly toward the 
bridee a woman named Kerua 'tood < ruucliint; on the prow t\ith bow and arrow 
fully drawn. She peered intentu among the reeil^ a- if .■^talkillg a fi^h there, and. 
iinaliy. lettina fly her arrow, -.prana after it with a prodigiom epla-h. clutched it 
to her brea't. and scrambled out oii to the bank. Then without a jiaU'C --he came 
tearing, evideiith' at ];er toji 'peed, acro" the bridge from the Mira to the Akia eide. 
regai'dlc" of it' alwav' parlou- condition, the bow and arrow' 'till clutclied with 
both aini' acro'' her breaet. 

A 'ccoiid woman followed 'Uit. but withi.uit the 'ame delightful ab.nidon of 
acting which Kerua had 'liown : and then, together, thev re])eated the pi-rformante 
.'(.'veral time' on the Akia 'ide of the river. Thi'. I wa' told, wa- to i i-mmemorate 
the boy I'll exploit.^ of one of the initiate'. Koivi. a' a 'hooter of fi-h . the women 
Were o 'jieetively his motlier ami 'i'ter. Xo general name e.Kcej.a AopOf (play, 
sport, humbug, etc.) was given nu thi' kind of deiuoii'tration. thi.mgh it wa- said 
to b." a common feature of Pa,ia.,,ni ( ereim.mie'. 

Dons' Tei;ih ]V>K't:.\i' .\ni» ruF. Si,.vr'oHTERi-vo OF Pn.s. 

<.)n the following day ('ddrd) the Puirain'i ceremonv may be said to have come 
to an end. In the morning the were once more brought out and jdaced 

in their lariica. Tnere wti' by now a full ili'plav of the fiu or dog'" teeth, as well 
as of a few other ornaments. In every ca'e u wai' the ujinun (.d the Pairaina boy 
and the men of the upo//c/.s lantra who made thi' gift of ornaments, although in .some 
cd'e'tlie bovwa' not nci es'arilvconnected with liis iipiuai',-. hirara durmgthePui/V(//'«. 
Everv bov'' parent', on the other liand. 'Upplied the niioiai and his hirara with a pig. 

The 'triiig' of dog'" teeth <ire e.xliibitcd with some little o'teiitatiun. sometimes 
.stretched full length along tin- nov floor, 'ometiiiie' coiled into neat spirals. The 
donors (rather than the recipient') 'it ijuictly enjoying the sight of ail this wealth ; 
it i- a proof of tlc-ir gaurro'itv. Properly the Piiimimt boy i' inve'ted with his 
dogs' teeth necklet bv hi' njiinm. It is coiled round and round hi.s small neck and 
lofpped under his arms until it resembles a bristling ruff far more tlian a it. eklet.^ 

Hereafter tlu' iiiiti.ites mav come and go about the village as they jilea'c ; but 
it i' tlie delight of rheir elders to make them sit. shining w'lth coconut oil. and fairly 
laden with tlicir oinaniciit'. on the platform of the rar).- Tliu' mav tliey often be 
seen tor month.' after the Pairania is coiit hided. (PI. XXf, Fig. 1.) 

Thioughout the monimg [kg' were being dragged or carried ti.) the rniD by 
the fathers of the initiate'. They lunl already been killed in the usual wav. viz. 

* One initiate to a ifi eut Pnirniini in another village was wranm; a string of (fogs' teeth 
23 feet in length ; it wa~ composed of tlie canines ot approximately 2.50 doits. 

- In some case' the law's che~t and shoulders are liirhtly smeaied with red paint. Tliis, 
however, is apparently not essential. 
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with liu\v and annw. Kaa li i area'** i' Juiil diivt-tlv before the Piii mn in' ^viTh wliieli 
the hoy \va< a'-oeiaTed. and tlii': i> mo>t di^Tiiietly eoii'ideied an utferinc;. I v.ai' 
e\-en iiiformedi ly one man tliat the it'iinim (spirit ^liadow. et( d of tlie 'lain [iiy 
pa'<ed into tile month of the inomter and out tlirougli the 'mall liole corre'pi.udina 
to it' fundamentai oritiee. rlionuli I ilo not believe that any 'iieli definite theorv 
UM' eommonh' accepted. 

Durinn tlie afteinoun Ttie pig' were taken ouT'ide and .'inyed, Tlie rea'on lor 
the 'ingeiny. wliicli i' rloiie very tlioroughlv. m in jiart to de'Truv the brittle' : but 
it i' al'(> 'aid that tlie i arca'c become' bloated with th.e Iwat and i' on tliat ai i oiint 
ea'iei to di■^'ect. The actual euttin,u-u}i i' in The hand' of the 11111111. But ;i' there 
are twenty ami more full-yrown fag', and the work i' \'erv difficult, the iiniri< 
contented theiii'clve-^ with cutting the hide into a 'crie' of 'tiiji^ from uo'e to tail. 
The animah were then left to tho'e imniecliatelv loneeined to di"ect into the 'ante 
number of portion' there weiv 'rrip> of Idde. At 'ueh a time the rn'.'i interior m 
not attractive to th.e 'eii'e' of ,i Kuropean. though no chmbt few sight' couhl be 
more agreeable to a mitive. 

HrKNixo o|- ini: Si Rnm' ('.tw. 

To all .such ceremonie' a' the Pini-iiii"/. wiiicli involve the manufat ture of .'oiue 
ceremonial olyect. there i' a .'ubsec|umir andi final 'tage in wliii h the w.i'te producTi 
are formally destroyed. It wa< remarked that the fragment' of r,ine--a meiv 
tangded nnt's — were laretulK- g.itliered and 'towei! away on the h' pi platform. 
Here thev will remain inclefinitely until a hunting e.xpeiliticin goes out ex[ire"lv 
for the purjiose and bring' back ,i pig. The\' will then be Imriit. and ilii' bu'h 
pig ringed in the flames. Thu.s. m theciiy. there m not one pmric-le of tiie niareiial 
of tlie l;iiii III" I'll tliat en-ape.' de'tnietlon bv fil'e. 

In earlier time' it wa' not a bush pig wl’icli wa.' u.'cd for thi' purpo'e. but .1 
hiiniaii victim, or V'l/"- Tlie e.xjieditiou was none the Ic" a hum. ( finmb.ili'iu in 
tlie Purari Delta aj)pe<irs to have been in tin- main ceremonial. When a victim 
wa' recpiired To coil'll mill ate si um eerenion v. the mn 01 gam zed an ambu'li or a. raid, 
and caiigh-t a ina.ii iu'T a.' they now catch a ])ig. 

-Vs this final 'tage va' to lie d'-ferred wirhonr date. ii wa' out of the ipie'tiou 
that 1 .should wait in the liope of 'cemg it. but fioni a good maiiv ai eount' it is 
]H)"ible To eoii'Truet a description of flu procedure Hc'idc' the buining of the 
wa'te product', it include' tT'c offering of the '/d/e to the hin ii'i'i'H. and a further 
remarkable rite called Duhiii Knninii " the p.ivment for the expedition." 

The ■■|)\Ki:.\ Ixw.tx.v." 

When the succe'stiil hunt returned at evening, the corji'c of the victim was 
borne from tlie canoe to the mn amid great eiitluisia'in. The men uttered that 
prolonged s]iout or roar, which has a 'ingularly exc-iting effei t upon the li'tener, 
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and rattled their paddle< tijiun the -^-idef. of the canoe-" with the rlitthm (ailed 
nn'iiki rih'nki. 

That night tile corpse lav in tlie /t/ce and the rite of ilntci knrann was performedd 
The Imnter who fir-t hrings down the victim with lii^ arrow i- known tlu' Aeea/ 
rnki . and to him belong.' the liononr of the day. At night he comes to the raci 
bearing a ligdited flaie of coconut leave'. He is followed by other' ot his lantrn. 
who al'O have their torclic'. and by hi' wife. 

The hind rake goes from one alcove to another waving the handful of flaring 
leave,' about them, and tinallv '( orches the bodv of the victim lying on the floor. 
The other men follow suit, but wdierea' they extinguish their torches, the kenia. vake 
hands hi' over, 'till alight, to hi' wife, who has been 'tanding out'ide on tin- niei 
platform. The woman make' off with it toward lier hou'e. but n 'peedily overtaken 
by some tiian or other, who 'Hatches it from her hand and stamp' it out. Then 
he goe' into the woimoi'' hoU'e and Ini' intercourse with her. m whicli he is followed 
by any and everv man who feels sO inclined and is ready to provide an arni'hell or 
it' ri|uivah-ut hv wav of [lavment. There is no limit to the numhei' of men who 
mav <ivail tlieni'elve' of thi' opportunity, excejit that no man i.>f the woman ' own 
lai'd.rit nor eg' that (.if lier husband would have connection with her. She is .siipjiO'ed 
to make a mud 'iiie.ir on the back of every man in turn with whom she consorts, 
and it was 'Uid that this would betray any (.me who ha(.l wrongfully availed him'elf 
of till' pli\ ilt-ge of ilaki'i knniidi. 

Uii tie folluwuig dat' the keinn nike i- paraded in triumph through the village, 
standing U'tride the canoe and balancing hini'clf with a 'iieai'. When the vi(‘-tini 
li.is been tinallv di'|io'ed (.if. tlie 'kail will lieloiig To the in'di rake, (.ir 'layer, and 
will be placed among the other .'knll' — hunwn. pig. and ciYH.udil, — which are jumbled 
togetlier (111 tli(' floor of hi' liirani. 

The literal nieaniiig (if ” ihikm kd''didi i' " rue expedition payment, though 
it was never made ijuite clear to me who w,i' being [laid- the kemd rale for hu 
prowi-'s. hi' wife tor her tavours. or her adimier' tor tlieiv arni'liell'. It WU' some- 
time' deni(‘d in T'kiravi that the rite i' Ccirrieil out nowaday', but les.s bashful 
informant' dechiied that in due coui'e it would be ob'ci ced in every detail when 
the old cane w,i' to be burnt. Xumeiou' witue"e.' admitted they had borne a 
p<ut in more than one previoU' liakeii kn-.ind. 

Oi'KEKiNu OF A Victim to the Kaikmcxc. 

After the rurfi'e has lain in the inri all night it u taken out on the following 
morning and 'inged (just as a pig i' singed at the jn-e'cnT Time) over a fire of the 
cane scraps. After this it is cut up. but. a' would a[ipear from a number of accounts, 

‘ It appears that ilakei kviii nny ba iaiideiital to other cere mo riie.s he.si(le' the Piiirama, 
and that it is somewhat practoed in a m idilieii form. 
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not in the same way as a bu«h pig (vide p. 385). The ( U'Tom wa> to expose the i iirp^e 
on the r/tri jjLitform. where any one might come ami liaek hini'clf nff a mei'fl with 
a cockle shell or other implement. The'e piece-, woulil be taken liome ami cdoIo-iI 
and eaten by individual-'. 

The head of the victim wa-. hoMever. ottered to the Li/n The-e latter 

were all brought forward once more from the riin-oni into their h/i-in-n. and tlie he, id 
was introduced into their mouths m turn. It a|.)pears that the Ijiiiimnni would 
be seized and made to dance and caper about with thi-^ grblv moi'cl m it' belh- ; 
then would be up-ended, so .is to vomit it our mi to the riiri tioor. 

lu certain other tribes of the Puiaii it wu' 'aid to be the earlv cu'tom to ortei 
the whole bodv of the victim to the hn icin iinn . ( )m- inform, int (of l\Iai|iu,i) ,'.iid 

that in former times the moiimei' had mu been titted with leg.'. ,utd were m 'ome 
manner propelled forward, a' if crawling on their belUf.'. mi to the deail victim. And 
one explanation for the exi'teiue of the 'i|uan‘ bole (/« /oeo) in the iiudei 'urf.iie of 
the wicker structure was that the victim, after being thiu't into the mouth of the 
hiieniUHii. dragged out through thi' hole in tlm belly. >o a' thus to pa" i lean 
through the monster. Thi'. liowever. couhl not have been the i a-e at I'kiravi as 
the IriiciHunu of tlie Koriki tribe are almost mvariablv without the hi /o/.o hole. 

Some witnesses a.ssui'ed me that the offering of the g/'ip/ tie.ul was m.ide to the 
h'ciiemvnu on the occasion of certain other ceremonie'. but T c.tniiot '.tv whether 
this is true or no. In these times of peace the husli pig h,(' happilv been 'iib'tituted 
for the cannibal victim. It was deciaivil that, when the time came to burn the 
cane, the whole ritual would be i-a tried out in flii' imu-e iiumaiie.Thougdi.no di.ubr. 
les.s exhilarating, manner. 



XOTES OX BIRTH. AUEEIAGE AXD DEATH CEEEHOXIES OF THE 
ETAP TRIBE. OEXTRAL CA:\IEE00X. 


By L. IV. O. IlALCi.)L:Nt. M..Sc. 

(I)r p t, tiiieiit of Archnolfxj, I (unl F.th koIoijij. Bn.'hA Muxc'iin.) 

The follu'.vincr were made af Bagam. headquarter^ nf rhe Eyop tribe, in 

'.he yra'-land area of Oeutral L'anieroon. in BUT -18. The information was 
given bv the government inter] u'eter. AVe to info, and verified by the head-C'hief 
IPl.lfoi'). 

Child-birth. 

The information conoerninu child-birth wa'f given me by tlie recoiinized tribal 
accoucheur (iiginia fcjo). Thi.-^ man is the only leech in the tribe and has a distinct 
, ■social po.'ition. ranking as one of the head-chief .s attendants. 

IVlieii a woman expects the l>irth of a chihl there i< but little visible preparation. 
She doe.s not work osi the farm, but remains in or near lier compound. Until the 
])ains have set in 'he diies more or le." W(jrk in the eom])ound. except in the 
preparation of food. Until the last stages of Laliour she rests in a rapliia-palm bed 
in her hut. 

Abi'Ut three niontlis befcire the child i' expectei.l she is given an infusion 
(ii"!pnfl) to drink by the native accoucheur. Thi.s is m<.de from the leaves of a vine 
and palm-wine or water. Imme<liate|y before tiu' delivery another intu'ion 
{iidi-jji't) i' juepared. and drunk out fd the oj.en iwlim of the native accoucheur. 

TogeTiier with two women (C'/r/ exjierieiiciM I in -uc-h matters, tlie natii'e 

accoiieheur remains in attenilance until the delivery is comnlete. When these 
women enter the luit for tlie lii't time thev addre's tlie cx]ieetant mother witli tlie 
words, ■■ 3Iav vou have a sueces-lid delivery.” They make all jirejiaration.s ior the 
cuminer event bv pre])arinp hot water, and a mi.vture of iialm-oil and lamwood 
no'vder (/c/). The deliverv Takes place wlien the \>oniaii n m a srnn-rci lining 
jio'ition. (Jne of the* attendant women >it.s on a low stoeil and lifts the* patient 
on tri her knees and ehi'p' her round, the boilv umler tie* arm-jiits. The other 
woman tlieu draws the* legs ilowti and aqiart. The iia’:ive aecour-heur [ires.se.s or 
kne-ads rjif. abdominal region in a downevard direction, nirh the object of giedng a 
direct e.\[)ulsion of the elidd. 

After the* birth the iimbdical cord i' 'e*vered bv the man with a small irou- 
MadeU !:nife {tim //eo I'lfii ,,io7i) wliieh 1 - ii'vd for This jairoo-e* only. 8evral iia-hes 
are left, and tire end is spJit mto three parts, wliieh are [laited together. It i' then 
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anointed v.itli a mixture of palm-oil and eamwood powder. The delitery of the 
placenta penerallv follow-- r-lajrtlr after, and it i' huiieil iii'ide the hut at the foot of 
one of the wall^. 

The mother is placed in h-r hed. where .'Iw reiuaiu' a- lonn U' she feels 
exhaii.sted. As a rule, she rises about the end of the seeoud day. Case- are known 
wliere a mother ha- none to work oii a farm the ihiv .ifter delivi i v 

In the event of tlie po.-itioii of delivery being abiiormaL the niotln r i- given 
another irdu-ion C/dat) to drink. Tlie native aeroiicheur -it.s i.m the nrounil facine the 
patient, and by iiiteru.d maiiinuhition .iiteinpt- to U'-i-1 the dehverv. ( a-e- have 
been known of un-iicce-sful delivery, m-ue particularly wh.en the feet liave enn-rged 
fir-t. In such ca-es deliviiv ha- been imp.— ible. and botli rli'' nioth.er aial child 
have died. 

The genitalia do not receive any -pecial clean-ing tieatment. 

A tih-earriage i- called «-o<'i l«iii<i xo. and i- of fairly common occurnm-e. 
Twin-birth f/u) is not u.sual. and is greatly de.-ired. Very rarely triplets {fn iJ>t) 
are liorn, and or. -ueh occasion- rheie are great re joicing- in the tribe. Tv in- and 
triplets ate consid,..ied to be under the -jiecial protection of the head-chief. 

The treatm.-iit of -he new-born ( hild i- ver\ siiuiple. One of the atr-ndaut 
women mb' its liody all oxer with woi-i-.i-lies. after which it i- wi-lied with warm 
water. It i- then andnterl all .iver witli a itiixture of palm-oil and camwood ])ov,der. 
A cord with pendant amulets to war.f off .-c-il intlu-in es jv Then [Tieed round it- neck. 
A tliick necklet made of gra-- or cloth i- sonietiine- n-cd to prevent the iniant - 
head from "rolling about."'" Tn adilition. all children wear necklet- made from a 
creeper 

After the cord, has fallen oft. the inf.mt i- agaui rnbh.,..d all over with th.e mixture 
of palni-od and caiuwo(.id powder. It i- ^ui kle.[ hi-t of ,tU liv one of the attendant 
women, but when the mcither".- nvlk begins ro flow d i- haude<l to her. 

A- .1 -ign oi luotli.-rluiod th*' m.otbwr c.nno^ -ut.dl woven -.ju.tre bag with short 
plaite ! handles, ft ha- two light blue v-itu i! b.u.hvs about two indres in width. 
If twin- lew e fie.-n beun. a leaf {t<>hoi pod ot _fktor/e'/ ■ nnlafit i- attached To a piece 
of -tring and worn by each of the t'vin- onTh“ir fo;--head. The leave- are -j-rinkled 
with eaimvooil powder from time to time. Th.' father wi-ai- live feather- of the 
cyoj li'.r.l tn In- foTeheail hair, the tip- rad'.nn g l.mwi-e lu front. The-e are 
spvinklcil witli camwood powder. A > '.ot'i c.ip {■.i(<i) ni v.b.ich five featlier- are 
placed tiiay al'O Ire tvorn. In ailduion. he laiiie^ two -mall -ij.iare gra-- bag- witli 
bine Vertical border--, similar to tli.ir i arr'eil ov rh niotlier. 

BETROl’el.tL .'.NO IM.MiPLVi.i.. 

Ahile still an infant a girl may be -cl.-, ted a- ; future brid, (o/..a /'</// /i). and 
she live- with her parents until she i- rh.inu.t by the l.ri.legroom. Thi- may happen 
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a few iLonrh^ laiTer slie lia^ readied the age of pabertv. The etare of Mtne'-^ for 
]iur’'ia"e [nl-a iifd imdii.ri) ia determined by the girl'-a parents, wlw then inform the 
prospective hridegiooni. For feniale.s tiie age of piibertv varies between eleven 
and lift"en ; lor males it is about tliirteen. It wa^ not found pO"ible to j'certain 
Vvlietlitr there were anv .s]jeeiai ceremonie-- to celebrate the coming of the time of 
[lubert'.' or aft'-rwards. 

Tile time which eLn.ses between the time of puberty and marriage is known a' 
jkn 1,2(1 tij;i(-i. (foJiabjtation during this period is 'trietlv forbidden bv tribal 
custom, and ofteiiders are piini'hed.. severely by the head-chief. 

A flogging {hgu'if) is generai'v administered to lioth of tlie guilty parties. 
Illicit intercourse is known as ,i,om pda in.idajiri. 

A lien it lias been detinitelv settlecl that the marruige is to take place the time 
chosen for it is during the iiioon's hrst unarter. The prospective bridegroom ip'tjo 
iiKii) add) goes to the eoinpound of the girl's fathei (Zi// nidajiri). and give' him the 
dowry or marriage price (dhtap ti:). In the case of an ordinary marriage this is 
geiierallv in the form of good' i.ir money to about the value of tu. If the total 
price Is paid in native currency it is taken by the girl.' father, who doe.s not count 
It but ai'cepts it a' being eorrect. If the prospective biiilegtuom i' a wealtliy man 
it is always expected that lie pav in cash and not in kind. 

In some cases the monev is p<iid. in instalments, not in a lumji sum. the tir't 
jiavnienr being given about '\\o mouths after the girl lias reached the age of 
puberl V. Present' idl.'aa p //-.v iKoyi). sueli as goat' and other live-'toek and palm-oil. 
mU't I'.e given to the girl's immediate relative.s. In certain ca.ses. particulars of which 
could not be ascertained, gift' ot moiii-y imi't also be given. These presents are 
supposed to be all handed uvei on one appointed day. 

Before a girl can la* married al! her relatives must agree to the transaction. 
The bride's father {z> /aoh ndd) decides tlie actual day the ceremony is to take 
[ilace. A great number of marriages in Bagam are celebrated on the m.irkct day 
(//O' dkoipi) or the eightli of the week. 

In his com[)ouud the jiro'pcctive h-ridegruom makes all jireparatums tor tlie 
coming event bv laving in a stock of food-stuft's and jialm-wine. and seeing that the 
bride's lint is ready. 

On the appointed dav the bride (najd odd) i.s prepared by her mother for the 
cei'emouv. Her lindv is wa'lied all over and sun dried. Her motlu'i' (;//<// wu// 
(■dd), or another woman, tlieii cover- her body witli a wa'li made from powdered 
camwood an.i water. Th" li<|uid is " spirted " in the lorm of a fine spray from the 
mouth of till* operator all over the briile's body, which, when dry. becomes a vivid 
ri*d Colour. 

Tlie faci* 1' shaved bv means of an iron razor {katcj). and the head in the form of 
,1 ereseeiiT ton-ure. /.('. tlie frontal part of the head from tragion to tragioii over the 
\-erte.K. 
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The marriage clothing of a bride is as follows : — A loin clotii (/i:;e jnon nda) of 
locally-grown cotton, a waist-cord (ko/'pei) made trom twisted string, and which 
supports a pubic cloth {>juiip .saVo), a necklet of coloured trade bead.s {riaap). 
armlets {ntsou) of brass or iron wire, and anklets {tsc Jacii) of the same materials. 
She also wears finger rings {(p'ropo)) and ear-rnigs (/tojo) made' of brass or iron wire. 
An elaborate cap (cwo rnoii luld) of cloth, ornamented with cowry 'hells and glass 
beads, is worn on the back of the head. 

The bridegroom's personal preparations are very simple. His body, after being 
washed, is smeared all over with a mixture of palm-oil and camwood powder. His 
clothing consists of a loin cloth, and a gown (/ire) which may be sleeved or sleeveless. 
After this preparation, he goes to the bride'.' father and announces that “ all tilings 
are readv for the bride.” He is informed that she rvill go to his compoimcl after 
sun-down. About this time a jirocession i' formed in the compound belonging 
to the bride’s father. A proxy for the bride's mother {me iy'iil) and one for the 
father {te iyiift), together with the bride and a number of small girls, then proceed 
to the bridegroom's compound. The te iyfo'i heads the procession plaHng a pluriarc 
{“ harp’'-,y''). The children dance and .sing {nt^t: iyrni) from the time they leave 
the compound of the bride's father until they reach their destination. Each of 
the adult.s in tlie procession carries a small-patterned grass bag on the 
left VTist. 

On her arrival at the bride’s compound the bride, accompanied by a number of 
the children, goes at once to the hut {nddp mod ndd). which has been jirepared for her. 
The bridegroom is not allowed to approach this Imt during the period of the 
marriage festivities, but must remain in his own {nddp ndno mod )tdd) all the time. 
If he has already other wives they also must remain in their own huts. The proxie.s 
for the bride's mother and father occupy a hut {nddp me iynd) close to that of the 
bride. 

The guests who have been invited to attend the marriage feast assemble in the 
yard of the bridegroom's compound towards evening and indulge in dancing and 
singing. The instruments played are the pluriarc and drums, and sometimes the 
native piano or sansa. The food and palm-wine provided for the feast is supplied bv 
the bridegroom, who also sends food and a supply of firewood to the bride's hut. 
After a certain time the pro.xy for the bri<le's mother, attended by a few of the 
small girls, go to the bride's hut. where they remain singing and dancing for some 
time. The pro.xy for the bride's father doe.s not leave the hut at all until the feast 
is over. About nine o’clock food {//iojo ni/rnai ,nod nda) is taken to the bridegroom's 
hut. The bride is then escorted to her husband's hut and here she is presented 
with a marriage stool {dzad mod ndd) by her husband. hen she is seated, the proxy 
for her mother is given a present either in nimiey or in kiml. This woman then 
returns to her temporary hut. wdiere she remains for seven day'. The bride remains 
in the bridegroom’s hut for the whole of the tir't niuht. 
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The gue't^ geiieially depart about midnight. If the bride is the first wife, then 
all the guest'' are notified the day previous to that on which the marriage ceremonies 
take place. In other cases they are notified at any time. The marriage festivities 
are. as a rule, continued for three succes.-'ive nights. 

Xo special ceremonies are held if a slave womau is married. If the woman is 
purchased outside the tribal area it i.-' usual to give a present as well as the marriage 
price to her father, or. if he is dead, to her senior living male relative. Cases are 
known where brothers have claimed the dowry for their sister. Formerly the head- 
chief adjusted any cpiarrels about the marriage price, but now any cases go before 
the native court for settlement. An instalment is usually paid on behalf of any 
woman purchased in the tribal area, and when a child is born the remainder is paid, 
together with presents, to the woman's father or nearest male relative. 

There i.s no limit to the immher of wives a man may have. In all cases the first 
wife is the legal one. and her eldest child is the husband's heir. 


Mnt i'iaiji: of the Head-chief. 

Before .succeeding to the rule of the Eyup the heir i.s allowed to marry in 
accordance with the usual tribal cu'toms. After lus accession further trives are 
ai.ijuired either by purchase or presentarioii. In the^e cases tliere i.s no ceremonial 
form of marriage. 

-C woman may be obtained from a neighbouring tribe, usually on the advice of 
a friend fon fa,' hi]ivi'toj>). The woman foa hfjtrotop) is escorted to the head- 

chiefs compound, where she i- handed ov<t to the care of tlie liead-cliief's mother 
\),Ht f On) or one of his liead-wive 

When the-re n a likely girl or woman in the tribe, the head-chief is informed. 
Instructions are i— -ued to one of his attendants to liave her handed over to the 
head-chiefs mother or one of his head-wives. If .she is already betrothed the father 
i-i informed of the head-chiefs instrm tions. from which tliere is no escapie. 

On arrival at the head-chiefs compound all new women are taken to huts in 
the women's compound. Here they are instructed in various matters concerning 
marriage, and until they have cohabited with the head-chief thev are under the 
strict supeiA'isioii of tire head-chiefs niother or one of his head-wives. When the 
head-chief wishes to see a new woman the head-wife is informed, and instructed to 
make all arrangements. 

The woman's body is covered with a wa.sh of camwood powder and water ; 
=he is then attired in a girdle and pubic cloth {nz-p aijon )idu). and a necklet of beads 

(I'/ifl). 

In the evening .she is taken to the head-chiefs hut by a boy-attendant {/noa 
Lua kwii Jo n), who leaves her at the entrance of the hut. After cohabitation the 
woman is known as ugoh ndd. 
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When a woman, ftirmerlv betrothed to a man in the tribe, has a child, the 
heail-chief dves jjre.-jents of live-stock and palm-wine both to her former betrothed 
and father. Tho.'e to the former are called nhiap tojO n'iniiiri and to the latter 
nhrnp /coo te ht'oi . Xo pre.sents are sjiven if children are not born. 

A woman ])re'ented to tln^ head-chief by one of hi.' snbiects !> called /o/i /b’r ne 
iiir niiegn'i. T(j acquire the status of a head-wife (utigo) 'he must be freeborn, 
and have b'lrne several children to the head-chief. 

Marnoije of the H end -eh of' s Dnnghter or <t Relatirt. 

When a daughter or relative of the head-cliief is going to be married, a ])rocession 
i.s formed at the compound of the bride’s parents on the Bagam market day. About 
three o'clock, just when the market is in full swing and all the peojile are present, 
the procession appear' on the ground. It i' led by an attendant who is called mbt. 
He plays on a small iron double bell, and is followed by another attendant who 
jjlav.s the pluriarc. The jiroxies for the bride's mother and father come next ; the 
latter wears a ver\- large headdre>.s dt.-corated profu'cly with feathers {eim /<- iy'ih). 
They are followed hy the liriile. who is attired in the n'Ual manner except that she 
wears a skin l.ielt (/.on inoe ndd) instead of the cloth or string girdle worn bv other 
brides. .V number of 'tuall 'iii'k and women complete th.e prnee"ion. All the women 
carry small via" bags on their left wrist', and as the procession moves through the 
market pLu e various -.mali gilts of food. etc., are placed in them bv the assembled 
townspeople. Occasionally a halt is made, and one of the women 'plashes water 
on to the bride’s biea't' by meaivs of a wlii'k made from a bunch of leave,'. The 
water is carrieil by one of tk.e women in a calabash. The procesAon never remains 
very long in tlu' market plaee. but returns to the coiTipound of the bride’.s father 
{lidil'i’ R iiKie ndh). and in the evening goe' tis the briilegroom's (omponnd. 


Miirnage oj the Hend-rhuf's Atlendnnf.':. 

At Certain time' the head-chief decide.s to change his younger attendants, and 
he issues orders that they make preparations to be married. The selection of eligible 
girls is made by the head-chief himself, not only from the towii'people. fuit from his 
own relatives. To a favourite lie may assign a near relative. The outgoing 
attendants participate in a senes of dances tvhich are held on the outskirts of the 
head-cliiefs compound. The.se are called //h7 te. As a rule the marriages take 
place about the time of the sowing of the new corn. During the waiting interval 
these young men may be distinguished by the manner of their preparation, as their 
bodies are usually smeared over with a mixture of palm-oil and camwood powder. 
During the interval of waiting the head-chit'f gave these men everv oriportunitv 
for preparing their compounds and building new huts, so that they would not be 
delayed in taking up their occupation' after marriage. During the time they 

2p-2 
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;Tcte(.I a' bov atteialaiiT'- tia licMLl-cliiff they were in^tiucte. 1 in varinu- trades, 
such as mat-makiny. bra'<-castin". iron-working, and so on. 

The actual niarriaue cereinomes are exactly the same a' thost' wliich have been 
alreadv described. 

Sepaeatiox. 

In the event cif a man .ind woman disagreeing, the matter n referred to the 
head-chief for settlement. If the dispute cannot be settled, then the liead-chief 
may transfer the woman to .someone re.sident either m one of hi' own 'uli-tovais or 
else to someone resident in an outsiile tciwn. Such a woman is known as ndnaa'i ke 
poa. 

Formerly an adultere.ss was sold in the open market, but no one in the tribe 
was allowed to bid for her. If it was one of the head-cliief.s women, then both 
offenders were killed in the market place, and their bodies buried on the outskirts of 
the town. 

Illegitijiacy. 

.kn illegitimate child must be cared tor by the father, who mu.st also pay a fine 
{tsu n:p) to tile head-cliief. The mother of an illegitimate child is called mingwi tiv 
itda mic. The head-chief stated that the Eydp considered that it was a shameful 
thing for a child to be born before the parents were mairied, 

I.Nt.tGE.S tX A AVo.M.AX'‘s HuT. 

A woman ’null not sleep in a hut in which there ore figures of human form in 
wood or mud. The child'.s ndhop may '’ause it to be born in a form similar to that 
of the image. The interpreter said that tlie m'bop would argue : " If you are fond 
of these things then I vill make pickin like it.' 

De.viu AX’D Burial, 

When a jierson is believed to be dying, the relatives are called in and all gather 
round the bed.side. IITien it i.s considered tliat he is about to die the body is placed 
on one side,, auil the neare.st relative strokes tlie etelids to keep thorn closed. In 
order to ascertain whether the man is dead, his body is placed on its back by his 
nearest relatives. One of them then holds his wrist and ankle until they “ feel 
cold." Another places a hand over the region of the heart to note whether it has 
stojiped heating, and the eves are examined for any movement. IMien the relatives 
are satisfied that death (up/c) has taken place, they immediately make preparations 
for the burial. 

The body i.s strijiped of all clotbiug and waslied.. It i- tlieii covered all over with 
a mixture of ]jalm-oil and camwood jjowder. After this it is attired in the 
deceased's finest raiment. If it is one of the head-chief s attendimts. a cajr is placed 
on the head. As the ceremonies of washing, anointing and cloThing are beina 
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clout- a" the time, in ttie I'teparariou fur tin- burial. In alinn^r all ( a~c-' burial takes 
place on the clav of cleatli. Tlie "rave i.' cliia by men in tlie yard adjoiniu" the liuT. 
Wit-n it i' titue for tlie burial nieii take the eorp-ie up and carry it out of the hut 
head lust, ^’erv rarelv any kind uf covering used. Occasionally the body is 
suppuTted bv rojie-carrier'. Occa'ionailv a colhn i> U'c-il. but t]ii< i' only of recent 
veai^. The Mohammedan custom of u.sing a white cotton shroud is also not unknown, 
but the ireneral practice i^ to burv the corpse without any covering whatever. The 
grave.s that I --aw were about 4 to -5 feet in deptli. If the deceased person had no 
official jio.'ition in tlie town there is very little ceremony in comiection with the 
burial. The corpse is laid in a reclining position, and sometimes the face is so 
adjusted that it is made to look at the opposite end of the grave. In some instances 
the body is laid down flat on its back, so that the face is looking upwards. The 
actual placing of the corpse in the grave is done by men. As far as could be 
ascertained, there was no special orientation, but in some cases the head is placed 
to the east. After the body has been put in position, all the relatives are called 
to see it. They sprinkle camwood powder over it. sating as they do so that it is for 
the benefit of the ghost of the deceased. 

The grave is then tilled in by men, the earth being stamped down by their feet. 
Xo mound i.' left and nothing is placed on the top of the grave. It is, therefore, 
very difficult to determine where the graves of the Eyap are. Once buried a body 
is never exhumed, unless the whole town migrates. The remains of most of the 
former head-chiefs of the Eyap were carried from their original home on the eastern 
side of the Xuu river and were re-interred at the place where the present village of 
Bati i.s situated ; and when the Eyap proceeded to Bagam some of these remains 
could not be found. Hence in the ceremonies in connection with the ancestral 
cult visits are paid to some burial huts in which there are no remains. 


Death of a Head-chief. 

The body of a head-chief i.s prepared for burial by all of his immediate 
attendants {mfi'',‘iei). The routine followed is tlie same as when one of his .subjects 
is dying until his body i.s wa.shed and anointed. It is then robed in his finest 
ceremonial clothing, including a chiefs cap {ctio foi't) ornamented with porcupine 
Cjuills {nlsue 'of'p). which i.s jilaced on the head and secured by means of a copper 
cap pin. 

The bodv is then placed in a .sitting jiosition in a large cane chair ; the elbows 
are elevated to a jio.sition level with the "iihoulders ; the hand.s are placed on top of 
one another and drawn in towards the chin. In the left a chiefs brass tobacco pipe 
(Icu’itp foii)\s fastened : and in the right a carved buffalo-horn drinking-cup. The 
Icnees are drawn widely apart, and in tliis position are tied to the chair. The body 
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.'priiikled witli camwood -[Kiuder and then taken to the sacred in'Tniment hat 
{nddjjnfjon) by ail of the attendants when no one is iibout. 

The burial of a head-chief does not take place on the day of death, but on tlie 
one following. After the body has been pltceil in the sacred instrument hut. the 
attendants assemble outside hi^ compound and call out '' )iioi'o pu " (a signal that 
all fires must be put out. because the head-chief is dead). This is the fir.st official 
notification to the townspeople that their head-chief has died. As soon as his 
women hear this call, they clap their liands and commence to wail. Clasping their 
hands behind their necks, they roll about on the ground. Then they smear their 
bodies with ashes, crying out continually " u-n,nn //ei." Later on in the day the body 
is removed from the sacred instrument hut and taken to a spot on the izadfon. 
just in front of the burial hut of the attendant, whose ghost is supposed to attend 
to the wants of the former head-chiefs of the Eydp. Here it is placed m such a 
position that e^•erybody can see it. It remains here for a very .short time only, and 
is then taken to the place of burial by all the attendant.s. 

All the former head-chiefs of the Eyap have been buried not far from the izdn 
fon : and all the burial huts are near each other. 

The actual grave is prepared beforehand by attendants. Xo other person is 
allowed to take part in the burial ceremony of a head-chief. The body, still seated 
in the cane chair, is lowered into the grave by the five senior attendants, ^’^^^en 
Fon Kna. the father of the present head-chief of the Eydp. tlied. he was buried by the 
five senior personal attendants. J/ira na nz,ii. Fo me.^.io. De mon Ki'm. Tcia feri. and 
Xde tn jii fon. From the latter the details of the ceremony were obtained. 

After the body had been placed in position in the grave a clay tube was placed 
in position, one end re.sting on the top ot the head, and the other reaching to the 
level of the ground. 

The body was then well covered with a sprinkling of camwood powder ; whistles 
made from the tips of antelopes' and goats’ horns were then sounded, and the earth 
was shovelled in. Guns were also fired as thi.s wa.s being done. A hut was built 
over the grave as soon as the body was buried, in such a way that the grave was 
in the south-eastern corner. An inverted clay bowl was then placed over the tube 
opening just referred to, and the attendants left the hut. One of the townsmen 
was appointed as an attendant to look after the hut ; and it was his duty to keep it 
clean and to make all the preparations for the zcpon ceremony.i The late head- 
chiefs attendants took it in turn to sleep near tliis hut for a period of about two 
months. A short time after the burial a goat was .slaughtered over the grave, and the 
blood was allowed to flow down the tube and was sprinkled about the place where the 
inverted pot usually lay. The liver of the animal was chopped up finely, mixed 
with palm-oil and then dropped down the tube. Afterwards koko-yams, dried 
fi.sh. salt and palm-wine were put dowm the tube and around its mouth. As this 

* The first of a series of ceremonies in connection witli the anee.stral cult. 
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was beiiii; done, the trhost of the hea<l-ehief wa^ a'ke<l tn use all his influence tu 
naake the crops produce plentifully and the women to hear cluldren. 

The newly -elected head-chief, whose identity was as vet imknovii to the towns- 
people, sent a supply of food for the u.se of the attendants who had been on duty 
at the burial ceremony. When lie liad been informed that the ceremony was 
completed, he ordered these men to ifo to the Izdi'i foi'i and announce the election of 
the new head-chief. 

During the period of mourning the attendants smeared their bodies with ashes . 
which were not washed oft' until it was over. This period lasted about a montli. 
and a grouu of tlie townspeople attended outside the late head-chief’s corapotmd to 
wail. For the finst week or so the wailing was to l>e heard during the dav and night. 

Burial of the Hcad-chu f s (drumhuothtr. 

This woman died on the 18th of October. 1917. and I wa.s permitted to view- 
part of the burial ceremony, .liter death had taken place, her body was washed 
and sprinkled all over with camwood powder. It wa.s then attired in several native 
cloths (/ity ci) by some of the head-chief's women. .-Ifter this Inul been done a very 
large fire was made in the centre of the hut. which is not t'ery far from the 
head-chief's quarters. .A.11 the relative.- then entered the hut and sat down in 
complete silence. Later on the .-ante evening the bod\- was jdaced in a rough wooden 
shell (ntJiiit). and the whole was afterwards covered with a large native-made cloth 
(/ifZsie nddp). The ne.vt day the body was carried in the shell by some of the 
head-chief’s attendants to the compound of one of her nephew^, who is called Tan 
feri. As only the children of the head-chief are allowed to be buried in his compound, 
all other relatives must be buried elsewhere. 

.\bout three o'clock in the afternoon the body wa.s taken to a grave alreadv 
prepared in Tan fen' s compound, and the interment took place in the usual manner. 
As the earth was being shovelled into the grave, the head-chief, who was accompanied 
by his attendants, blew loudly on a horn whi.stle {n& nn ). At the same time, all tlu- 
women present called out in a high shrill manner {i/uPdi). The men .-ang their 
chant of " IFco-co-oj-m. " This lasted for about five minute.-, and the order 

was then given to hll the grave right up to the surface level of the ground. A- 
this was being done, the head-chief blew rejieatedly on his horn wliistle. When the 
earth had been levelled oft. he then stamped on top of the grave, first with the right 
and then with the left foot. Immediately afterwards he left for his own compound 
accompanied by his attendants. All the women and several of the men remained 
to wail beside the graveside. Palm-wine was distributed by the deceased's nephew 
to all of them, and was drunk from the open palms or else from horn drinking-cups. 
.After the ceremony was over, the head-chief appointed another of his women to 
act in the place of the deceased, and to perform any duties which had been imder- 
taken bv her. 
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One uf I, 'll- li'Mil-eluff T ^011' itieu whilst I v.'j' in Baiiain. ami I was allowed 
to \\irue>'' a pair nl tlie eeremuiiy. The liody was prepared for hurial in the usual 
nat . and tlie ai tual Imiial Took iilace near the head-chief .s tpiarter.-- in a \'erv .similar 
manner to that which has just been described for the head-chief's grandmother. 

Befoie the interment took place a number of the head-chief's attendants 
a.^-embled in one of the huts to the north of liis living ipiarters. Some of them 
iilayed a .-mall humming instrument called the aya. After great difficulty I was 
able to secuie one of them. It consists of a small hollow reed, which is covered 
at one end by a jiiece of the memlirane of a bat's wing (Fig. 1 This i.s fastened by 
means of oeeswax to one end of the reed. It i.s played bv placing the open end in 
the mouth and singnig into it. Other men danced inside the hut and clashed their 
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sword-knives together. Every person in the hut was chanting with the exception 
of the uyd players. Outside the Init a man wearing a headdress decorated with 
cowTV shells and w ith rattles around his ankles was dancing. In his right hand he 
carried three spears which he continuallv flourished. 

This ceremony lasted well into the ni.ght. and the performers then returned to 
their quarters. 

Biirtnl of one of the Head-chief ii Attendu nh. 

Tliis ceremony is the same as for the ordinary townspeople, except that at the 
graveside a goat is .slaughtered. The blood is allowed to flow over the ground 
above the grave, and near its sides. What happened to the flesh could not be 
.iscertained. 
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One uf iiiv wliili' I wa-- stationed at Baiaaiii v, tu lei-nver the .^kull' dl 

certain of tlie liearl-chief’,-- att'-inlaiiT^ who IlckI hreii nmnlereil l.v tie- '-ub-chief 
ui Bainesso. After some difficulty tlie>e were recovered and lianded over to the 
iiead-ehief. In nearh' everv ca>e lie said he was able to identify them by nieaii'- 
of the condition and deformation of the teeth. After he Innl tidcen them to hi.s 
ijuarters they were handed over to their relative.s fur burial. Preparations for their 
interment were made the .same day ; sounds of wailing were lieanl from all quarters 
of the town. 

Towards evening the interment took place in various compounds, and friends 
from all parts of the town participated in the Ijiirial ceremony. The actual burial 
did not differ materially from those that have been already described, with the 
exception that a great number of guns were fired as the earth was being shovelled 
in. Also the murdered men’s clothing was buried witli the skulls. Tlie wailing 
commenced as .soon as the grave was filled in, and lasted for three days. 

In the evening the head-chief sent me a message to say that there was to be 
a dance at one of the graves. Here there were a number of the townspeople 
assembled ; the women were sitting on the ground as they wailetl. .After the 
arrival of the head-chief, a dance wa.- commenced in tlie cleared space in front of 
the huts. The dance was a circular one in which the performers moved in an 
anti-clockwi.se direction. The steps were very simple, the first being taken with 
the right foot, and then the left was brought up parallel witli it. -As they moved 
round the men sang ; occasionally one or more would run into the middle of the 
ring and flourish his weapon.^, or else discharge a gun. Outside the ring a small 
group of men made mimic warfare witli a great flourishing of spears and clashing of 
sword-knives. Sometimes the head-chief would lead a chant in which all the good 
qualtities of the deceased were extolled, and the rest of the dancers would respond 
in chorus. 

This dance lasted well into the iiiglit. and it was oarlv inoming before the plaver.s 
dispersed to tlieir liomes. 

Biifiiil of a Period who has Coininitkd Soiciilr. 

On the death of her husband a wife will sometimes commit suicide [iiUi'oik, fori 
oi() liy hanging. The head-chief informed me that in all cases the bodies of persons 
who had committed suicide were not burietl in the coiiipouiid'. but ou tlie outskirts 
of the town. 


OOMME.noR.rXIVE CeEEIIuXIE'' FDR THE 1)e,\I). 

\ge ofjro'i. 

riii'' is a dance which is lield at the grave of a rclati\'e 'ume time after burial. 
-Alter as.sembling at one of the coinj)0umls. a jiroce^'iDn is formed whicli makes its 
way through the main roads of the towm. The central figure is the oyi/ii oqi fufo,. 
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Till' i' ,1 man wim i' clHthfil iii .i iioiidi 'cri^if uariUHiir iiiaMf from a i-uai'a iian\'a- 
made t loth uei-oraTail verv liherallv witli cowi-v 'Iml!'. Ha i' attendail ]iv a mimliei 
of otliar men. \v]io are oarbed in a vaiierv of co'tume'. -Some wear a rough covering 
of hane' {Fillip and other' wear a network hodv clotli. with a cloth loin cloth. 
A' thev move about ther sing and dance. The instruments plaved include a dnim 
,'iFii). a basket rattle and a ra.s[) iintrument of ra[ihia palm 

branch with notched .'ide?. The latter (kufjo) is plaved bv running a piece of wood or 
iron up and di'uii thc'c notches, producing a stridulant .sound. AVhenthe burial place 
is reached these player' sing and dance for a while, and then return to their conipound'. 

The I'anie night a partv of men go thrmigh the streets 'winging a bull-roarer 
(Fig. 1 b). This is called nui,'/ ,},o. and I wa.s informed that no woman is allovted 
to see it. They must go into the hush if thev hear it near at hand. It is plaved 
by certain men from one compound and no one ehe i> suppo'eii to ust- it. 

One market day a party' of men were seen attired in a manner somewhat similar 
to those who took part in the ^>(je ryf/Oh ceremony. They were engaged in dancing 
in the centre of the market place before all the as.sembled townsjreople. They- 
performed all manner of absurd dances and postured in all sorts of ways. The 
object of thi'. so 1 was informed, was to make the people langh. 

About three o'clock in the afternoon another party of men and boys came down 
the main thoroughfare. They were dressed in the same manner : and in all their 
action there was a gros.s e.vaggeration. fsonu* of the men had bunches of leaves 
(cmt DoJca'i) suspended from their waist -cords. Their bodies were smeared with a.she' 
and their face.s u-ith charcoal. As in some other ceremome.s performed by the 
Eyd/j. these players walked in a peculiar stilted manner, sometimes breaking into a 
run in order to make spear plav. or clash the sword-knife with that of another 
jierformer. All other people on the road lunl to move to the 'ide as the band passed ; 
and w omen ran into the bii'li as .soon as tliev saw it. 

This particular ceremony was to commemorate the death of one of the head- 
chief’s 'ons. and that was the reason that small boy.s participated in the cereinonv. 

W.MUXC. 

The jilace of wailing for tlie dead is clo.se to the hut in which the boily of the 
deceased is h-ing. The relatives and friends of both se.xe.s sit down on the ground 
and cry out “ TToj-oj-oj-oj if it is a woman who has died. Tears (jitse 

mii) are forced to flow In' sipieezing the ey'es very' tightly together, and in a short 
time thev flow down the cheeks making furrows on the a.shes which had been 'ineared 
on the face at the time the deceased died. Soon after the wailing commences some 
of the mourner' rise and form a circle. They then walk round slowlv in an anti- 
elockm’se direction. Tlie hands are placed on the shoiihler' of the person in front. 
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Cttewoiin's of the Eyap Trioc. Central Camefooti. 

(Jne uf tile nieu or womeii will call out the virtues of the decea'Cil and all the others 
will respond in chorus. There seeiii' tn lie no doubt that in the majority of cases 
the yrief is real and not a^'-unied. 

Signs of Mogrning. 

After the death of a relative all the members of the family -^have their heads 
by means of a locally-made razor (/jidco). A-^hes are then 'ineared all over the 
body, and they are not washed oli until after the burial. 

As signs of mourning, cowry shells are sewn to a part of the clothing ; the 
women wear a waist-cord ('ci wm), and the ends wliich hang down at the back are 
ornamented with a number of cowry shells. Both men and women carry a small 
patterned grass bag (y>) as a sign of recent bereavement. 
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R^ie'ifch Corii'iiiftc ' foi- th? ArchTJJojioR Ei'jA oration of Drrh'jshire C'lrr^. 
(Royal Anthropological Institute and British Association.) 


Report Xo. 2. 

EXPLORATIOX OF HARBOROUGH CAVE, BRASSIXGTOX. 

[With Plate XXII.] 

By A. Leslie Arm.stroxg. F.S.T., F.B.A. (Scot.). 

With a Report on the Animal Remains by J. Wilfp.id Jacksox, 3I.Sc.. F.G.S., 
Assistant-Keeper of the Manchester Museum. 

Thls cave, knovn locally as " the Giant's Cave,’’ is .situated at an altitude of about 
1,200 feet O.D. on the south-west face of Harborough Rock.s. a series of rugged 
crags of Doloraitic Lime.stone lying three-quarters of a mile due north of Brassington 
and three miles W.FT.W. of Wirksworth (Ord. 3Iap 1-inch scale. Sheet III). 

Pre\hou.s ExcAVATrox.s. 

A portion of the cave was examined in 1907 by Mr. Storrs Fox. M.A,, F.Z.S.. 
of Bakewell. and described in the Proceeding.^. Soc. of Antiq., II, S. XXII. p. 129. 
Two definite layers of occupation were determined, the lowest (" First Floor ") 
lying immediately upon the yellow sand forming the substratum of the cave, and 
is .stated to have yielded only a few flints and fragments of rude pottery. 

The upper (termed " Second Floor ), consisting of from 12 to 18 inches of burnt 
srones, earth, and charcoal, was rich in relics, and yielded iron weapons, gold rings, 
brooches, including four of bronze, one being a magnificent example with coral, 
which is fully de.scribed and di.scussed by l\Ir. Reginald A. Smith, F.S.A. Bone 
needles, awls, spindle whorls, and a weaving comb were recovered, also a few 
(.■viilences of occupation in Roman time.-'. 

The bulk of the finds were referred to the early Iron Age. a few to the Bronze 
Age. or po.ssibly late Xcolithic times, the sole trace.s of an early occupation being a 
quartzite hammer stone and a perforate<l hytena tooth, the latter considered to 
Ixdong to a palseollthic stratum. 

The Recext Excavatioxs. 

.■several prehminary examinations of the unexplored portion of the cave having 
been made in 1920-21. rlefinite excavation- were undertaken bv three member.s of 
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rlie Cave Cuiiimittee in September. 1922. rnth the object of supplementing 31r. Fox's 
work and. in ])artieular. searching the lower stratum of the cave for further evidences 
of Palteolithic occiijiation. 

The cave consisr~ of a rectanguhir chamber approximately 20 feet by 30 feet 
by 9 feet in height, with a lofty entrance at the south-west corner, evidently 
much enlarged in comparatively recent times. (PI. XXII (1).) 

Like most Derbvshire caves it owes its origin to water action and seems to have 
been originally a ])ortion of one of the huge " pot holes " characteristic of limestone 
areas. 

In this instance the roof of the wide bell bottom of the pot appears to have 
fallen in and resulted in the formation of a chamber higher up the funnel. The 
funnel being on the north side very near the face of the cliff, and the rock much 
fissured, the formation of the chamber tore away a portion of the cliff face and 
thus revealed the presence of the cave. 

Xo remains were found which suggest that the cave was ever the den of wild 
Ijeasts. Probably it was difficult of access and not completely exposed before the 
close of Xeolithie times, and the earliest occupants were hunters who used it only 
as an occasional camping place. 

They must have found the floor a chaos of great limestone slabs fallen from the 
roof. The funnel of the old pot liole would form an outlet for the smoke, and the 
< ave, being conipaiatively dry, though badly lighted, would offer a desirable and 
-afe retreat. 

About the fourth or third centur}' B.c. it appears to have become a place of 
permanent habitation. With infinite labour tons of loose stone, etc., were carried 
into the cave, the inequalities of the floor filled up, and the level raised to that of 
the great central slabs of fallen limestone. In pilaces this artificial platform was 
2 feet thick. Probably it was at this time that the entrance was enlarged to about 
its piresent si;^e — f feet bv 7 feet — not a difficult operation, mi account of the natural 
fi'^sures in the rock. (PI. XXII (D.) 

Desceiptiox or the L.vyeks. 

The area dealt with in 1922 included an important section of this levelled area, 
termed Layer 3. Immediately inside and for some distance outside the entrance, 
the floor was found to be paved with slabs of stone, some of which measm-ed 
21 inches by 18 inche.s by 9 inches. This paving extended 4 feet wide on the inside 
<is far as the fallen roof blocks, rendering the floor practically level therewith. (Plan, 
Fig. 1 at A section ; Fig. 2, area A.) 

E.xamination of the central area of the cave ptroved that what ajtpieared to be two 
large fallen roof blocks were in reality five, the interstices of which had been filled in 
with slabs, loose rubble and sand, clo.sely packed and levelled (PI. XXII (2) ). The 
removal of this filling led to the recovery of several interesting relies throwing light 
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upon the period during which the work was done. Fox. .speaking of hi.s exaiiiina- 
rion of the X.E. corner. refer.s to certain levelling operations having taken place 
there, and sugge.st.s that at lea.st some of this was attributable to the people who 
trod his Second Floor, a fact which the recent work has established. 

The materials u.sed in the levelling of the floor were such as the immediate 
vicinity of the cave would afford. Fragments of lime.stone, .■'andy humus, and 
yellow dolomitic sand. Opposite the entrance, at ” A ” on pi Ian (Fig. 1, and Fig. 2, 
Area A), the thickness was S to 14 inches, measured from the .surface of the 
praving downwards, the paving being covered by a layer of stiff black clayey 
humus, containing ashes, charcoal, recent remains, and. near the bottom, sherds 
of Eomano-British and Iron Age pottery. The interstices of the pjaving blocks 
contained red clay, fragmentary animal bones and teeth, sherds of piotterv. bone 
Tools and numerous bone.s of frogs and small mammals. 

The filling occupying the spaces separating the fallen slabs in the centre of the 
cave (CT and C2 on plan) averaged IS inche.s in thickness and consisted mainly of 
small angular rubble, sand, and red clay : very black in the uppjer pjortiou and full 
of charcoal, bone splinters, teeth and fragments of pottery. (PI. XXII (2).) This 
layer extended we.stwards (" B ” on pdan). but towards the wall had been cut 
through and piartly reniovetl during the earlier e.xcavations. 

Human remain', principally of the hands and feet, veirebra. Teeth .md frag- 
mentary portions of skull, were found throtighout every area examined. Some of 
these bone' 'bowed clear traces of lire and a sensational theory of cannibalism 
might have been built thereon, but as the work pu'oceeded it liecame evident that 
the remains had been imported into the cave in the levelling material, and that 
they jii'obably rejiresent ancient burials di.'turbed in olitaining it. This account' for 
the absence of large bone', which would naturally be rejected. 

Sir .Arthur Keith has pointed out that some of the bones indicate that the 
individual' repirC'ented suffered from rheumatoid arthritis. 

This paved and levelled area, termed Laver 5 (The " Second Floor " of Fox) 
formed, when undisturbed, a clearly defined stratum, and served to differentiate 
the relics contained in the layer beneath. The latter, termed Laver 2 (First Floor 
of Fox), was a well-marked though thin layer, varying from 1 to 4 inche.s in thickness, 
occurring over limited areas, indicative of occujiation at intervals pierhajis widelv 
separated in point of time. It consisted of the dolomitic sand comjirising the 
.substratum of the cave, discoloured by charcoal and wood ashes and was burnt 
to a brick red where fires had been lighted. It yielded Hint flakes and scrajiers, 
coarse hand-made piotterv and bone tool', together with fragmentarv bones and 
teeth of dome.stic animals and deer. 

Layer 1. 

This represents the substratum of the cave, consisting of very compiact 
dolomitic sand, light yellow in colour, and apipiarently introduced by water. 
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encli_),'ing a jumble of massive slab- anti angular fragments of dolomite tiglitly 
wedged together, the tvliole evidently derived from the roof bv surcexive collap.-e 
of the horizontal bed- lying between two main joints running due north and -outli. 

The layer wa- carefully exanimed to a depth of 12 inches over the whole aiea 
explitred and yielded scanty but important remain- of earlv oecu 2 )atiou. At E 
on the plan (Fig. 1) an excavation b feet by 3 feet was made, with con-ideiable 
ditiiculty. to a total depth of 3 feet »j inches, but proved ab-olutelv barren 
beneath the fir.-t 12 inches and revealed no indication of occupation, animal or 
human. 

The upjiei portion of Layer 1 contained numerous fragments of highlv 
mineralised animal bone-, teeth of pig (probably derived from Laver 2). and at a 



}'IG. 3. — GROOVED A>’D PERFORATED SA>DSTOME SLAB, i-IN. THICK 
FOR MA>-rFACTURE OF BONE PINS, &C. LAYER 


depth of 8 inches at (1) on plan, fragmentary bones and part of a jaw. containing 
teeth, of Reindeer {Raugifer tarandus). 

"W hilst it is possible that these may have been introduced bv water action, the 
appearance of the bones does not support that view and suggests fracture bv human 
agency.^ This is rendered more probable by the discoverv in the same layer of 
bone tools and of two sjilit ipiartzite implements of the type found in considerable 
numbers in Lreswell Caves. The largest (Fig. 4) is a scrajier. oval in shape. 3 inches 
by 2| inches, with edges chpilied and .-howing signs of ii-e. the smaller is a 
triangular (puirtzite flake slightly trimmed. 

In the report of Foxbs excavation- a liytena tooth, pierced for sii-peusion, and a 
(puirtzite hammer stone, are described by IMr. Reginald A. 8iiiith. who states that 

* See accompanying Report on the Animal Remain-. In’ .J. Wilfrid Jackson. 
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tlie former '' must belong to a palteolithic stratum, and tras perforated for use as a 
pendant, perhaps by a contemporary of the animal in this country." The hammer- 
stone. he savs. " resembles specimens from known palaeolithic sites.'" Taken in 
conjunction with recent discoveries, we appear to have cuiiclusive evidem e of a 
temporarv occupation of the cave in palseolithic times, and cmisecpiently of man s 
ju'esence in that period further to the north-east than has luiherto been recorded 
in Derbvshire. The evidence is further strengthened by certain rude bone 
implements of a tvpe not previously recorded, which have been termed " marrow 
scoops " (Fig. 5). These ciccurred on. or near, the toj) of Layer 1 (one or two being 
on the same horizon as Fig. -1), but tvere at hrst a.ssigned to Layer 2. The bone, 
however, of which the implements are composed is in colour, mineralisation, smooth- 
ness and polish comparable only with the reindeer jaw and splinOT' oi bone 



contained in Layer 1 and entirely different from tlio-'C properly belonging to' Layer 2. 
It seems probable that they are more correctly referable to the period of the early 
occupation, a view which is supported by the discovery of preciselv -imilar 
implements in the late paheolithic stratum of " thither Grundy's Parlour."' Pre-well, 
explored by this Committee a few months later. The iniplements i oiisist of fragment- 
of bone split longitudinally, and having one end triangular, which is generally 
blackened by use. The blackening i- -uch as would result from frecpient contact 
with hot fatty matter, and the form an ettective one for removing marrow from 
a split bone. 


fvEUCs ineOl LAt KI! 2. 

The tinds here were not nunu-rou-. „ud. in view of the casual occupation which 
the layer represents, are most likelv w idelv -e])arated in ]>uiut of time. Burnt stone-, 
bones split and partly burnt, and teeth cif animal- occurred throughout the layer. 
Vi 1,111. 2 E 
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One or two Immaii teeth, much worn, were ahu foiinJ. The only datable object 
i-; a 'inall fragment of " Beaker ’’ jmtterv. Othe^.■^, of coat'e liiind-made ware, 
bear a pattern which 'ceni^ to resemble that of Xeolithic pottery from Peterborouirh. 
(PI. XXII (3) a to c.) Sherds of coarse <lomestic ware are probably of Bronze Age date . 

Fliitf liiijjh iiitiifs were represented by two round .scraper^, flake.' of flint and 
of LTi’ev chert, the latter of local origin, ami 'irch a' can be found in .litii within a 
mile oft he cave. The flint is mostly of the grey chalcedonic variety, so freely 
iinpiii’ted into Derbyshire in prehistoric times, the actual source of origin of which 
can onlv be conjectured. Two broken implement' from near the bottom of the- 
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laver are piece' of long blades, and bear a thick porceleanou.s patina. As the 
remainder of the flints are only faintly flecke<l with patina, these pieces are 
distinctive, and a' thev differ ecpially in the cpialitv of workman.ship they probably 
belong to the period of Layer 1. 

Boiif' I'nol.i . — A small pricker, '2 inches long. Fig. 7. formed out of a splinter of 
bone bv rubbinu down to a .sharp point upon a stone, occurred at (I) on plan. A 
similar tool, but only partly 'liaped. was found a few feet distant. 

BlOnz ^. — A tliin pdate of bronze, much corroded and about p inch s(piare 
oc( aired at (-3) on jilan. 

Eelic's from L.wer 3. 

This layer was more jiroductive. esprecially in pottery. Burnt stones and 
animal remains were abundant. The presence of human bones has already been 
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referred to. A feature of the layer wa^ the frequency of pebble.s of C|uartzite. 
ranging in size from an acorn to a lemon. All are imported, and must have been 
carried to the cave from the valley, tvhere they occur abundantly in isolated patches 
of Ti'iassic (?) sand--. 

Their purpose is not evident, though some at least appear to have done duty 
as pounders, aiicl a few a> jan boilers. The pre'eiice on living-sites of the late 
Bronze Age. or earlv Iron Age. of pebbles of thi' nature foreign to the site has been 
noticed elsewhere. ^ but no satisfactory explanation has so far been given. Over 
100 Were fViuiul in Laver and of thc'C onlv five bore signs of use. Xtimbers are 
to be seen in the ilehrC from the earlier excavation at the back of the cave. 

Flint . — Only a few rougli flake'. 

Boi'i -. — A piercer, or pin. 1} inches lung, rubbed down and polislietl (Fig. ij). 
The fine striai of the rubbing process are clearly visible and are such as the slabs 



of gritstone found, and described below (Fig. .'j). would produce. A groove, deep 
enough to secure a thread, encircles tlie implement near the lieail. Found at 
(6) on plan. 

A rectangular object of bone. 1 inch by J inch by d inch thick mav represent 
a counter used in a ]irimitive game. It resenibles half of .i nioileru domino (Fig. d) 
and was found S inches deep m the crevice at on plan (Fig. 1 ). It is damaged 
by tire at one end. the temaiiKler of the surface is polished ami the edge' neatlv 
rounded. The up])er face bears four ” ring and dot " '[lot'. arr.ingeil on the diameters 
and has been roughlv scored acro" diagonailv. 

A piece of 'plit bone. 1 inch wide, sawn at one end and with two abortive saw 
cut' acros' the width. The cuts ajipear to have been produced bv a metal tool, 
and the groove is inch wide. 

’ Ainistnmi. Po/c. P.S.E.A,. vol. iii, I’t. 1\ p. 5-49. Also found on Traprain Law. 
-Scotland 
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Stone . — Several lianiiner stones. and rubbers, of the usual form, 

were recovered, also four rectangular pieces of sinootli grained red sandstone, each 
about 24 inches by 24 inches by 14 inches, which liad done duty as whetstones. 
These originally formed one '<lab. but had received diiterent degrees of use after 
cutting up. 

The most interesting find in stone is a small rectangular piece of red sandstone, 
inch thick, perforated at one end, and with patches of the surface on botli 'ides 
rubbed and grooved (Fig. 3). 

This is evidently an implement U'cd in the manufacture of bone pins.^ so niaiiv 
hne examples of which were foimd by Fox in the same layer. The perforation has 



been produced by pecking with a jiointed metal tool, and mostlvfrom one side (that 
illustrated). It is of hour-glas' section ^ inch wide on one face. 4 inch on the ritlier. 
and niea'iires y inch in the necking, which is rubbed smooth and slightlv mooved. 
by contact with the pins. It was found 6 inches deep at (7) on the east sii.le. 

Another similar but unjierforated jiiece of stone is deeply grooved on one side. 

Glare . — At (8) on plan, lo inches deep, a cylindrical bead of dark-blue glass. 
opalc'Cent on its sui faces, was found, ami also a globul.ir piece of similar gl,i". 
the size of a pea. wluch mav liave formed a setting to a brooch or ring. 

Tf/'o/zre.- -The nio't imiiorlant tiud for dating purpo'cs was made bv Dr. II. V. 
Favcll in one of the jjreliminarv examinations of the cave, and coii'ists of a hand.-jiin 
of a rare, though well-known, type (Fig. 9). The shaft, which is broken, is of round 
wire thickening out at the neck and gradually becoming of lozenge section, which 

‘ Ludovic M. Maun. ■•Perforated ^stones of Unknown Use.'’ Trnun. Oln’j.j,!- Arrh. 
O'W., -V..S., \'ol. vi., Pt. 1., VUl. 
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continue' around the head of the pin, and is enriched with oinanient in 
short incised lines, regularly spaced. The patination is dark green and the 
weight is 10 grammes. 

This is practically identical with an example from the Hammersmith pile- 
dwelling figured by Hr. Eesinald A. Smith. F.S.A.. in his paper upon the " Evolution 
of the Hand Pin in Great Britain and Ireland, and referred to the fourth-third 
century b.c. The author states that from the British evidence alone this type of 
pin ■■ can with some confidence he assigned to that part of the Early Iron Age knovm 
as La Tene I. whether executed in bronze or iron wire." 

The pin was found in a cavity of the central block, b inches deep, at (9) on plan 
in the filling and near the base of it. It therefore serves to date with some precision 
both the period of the levelling up of the cave floor and also the rare bronze brooch, 
set with coral, found by Mr. Fox.- which from its general character was assigned by 
Mr. Eeginald Smith to the La Tine period. 

Associated with the hand-i)in were a few fragments of thin bronze plate too 
much corroded to be determined. 

At Cl on plan, at a depth of 8 inches, was found what appears to be a portion 
of a dagger sheath of thin bronze, broken at the tip, mucli corroded, and devoid of 
any ornament. 

Iron . — A few pieces were recovered, chiefly nails or of unrecognisable form. 


Pottery. 

Layer 3 was particularly rich in pottery. Excluding sherd.s from the ba'C and 
from the surface of the layer, 'even different wares were found in association with 
the La Teiie I hauil-pin. which mav reasonably be considered as contemporarv in 
date. The pieces are mere fragments, but include examples of rims and basC', and 
fall into two main groups. 

Group 1 is the well-known polished black ware of the period and includes a sherd 
bearing the faintly traced trellis pattern, an ornamental feature which continues 
on black wares down to latf’ Eomano-British times. Three varietie.' are represented 
(a, b. c) and four types nf rim. All are hand moulded. 

(a) Polished black exterior, red on inside and in section. Paste of fine te.xture 

and thin. Eim slightly curved outward. {Fig. in (1).) 

(b) Polished on exterior, grey-black inside and out. Paste thin, hard and 

contains more grit than (a). Eim formed by incipient bead on exterior. 

Grey in section. Trelli' ornament. (Fig. 10 (2). PI. XXII (3)/.) 

^ R. A. Simith in Opmenh (ircJicS'ihiijiC'i O'Ciri M-nitdl'i •Uoii't p. 2S1. tig. it.; 

ef. Prur. Soc. Aiiti'p. xx.. p. :34o. 

- Pr--c. S-jc. Aiitiq.. xxii. 142. lig. 19. 
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(c) Dull black unpolished ware. Thick, coarse, hard paste containing .-par and 
grit. Black outside and bears finger quints. Grev inside and section. 
Two types of rim. one uninoulded but thinned out and flattened on top 
(Fig. 10 (3)). and the other with bead on external face (Fig. 10 (4), 
PI. XXII (3) </). 

Group 2. — Coarse domestic pottery, vessels of large diameter, hand-moulded, 
and with finger prints and streaks on surfaces. 4\'e!l burnt. Four varieties 
represented, including a rim and base. (Fig. 10 (o).) 



ilCi. 10. — >£CTIOXS or POTTEBV. L.CYERS .') A.VD 4. 


[n] Polished brown ware, in te.xture and 2 )aste resembles the poli'-hed black 
{a) ware, colour probably due to different treatment in the burning 
jirocess. 

[h) A coarse moderately thick ware, brown to red outside, black inside and 
in section. Contains large quantity of grit in small grains. 

(c) Coarse partially jjolished ware, brown in colour outside and in. Thinner 
and finer Cjualitv of jwiste than (6). Grit not-consjhcuous. Rim concave, 
fiu'med bv thinning out abnq)tly from inside face. (Fig. K) (o).) 

(f/) A thick, coarse ware, part of very large pot. Cream to white outside, grey 
inside, surface smooth, jjaste black in centre, fine and almost free from 
grit. 

Grmip 3.3 — Ornamental pottery of four tyjies (PL XXII (3) ). both being hand 
moulded, red in colour and of ^la-ste resembling Group 2 [a). All the fragments 

3 This Group, particularly (a) and {h), recalls Xeolithic c.Aamplc.s troni Pctcrhoroucli. nioic 
especially Mr. Leeds Group 6 {n}, Antiq. Jut., vol. 2, 226, Fig. 6. 
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Were derived from crevices of the great floor slabs, or from the junction of Layer 
with Layer 2. and may rightly belong to the latter. 

{a) Is a jiartiallv polished ware with four concentric cord impressions and a 
chevron band over, formed by the inipre.ssion cif a narrow oval-shaped 
imjflenient with a denticulated edge. Black medium paste, no larg- 
grit, pale red on outside. (PI. XXII (3) c and d).) 

(6) Is less refined in design, the ornament more freely applied, and such as a 
pointed bone tool would produce. (PI. XXII (3) a.) 

(c) and (d) are thin ware.s resembling {a) bearing irregular parallel coid 
impressions. (PI. XXII (3) b and c.) 

A single fragment of polished lilack ware, part of a well-formed run <if a sha[>e!y 
vessel, was found in a crevice between two of the paving slabs in the duorw.iy. It 
is of finer finish ami better paste than any of the other pottery, and i' cither part 
of an imported vessel or rightly belongs to Layer t. (Fig. !(• (li).') 


.ALsceli.-vxeol'.s Fi.vds. 

Luijer 3 and the lower portion of Layer 1 yielcled munenni' pieces (3 red o.vide 
of iron, in pieces the size of a penny up to that of a Brazil nut. and in the foniiei’ 
layer a piece of smelted lead weighing 1.', oz. was recovered. 

Lagtr d. — This formed the surface layer, and had been in phu e" di'turbed in 
previous e.xcavatioiis. or entirely removed. The thickness wu' 1 to b inches, and 
the contents ranged in date from Romano-British to modern. Several fragments of 
good Roman pottery and Romano-Britisfl wares were recovered (Fig. id (7. o. If) ). 
also iron clout -lieaded nails and two large pii.'ces t.f a hand millstone, of IMilhtone 
Grit. Roman in tvpe. Mediicval pottery, and a knife haft of the same date. aLo 
fragments of glass and recent potteuw. iron innilemeuts. etc., were found, none of 
which call for special mention. 

A report on the animal remains and 'hells, by 3Ir. .1. Wilfrid .lack'ou. hi. Sc.. 
F.G.S.. is apjiended. 

The sincere thanks of the Gommittec is tendered to i\Ies-,rs. .Swann. Ratclilfe A 
Go., of Matlock, for permittin.g this exploration of the cave and for their a"i'tance 
to the members who carried it out. also to Mr. E. T. Lingwood for making the 
drawing.s of Figs, p t;. 7. S. p. 
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EEPORT OX THE AXIMAL EE^HAIXS FOUXD AT HARBOROUGH 

CAVE. DERBYSHIRE. 

Br J. AYilppjd Jacksox, M.Sc.. F.G.S. 

(Aaistant-Keeper of the Manche.^ter Mv-seani). 

The animal remains found during the investigations of Harhorough Cave in 
September. 1922. fall into two groups. One group consists entirelv of domestic 
'pecies compri.'ing the Celtic ox. sheep, hor^e, and pig. Remains of these animals 
were found in association with the various objects described above by Hr. A. Leslie 
Arm'trong. They belong to fornn usually associated together in Prehistoric and 
Romano-British refuse heaps, etc. 

The second group consists of the following wild species : Wild boar, roebuck 
and reindeer. The'e all come from a lower level (Layer 1) and belong to an earlier 
period than the first group. As in the first group, some of the bones, especially 
of the reindeer, have been .split in the characteristic manner for the extraction of 
the marrow, or for the manufacture of bone implements. This (together with 
associated split cjuartzites) suggests that the cave was used for habitation or 
temporary shelter at some remote period. 

In addition to the above two groups, I have examined a number of bones in 
the possession of Dr. R. V. Favell. of Sheffield. These were acquired from 
iMr. Storrs Fox. of Bakewell, and were obtained during the latter is investigation of 
the same cave from 1907 onwards. This collection contains an addition to the list 
in the form of the clog. 

The following list of species contains some details of the various limb-bones, 
lower jaws, and teeth, and comparisons are made with similar remains found in 
other excavations which I have had the privilege of examining and reporting upon. 
The most important of these are the Glastonbury Lake Village (hSomerset).i and the 
All Cannings Cross Village (AVilts).- Both these are of the Prehistoric Iron Age. 
tlie latter being somewhat earlier than the former. 

At the end of this report a few remarks are given on some fragmentarv human 
remains found in the cave ; aEo on Alolhi'^can remains. 

Tin: Domestic Aximal.s. 

l)i)G (tV/,,/,s '/(///■/•>). — The dog is represented by portions of lower and upper 
jaws, and by one or two limb-bones. Feiv measmements are obtainable owing to 
the fragmentary condition of the remains. They are. however, all cpiite typical 

' Thf eila.Xoiihiirii Lnlr Vlllni^. vol. li. 1917. 

- Tke Enrhj Iron Age InhohltiLd Site at Alt Cnitnin'j> Cro'=! Form, tViIlAiire. 19^3. bv 
M. E. CunninL'toii (ifrs. It H. ( uniiiniitoii I (" llcjiert on the Aiiiiiuil liemains." by 4. W'llfrM 
Ja( k'On I. 
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of the larger hones and jaws found at the iTlastonburv Lake Village, and at All 
t'annings Cross, Wilts. The type of dog in all three places seems to be that of the 
Stone Age sheep-dog (Haushund des Steinalfen) of Eutimeyer.^ One of the 
Harborough bones (a tibia) is of interest from the fact that it has been broken dining 
life and has re-united by overlap. 

Celtic Ox (Bog longifrons ). — Most of the bones belong to this animal. The 
1907 collection comprises one or tcvo limb-bones, a right ramus of the lower jaw. 
two incisors and two upper milk-molars in a fragment of jaw. Those found in 
1922 consist of fragmentary bones, lower jaw. several upper and lower teeth 
(including milk), and the basal portion of a rather large horn-core. The latter is 
jirobably that of a male animal ; the diameters of the core at its base are 74 >. 45 mm. 
A few onh- of the limb-bones are capable of measurement, the majority having been 
split in the usual way to obtain the marrow. The remains agree generally with those 
tioni (llastonbury and All Canning'; Cross, and are all of the small Celtic 0.x 
type. 

Sheep (On's arieg). — A few sheep remains were found during the 1922 excava- 
tions. These consist chiefly of skull fragments, lower jaws, teeth, and a few limb- 
l.ionc'. The remains, on the whole, are not sufficient for conclusions to be based 
upon them. They strongly suggest the race met with at All Cannings Cross and the 
Swiss Lake Dwellings, viz., Studer's Sheep (Ovis aries studen), a type represented 
to-day by the almo.st deer-like sheep of Soay Is., near St. Kilda. The same type 
was present at Glastonbury, together with the goat-horned or " Turbary " race 
{Qvig anei pah/gfrig of Eutimeyer). 

Horse (Eijniis raballag). — -The remains of this animal are too few for the 
discrimination of breed. In the 1907 collection there is only one lower inci-or. and 
in the 1922 series one lower and one upper molar. 

Pio (Sag scrofa). — Only a few remains referable to this animal were found during 
the 1922 diggings, but in the 1907 collection there are several lower jaws, loose teeth, 
and ciiie scapula. Some of the jaws belong to young animals, and all are female. 
They are badly broken and but few conijilete measurements are obtainable. In 
general build they ap])eai' to belong to the " Torfschwein " of Eutimever (Sag scrofa 
jjah.igtris).- The same ty}>e occurred in some numbers at Glastonburv and All 
Cannings Cross. 


l\’lLl) .Vxi.M.VJ.s. 

V ILD Bo.\r (Sag .scrofa ferns ). — A solitary fragment — the upper part of a radius 
— ^eems to be referable to the wild rather than the domestic varietv. It was found 
with reindeer-bones at a lower level in the rave (i.c. Laver 1). 

^ Rutimeycr. Die Fwoni 'ter Pfntilh'iiiten. IstSl. pp. 1 17-1 IS. te.xt-tia'. 

- Riitimeyer. op. cit.. p. 33. PI. I. Figs. 1-3. etc. 
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Eoebl’CK (Capnolus caprca ). — A calcaneuni. an a-^tragalus. and a tue-lKiiie 
are referable to this species. Like the last, thev come from a lower level than the 
domestic form^. 

Reindeer [Bangifer tarandas ). — Two fragments of lower jaw.s with teeth, 
together with broken limb-bones, definitely belong to this animal. The splitting of 
the bones seems to suggest that this rvas done )>y man for the purpose of extracting 
the marrow, or for making bone im])lements. All the fragments are highly 
mineralised. 

Hl'Man Remains. 

Ran. — In various parts of the cave scattered human remains tvere found during 
the 1922 excavations. These consi-ted of fragments of a humerus and of 'kulL. 
as well as teeth and bones of hands and feet. In the 1907 collection there are 
fragments of a humeru' ami a fibula. It is not po.ssible to as-ign any definite date 
to these. 

Rollc-scan Remains. 

The following .species were met with in the upper soil of the cave : — 

Vitrea cellavia f-l). 

Pg/rtiitidiila rotundafa (1). 

Hggvoiiiia liispida (2). 

Heli£ nenioiriUs (com.). 


Helix ho/’teiisis (com.). 
H. ai'hustoiion (1). 

H. hpicida (3). 
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THE ABABDA. 

[4\Tth Plate XXlIl.j 
By (4, W. Ml'rrav. 

The Ababda inhabit the Eastern Desert of Esypt from the Sudan frontier to north 
of the Qena-Quseir road, and colonies of them also exht alone: the edye of the 
Xile Valley cultivation from as far north as Assiut to as far south as Koro^kll. 
An offshoot, the Heleik-ab. is settled in the Sudan in and near Berber ; while a 
tribe, possibly of common origin, the Kawahla. po>'esse' in Kordofan a 'ubsection 
called Ababda. 

The tribe derived prosperity in the past from the large carrying trade lietweeu 
Korosko and Abu Hamed. which the construction of the railway line lias done 
away with; while the cutting of the Suez Canal, wliidi allowed Black Sea wheat 
to compete with Egyptian in th*' Arabian market, had tlie eli'ect of greativ 
diminishing the grain traffic on the Qena-Quseir road, which the Ababda 'hare 
with the fellahin. The former pilgrim traffic on this nnnl is now aho a thing of 
the past. Some compensation has been afforded the Ababda by the gronth of 
the mining industry in Egypt, which ffiids eni]‘iloyment fur their cameh and 'ome 
hundreds of tlieir young men. 

In late mediaeval times the routes from Qus to Berenice and Aidliab may have 
been in their hands, and we may suppose them always to have been a mote 
sophisticated race than the rest of the Beja are exeii to-day. Most of them, some 
thousands. live on the edge of the (utti\atioii and only go into the de'ert. if at all. 
when their camels are hired. 

In the time of Bruce. ITb-t. and the Comte de Xoe. 1801. thev ranged up to 
the .southern Qena-Quseir road. t\here tliey li\ed in a state of ])erpetiuil petty 
warfare with the 'Atawna. a tribe of true Arabs. Xowadays the 'Autwna liave 
vanished from the desert, and the Hamito-Semitic boundary might be drawn with 
a fair approach to accuracv from Qeua to the Reil Sea coast in Lat. 'IT X.. a gain 
of about 60 miles in a centurv. 4[aknzi records the Beli. an Arab tribe still foundl 
on the outskirts of the Egvptiaii cultivation, as inhabitating the de'erts now 
possessed by the Ababda. and we may suppo.se thh process of graduallv jiushing 
out the Arab invaders to have been going on for some centuries. 

Like most nomad tribes, thev are a confederation of families with common 
nterests rather than of common origin, and neither historv nor tradition helps 
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lu very far toward-- a-certainiiig tlieir true de'-ceiit. All tlie tribes of the northern 
Sudan are anxiou' to elaini kin>hip with the Arabs of the Conquest, and there is 
little doubt that the ruling families at least were once Arab. Traces e.xist here 
and there of Arab orsani^ation. c p. the raids of the Ababda and the Ja'alin used 
to be conducted by a profe'^-ioiial soldier, the aqi<J . [laid from the booty anil not by 
the s]',eikh.^ 

Of these tribes we know little but what IMakrizi has to tell us.- 

Quoting IMasa'udi. writing about a.b. 911. he recorchs the settlement of the 
Eabia Arabs in the Eastern Desert of Egypt, in the neighbourhood of the gold 
mines in the Wadi Alaqi. and also near Aidhab. He declares that the Eabia took 
in marriage the dauahters of the Beja. and also gave their daughters to the Beja, 
in marriage. But there is some confusion in our author's mind as to who the Beja 
were, for he states that the Hadareb were the only Beja who had embraced Islam 
(and so presumably the only ones to aspire to the hands of the Eabia young ladies) 
while the inSdel Beja of the interior adored an idol. 

Xow Haclar-eb. as pointed out lyv IMacMichaeP is only a Beja name for the 
Hadarma. emigrants from Hadramaut in Southern .-Ci'abia, who had at an early 
date settled in and round Suakin. There is also a Hadrami colony at Lith on the 
.Arabian coast opposite Suakin, while others have wandered as far afield as the 
Dutch East Indies. Such merchant adventurers as the Hadarma no doubt played 
a prominent part in this early Arab " gold rush." 

It seeims probable enough that the conquering Eabia. .luhayna. and other 
Arabs took wives from the Beja. as they did from the Xubians. and thereby, owing 
to the matrilineal system of 'mccession in vogue among the Hamites, acquired 
control of the various tribes. To this period we may perhaps date the eponymous 
ancestor Aback whose tomb is still shown in the Wadi Abaci not far from Edfu. 
The Ababda of Shendi told Burckliardt a century ago that they were descended 
from one Selman of the Beni Hilal.^ but I have heard from them more recently 
that the father of Abad was Zidiayr ibn el Awwani. also claimed as ancestor by the 
Kawahla.5 

At the present dav the desert Ababda intermarry commoidy with the Bisharin. 
and those settled in the Xile Valley with fellahin, and. according to Burckhardt. 
with the Kenus Barabra.'^ Pos.sibly the-e Vile Ababda also intermarry with Arab 
tribes long settled among the fellahin, as, for instance, the Aleir|at. though I have 
no information on this poitit : but, in twelve years' experience among them, I have 
yet to encoimter or hear of a case of intermarriage between the Ababda and Arab 

* Burckhardt. Xofcs oa the Bedouins and ^Yahr^lltJS, vul. i. p. 299. 

= Translation by U. Bouriant, Cairo. 189-5. 

^ ilacMicliael, H. A Jlistonj rf the Arnti^ in tin- S"d,in. vol. i, p. 949. 

* Travels in Xnhia, p. 345. 

“ Macllichael. op. cit., p. .324. 

*' Tra^eh in X'ltiin, p. 14.5, 
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tribes in whicb the desert Arab traditions still live, such as Mii'aza. Juhayna and 
Beli.^ 

This absence of intermarriage tvould seem to indicate that the true Arab> look 
on the Ababda as non- Arab, and it has in any case re.sulteil in the swamping of 
whatever Arab racial characteristics once existed in the tribe by tlie Haniitic. At 
the present day the slender and graceful Ababda of the hill.-> strongly resemltle the 
Bisharin, while those of the Mile Valley are often sturdier. Here a type wkii-h is 
common throughout the Xorthern Sudan is often met with. 

Another circumstance that strongly distinguishes the Ababda irom the true 
Arabs is that the desert sections of the tribe still wear the dini a or .shock head-dic'S 
of hair with a large woodeji liairpin. plentifully besmeared with mutton-fat. as do 
the other Beja, the Bhharin. Hadendawa. Amarar, and Beni 'Amr. This cur'tom 
is dying out, but in their traditions of wars with the Arab< of the north, often raiili-rs 
from Sinai, the Ababda are always described as wearing the du'tro.- They tell how, 
in the last great battle between the 'Atawna and the Ababda in the tune of .Sheildi 
Abdulla el Derazi, perhaps one hundred years ago, an Arab raiding party was cut oil 
as it retreated across the Qena-Quseir road northwards and perished to a man below 
the slope.s of Jebel IMi'tig. A young Abadi had slain an Arab with a fine kefi'jn and 
'uqah ami mockingly donned the 'poil. M’hde In- was admiring his appearance in 
the unwonted headgear, he was run through with a spear by another Abadi. "who 
had only just come up. Tlie unfortunate j(,'ster. unable tn speak, toi'e idf the 
ktfiiia. and the late-comer stood aghast that he had slain a comrade. Long years 
before that Buei.shid. an aq^d of the Tiaha \cho U'cd to laid north to Tadninr and 
south to Qtiseir, was accOsted by one of hi' wive'. '' Bring me an Abadi's head 
when next you go raiding! I want to see the dir'ra " " I will do better tliau 

that." he replied ; ” I will bring you a live one ! Kitty of their spears will not 

jiierce my tub ! " 

Pierce it they did. however, and Rueishid lies buried near tlm well that bears 
his name, tliree hundred miles from the Tiah.i marehes. 

The dinai was formerly worn by the Shaioia^ and the Bara bra but it i' unknown 
to the true Arabs. The near Qena look on tlie Ababila js ])a’'t.iki:iu in 

some degree of the nature of /Oon and say that an Abadi when followed uti into the 
desert vanishes from sight after going -JiM) or duo y.ird'. Tliev can brum moving 

' Tlie M.i'aza oecupy the descil to the .innieliate noith of the Ahabdi. vl.iie the 

two oth.ei tril'es have not Ioill; abaiid.'ned the de~eU for the edue of tiie enlnvatiou. ami 

still maintain eommunication with tiie ewat tribee of their name on the Arabian -ide 
of tlie Ked Sea. 

= Burton and Wilkinson, wiio travelled in dc'eribe the Ababda as weaiiim ‘ lone 

hu'liy hair like the X'ubians.' and e.iriyinLT sj-ear,- with «hi(.h tliev tr.cnshxed even tlie mountain 
s.'iecp. The Malaza wore tuiip.’.n~ and ( arrii d ii.i 'jieai... MS. t/iei,,.-. IJriiSh 

^ Hoskins, 0. A., Tru'fU la Eih'i- ii-'i . lilu-iiation. j. 22S. 

' WaddlPUton and Haninny, y//. i, tiontispieee 



object^ to a standstill, when at a considerable distance from them ; and their glance 
is 'aid to be verv dangeroU'. 

Xor do Abadi twins turn into cat' at night a.s the fellah twins (and those of 
the Barabra) do. AMien asked slowly, " Enta Abadi — wala Muslim 1 ” ("Are you 
an Abadi — or a Moslem 1 "). the incautious shockhead is often caught by answering 
■■ Abadi ' Too ijuickly ; and grc.-it i' the laughter at hi,' thus revealing lii.s ignorance 
of a religion which knotvs no nationality. Thi^ ■' catch ” must date back to the 
time' when the tribe had jii't been converted : perhaps not >0 distant. I have 
eonietime.s thought that the unueiial prevalence of name' of tlio Prophet and hi' 
immediate relation' .'liuwed lurther evidence of fairly recent conversion. Almo.st 
every Abadi bears one of the three name.' — Muhammad. Aly. or Hii.san. These 
name' are very rarely heard among the Arab tribes of Sinai. Unlike their Beja 
neighbour.' to the south, the Ababda >peak Arabic : but it is a dialect strongly 
marked by contact with To-Bedauye. and containing many Bedauye worcU. 
Transposition of consonants, a Hamitie rather than a Semitic symptom, often 
occurs; thus They say " ghardaij " (Xih-aria retusa). " hawar " (Hijrax). for 
■■gharqad." "wabr.” 

Many of the Ababda eiistoms re'emble those of the Kababisli as de.scribed 
by Professor Seligman.^ For instance, a man avoid.s his mother-in-law by not 
.'peaking to. touching, or eating in lier presence. A very few avoid thi.s prohibition 
by paying a hne of about dO piastres to the mother-in-law. The mother-in-law’s 
•sister is nor avoided in the same way. Tlie tather-in-law may be .saluted by name 
by his son-in-law. but otherwise he is avoided, and though liis daughter-in-law 
may .speak to him. 'he does not eat in his presence. A woman does not avoid her 
mother-in-law. 

The tollowing relative.s may not be addre.ssed by name by an Abadi ; father’s 
brother, father’s sister, mother'.s brother, father’.s father, mother’s father. Further, 
among the Ababda of the hills a wife may not address her husband, nor a husband 
his wife, by name. 

The best marriage a man can make is that with his father's brother’s daughter, 
a' among the Arabs, and he pays less for her than for another woman. 

After marriage a bride remain' with her owm jieople a year or so tiiat the first 
cliild nicy be born among them. She then joins her husbands people. 

A man refers to the divisum of the elan to which his mother belongs as lafi/NU, 
and that of his father as ' asl or This latter division is helped when a sum of 

bldOil-moTiey ha^ to be raised, but this b not the ease with the lahma. 

Practice varies very much in Egypt as regards the proper jiersons to milk the 
henls. Among tlie Ababda and Bisharin men do all the milking, among the 
Barabra (Kemis) the women do it, while among the Arabs the men milk the cameh 
and the women the goats. Among the Ababda, as among the Bi'harin. milk may 

1 c, ( 1 am! B. tselignian, - The Kababi'h,’’ Ifanard Africhi vul. ii. 
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only be received into a wicker vessel, and it may be boiled. When a man has 
milked an animal he may Jtot immediately drink the milk, but must wait till someone 
else has drunk of it first. They say this custom i- more stiictlv observed by the 
Bisharin, but they will go to some inconvenience when travelling alone and wait 
hours for a chance stranger to turn up before milking their camels. 

The Ababda. unlike the Arabs, will not kill or eat the sand grouse or the d,esert 
partridge (Aittnwpri-'h-u' heijl) : while only Qireij-ab (and few of them) regard the 
.spiny-tailed lizard (Uromasti.r) as edible. Some Arabs eat this reptile. 

When a horned viper (Ctraslcs) is killed, its corp.se is buried in the sand with 
-■even cainel-dropipings beside it. Unless this is done God has to send an angel 
TO guard the grave (to prevent its coming t(j life again i) for an uncertain period. 

They use the gazelle trap, common iti the .Sudan, consisting of a circle with 
bamboo or wooden .spike.s projecting toward.s the centre (like a wheel with spokes 
but no hub), into which the animal can put its foot, hut is unable to withdraw it. 
Jebely. a IMuzeina Arab from Sinai, expressed surprise and delight on seeing this 
contrivance, which he declared to be unknown to the Arabs. Its use in Egypt 
dates back to the very earliest dynastic times. 

The Ababda do not live in camel-hair tents as tlo their Arab ueighl.iours. but 
prefer huts made of matting resembling those of the Bisharin.^ 

They use the long shepherd's crook, “ maharakt.” for pulling down the topmost 
V.>ranches of the acacias, as do the Bisharin and Amarar. Some of these sticks are 
well over 20 feet long. 

Steatite- is found in many places, notably near the ancient emerald mine^ of 
Sikoit, at Rod el Baram in Wadi Beza. and at the point where a northern diversion 
of the main Quft-Quseir road crosses the watershed. The articles manufaetired 

I 

are tobacco-pipes, bullet -moulds, and .shallow dishes re-enibling those figured'jbv 
Professor Whittemore in Ma/i. vol. xii, p. fi.j. I have also soen toy camels, s^id 
to have been made by children. The Ababda have a ])rimiti\'e form of still. b\it 
brew nothing stronger tlian a sort of unguent for dressing the sores on their camelA 

Penfield,® a former United States Consul-General in Egvpt. describes what hd% 
call' a ■■ courage-dance.” witnes-ed at Aswan about 1890. Eight unmarried vouths \ 
danced round a ” slieikli from the Re-d Sea ” armed with a courbash or hide whip. 

W ith this he la.shed any youth who-e attention he cauglit wandering. Tins 
continued till all the boys were well tlira.shed. when eight fresh victini.s took their 
places. Any youth flinching was held to l)e disgraced, anil imable to marrv at the 
next Id cl Kebir. Penfield mentions one case of thU. 

^ C. G. Sehgnian. Man, vnl. xv. p. - 17 . 

Steatite i.s also found in the .Sinai reimi'ula. near the Gulf of Aqaba, where the Muzeina 
Arab- a:uard the secrets of the outcrops and the methods of pipe manufacture from the other 
tribe-. 

^ Penfield. F. C'., Present-day Egypt (Xcw York. 1912), pp. .'Jdl-.jT. 
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Sabah, a Sinai Arab of the Aleiqat tribe, declared that he had seen a similai 
cu.stoni among the Jiihayna near Wej-h. where the youths danced round a girl 
armed Y'ith a sword. She laid on with the flat or the edge as she felt inclined, and 
some of them got hurt. Sabah, however, was not a youth whose statements could 
be relied on implicitly. 

Like nianv other tribes, the Ababda comprise, besiiies the original .'tock. 
offshoots and remnants of broken nations which no longer exist separatelv. Thu- 
the Ababda lixing north of the Qena-Quseir road, in the recently-acquired territorv 
we have spoken of, are mostly Kimeil-ab, an offshoot from a .southern Beja ^to(:k. 
and Qireij-ab, fish-eaters (and, therefore, despised folk), whose ancestor '' drifted 
across from Arabia on a log.” Other remnants are Hamej. el Anqar-ab. and 
Heteimiya ; these latter outcasts, as they are in Arabia. The Ababda Heteimiva 
follow the customs of the Ababda : those attached to the ifla'aza the customs of 
the Arabs. 

Although an annual festival takes place at the tomb of the tribal ancestor. 
Abaci, in the Wadi Abad not far from Edfu, yet this ceremony is quite eclipsed by 
the celebration of the Ad el Kebir at the tomb of Shadli, the reputed inventor of 
coffee, in the Wadi el Sheikh. This is the event of the year to both the Ababda 
and the Bisharin. Shadli is said to have died at this spot on his way to 3Iorocco. 
after performing the pilgrimage. 

The present ruling family of the Ashabab Ababda are descended from Jubran. 
whq flourished at the end of the eighteenth century. Before his time. Bruce 
mefltions. as chief of the tribe in 1765. Ximr, -with a son Ibrahim. My authority, 
Tahia, a great-great-grandson of Jubran, thought that Ximr was from the Meleikab- 
and (that he was e.xecuted by the government, and Jubran appointed in his place. 
But; he was not verv sure of this. Jubran had three sons ; Hasan I., who succeeded 
hiip. Husetm and Omar. Of these, Omar was killed by the 'Atawna. and his death 
revenged on their sheikh bv Huseyn. " He decoyed the sheikh to his house bv 
n/ean< of a girl, miuderecl him, and drank his blood 1 ” To Hasan I. succeeded hi' 
^011 Ibrahim, and his grandson Abdalla el Herazi. Abdalla reigned 45 year.-, and 
Hlied about 40 years ago. His son. Hasan II.. I take to be the sheikh described bv 
/ Lady Duff Gordon in her " Last Letters from Egypt ' as living at Lu.xor in 1S(U. 
Ha.'aii II. wa' followed by Mustafa (a grandson of Hasan I. by a 'on Tbeid) : and 
5Iustafa by his son Bi.'hir. Bishir turned the dervishes out of Hainuir and Onuat 
in 1888. and later won a notable victory over one of their raiding parties at Mei'a. 
In 1896. the Ababda friendlies, mostly Meleikab. reoccupied Berber .some dav.' 
before the Anglo -Eg vjuian army. Bishir wa.s succeeded by his brother Alv. who 
sitrvived till 1915. One of Aly'.s twelve sons, Hasan III., is the present shchkh 
(PL XXIII, 2). 
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NOTES ON THE SOCIAL OEGANIZATIOX OF AUSTRALIAN TRIBEST 

Bv A. Radcliffe Biiowx. 

Part II. 

The Wui)AiBOx Tribe. 

The ir6//ai6o/' tribe, named from its negative. iVvijai. formerly occupied a portion 
of New South Wale^ between the Lachlan River and the Darling River. The 
boundaries of the tribe are shown appro.ximately in the Map included in the first 
part of these notes. ^ It was adjoineil by the B]hiH I i. Kudiu. ^^'eilx^■an, and Wiml'uri 
tribes, and the small tribes of the Murray River and Murrumbidgee. 

The tribe had the usual system of division into horde.s. eacli owning and occupying 
its own territory, called its yuruntha. The boundaries of each yuruniba were well 
known to all in the neighbourhood. At the meetimis of the hordes for the purpose 
of initiating the young men, the men of each horde, as they made their entry on 
to the ceremonial ground, used to shout out the names of the more important spots 
of their own territory. Apparently there were no distinctive names for the hordes. 

AVithin the tribe — which was, like all Australian tribes, a language group and 
little or nothing more — there were names for the inhabitants of clLSerent districts. 
Those who lived on the Bogan River were called ir«/''d(di. those around Cobar and 
Alulga Creek were called Kdi/umma. an<l those around Ivanhoe Bihtrgela. 

The M'opaibon had the dual division with descent in the female line, the tw'O 
divisions being named Kilpupara and ALikapara (or Makwapiira). Howitt (p. 108) 
gives the names as Ngielbumurra and Mukumurra. Tlie ditlerence is probably due 
to local differences of dialect. There is no exception to the rule that a child belongs 
to the same division as the mother. 

The Alakapara division is subdivided into two sections with the names Kiibi 
(feminine Kiibi^a) and Mari (femmine Alasa). and the Kilpupara is similarly 
divided into Ipai (feminine Ipasa) and Kiimbu (feminine Busa). The section to 
which a child belongs is determined by the section of the mother. The children 
of a Kabisa woman are Miiri and Masa, those of a Masa are Kiibi and Kabisa. and 
similarly with the other two sections. In a word, a child belongs to the same 
division (moiety) of the tribe as the mother and to the alternating section. 

Each of the two moieties (Kdpupara and Makapiira) is divided into a number 
of totemic clans, each having a special relation to one species of natural object 
which is its totem, or, as the natives say, its ziyga. A child belongs to the clan 

^ See Journ. Roy. Anthrop. Inst., vol. xlviii, p. 222. 
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of his or her mother. The onlv clans that are represented in the part of the tribe 
with which I am acquainted are as follows : — 


Kilpuijdra. 
turn, brottn snake. 
iviru, padimelan. 
l/uri, emu. 
luli, monitor lizard. 
hjni, frilled lizard. 
kuragai. oj)ossuni. 
n'jmbd. bony bream. 
yuijdf. mallee hen. 
Kiriniur. bower bird. 


Mdhijura. 
kuru. bandicoot. 
nut raid, kangaroo. 
dgarbila. echidna. 
meri, dingo. 

bilba, a kind of bandicoot or rat. 
idrbara, duck. 
yaps, carpet snake. 


These totemic clans, besides being classified as Makapara and Kilpupara. are 
also classified into two divisions named l)arawan and iluambuiin. The Muambiuin 
division includes all the animals having fim. as the bandicoot, kangaroo, dingo, 
opossum, padintelan. The Darawiin division includes all animals having scales, 
the snakes, the lizards, and fish. The birds are some of them l)arawan and .'ome 
Muambuan. but I could not discover any principle of division. The emu is l)arawan. 
Xot only the totems, but all animals are thus classified. 3Ien and women belong 
to the division of their totem. 

"Within these divisions — which, of course, do not corresjjond in any way with 
the moieties Kilpupiira and ^Llkapara — the kuin (bandicoot) is the head of the 
Muambuan division, and the /;(/•« (brown snake) is the head of the Ifilrawiin. This 
is according to the statement of a man of the bandicoot clan, and it is possible that 
men of other clans might give different statements. 

Each totemic clan, includiim all the men atid women of the elan and all the 
animals of the totem species, is subdivide! into what may be called " blood " 
divisions. There are two of these, with the names Gwaijiiilir (thin or quick blood) 
and Gwaiiniinzan (thick or slow blood). The Clwaigiilir di\’ision is sometimes .'-pokeii 
of by the name AVipgu, which refers to the top of a tree, and Gwaimanzan is some- 
times denoted by the names idakulu and Xarai. both of which are said to mean 
the butt or lower portion of a tree. The native exjiianation of tlu-.'e terms is that 
some persons have thin or active blood that Hows freely when they are cut. while 
others have sluggish or thick blood that does not flow so freely, and that animals 
are similar in this respect to human beings, there being animals in each .species 
with thin and others with thick blood. The bark at the butt or lower portion of 
a tree is thicker than that of the upj)er portion, and the natic es regard the sap of 
the upper portion as flowing freelv. anfl therefore as corresponding to the thin 
active blood of Gwaisralir. while the lower part corresponds to the sluggish blood 
of Gwaimanzan. Thus while every man and every kangaroo is either Gwaigiilir 

VL'L. LIU, 2 F 
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or Gwaimaiizaii. but cannot be both, everv tree h Gwaitcaiir above and Gwaiiuanzan 
below. There is a rule that to be observed when a number of persons sit down 
in the shade of a tree, that those of Gwaiglilir .diall .sit in the shade of the upper 
portion of the tree, and those of (twaimanzan shall sit in the shade cast by the 
butt. If YOU come across a kangaroo sitting in the .shade of the upper portion of 
a tree, it is a proof that that particular animal is Gwaigalir. whereas if it is in the 
shade of the butt it will be Gwainiiiiizan. 

A 

The children of a Gwaigalir woman of any totem are Guaiealir. aitri thcese of 
a Gwaimanzan are Gtvaiman^an. 

The terms of relationship of tlie AViipaibon tribe are given in the following 
list 

Kciga or hhjanthn.-.-Vsed by a younger man in speaking of or to an elder, being 
applied in the form kdgn to an elder brother and to a father's brother's son and a 
mother's sister's son if older than the speaker, and in. the form kdganiba to a father's 
father, father's fatlier's brother, mother's mother's brother, etc. 

Kdluinai (sometimes pronounced kdhnui). — The reciprocal of kdga and kdganiba. 
and therefore always applied by an older man to a younger, as to his younger 
brother, father’s brother's son. mother's sister's son, son's son, brother's son’s son, 
sister’s daughter’s son, etc. 

Kdt~i. — “ Elder sister.’' Applied by a man to women older than himself, 
including his otvn sisters, father's brother's daughters, mother’s sister's daughters, etc. 
The reciprocal is kdlumai. 

Mtmi. — Applied by a man to his mother's mother and her sisters. 

Piiri or puriga. — Younger sister.” Applied only to women younger than the 
speaker, including his sisters, father's brother's daughters, mother's sister's daughters. 

Kani. — A term used reciprocally between mother's brother and sister's son. 
The vounger of the two calls the elder kanimha and is called kani/ju by the elder. 

Knni. — The term applied by a man to his own mother and her sister.s. There 
are two derivative forms — kunirnha, applied to women older than the speaker, 
and knni/ja or kuni,jarn, ap]>lied to those younger. 

Warn or ivdrudi. — A woman calls her ovm son u'drudi. If a woman is kunirnha 
to a man he is wdrudi to her. and similarly a man is warn to his kunit/ara. 

Kapainl'a. — Applied by a man to his sister's daughter. The reciprocal is kani 
or kanimba. 

J/ulunal. — A term sometimes used by a man to denote hio lister's son and 
daughter. It is po.^sibU not a true Wilpaibon word. 

Baba. — Applied by a man to his own father, his father's brothers, his father's 
father's brother's sons, the husbands of his mother's sisters and others. 

Bdbnna. — Applied to a man younger than the speaker who stand.s to him in 
the same relation as a baba ; for example, a father’s father’s brother’s son. 
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Bdrinn. — The reciprocal of baba and bdhana. applied by a man to hi.-; own -^oii, 
his brother’.s son, wife’s sister's son, etc. 

Bdriantja. — The feminine of bdrian. apjjlied by a man to his own daughter, 
his brother's daughter, etc. 

Kami or kdmian. — Applied by a man to his own father's sister and to the sister 
of any baba or bdbuna. If the woman is older than the speaker the form kamianba 
i-s used ; if she is younger he may call her himian,]a. 

Wanddian. — Applied by a man to his wife's mother and to the mother of any 
woman he may marrv. A man's mother's mother's brother's daughter is hi.s 
rvanddian. 

Banddian. — -Applied to the brother of a uanddian. i.e., to a wife'' mother'.s 
brother, or to a mother's mother's brother's son. 

pfidn (sometimes pronounced ipipan). — A})plied by a tuan to the sons and 
daughters of his wanddian, i.e.. to his wife, wife's sister, brother'' wife, and in general 
any woman he might marry, and to the lirothers of all these. 

I)udntjiri. — U.sed by a woman to her brother's wife. 

Kunian. — Applied to a father's sister's son and mother’s brother'' son. In 
speaking of a younger man the form human ija is used. 

Mama, mamui/ara. — Father'.s ,'ister's daughter and mother's brother's daughter, 
or the daughter of any kani or of any kdmi. Mama is used I.')! an older or senior 
relative, and ymima.jarn for one younger or junior. 

Kdriga, ijdnuijai, sdl'd, fil'dijara . — In the use of these terms tliere seems to be 
some confusion due to the mLvture of languages in recent times. It is impo'sible 
to speak tvith assurance on such a matter, but I believe the truth to be that the 
terms sa /a and sa l'aijara were formerly used on the Bogan River in that part of 
the tribe which adjoins the Weilwan. while kdriga and ijanunai were used with 
exactly similar meanings in that part of the tribe known as Kaparama. to which 
my two chief informants belonged. A man calls his mother's father, or his father s 
mother’s brother ^a I'd or kdriga, and the husband of any mimi (" mother's mother ") 
is also saTa or kdriga. The reciprocal of wid'u is >a t'aijara. and that of kdriga is 
yanngai, and the.se terms are consecpiently applied by a man to his daughter's 
children, etc. 

The above list contains all the terms commonly used by men to denote their 
various relatives. A.s I found no woman who could serve as an informant. I did not 
record the terms used by women. 

The relationship sy.stem of the W'opaibon is an e.vamjile of what I ha^'e called 
in those notes Type II. In essential features it is similar to the systems of the 
Aranda and Dieri tribes which we mav take as typical of Type II. 

In normal .systems of Type II the rule of marriage is that a man may only 
marry a woman who stands to liim in a relation etpiivalent to that of mother'.s 
mother s brother s daughter's daughter. This i.s the rule of the Wbpaibon tribe. 
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as may be seen from the list of terms. A man's mother's mother's brother’s daughter 
is his wanddian. and it is the daughter of his wanddian that is his proper wife. The 
natives state the rule in a somewhat different wav by saying that if two women 
are mama to one another then the son of one mav marry the daughter of the other. 
The following diagram illu.strates this statement : — 

A < brother and sister > B 

I 

I 

/namo > D 

X < ijit'in > Y 

A and B are sister and brother to one another, and their daughters C and D are 

therefore iriamu to one another. The children of C and D are therefore /juun and 
may intermarry. If X is male then D is his icanddinn. It Ls obvious from the 
diagram that a man marries his second cousin, either his mother's mother'.s brother’s 
daughter's daughter, or his mother's father's sister's daughter's daughter. This is 
the ordinary marriage rule of all normal systems of Tyj)e II. 

Compared with other normal sy.-^tems of Type II. there are a few interesting 
features. The first is the absence of the usual term for father's father and son's son, 
these relatives being classified in the Wdpaibon with elder and younger brothers. 
Owing to the confusion that there was between the terms sa.i'a, I'ajjara. kdriga, 
/januf/oi. I was unable to work out the sy.stem in full, and I am unable to state 
definitely whether or not the system possesses the feature that exists in so many 

examjjles oi Type II by which the same term is applied to a mother's mother's 

brother and to a mothei's mother's brother's sou's son. 

It now remains to show what is tlie relation of the system of relationship to 
the sections and clan.s. It is too late now to 'tudy the local organization of these 
tribes, as it was destroyed many vears ago by the coming of the white man. and 
it is therefore impossible to fiml out for certain whether the horde was or was mit 
a clan. i.e.. whether it consisted in all instances of persons related to one another 
in one direct line, or whether it might include persons of more than one line of 
de.scent. What hints I could gather pointed to its having been a clan. i.e.. containing 
only men who were kdgamba. baba, kdga, kdlumai, or hdrian to one another. It is, 
of course, obvious that with descent of the totem in the fernah, line each horde 
contained members of several different totemic clans. 

It will simplify the exjio.sition of a complicated matter to take a particular 
indmdual and consider his relations to other members of the tribe, and it is most 
suitable to select for this purpose my chief informant. He belonged to the bandicoot 
clan, and therefore to the Makapiira moiety, and was of the KiLbi section and the 
Gwaigalir blood. His mother was therefore Makapiira. Wasa. bandicoot, Gwaigiilir. 
His father was Kilpiiijiira, Kambu, emu, Gwaigalir. 


I 

(' < 
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Oiir selected individual being Kabi. bandicoot, he called any Kiibi (male) 
bandicoot older than himsell kd'jamlja (“ elder brother "). and any Kiibi bandicoot 
younger than himself he calls kdlumai (‘■younger brother Anv Kabila (female) 
bandicoot older than himself he calls either mimi {" mother's mother ) or katst 
(" elder sister "). and anv Kdhisa bandicoot vounger than himself is his piin oi- 
puriija (■' yoiuiger sister"). The (question whether a particular woman is his 
mimi or his katsi can only be settled by examination of the actual individual. 
i.c.. genealogical, relation between them. His owm mother's mother and her sister.s 
are his mimi. The daughters of his owm mother's sisters are his kntp. 

Mv informant told me that he would apply these terms kdeja. kdhiniai, mina. 
katsi. and piiti to all Kiibi and Kabba. no matter to what totem clan they might 
belong : but. as the point is one of the greatest importance, this bare statement 
is not to be accepted without some supporting evidence, and unfortunately I was 
not able in the time at my (lisjiosal and with the informants available to oluain 
such evidence, so that this very important matter must be left undecided. 

Mv informant's mother's section is Miiri-Masa. Any Miiri bandicoot ohler than 
himself i-- his kdm or kdnimba ("mothers brother ). <inil any Mari l>andicoot 
younger than himself is his kaniija (" sister s son ). Any Ma^a bandi''uot older than 
himself is his kuni {" mother "). and any Hasa bandicoot younger than himself is his 
kuitii/a or kiini.i/ara ("mother'.s younger sister ) or liis kapanida ("si-ter s daughter ). 

Mv informant's father was Kambu. emu. Gwaigiilir. Hy informant called 
him baba ("father") and applied the same term to all Kiimbu. emu, 
Gwaigalir older than himself, white tho.se younger than himself he called babuna. 
These men all called him bdrian (" son ). He calls all Buja. emu. Gwaigalir older 
than himself kdmian or kamianba (" father s sister ), while those younger than 
him.self aie hi' kamiaiuin. In general he applied the same terms (baba and kdmiait) 
to many Kambu and Busa. emu. Gwaimauzan ; but in this blood divi'lon of the 

n 

emu clan there were ,'Onie women who were not his kdinian but hi' ii'middian 
(" wife's mother "). and whose brothers would therefore be not baba but banildian 
to him. Those emu men and women who lived in his own part of the i ountry were 
all closely related to him. whether they were of the Gwaigalir or the tTwaimanzan 
blood, and it would only be an emu woman irom a distant part vho could be' his 
icuiiddiaii. and she mitst be Gwaimimzan and not Gwaigalir. Kvery Bu^a emu 
Gwaigalir. no matter from how distant a country she might eonuu would be his 
kdmian. 

Turning now to Ipai and Ipasa emu. my informant calls all Ipai emu of the 
Gwaigalir blood kuinan or kumanija. or else kdnifa or januijai (or the apjiarent 
equivalents anil sada.jara). So far as I could determine, kdrii/a (or su l'u) is 
the proper term for his father's mother s brother, and kuinan for his father s sister s 
son. There is. however, a vagueness in the application of thebe' terms, my 
informants applying all three terms kdriga. kninan. and sad'n to the same relative. 
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This vagueness may. of course, be due simply to a failure on my part fully to 
under.-^tand the system, but I think it was more than this. There remain two 
possibilities, either that my informants were themselves a little muddled, possibly 
bv the fact that they were using terms from dilferent tribes or different languages, 
or else that this vagueness in the application of these terms was a feature of tlie 
system in its original form. 

Mv informant calls all Ipasa emu Gwaigiilir mama or maituviam according as 
they are older or younger than himself. Thus his own father's mother and his 
father's sister's daughters older than himself are his mama. 

In the other blood division (Gwaimiinzan) of the emu clan mo.st of the Ipai 
men are hiriga. luman. or ,jaiiu,,ai to my informant : but there might be some men 
in this blood division whom he would call giian or jiutiidu, being the sons of his 
nnn'ldiaii. The sisters of these men would also be his //uan. anrf he might itiarry 
them. 

Tims with regard to his father's clan (emu) my informant might not marry 
anv Bu;a. either Gwaigiilir or Gwaimanzan ; but, if the indmdual relationship 
allowed it. he might marry an Ijxtyi emu Gwaimanzan without breach of the tribal 
law. He might not marry an Ipaga emu Gwaigalir, i.e.. a woman of the same 
blood division of tlie clan as his father, although she is of the section into which 
he may marry. 

My informant'.' relation to the padimelan clan .seems to have been exactly 
similar to hi.s relation to the emu clan, though I ilid nor trace out the individual 
relationships bv which this had come about. He calls — 

Kambu padimelan Gwaigalir. Mha or hdhvna. 

Gwaimiinzan huha or huhnna or hdinjiii or hunddion. 

Buga .. Gwaigi'dir, Idmiun. 

Gwaimiinzan. Izdinlfh’ or uanddian. 

Ipai .. Gwaigiilir. kdriga. knnum or ijnnu/jai. 

Gwaimanzan. kdriga. kuman. //anui/ai or i/nan. 

Ipaga .. Gwaigiilir. mama. 

Gwaimanzan, matua or ijaan. 

Thus, if he sought a wife from the padimelan clan it could only be one of the Ipaga 
section and Gwaimanzan blood. 

'With regard to the nambn (bony bream) clan. I believe that the position of my 
informant was the same as that in which he stood to the emu and padimelan clans, 
but I could not determine thi.s with certainty. 'WTiat is rpiite certain is that he 
could only marry an Ipaga of this clan and not a Buga. The doubt is whether he 
might only marry Ipaga namba Gwaimanzan, or whether he might also niarrv 
Ipaga namba Gwaigalir. 
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With regard to the opos.suui. mallee hen, brown huake. and monitor lizard 
elan? the position of iny informant was quite different. In all these clans he could 
only marry Busa and might not marry Ipasa. In them the Kilmbu men are his 
fi’driga. Jamian. ijann-jai, or i)U(in, and the Busa women are his mama or i/uan. 
while the Ipai men are his baba, bdrian. or banrldian. and the Ipa^a women are his 
kdmian and u-anddia}i. The position of the sections in these clans is therefore 
exactly the reverse of that of the sections in the emu. iiadimelan and bream 
elans. 

It mu=t not be supposed, however, that he may marry any Busa of tliC'C 
clans. He may only marry his i/nan. the daughter of his irrDuldi'i h . and may not 
marry his mama or iiuinni'iara. the daughter of his h'oaian. It is through genealogu al 
relationships that it is determined which wotnen are his hxminn and which hw 
unnddiaii. Exactly what part is played by tlte blood divi'ions in tracing out the'C 
relatiojiships 1 was unable to determine iii detail. 

My informant, then, a Kabi bandicoot, misht marry an Ipasa of the emu. 
bream or padimelan clans, or a Busa of the brown snake, monitor lizard, opossum, 
mallee hen. and frilled lizard clans. I was not able to determine the proper marriages 
for other clans. Hotvitt (p. '211) gives an account of the marriage rules of the 
Wojaibon tribe, conmiunicated to him by A. L. P. Cameron. From the 
information there given. I have compiled the table below, whicli sliows the rules 
for intermarriage between pairs of clans : — 


Ipai mtermaiTios 

with Kabi. 

Ipai iritennai i u*' 

Mitli Mari. 

Kambn 

.Man, 

Katnhu 

Kabi. 

o|)ossiHn 

kangiinjo 

«.*p(>'-'Viru 

niaiidieoot 
Idack duck 


f black iluck 


hwild duck 

cniu 

d Mild duck 



(^bandicoot 

♦ •TUH 

kaiiirarLK * 

mallee hen 

A black duck 

mallfr firn 

f kangarei i 

y«ild duck 

A bandicoot 


It will be seen that the ])roper marriages of bandicoot with emu. mallee hen 
ami 0 ])O''Uin, as stated bv mv informant, are the same as those given in the 
table. 

It is unfmrunatelv now too late to obtain satisfactory information about the 
totemic ritual of this tribe. At the Burbd/i. or initiation ceremonies, dances were 
formerly performed, each having some connection with some species of animal. 
I was told that when the animal was a totem the dance might only be performed 
by the men of the totemic clan. 
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There was no ]ii'ohibition in tliis tribe against killing or eating the totemie 
animal. A man niiglit eat his totem just as freely as any otln-r 

animal. 

The ’\Abi)aihoji had what have been called sex-totem.s. They believed in a 
.special connection of some kind between the men of the tribe and the bat (pai/iihat 
or pat/iihaJa) and .similarly between the women and the night owl (ual). The men 
would be very angry if the women killed a bat. and the women would be similarly 
offended if a man killed an owl. 

Besides the clan totems and the sex-totems there are in this tribe, as in others 
of the same region, what I shall call personal totems. But t\-hile every individual 
belongs to a clan and therefore has a clan totem, only a certain number of men 
and women have personal totems. The personal totem is called ijeriiMi and is 
some species of animal. A man or woman will in no circumstances kill or eat his 
or her gc/syo. The pos.ses'ion of a personal totem enables the possessor to perform 
magic, and every medicine man {ivlrigun) therefore has one or more personal totems. 
I wa.s not able to obtain information as to the way in which the personal totem is 
acquired, as thi' is a secret matter known only to the medicine men. The more 
personal totems a n-irigan has the more powerful is he in magic both good and 
evil. 


XoTE ox THE IflAMBAR TrIBE OR SuB-TrIBE. 

If the map published with the first part of these notes is compared with the 
inaj) of the tribe" (.)f Xew South Wales publidiefl by Dr. John Fraser in his 
Aborigines of iSeir South Wales. 1S92. it aDU be noticed that the Wopaibon tribe 
is not shown on the latter, tiieir territory being sho^^^l by Fraser as divided between 
the tribes he nanie.s AVira-dliari. Ba-kan-ji and Gai-aniba. The two first-named 
tribes are those I call Wiradmri and Bakandi. The third name, Ifiambar, is the 
subject of this note. 

Fraser’s map mark' as lielouging to the ” Gaiamba ” tribe a small part of rhe 
Wopaibon territory anil the whole of the country of the Weilwan tribe. On p. 36 
of the work quoted Fraser mentions the " Xgaiamba ” tribe, .speaking of ” the 
Xgaiamba black' .... who speak the Wailwan dialect." It is therefore 
clear Fraser uses the name Gaiamba or Xgaiamba to denote the tribe that I call 
Weilwan. this beiug. I btdieve. the true tribal name formed from the negative 
v'pil or u'lul. 

Jly own enquiries seemed to show that the name Ijiambar (as my informants 
pronomiced it) is the name of a part of the Weilwan tribe living on the Bogan 
River and adjoining the Wopaibon. I was told that the negative in l)iambar 
is ireil. This information was given not only by one of my 'V^'opaibon 
informants, but also by a Jlurawari and by a young man who called himself 
l^iambar. 
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Mr. E. H. in his Ethnological Notes on the Aboriginal Tribes of New 

South B ales ami Yictoi ia. writes ot a tribe which he calls Xtreuniba, and states that 
it formerly occupied the country from Brewarrina on the Darling Eiver southerly 
up the Bogan almost to Xt'ngan. He distinsuishes it from the M’ailwan tribe and 
also from the " AV(jngaibon " tribe, (fu tiiriiing to the vocabulary given by 
Mr. Mathews, we rind that the word for " no " in this supposed tribe is 
■■ wongai ” {injjai) which would make the Bianibar a divisioji of the Mdigaibon 
tribe. 

From the statements of my informants I feel sure that Fraser was right, and 
that the Ijiambar are really a local division of the M'eilwaii. At any rate, the evidence 
is all against the existence of a separate lliair.bar tribe. 

Mr. Mathews gives an accoiuit of the social organization of the Ijiambar about 
which it is necessary to make a few remarks. He state.s that the comnumity is 
divided into two " primary phratries " called " Xgurrawun " and " Mumbun,'’ 
with their feminine equivalents " Xgurrawnnga ” and Mumbiinga.” " The 
Xgurratvun phratry is again divided into two .section." called Ijiai and Kumbo, 
and the Mumbun phratry into two. called Kubbi and Murri." These names are 
those I have spelt l)arawan and hlniimbuan : but Mr. IMathews gives them as 
the names of the two moieties, which, in the Mhujaibun tribe, are named Kilpupiira 
and Miikiipiira. It is possible, perliaji". that the M'eilwan have the same 
names for moieties that the Wopaibon have for divisions of a quite different 
character, but I think it is quite improbable. And as the information given 
by 3Ir. Mathews cannot with any certainty be ascribed either to the MAilwan 
or to the '\V6i)aibon. it is impos-sible to make any use of it. It is possible 
that Mr. IMathews met with the names Ijarawiin an<l hluambuiin. and drew 
the conclu.siou that they were the name- of phratrie." as he calls them. /.e.. of 
moieties. 

This is. perhaps, .r .suitable place to point out that it wa.s to Mr. IMathews that 
We owed our first knowledge of the blood divisions, nhich he described in tlie account 
of the Xjgeuniba tribe referred to above. It is to be regretted that he did not make 
a more thorough "tudv of the subject by means of genealoeies. and 'n [U'ovide us 
with the means of judging the part that these* divisions play in tin- system of 
organization of the tribes in which they occur. 


The Ml rawari Tribe. 

The Murawari tribe formcriy uc(.u])ied a stretch of country to the north-west 
of the Culgoa Eiver. 

The tribe had the same form of local orsanization as the M'opaibon tribe, being 
divided into hordes with descent in the male line each horde owning and occupying 
d " run ’’ or territory known as the magi of the horde. 
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There were name> for tlie inhabitants of ditferent district'. Those livinji in 
the back country away from the Culgoa River were called Kapkargari, while those 
on the Culgoa it.self were the Randugari. The.'e local divisions of the tribe 
(sub-tribes) probably 'poke different tlialect' of the ilurawari language. 

The tribe was divided into four 'cctions with the names fpai (feminine Ipasa), 
Kiibi (feminine Kaliisa). Mliri or Marivi (feminine IMa^a). and Kambo (feminine 
Busa). The section of a child is determined by that of its mother in accordance 
with the followinu table: — 


The children of Ipasa are Kambo and Biwa. 

Kiibisa .. Man and Masa. 
iMasa .. Kabi and Klibisa. 

Busa .. Ipai and Ipasa. 


Althoutih the name' of tlie section' are the 'aiiie as tho'e of the M'bpaibon, 
yet the sections of the same name are not regarded as erpiivalent when it is a 
que'tion of marriatre or relatiou'hip between members of the two tribes. For 
instance, a Kambu man of the Wopaibon tribe is regardetl as Kiibi in the Murawari 
tribe, and inversely ,i Wbpaibon Kiibi is reg<n'ded a' being Kilmbo in Murawari. 
The equivalent c!a"e' are thus : — 


WS'jaihon. 

M iirav'iiii. 

Ipai equivalent 

to (Miiri. 

Kabi 

Kambo. 

Miiri 

Ipai. 

Kiimbu 

Kabi. 


Mr. R. H. (Mathews states that the (Murawari had names tbr a dual division 
of the tribe, the " (.lirana ” division comprising the two sections Kabi and Mari, 
and the Merugali '' division comprising Kambo and Ipai. In the cour.se of mv 
eiifpiiries I did not come across these names, and at the time I did not remember 
that (Mr. Mathews had recorded them, and so made no effort to verifv his 
statement. 

Each of the two moieties of the tribe — Mtiri-Kabi and Ip,u-Kambo (or (firana 
and (Merugali, if (Mr. (Mathews’ information is correct) — is divided into a number of 
totemic clans with descent in the female line. The totem of my chief informant 
(an Ipai) was l-aln (kangaroo), and that of another of my informants (a Mari) was 
kogai (opossum). Other (Murawari clans were (laqnnin (padimelan) and l.iirei 
(eaglehawk). A man's totem is called his iri'l'i. i.e.. his " meat." 
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ithin eacli totemic clan there is a division according to blood. Some of the 
members of each clan are Gilya-goain. while the others are Biudi-goain. The 
former term means light or thin blood, and correspomls to the Gwaigalir of the 
Wopaibou and other tribes ; the second means thick or dark blood, and corresponds 
to Gwamianzan. A child belongs to the same blood divi-sion as his mother. 
Mr. R. H. Mathews lias described the blood divisions of the iVlurawari tribe, but he 
gives the names as ■' Magulu isluggish blood) and " Bumbira. " (swift blood). These 
names belong properly, I believe, to the Baderi tribe. 

There is the same a';'Ociation between the Gilya-goain and the diade of the 
top of the tree, and between Bindi-goain and the shade of the butt that has already 
been noticed in connection with the blood <livisiom of the V.’opaibon. 

The totemic animals, and. perhaps, all animals, are classified into two divisions 
named Giga and iMandain. corresponding to the Rarawan and Muambuiin of the 
^Y'ipaibou. .Vll animals laving hair or wool are iliindain. sucli as the kangaroo, 
opossum, etc., while snakes, lizards, and fishes are Gisa. Some of the birds are 
Miindain. as the crow and the galah, while others — for e.xample. the eaglehawk 
and the black cockatoo — are Giga. The bat is Mandain ; the common flv is Giga. 

The system of relatiouslup of the iMurawari is somewhat similar to that of the 
AVopaibon. We may begin by considering the relative.s of a man's own section, 
taking for the purpose a man of the Ipai .section. The men of his own section who 
are older than himself are allioav/' or houxn-hou-cn to him, and he is mHon to them. 
The term boiven is applied in the first instance to an elder brother and to such 
relatives as a fatlier'.s brother's .son or a mother’s si'ter's so:i if older than th(‘ speaker. 
The doubled form is applied iu the first in-stauce to a father's father and to his 
brothers, and is used in addressing a man considerably older tliau the speaker. 
The term niudit is applied to a younger brother, to a fatlier’s brother's sun. and to 
a son's son or brother's son's son. 

-^1 Ipai calls all Ipasa either hahn or I'ninra. according a^ tliev are older or 
younger than himself. For a grandparent the form babaJa (reciprocal tnudndiga) 
is used instead of the siiujfie baba (reciprocal mudn). This is the general rule, but 
1 believe that a special term /nurania is al.'o applied to a mother’s mother and her 
sisters. The term baba is .ij)]tlied to an older sister and to the relatives usuallv 
classified with older sifter in Aii.-tralian '\>tems. The term Jr>riara is applied to 
younger sisters. 

Our Ipai calls allKambo his /m./.thus aj)plying this term to his mother's brothers, 
his wife’s father, his sister's sons and his daughter's husband. If the man is markedlv 
older than the sp'caker the doubled form ka.i-htj is used, an.d a man con- 
siderably younger than the speaker is called hr.i/ara. Ipai calls Busa, who 
are the sisters of his kag'. either kaia or kii-ania. The term kaia is applied in 
the first instance to mother and mother's sister, and the term kw.aina to sister's 
daughter. 
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The above description gives all the terms that are commonly used by a man in 
addressing or referring to the relatives of his own moiety of the tribe. It may be 
useful to repeat the terms in the form of a list : — 


boiirn-hoicen . father's father. 
botren. elder brother. 
inudn. younger brother. 
baba, elder ^ister. 
ku'iara. younger sister. 


ka:i or kazi-Jcaf. mother's brother. 
kaf or ka'.i'jara, 'i-ter’s son. 
kaia. mother. 
kir.ama. .sister's daughter. 


Turning now to the relative.s in the father's moiety, the system is more complicated 
and more difficult to describe. It tvill be convenient to take each of the native terms 
in turn and explain its application. 

Jjamain-gamain. — Thi.s term is applied to a mother's father and his brother-, 
the reciprocal being ijaniain-nera, which Is applied by a man to his daughter's son 
and brother’s daitghter's son. 

Pa:a>j . — Applied by a man to his ot\Ti father and his father's brothers. 

Ku'.ara . — Reciprocal of p(i-.a,j. applied by a man to his sons and his brother's 
sons. 

Mugi or mugi-mugi . — Applied by a man to his father's sister. The doubled 
form is used of a woman considerably older than the .speaker. 

Kundi-kvndi . — A ntan applie- this term to some of the women who are baba 
or kwiaia to his father, bur not to his own father'.s sister. His kundi-kundi are his 
mothers-iu-law, the women whose daughters he might marry. 

Kannrnlain . — Reciprocal of kundi-kundi. and therefore ajiplied 1 a a woman 
to her daughter's husband or to any man whom her 'laughter might marrt . A man 
appliers tlie term karnwahiin to the brother of his kundi-kundi . i.e.. to his wife's 
mother's brother. 

Kiriij . — A man apjilies this term to the sons of his kundi-kundi. and therefore 
to his wife's brother and to his si.,ter'.s husiiand. 

Xuba . — This is the term by which a man denotes the daughter of his kundi-kundi. 
i.e., a woman whom he might marry. 

/pi main . — A man applies this term to the sons of his " father'.s si-ter " (his nuigi). 
To a man considerably younger than himself he will use the form ijamain-ncra. 

Nabu or nabu-nabu . — This term is applied to the daughters of a niugi (” father's 
sister ''). A man may not marry his nribu. 

From the above account it appears that the iMurawari system is of Tvpe II, 
but is not as fully developed as the more typical systems such as the Aranda. In 
particular a remarkable feature is the apparent absence (jf any term for wife’s father 
as distinguished from mother's brother. It is very difficult to be rprite certain that 
there is no such term, but I diil not find one in spite of eiifpiiries. 
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In a man's own moiety it would seem tli.it he only recognizes one line of descent, 
the father's father not beins; distinguished from tlie mother's mother's brother. 
This line of descent is shown in the following table : — 


Bahadn (or Muifunft) 

j 

Bowex-Bowex 

(ilother's mother) 

1 

(Mother's mother's brother) 

j 

Knin 

Kazi-Kaz t 

(iMotlier) 

1 

1 

(Mothers bi other) 

Bohn or Ktriara 

1 

Bowex or Muax 

(Sister) 

1 

( Brother) 

. 1 

Kti'.aiiia 

KaZI1)AEA 

(Sister's daushter) 

1 

(-■lister's son) 


Ktciara 3Iuax 


In the moiety to which his father belongs a man recognizes two lines of dc'Cent, 
to one of which his father belongs, while it is from the other alone that he may 
take a wife. This is illustrated in the following table ; — 


Mugi _ 

(Father's .sister) 

1 

Pazaj 

(Father) 

i 

Kiinili-knudi 
( Wife '.s mother) (Wife' 

1 

IvAnrwALAix 
s mother's brother) 

Xabu 

1 

1 

])A.MA[X 

.1 

.A nba 

1 

KlRll) 

Knn(li-knn<h 

i 

K \RTWALAIX 

. 1 

hii.iii'a 

(I)au<thter) 

1 

1 

IvrzARA 

(Son) 



! 

Jjanaiiii-ii! m 
(Daughter's daughter) 

Bamaix-xep.a 
(Daunliter's son) 


I believe that the above table faithfully represents the iVIurawari svstem. but 
it was impo'sible for me, with the few informants at my disposal, to make absolutelv 
certain of all the details. In particular. I am not sure what lerm would be used 
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for the father's mother, and if the same term would aho be applied to the wife's 
mothei'.s mother. It seemed that one term. ijamain-//uituiin. wa^ used for both 
these relatives, but I was not able to satisfy myself on the point. 

The important distinction is between the father'.' sisters, whose daughters aiv 
not marriageable, and those women who are a man's buniJi-kundi and who'f- 
i.iaughters he may marry. The question as to whether a particular woman is niHiji 
or kumli-Jcundi to a particular man is settled by considering the actual indivirlual 
relationship. In such matters the totem clan of the two mdividuals has a.bo O’ 
be taken into account, and also the blood division of each. 

As mav be seen from the table, the children of a man's miigi are his naba and 
jamain (father's sister's son and daughter), while the children of his kundi-kiuid t 
are his nuha and kirii,. A man marries one of the women he calls nuha. 

The children of a nuha are kuMra. this being the term a man applies to hi' 
own and his brother's children. The children of his nabu are. I believe, hi' 
kundi-kundi and karuicalain. This is a most important feature, and would seem 
to imply that a man may marry his own father's sister's daughter's daughter’s 
daughter. \\Tien we consider this feature of the system we see that although at 
first sight it looks as if there were two lines of descent in the father's moiety, yet 
there is really only one line of descent divided into twice the number of generations 
that we should expect to find. The table must then be rearranged as follows : — 


(' 

?) 

IjAMAIN-pAMAIN 
(Father's mother's brother) 

M 

ugi 

Paz.vi) 

(Father 

's sister) 

i 

(Father) 

J, 

A aha 

I)AMAIN 

(Father's sister's daughter) 

(Father's sister's sou) 

! 

Kundi-kundi 

1 

Karuwalain 

(Wife's 

mother) 

(Wife's mother's brother) 

Xuba 

KlRIp 

(Brother's wife) 

1 

(Wife's brother) 

, 1 

Kir.ara 

Kvzara 

(Daughter) 

! 

(Son) 


Ijamain-Hcra IJa.maix-ner.v 

(Daughter's daughter) (Daughter’s son) 
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It is possible that the mother's mother's brother's wife is called tnCon or nahii-nahu, 
but of this I could not be sured 

The regulation of marriage in the dlurawari tribe is by relationship, and by 
that alone, a.s it is in all other Australian tribes about which we ha\'e full infornuition. 
A man may marry any woman who is liis nuba. and may not marry any other. Thus 
an Ipai cannot marry any Ipaja or Busa, for these two sections do not include any 
women who are nuba to him. He is not. liowever. confined to one of th" other 
t\\'o sections, but may marry into either of them. Some of the women wiio are 
nuba to him are Maya, but other.s are Kiibisa. It is quite likely there is here a sy.'tem 
similar to that of tlie 'Wilpaibon tribe, by which a man marries ditferently into 
different totem clans, but unfortunately I could not determine this. Furtlier. I was 
not able to discover exactly the part played by the blood divisions in the system 
of relationship and the regulation of marriage. 

It is now too late to obtain any exten.sive information about the former totemic 
beliefs and practices of this tribe. A man or woman may freely eat of the totemic 
animal, and indeed a man calls his totem his wi I'i, this word being apparently the 
common word in this language for " meat " or flesh food. 

The only totemic ritual about which I could obtain any information at all was 
that constituted by certain ceremonies, each connected with one of tlie totemic 
species, which were formerly performed at the meetings for the initiation of young 
men. At such meetings there were performed sacred dances or corroborrees (not 
to be seen by women or the uninitiated) connected with animals such as the kangaroo, 
the opossum, the eagleliawk. etc. I was told that wheii the animal witli which the 
dance was connected was a totem of one of the clans only the men of that particular 
clan would take part in it. If any man who did not belong to the opo-;.>um dan, 
for instance, should try to dance the opossum dance the men of that totem wouhl 
be very angry with him. and there would jtrobably be a fight. Such sacred animal 
dances were called. I believe, ioybu. It is now impossible to obtain information 
about their peculiar featiues or about their meaning. 

' Tlii,s peculiar teaturc of m.xny .systems of Type II i' of the jjreatc-'t impoitance for a proper 
understanding of the type, and unfortunately has been inaderpiatelv .'tudied. It makes the 
system very difficult to determme cxactl.v without the aid of very extensive ecn-Mi. lyies, which 
are not easih- obtained iroiu tribes that have been for some time under whit - iidueu' e. I feel 
fairly certain in my own mind that the ^ame feature exists in the Woiiaiboii .sy.-'teni. an 1 th.at 
I should have been able tn demonstrate it if I could have made out the exact u-es of the terms 
sad a, l-arija, and kuinan in that tribe. But as I was not able to demonstrate it to my own 
satisfaction. I omitted any reference to it fr.im m.v account. In a work on the Australian tribes 
that I am now preparing I shall deal full.v with this and other peeuliaritics of Type If. Meanwhile 
it is to be hoped that any ethnolocrist workimr in the field iii Australia will pay particular attention 
to this point, which seems to be sometimes overlooked. For comparison with another system 
showing the same feature, on the other side of the continent, the reader may reter to that of the 
Marduzunera tribe described in this Journal, vol. xliii, p. ISl. 

2 G 
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Ill connection the initiation ceremonies, and probably connected with 

these dances, there were .songs of a .sacred character (not to be lieard by women) 
relating to different species of animals. A man might know and sing the song of 
an animal that was not his totem, but he was expected to laiow the song of his 
o\\7i totem. 

A >acTed .'oinr nf the kangaroo (formerly .-•img at the meetings for initiation) 
c\ as a-< follows : — 

Kaniinba kola hir.ua-hir-un, 

Baiainai gudi. 

This brief refrain was rejieated over and over again an indefinite number of 
times. The meaning of the song can only be discovered by reference to the mjdh 
with which it is connected. The legend to which this particular song refers is one 
that relates how. at a spot on the Xarran Eiver, Baianiai divided the black fellows 
into groups, giving each group a totem and sending them off in different directions. 
I was imfortunately unable to hear the detailed story. 

Besides the sacred songs mentioned above, there were .songs of a non-sacred 
character (or which might, at any rate, be heard by women), also connected with 
animals of different species. Of these songs a man would always know the song 
of his own totem animal, but he might know and sing the songs of other animals 
as well. A ” clever " man {i.c. a man powerful in magic) could sing the song of a 
particular animal in such a way that he could draw all the animals of that species 
away from the neighbouring coimtries into his own country. Such a clever man 
might sing the kangaroo, and the kangaroos would come from all directions into his 
hunting ground. 

As an example of this kind of song, I give below the opossum song sung to me 
by a man of the opossum totem. In order that the song may be understood it is 
necessary to gic'c first of all the legend to which it refers. 

There is a spot in the country of the Bad’eri tribe, known by the name of 
BuVpaiii, which is famous in legend as being the pdace where, in the early davs of 
the world, many of the ancestors were turned into animals, giving rise to those 
sp)ecies which still exist. At Btd'jpaih certain stones are pointed out which were once 
men and women, for while some of the ancestors became animals others were turned 
into .stone. 

The first source of all the trouble was Kiwi (native cat). Kiwi lived in the 
camp of his uncle (mother's brother) Bind'elaia (bat). One day Bin l'dain was out 
>earcliing for wild honey with his nepihew, when Kiwi made an excuse and returned 
to the camp where the two wives of Bind'dain were awaiting the return of their 
husband, and there he lay with the two women. Xow Bin l'dain was a man skilled 
in magic, and he knew that his nephew was doing wrong. So he returned towards 
his camp to take vengeance on Kiwi and on his unfaithful wives. Xear the camp 
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he found a hee s nest, and he cut three holes in the tree in which it was contained, 
and then he called to his wives and to Ki>ri to come and take the honey. AMien 
they came he pointed out to tliem the holes he had cut. and all tliree of them drew 
near and put each an arm into one of the holes. Then by the ponur of his magic 
Bui'l'elain caused the holes to become smaller, imprisoning bv their arms the three 
guilty ones. His tno wive> he killed, but Kiici succeeded in freeing himself and 
fled. 

WTien he had killed his two wire.'>. Bin Main cut off small jneces of their .^kin 
and tied them in his bearrl. Xow the sifters of the dead women came to visit their 
sisters, and they came to the camp and could not find their sisters : but thev saw 
the pieces of skin hanging in the beard of their brother-in-law and recognized them. 
In haste they returned to their mother, telling her of what they had seen an'l of 
how her daughters were certainly dead, ^lain by their husband, who now carried 
in his beard the dreadful trophies of his vengeance. When the brothers of the two 
dead women heard of what had befallen their sisters tliey vowed vengeance and 
declared that Bin ielain. must be killed. 

Xow about this time there was a great meeting at Bulpaiii at uliich all the 
ancestors came together, and there was singing and d,ancing for many days and 
nights. BuvMain was there, of cotu'se. and his brothers-in-law sought for an 
opportunity to slay him and so avenge the murder of their sisters. But Bin Main. 
being powerful in the exercise of magic, knew their thoughts, and was wary, 
keeping his spears and shield ever with liiin. even when he sat to witnes' a 
dance. 

Then those who sought the death of Bin 'u lain took counsel together, and they 
agreed that if they could make BiinM.rnn laugh he might forget his watchfulness 
and they, being ready for the moment when it came, might kill him. One after 
another the ancestors danced before Bin Main. grote.squely painted, striving with 
every absurditv of posture and movement to make Irim lose himself in laughter ; 
but not one might succeed. Tlien came Diriin (black cockatoo with red tail), who 
bedaubed hi.s rum]) with red paint, and postured and dutnceil before Bin Mmn. 
and when he turned his rump to him. all daubed with red as it was. and mo veil 
it up and down and from side ti) --ide. then Bin h'lain no h.mger could keej) from 
laughing. He lauglual long, and in his laughter lie forgot his danger and his 
weajjons. and he rolled from side to side. The men who had waiteil for their 
opportunity were cvaiting still, and when they saw him thus nt their mercy they 
seized him and threw him on the fire. 

It Mould seem that Bin I'dnin. burnt in the fire, lieeaiue a hat. and that tliere 
folio well a great fight in which manv of the ancestors were turned to stone cvhile 
others became animals of different kinds, the ancestors of the animals of those 
species at the present day. In the course of the figlit many of the ancestors were 
burnt with the fire, and the animals of to-day still shoev the marks of those burns. 

2 o 2 
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Tlicre ttii' ])robably niucli more of the leyend originally, but the above will 
--uttice to explain in some degree the song of the opo-siun. The opO'^siim and his 
wife are suppjosed to be walkhig away from BaVjyiiii after the events related above, 
rtTurning to tlieir own country. They have been burnt in the fire and are .-^ore. 
The 'Ong con-i't-i of a number of short phraw<. which are repeated an hidefinite 
niirnber of times. It begins thus : — 

pn'‘i Laiih jahiia Bu pni,! i/ahi. 

Foot burnt we two Bulpaiu at. 

DiiKi ittaboi' jjal'ina. 

Foot better we two. 

1T« la-ila iliita nutbor. 

AValking foot better. 

TF« iu-ilu daron-daroH. 

Walking the hollow tree. 

The song continues with tlie con.stant repetition of these phrases, often returning 
to the beginning, and with new phrases introduced at each fresh repetition. Some 
of these phrases are : — 

Mcjhili i'i, catching lice. 

Ijumiranta, we must stop and rest. 

Gambaefara v:a hi-ila, tired (or .sore) in the leg walking. 

Kitnta mil in an ''a-ila, walking along at niglit. 

Babant '/U, the flower of the Gidyea (the food of the opossum). 

Each of these jdirases constitutes, as it were, a ver>e or line of the song, which, in 
this way, by the constant repetition of old phrases and the steady introduction of 
new, can be continued as long as the .singer lik.es. 

In addition to the clan totemism, this tribe, like othens of the same region of 
Australia, has a .system of personal totem.s. The personal totem is called in Murawari 
ijcrbain. Only men and women who are skilled in magic have personal totems, 
and their magical skill depends on the possession of the totem. One of my 
informants had as his yerbain the porcupine (kayara), lizard {banna). and carpet 
snake {kamid). A medicine man is believed to keep within his bodv an animal 
of the species that is his personal totem, and to be able to produce it at will and 
send it to work magic (either good or evil) upon others. The fat paunch of one 
sorcerer W'as mentioned to me as evidence of the po.ssession by him of powerful 
totems which he kept therein, ^^'omen may posse.s.s personal totems and work 
magic by their means. I met with one woman who had several totems, one of 
them being the water-rat. 

A man or woman may on no account kill or eat hi.s or her personal totem. 
If any person kills an animal of a species that is the yerbain of a medicine man 
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who is in the camp he will be careful to cook it a long way from the camp for fear 
of offending the sorcerer and his totem. 
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XoTE ox THE Social Orgaxizatiox or Tribe.s of Xew South W.vle.s. 

The social organization of the tribes of the IMiirray-Darling basin presents 
certain peculiar features, a fuller knowledge of which is very de.sirable for any 
theoretical discussion of the more important problems of Australian sociology. 
My visit to the M’l'ipaibon and IMurawari tribes was undertaken in the hope that 
I .should be able To supply the missing information. I was only partly successful, 
and have not since been, and shall not in the future be. able to make a second trip 
and complete the work. I did. however, succeed in adding something to our 
knowledge of these tribes. 

In the first place, it is now clear that two at least of the tribes of this region 
possess relationship systems of Type II similar in important respects to those of 
western, central, and northern Australia, and this makes it probable that the other 
tribes of the region have systems of the same type. However obscure some of 
the features of the regulation of marriage in these tribes may still remain, we now 
know that the fundamental basis of the .system is the same as that of the Aranda, 
Dieri and Marcluzunera tribes. That this was so had been stated on several 
occasions by Mr. E. H. Mathews, but his statement was inadecpiate because it was 
not backed uji by a knowledge of the system of relationship. 

With regard to the blood divisions. I have been able to demonstrate one 
important, possibly the most important, function. MTierever there is a relationship 
system of Type II marriage becomes difficult to arrange owing to the excessive 
limitations imposetl by the svstem. In difierent parts of Australia we find attemj)ts 
to get over this difficulty by modifying the .system in some way or other. In the 
AVdpaibon tribe another difficulty is caused by the nature of the totemlc clan. How 
this comes about can be readily e.xplained. There is a tendency, easily perceived in 
some Australian tribes, and probably present in all. to maintain the unity of the 
clan as a part of the system of relationdiip by means of a rule that if an individual 
stands in a close relation to one member of the clan, then that must determine his 
relation to all the members of the clan. This tendency can be seen at work in the 
system of the Yaralde tribe already described in these notes. Xu that tribe we 
find localized totemic clans with male descent. In a man s own clan all the men 
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are "father's father." "father." "brother.'' .«on." or "son's son" to him. In 
his mother's clan all the men staml in one or other of the.se relations to his mother, 
and since the relation of a man to his own mother is a very close one, he is directly 
related to the whole clan and applies the .same term to all the men or all the women 
of that clan of one generation. He treats in the same way the clans of his own 
father's mother, his mother's mother, and also those of his father's father's mother 
and his mother's father's mother. Beyond this limit there is a ditference, and the 
man does not stand in a definite relationship to the clan a< a whole, but reckons 
his relationships to different individuals of the clan. If there were not a limit 
somewhere then marriage would become altogether impossible, or. if a man wa> 
still permitted to marry hi-' mother's mother's brother's daughter's cLaughter, would 
be extremely difficult. 

In the 'Wupaibon tribe we have totemic clans with female descent. There is 
also some evidence that each horde constituted a local clan with male descent, 
but not totemic. The mtmber of totemic clans seems to have been very small. 
Howitt's informant only discovered nine, and I have* only been able to add a few 
to his list. Consecpiently the clans, or some of them, were very large, and the .size 
of the clans was increased by the fact that the clan .system was inter-tribal, extending 
through a number of tribes, some of which, such as the Kamilarai and 'Wirad'uri. 
occupied vert large areas of country. That is to say a man was able to claim clan 
relationship with men of other tribes coming from a country far distant from his 
own. and .speaking a different language. 

If we now follow out the results of the tendency to fix the relation.ship of an 
individual to a whole clan on the basis of a close relation to one individual of 
the clan, we see that this would act as a very serious restriction on marriage, which 
it would not do if there were a large number of smaller clans. 

Xow the blood tlivision removes this restriction to some extent bv splitting 
each clan into two part.-', and confining what we may call clan relationship to one 
of the parts. Thus the Wtipaibon man whose father was of the Gwaigalir blood of 
the emu clan thereby found himself in a fixed and definite relationslup to all emu 
Gwaigiilir men anfl women from no matter how distant a part of the countrv thev 
might come. But with regard to emu Gwaimanzan, there was no general relationship. 
Those in his own part of the country were apparently related to him through the 
system of local clans, but those in more distant parts were related to him only 
through individual relationships traceable tlirough genealogical connections. 8o 
that while he might not marry any emu Gwaigalir, and could not iiiarrv emu 
Gwaimanzan of his own part of the country (through the local relationship), he 
might marry emu Gwaimanzan from a more distant part, always provided that the 
individual relationship was such as to permit it. 

Thus, so far from adding a new restriction ujwn marriage, the svstein of blood 
divisions actually serves to avoid certain restrictions that would otherwise exist. 
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It would be unsafe to conclude that this is the only function of the blood divisions, 
but it is certainly one of its functions in the Wopaibon tribe, and I think we are 
justified in concluding that it i' probably one of its functions in the other tribes 
in which it exists. 

I was unable to determine the social functions (if they have any) of the divisions 
named l)arawan and Muambuiin in Wdpaibon, and Riga and Manclain in Murawari. 
It was clear to me that they could only be studied satisfactorily in the mythology 
of the tribes, which it is now. I fear, too late to recover. They are very evidently 
an essential part of the elaborate system of classification of natural species which 
exists in these tribes as in so many others of Australia. Such systems of classification 
are extremely difficult to study, requiring ample time and patience, involving as 
they do encpiiries into natural history and into mythology, and very frec[uently into 
language also. The influence of these divisions on the social life would clearly be 
through the totem clans, and would have to be sought probably in the ceremonial 
which is no longer in existence. The genealogies that I collected did not serve to 
throw any light on this matter. 

Turning now to the problems relating to the four sections and their inter- 
marriage. I have been able to establish the important fact that in the 'Wupaibon 
tribe the sections are not at all the same thing as they arc in .some Australian tribes, 
where they are divisions of the whole tribe, but are divisions of the totem clan, 
and with relation to the system of relationship the section of a certain name in one 
clan is not ecpiivalent to the section of the same name in another clan. "We have 
a .similar feature in many parts with regard to two neighbouring tribes, the sections 
in one tribe not being equivalent to the .sections of the same name in the other. 

I have fouiul numerous instances of this in A\estern Australia, and the ^^Llpaibon 
and Murawari tribes afford another example. 

There is, therefore, no general rule in the ‘Wopaiboii tribe regulating marriages 
between the sections. A man may marry his i/uan wherever she is to be fovmd. 
If he belongs to the Kabi section of the bandicoot clan, then in the padimelan clan 
his i/uan are all Ipasa, but in the opossum clan his ijuan are Busa. He may marr\’ 
either or both of these without his marriage being in any sense '' anomalous." 

In a note in Man. vol. xvi, 1916, 98. Mr. E. C. E. Long has put forward an 
interesting hypothesis as to how the peculiar system of marriages in the Wiigaibon 
and Wiraduri tribes, as recorded by Howitt, may have come about, his suggestion 
being that the section names mav have been introduced into these tribes from two 
different directions at about the same time. The explanation seems to me quite 
plausible, but I am not able to find any definite evidence in favour of its reality. 
The information I collected about the sections and the totemic clans and their 
connection with the system of relationship is not, however, by any means complete, 
and I think we must be very cautious in the importance we attach to hypotheses 
ba.sed on incomplete information. They are useful, chiefly, for directing research 
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in the field, and there they may be of very great value. IMr. Long niake< no attempt 
to explain the so-called '' anomalou.s ” marriage^ of the Kamilarai. which were 
recorded lojig ago by Ridley, and since they are also a matter of the inter-marriages 
of certain totem clans it would .seem likely that they are due to tlie same causes as 
the ■■ anomalous " marriages of the Wurjaibon. 

In comparing the tribes of this part of Australia with others there are certain 
distinguishing features which must be kept in mind in anv attempt to understand 
or explain their social system. The first L the great relative importance and 
independence of the totemic clans. A second is the freedom of communication 
that apparently characterized the whole of the eastern half of the iMurrav-Darling 
basin. One indication of this is the great extent of such large tribes as the Wira'l'uri 
and the Kamilarai, which may be seen b\' comparing the area occupied bv these 
two tribes on the map in the first part of tlie.se note.s with the areas occupied by 
the tribes on the lower [Murray River. There are other indications that point the 
same way. Connected with this is the extent to which in this region the totemic 
sy.stem has become an inter-tribal organization. It would seem juobable that the 
peculiarities of the social system of these tribes are to a great extent due to the 
attempt to adjust over a wide area an organization that must certainly (if we are 
to judge by other parts of the continent) have ])re.sented many local diti'erences. 


EKR.tT.x IN Part I. 

As I was unable to correct the proofs of the first part of the.se notes, I append 
a list of errors that e.scaped notice ; — 

Page 224, line 9, after distingui.sh, add "in Australia." 

22-j, line 4 from bottom, read Lake Alexandrina.” 

., 231. line 13. for '' >Siwurind'erar " read '• LivTirinilerar.'' 

232, lines 6. 7. and 13. the words " brothers and sisters " should be between 
inverted commas. 

,. 235. line 22, the words ” brothers and 'isters " .diould be lietween inverted 

commas. 

,, 236. line 9. for '■ with the ” read ” with otlier.” 

237. lines 2 and 3 from bottom, the words ■' brothers and sisters " should 
be between inverted commas. 

237. line.s 14 and 15, the words " lirothers and sisters " .should he between 
inverted commas. 
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Page 242. line 6 from bottom, for " kgrilbiili " read " hiril bali." 

243; line 5 from bottom, for ” IVaragalup ” read " imraijalup." 

244. line 25. read (" rnarlcilal-n = two brothers together ”)• 

246. lines 16. 11. and 12 from bottom, read ” l)aiyau. Xaiiait. Yiran." 

247. lines 23 and 24 and lines 32 and 33, page 248, line 6, and page 249, 

lilies 12 to 14, should be in small type. 

250, line 4 from bottom, read " MdU-)ndtj. ” 

251, line 17, read Lungiindararn.” 

252, line 19, for {“ Kom ’’) read (" korn ”). 
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THE EELATIOXSHIP SYSTEMS OF THE WAXGOXDE AXD MAAHEXGA 

TRIBES, XYASALAXD. 

B\' Meredith Saxder^ox. M.R.C.S.. F.R.G.S. 

I. — The Waxgoxde. 

1. The 'Wangonde are a Bantu tribe inhabiting that part of Central Africa 
adjacent to the north-ivest shores of Lake Xyasa. Tliey are a somewhat primitive 
people, as yet little contaminated by European ciGlization ; they are intensely 
conservative and their customs differ from those of neighbouring tribes. As a 
result of this conservatism their system of relationship still bears, in its nomenclature. 
e\Tdence of its evolution from exogamy in its most primitive form, and of all Xyasa- 
land tribes the 'Wangonde have probably been least influenced by contact ulth others. 
In recent history they were victimized from time to time both by Arab slavers and by 
the Angoni. but neither appear to have left any trace of their domination. It should 
be mentioned, however, that the chieftainship was usurped some 10 (i) generations 
ago by an adventurer who. according to tradition, came from the north-west 
(towards Tangaimka) and whose descendants still form the ruling caste. It may 
be that some new customs were introduced at this time, though this is denied by 
the descendants of the old nobility, who Ntill retain a large share of influence in 
tribal council. 

'2. Definition^. — Ilumbu = ” brother ” ^ to '' sister." or sister ’’ to brother." 
A man calls his elder " brother " inl i/lxwanfiK : a younger one mnujnna : the same 
terms are used by a voman for her ” sisters." All children of uncles and aunts are 
regarded as " brothers ” and ” sister.s,” including those of maternal uncle and of 
paternal aunt ; those of father's elder “ brother." of mother's elder '' sister,'' and 
Ilf mother's " brother." are called ivnh'hi, irrespective of age. 

Tlie term vamyitu i.s often used, irrespective of sex. as alternative for brother ' 
or ■■ .Aster " ; its real meaning is rather " kinsman." and it may also be used for 
any relative or connection except the age-classes immediately above or below that 
of the speaker {e.y.. father or son), as it implies a degree of intimacv not permitted 
with those degrees. Ibun/ydu means my " (lit. ” our ”) kinsman " ; the second 
and third persons are u-amyinn and ivmnyno respectively ; there is no singidar 
form. 

' The UM.‘ of uiYcitefl coinmari with Englirjh terms of relationship indicates that thev^are 
used in the full cla^^iticatory sense. 
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Mwixaxgu (■■ niv compeer — other form--, imritiako. " tliv ’ or '' oiie'.s compeer." 
inictnake. 'mivirntn. iinvinieji. iniruiao. ” hi>. ” our." vour. ' their compeer ; 
jilural. irinamjn. etc.). This term i.s used much a? leaiiujifii . out its meaning is slightly 
dift'erent. as it definitely implies ecjuality. and may he apjpliecl to a companion as 
opposed to a relative. MTien coupled to a term of relationship it has the meaning 
i.)f ■■ fellow. e.(j.. itka.^i-iiitriHuniiii. " my fellow-wife " : or it iiuiicates an absence of 
formality in intercourse with that degree of relationslup. Thus ii>>risi'kidii-iHii'inaiifpi 
is always used in preference to iiai'lvihdn by itself, and indicates that a grandson 
I' treated as a " brother." a younger “ brother." but an equal. 

Xdatiu is u.-^ed by a man for men onlv and b\' a woman for women onlr. Of 
a man the term includes the husbands of his '' sisters " and the brothers " of all 
women who are his wakasi. A woman's udahm are the ^\ives of her ■' brothers ’’ 
and the " sister' " of any man whom she calb iidunu. (See ehisi and 
"di'me.) 

Xkogho (■■ thy " or ” one's nh)-") is the husband of a daughter, or the parent, 
male or female, of a wife or hii'band. Seeing that a grand-daughter i' called n/msf. 
It is pos.sible that a man formerly married the daughter of his daughter, and called 
the husband of his daughter ukotjht as a potential father-in-law. ^ If tliis be so. it 
would suggest that niarnage with a son's daughter was not permitted, as the term 
.tkogho may be used for either a man or a woman, and a son's wife i.s always called 
xkaiHWttha. never eknghu. The me of the term nhisi for the daughter of a son may 
have arisen subsequently, by analogy, after marriage with a daughter's daughter 
had fallen into desuetude. A senior ukogho (ejj.. parent of wife) is mually addressed 
as Tata or Yniiv. and a son-in-law as rKurixroii/n. 

MwisuKfi.r = any grand-relation, male or female : it includes grandfather 
and grandmother, grandson aiul grand-daughter. A male xorisukidii is called 
iiveimngu by a man and iidn>/ie by a woman : a female >Hivisitk>dii is called fkasi 
by a man and /uiviiii'/igii by a woman, (f'ee aho {lara. 3 (4) below.) 

Xyexy.v {(■/. the (.’hiHenga word xgtxge ” f.ir ”) i,' a great grand-relation, 
male or female, senior or junior. 

Xkatixkati similarly is a great-great-grand-relation of anv kind. 

Xka.si includes wife of a brother. " uterine or otherwise : female ii'isulcnhi . 
including wives of ” grandsons " and of " grandfathers." but e.xcluding " grand- 
daughters " of wife ; all ■' sister-. " of a wife ; daughters of a vtfe's brothers " ; 
wives of ■■grandsons" },y marriage, and the ■'grandmothers" of a uife ; wife of 
maternal uncle : and. of course, own wife. 

Similarly Xdtme includes husband of a ” sifter " ; male (cisukidn including 
husbands of " grand-daughters " and of " grandmothers " : all " brothers " of a 
husband : son, -5 of all " sisters " of a husband ; husband of father's sister " : 

^ Mrs. .Sfhgman c.alled to my notice .i 'imilai [)(i."il)ility among the WaVao, and I am 
indebted to her for the suggestion. 
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husbands of " grand-daughters " by marriage (but not " grandsons " by marriage) : 
the ■■ grandfathers " of a husband ; and own husband. 

Tata includes own father, his ” brother.s '' and ” sisters." and the husband 
of father's " sister " ; also husband of mother's sister. By courtesy the term is 
used for all '' fathers " of a wife or husband (in.stead of ii'kopho). or to any superior 
in station or age. whether related or not. 

Yuwa (mother) includes own mother, her " brothers " and ” sisters " the 
wives of the father's ■' brothers " and the wives of a woman's maternal uncle. The 
term may also be used for the mothers of a wife or husband, or as a mere term of 
respect. 

These terms (Tata and Yuwa) are used only in spealdng of one's own fathers 
or mothers, the possessive adjective. '' mv '' or ” our.” being invariably omitted. 
For other person^, the old Bantu words Wise and Xyina are substituted : ejj., ghiso. 
Kicise. ini'i.iemwe. mx-isuo ("thy." " hi^." "your." "their father”), plurals awatata, 
aivauso, awau'ise. etc. (" my '' or " our." " thy," " his fathers." etc.). So unuoko. 
angina, ungineniive. vngina>x:o ("thy." ‘‘his." "your," "their mother ’’), plurals 
aivaguim. (omngoko, uinnigiiM, etc. (" my " or " our." " thy.'’ " his mother ”). 

Mwana = son or daughter, including, of course, those of " brothers ” and 
"’ sisters." and of wife. 

Xkamwana. obviously derived from nkazi mt inn-ana (" wife of a son "), may 
be used by either a man or a woman for that degree of relationship. 

Mwegh.anisi (= inti-cgha-na-ixswe. " marry with us." from kingha. " to marry") 
or Kitwasi ( = Ki-tu-ala-na-uiwe. " marry with us,’' from kutiada, " to marry "). 
The former is said to be a Kingakiinsa word,^ now in general use. and the latter the 
old Kingoiolc word ; either may be used to denote a ])aramour of one's w’ife, and as 
a result the term mirinangn is usually added when referring to a husband of the 
speaker's potential wife, which is its special meaning, in order to deprive it of any 
suggestion of offence. 

YK-\si-]MwTN.vN(;r (" my fellow-wife ") is the corresponding term used bv a 
woman for the wife of a potential liusband. but it is not generallv used among the 
potential wives of a man. as such. The actual wives of a man. however, refer to 
each other by means of this term, and to their husband's potential wive.s. 

X.tSENUE denotes a father's sister of either a man or a woman, and reciprocallv 
a " brother's '’ child of a woman. It probably has reference to the right of marriaae 
possessed by a man with the daughter of his wife's ” brother." (See para. 3 (3) 
below.) 

Mwipwa includes mothcr'> brother and sister's son or daughter of a man. 
and mother's brother of a woman. A woman calls her sister's son mhnne. (Set- 
para. 3 (6) below.) 

^ The Wanyakt’usa are a tribe racially allied to the W’ank.inde, and inbabitiug nei^hbourine 
territory. 
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5Iwiko very nearly a translation of the word tabu, and may lie used either 
of things or of lorLidden degrees uf relatioiisliip. 

3. The following point' are noteworthv : — 

(1) The wife of a ” Lrother.” whether older or younger, uterine or not. is called 

by the san!“ terra a^ a wife. I am iufornieil that sexiia' intercourse, 

thoiiLdi not countenanced, is not unconimou. and such cases are apt to 
be treated leniently should thev come to (native) court. This might 
be regarded as ec-idence of former ” group marriage^.’' but it should 
be iKited that a man's first lieir i' liis broth.er. who .succeeds to the wives 
in common with the rest of the " property.’’ 

The same term (nduine) is vised by a woman for the " brothers ’’ 
of her husband as for the husliand himself, and their wives are leuhist- 
irinabe ( = " her fellow-wive.s "b 

(2) The ■■ sister.s ''' of a wife are also called nkasi. The husband of the eldest 

of a family has a prior right to marry her uterine sisters, and a serai- 
riglit to her other " sisters " ; such marriages are very common. Any 
man who marries a woman to whom another has a jirior right lieconies 
Mireghanisi (or kitwasi) to the ousted one. (See Definition-s.) Reciiirocally 
a woman calls her " .si.ster's ’’ husband tidame. even after her marriage 
to another. 

(3) A man has the right to marry the daughter of his wife's " brother " as 

among the Thonga.^ and the wife of the wife’.s " brother “ is called 
iil'oglo fee Definitions) ; the son of the wife’s brother " is often 
called )ida)/'.i! instead of niicana. There is a special term fur a father's 
si.ster. which is reciprocally u>ed by a woman for her “ brother's " 
daughter : the term »hi-si-mii:i>iangu ( = " my fellow-wife ") does not 
appear to be used by her unless and until her husband actuallv marries 
the girl. This special term is nasengc. and it can hardly be mere coin- 
cidence that it .so closely resembles the Xaiidi term scnget for father's 
sister - {till- being a conmion Bantu prefix, usually honorific, and. on 
the other hand, the terminal -t merely formative). 

A woman calls the .son of her husband's “sister'' ndniiic. (See 
para. (6) below.) 

(4) All “ grand-daughters." except those bv marriage, are called nhisi. but 

marriage has never been allowed within living memory ; the husband of 
these ‘'grand-daughters" are called tnnrghaHisi [kitwasi). A “ grandson ” 
is not called tidnnin but (mirisuktdti) mu'iiiangu ( ^ ” my compeer ") ; 

' B. Z. Seligman, ‘‘ The relaticmship systems of the Xandi. Masai aiu! Thonga. JLin, 
April. 1917. 46 (guotinc Junnd). 

- Se’igman. lor. rtt.. quoting Hollis, “ The Xaiidi." 
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his wife is called /</;«.<(. like the wife of a "brother." not ukogho. Tlii.' 
appear:^ to be the result of the law that a man may have to marry hn 
" grandmothers." (See para. 5.) 

Siniilarlv a woman call- her " grandson nilaine. and his wife 

Xo di'cmction is made between the otfsjiring of a " -on " ami that 
i.if a " daughter." either by a man or a woman. 

" Grand-daiughters " by marriage are not called /</,«?( by a man. nor 
are " grandsons ” bv marriage called ndinne by a woman : the term 
iiitcdiikulu-ynx'i/iai'ig" is used in either case. It is of interest to note, 
however, that the wives and husbands of these relations are called hlrtsi 
and hJ'ime respectively, which is evidently a relic of the period wheii 
the whole tribe was divided into two cla'se,. marriageable and tinmar- 
riageable : since a " grandchild " by marriage belonged to the latter 
class, his or her spouse must be included in the former. 

(.j) All "grandmothers" are termed nknsi. except perhaps the sisters of the 
paternal grandfather ; ^omc say that the.se .should be classed as " sister.” 
as the sister of one's inu-lnnngn (grandfather), because eknsi would not 
be polite to the Miienge of one's father. Others deny this and include 
all grandmothers as itJMii. and it is doubtful whether the objection is 
not modern. The same applies to the " grandmothers " of a wife. 

A man often has to marry his giandmothers " on the death of lii' 
■■ grandfather.'’ though if the latter were a chief or a rich man the heir 
would probably marry them as part of the property. The rule appears 
to be that it is the duty of any man to marry his " grandmothers " if 
they are destitute. 

A woman calls all her ” grandfathers " mlni»e, though actual 
marriage is not permitted. It is difficult to say whether this is due to 
analogv with the relationship of a man to his "grandmother." or is 
the corollarv of that to his " grand-daughter.” Since marriage with a 
" grand-daughter '’ is not uncommon in other tribes, it may be that it 
was oiiginallv tlie rea.-on for a woman calling her grandfather ndiouc 
among the AVangonde. but that the persi.-teiice of the terminology 
after such a marriage came to be regarded as incestuous is partly due 
TO analogy. 

As a result of the similarity of relationship between grandparents 
and grandchildren the .same term is uscl for both. There 

was formeiiv a special term for grandparents (ndnign)^ but it is now- 
obsolete. 

(bj The relationship between mother's brother '’ and 'Vsister's"' son i.s peculiar, 
in that the term is used reciprocally (winjjira). A man calls the wife of hi' 
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maternal uncle nhasi. ami bhe calls him ndume. A» a sister’s eon comes very 
low down in the table of succession, this cannot be due to their prospective 
relationship should the maternal tmcle die. and it may be that the 
relationship of husband’s sister’s son is (or was) regarded as analogous 
to that of wife’s brother’s daughter. On the other hand, if the father 
of X exercises his right to marry his wife's brother’s daughter, this girl, 
from being the '■ si.ster " of X. becomes his '' mother.” and her mother 
(the wife of X’s maternal uncle) becomes his ” grandmother ” and 
therefore his nhni. 

(7) Cross-cousins are classed as brothers " and " sisters.” and all first cou'ins 

are, therefore, unmarriageable. 

(8) It is of interest to note that a kind of marriage by capture i' still in vogue 

among the "Wangonde. It may be performed either with or without 
the consent of tlte woman, but. except in the case of a woman to whom 
the man has a right by relationship, her father’s sanction is nece.ssary. 
and at least part of the donTV must be paid beforehand : usually, the 
woman is aware that the marriage has been proposed. 

The bridegroom. assi>ted by some friends, either lies in wait for 
the woman, on the way to the water-supply for instance, or decoys lier 
out of the village by means of a spurious message, and carrie.s lier ofl: 
to his home. Her relatives would be bound in lionour to rescue her if 
the bridegroom were so maladroit as to make it impossible for them 
to affect ignorance of the abduction. It is said that the marriage is 
sometimes consummated bv force with the assistance of the companions 
of the bridegroom : in any ca.se. a small pre.sent to the girl personally 
is necessarv before consummation. 

4. Successio )). — The order of succession is liable to modification if the legal 
heir is considered unsuitable for any reason. The relation, ships arc juit in the following 
order of precedence : — 

(1) Youmjer brother bv same father and mother. 

(2) Younger brother by .same father and different mother. 

(3) Any younger brother. 

Xote. — It would be considered infra dig. for an cider ” brother ” to 
take the name of his junior, so that, although he has a prior right to the 
property, he would appoint a younger ” brother ” to the name. In such 
aca.se he mav choose which of the “wives of the deceased he likes, in 
addition to the cattle. 

(4) Eldest surviving son (own begetting). 

(5) Elde.'t son of elder brother (by the same father). 

(6) Eldest son of younger brother (by the same father). 
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(7) Eld.e>t miripira. i.r.. eldest ^oii of eldest 

(8) Eldest .son of a yoiuigcr sister. 

(9) Eldest grandson of tiie father's elder brother. 

(10) Eldest graiidson of the father's yoiing.-r brother. 

(11) Eldest grandson of the father's sister. 

(1'2) Eldest grandson of the mother's sister. 

(13) Eldest grandson of the m(.ther's brother. 

(1-1) Eldest grandson of the eldest brother bv the same mother (not father). 

(15) Eblest son of own son or daughter. 

(lb) Eldest grandson of a younger brother. 

(17) Eldest grandson of a sister. 

5. All nJcogho must be " feared.” i.e.. avoided on all occasions ; a woman must 
cover her head if unavoidabU in their presence. These rules do not differ 
greatly from those found in other parts of the world, except that a man's 
“■ fear " of his wife’s mother is greatly le.ssened after the birth of a child to the couple. 
They have to be much more strictly observed by a woman than by a man. 

IT. — The Waheng.a,. 

1. The term 'WaHenga is somewhat loosely applied to a group of Bantu peoples 
living to the south of the Wangonde, and is often used as synontmious with WaTum- 
buka. Wakamanga. and M'aPoka. It is adopted here for convenience, though 
properly only applicable to those li%’ing in the valley of the S. Rukuru Eiver. often 
called the Henga Valley : the word henya means ” chief in some Bantu languages, 
but the valley is said to have been named after a chief who settled in it. 

The information detailed here as to relationships has been derived from natives 
whose birthplace is the Akhamanga plains to the north of the S. Eukuru Eiver and 
west of the ■■ Henga Valley." but as far as has been ascertained it applies cquallv 
to the rest of the group. These people prefer to be called Wakunnnga, and they 
have a tradition that their forefathers came from the East across the Lake (Xvasa) : 
they are now. however, so mixed by inter-marriage with the other small groups 
mentioned above that the practice of including them ail under the term WaHenga 
has been followed here. 

2. Definitions. — Mdu.mbu = “ brother ’' to ” .sister, ” or “ lister to “ brother.” 
An elder ‘"brother” is Mkclu, a younger one Mncng'cna, of a man : the same 
terms are used by a woman of her ” sisters.'’ The children of the father's elder 
brother are called Wakclu irrespective of age, as also those of the mother's elder 
sister. 

Mwaxamnyaxe (■■ my fellow-child," other forms Mwaxamxyixc, Mw.vxamx- 
YAKE, etc., your " "" his fellow-child ”). This term is often u.sed as e(niivalent 
to ■■ brother ' or "" sister ” by either a man or a woman. 
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3Inyaxe (■■ ir.v cDiripniiioii ’ or ” com] oer " ; utlier forivi- Mxvako. 5lxYAKt:, 
3IxYiTr. 31 yxixu. Mxyav. o. “ thy. "hi'.'' "our." " rour. " "their compauiou. " 
or " compeer ). Thi' 'u rm iiiay i'e U'l-.l citlicr 'Oy it'elf or '\iiiixeil to variou' term.s 
(■f relation'hip ; aloiic it irieaiii' nicivly "a corupauicni," witlioui much rcfereiK-e 
t(3 seniority either in laiik or aue. except that m rvouLl not lie ii'ed tiv a junior tC' a 
'enior. In conjuiietioii tvitli tenns of reiatioii'hip it d tuiio'lv impli'-' ei[ua!itv 
and ahsellte of forn^alitv in inti-ri oiir.-i' : with refeienee to one of the '.ime peueratioir 
as the speaker it indicates romrauidto of relatioiidiip. c.a.. ii.’ornU-nooia/o. " i.a- 
fellocv-wife ' : ii'C-'l ot one helonuincr to tiie 'ocond pcneration ahciYe or helow th.ii 
of the speaker, it ini]. he' that tho'i- eiareC' are re.Eranled a' eipiah. 

Mlamu is the tvife or husband of a " brother " or " shter " or the " brother '' 
or " sister " of a rvite or lui'band : ittlierefure convey' no indii ation of sex. whether 
the speaker be nian or woman. "Wlieu used by a man of a woman, however, it i' 
equivalent to wife, ami a male nJahiii of a woman is her potential husbaml. 

hlKWKXi is Used exchi'ively for the husband of a (Inuyliter : it is the reciprocal 
term for hdutv/m i/ or (q.v.). 

Tatavyak-A aui.l 3Ia:.L!lVy.ae.a are eYidently short for fain axi mrijara and mama 
na }ia'unra respectively, meaning "father (or 'mother') of a j'otential or actual 
wife or husband." Tlie Angoni use tlie terms W.vwazara and il.t.M.t-zARA for the 
same relationships, and the Wasisya (a branch of the Atonga) call both father and 
son-in-law ml'icini. The word T.vta is used l>y the AVaTumbulca ilivi'ion of the 
Henga group in preference to Dau.\. liut there is a good deal of variatimi among 
the 'WaHenaa in general. Tlie word zn,-a in ChiXgoni means " bear " or " beget." 
and it would ajqioar that tlu' AValleiiga have adiijitvl tlie word from them.luir, without 
rmclerstaiiding its etymoloay. have treated it a.> if it were an adjective (-.i-ara) and 
substituted their own adjectival prefix making v>/ni-n : there is no verb hi-vijara 
in OhiHenga. 

It would seem iTobable. tliercfore. that formerly the AA'alleiiga u>ed tlie term 
niJareni reciprocallv for " father-in-law " anci " son-iii-law." and that they have 
lost their original word fur i ross-cou.'in.' 

The term tataraara i' U'ed only for relatives by inarruige. and iiuludes father 
of wife, his ■■ brothers " and th.e husbaivls of his " .sisfers," wife's inotlicr's " lirothers." 
and the husbands of wife'.' mutlier's " .'hti-i-'." 

Mnmnrijarn incluile' innthcr uf wife, her " si'ter' " and the wive.' of her 
" brothers." wife's father'' " si'ter.' " and the wives of wife's father's " brotliers.'’ 
-Uso the wife of any ” brother" of A'' wife is called iiiiiinnr'/aia. a' the potential 
mother of a woman whom lie h.is a right to marry, and tlie wife of the son of A’s 
wife's “ brother " as the wife of a potential vcite's brother, and therefore tlie notential 
mother of a wife — the extent of the jirocess i' liinited only iiy " m.ui's allotted sjian." 

* The ChiToncra \o-,ni for " cross-cou-'in " is the same as the ChiVao msiirani. The Wasi.sva 
use the same word as the WaHenira. nif^arn. 

VOL. LIII. g U 
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rile Mite ui A wife ^ iit.'-pil'a is often called him iiifii'iju in bv analogv. but A cannot 
luariy lier daughter, and the relatiuii'^luji i- more i iirre' tlv //ooro//. a< lu-r liU'liand 
liadi the right to inari v A s wife : A calls her children his children. 

51vyara 1 ' a (to — cou-'i.'i. male or female ('ce tutui i/u m. abo\'e). 

hIzl'KULU = a’lliidcliild. 

A grand-dLaughter is called iimiroli (” wife ' i. aiid her hu-band nrj iii'ozt-in n'lam'. 
but marriage between a man and his grand-daughter is not uermitted. A w Oman 
calls her grandson nifnn o. and hi' wife ii.iiiioh nDi/ipKiie. A man calls his itrandson s 
wife ,i,,iiroh_ lihe tile A amronde. 

A great-graudcluld is called, Mziil'ilii-Chirii (chivu == ” grev hair ami a great- 
great-grandchild is hlzuKUnu-XYEXYE (nyenye = ” dhtaiit "j. A great-great- 
graiidcliild is alwac"' yicked up with its back towards one. because its werv existence 
implies that one has lived cptite long enough, and a direct look fioni it would be 
fatal. 

Sekulu = grandfather, and Buya = grandmother ; both are usually given 
the honoritie plural firefix "Wa-. A grandmother i' called /euicoU as among the 
'Wangonde. but marriage is not allowed. 

The terms r'Hivi- and Xyexye are used with 'c/ra/a. as with Dizukuhi, for great 
and great-great-grandparent. 

Muwoli includes female cross-coU'in.s and those of wife, all " grand-daughters " 
and those of wife, wives of " grandsons," including those of wife's grandsons." all 
grandmothers and those of wife, all " sisters " of wife, all wives of “ brothers," 
the daughters of wife's " brothers.'' and the wife of maternal uncle. Of these, the 
true relatioiislup is iiilanni <,if all except grand-relations. crO'S-cousiiw. and wife's 
■■ brothers '' daughter. 

Similarly, (" hu.sbaiid"] includes male cross-cousins and those ofliusbaiuL 

all '■ grandsons " and those of husband. Imsbaiid.s of ” grand-daughters." all grand- 
fathers and those of luisbands. all '• brothers " of luisband, all liusbands of ’• sisters " 
the sons of husband's '' si'ters." and the husband of father's " sister'." 

Dada ("father," dialectically T.vta) — own father and lii' " brothei-s " and 
■■ sisters.'’ the luisbaiid of a man's father's "sister," and the husband of mother's 
" sister." 

IMama (" mother ") includes own mother, her " brothers " and " sisters," the 
wife of father's " brother," and the wife of a woman's maternal uncle. 

Tata and 3Iaua are also used indiscriminately as terms of respect, but Dada 
<dways retains its specific meaning. 

As in Kyaiigoude the terms ilada (fata) and traitta mean always " mv '’ (" our ") 
" father " or " motlier," the jjo.ssessive adjective being omitted. Fur other persons 
the following forms are used : — urunjoho. uxuiyina. urun/tkaaia'c. ivnn>iinaii:o, " th}’.'” 
“hk." ' " your, ’ their mother." (Ymraso, wani^c. >m>rc.<ehiire, irntrlien'o, " thv," 

his, " your. ' " their father." 
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Mwaxa =- '(in 111' iLunrini'i’. inijlrulinn tlio=p of " Lrotlier' " and " 'i'Ttn' " j' 
«t‘ll a< Ilf ci'i'"-i iiU'iii'. .Liiil i 1 r- '.mill rul-Uioii' of or lai'liaml. 

3lKA^n\'AXA ivuiil'l ajiiiear TO li.ivti litieii oorio'ioc'il fioin rlie Ivvaiiaomie fN/ao/i- 
ifiina -- i>!iii~t irri aiiil !' U'lnl for thf 'Aine relatioii'liiji — 'On"' wilt-. Tile 

ChiTonsa wor'l i' ii'h'tn and it |io."dik‘. f'liiTonira litina inncli iiiurt rlii'tlv 

allied to OdHtnira than KtODiLniult. that tlie uiiuinal (diiHetiLM wm-d not' 'iinilar, 
the U of ii'lti tirirni'ii havine otconie A Tv a"Oidatiou wirli th" A'aiiaoialt. The 
origin of the word //d.';o/ i'r/,,i/ i' i.ut obvioU'. the (fliiTonea word for wile lu ing the 
same as the (.'hiHensa i/in,iroh}. 

Mzowozi iiieana literall\' " an ailulterer." hut. witii the word /e/-i/i//e, to dejiiive 
it of offence, i' u^ed to denute c>ne wlio has n.airiei.l A's potential wife. It' etyiiiulogv 
is obscure : the A\'a>isya U't it only in it' literal 'cnse. the hu'band of a potential 
wife being called ii'^oirozi tlie f'hiTuncra word. 

3Iiwvoli-31.\yaxe (" my fellow-wife ‘‘) is U'ed by a woman to denote the wife 
of her potential husband, ami the ]iotential wives of her liusband. 

Waxkhazi =-t.he father'' 'i'ter i.f' either a man or a woman. A woman calls 
her brother'.s daughter (not son) Msexoezyaxa (from JciKCDqezi/a/ni. ” to build near 
each otlier "). becau'c slie i' tlu- natural wife of tliar woman .s husband. 

Mcpwa = the child of a man's ” si'ter " ('ee jiara. (•>) above). 

Mbujgha = anv woman Mhom a man .lepuire' a right to mairy by virtue of 
marriage. It includes all " sisters " of Ids wife, her female irarqairi. and the daughters 
of her ■■ brothers." 

3. It will be seen at onci- that there is a stiong family resemblance between 
this relationship sy.stem and that of the \\angonde : — 

(1) As with ■*‘lie Wangonde. the same term {iir'C'ioh) is used for own wife and 
for tile wife of a " brother, and a wi.unan calls the ” brother.s of her 
husband infiitna — the same term being used for husband — their wives 
being ii-itii olt-ii'itininli ( “ her fellow-wives ). 

^2) tSo with a wife's ” si-ters. thev are also called irHicoh. and., spould one of 
them marry auoihei he i~ ealled u-ioii'OZK a term ei|ui\alent to Jiitn'im 
or g/tiniixi. A v. oman mes the same term (ii''fuii'>t) for Iier husband 
and the luisbaiids of her ■' si~ters. 

(3) A man has the right to marry the daughter of his wife .s ■' brother : he 
therefore calls her iiiiiii-nh and her mother inniiiiti'ii'Wii (see Definitioiis). 
The son of a wife's ” brother ' is called tnlamu instead of iiornim, 
his wife is iiinmnrijU'it. because .she is the wife of a potenti.d wile s 
" brother " ; if. however, marriage with the wife .s " brotlier s daughter 
fails to materialize fur aiiv reason, both .she and her ” bn.ithei may 
be called nii.rnna. and the wife of the latter mhini'i'ihin. 

Father's '■ sister " is called irunkhin;. the reciprocal term for a woman's 
■■ brother's " daughter being ni^nqi-r.qiino:. 

2 H -2 
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(4) among tlie Wangoinli'. aiiv ■' granil-ilaiitrkti'i' " ami tlia wife of anv 

■■ OTand'iin " are oallad Uv the .-aiiie t.-nn a> a wife (iinnrob). The 
term , 1 ‘Vibnhj. is in Luiiuiion u.'e m addre.-^. often together witli the 
n.ierd iiiii'javc ( = " mv ( oiiipeer ”) ; the hu'hand of a ■' araml-ilaueliter 
i? I edit d i,iyiii' 0 -.i-iri';iri!’i_ iiv a mail and hv .i woman, A 

wommi < .dl" her '' arand'on ' and lii^ wife n' ini-nh-ii: lujc 

( = ■■ niv fellow- wife ”). Xu elktiiietiun i^ maide Ijelvtiam the ehiidren 
of a 'Oil and tho'e of a dauLrhter. nor. uiiiike the Wam;onde. hetween 
own ■■ grand-ehildi’i-U ’ iiini tho'e iit a wife. Al.iiii,n;e henveeii a man 
and hi' " grand-daueliter' " i' luikmiwn. 

(5) All ■■ grandmotliers.” and tho'e of a wife, are called ,i"'iiy>h. including the 

wivei ot ■■ grandfather'." Similarly, a wonian rail' hei ” gran Ifathers ” 
and tho'e of lier hu'haml iii f-iii'it. A ” grandfatlier " n termed 
mule often (honciririe plural) ; a " greiiduiother ’’ h'‘>in or 

il i.'Jj'' ijfi . 

(G) A mateinal uncle called ihiuiii'I’.i/i". ( — '■ male nii.ither ’’) and hi' wife 

iiili.Ui'U or mimyAi. The cliild of a ” 'I'ter " i' called tn'ipn'ii. A male 
jiiujjira has special privileges and i.> regarded as an equal ; he may ,sit 
on the same mat a.s hi.s and eat with him. while all other 

"children of tlie iri' iiinluini- call him dinJn, „nil their wic'e.' are " afraid ' 
of him. 

Though the relatiou.'hip is really iiih.tniaxiix.: ( = cvife of a 'Oii). the wife ot 
a iniijifo is fjrecpiently addre''ed " truirdli iniiie." as if 'he were the 
wife of a ■■ ].)ruth"r." 

A female Ninpira. on tlie other hand, is treated .is a daughter and lier husband 
is caller! Mkwexi. like the liu-^baiuls of all " daughters." Only a man 
calls tie? children of hi' 'i.'ter ' 'on inn^iii-ii : a woman i-all' them her 
cliililreii. 

(7) Lhilike tlie 'Waiigonde. the WaHeiiga rlitfereiitiate lietween " coii.'iii.s." 

Cross-cousins are called T1 «<•//«'« (sing. J/)v/a/n). women being regarded 
as wives, and adtlre.s'cd as .such. A man lias a jirior right to hi' female 
varijdixi. iiiarriiige wilh tlui.'C of tiie mother's sid.i bidng preferred. 
Latterly, however, jio'sibly owing tci a.'soeiation with the Waiigonde 
the WaHenga tend to prefer to marry the otfsjiririg of the more ilLraiitly 
related " sisters " of tlie father, or ” brritluu-.' " of the mother, rather 
than the daughters of the father's utiuiue sisfi-r. or of the mother'.' 
uterine brotlier. 

(8) The husband of the Waxkiiazi of A'.' wife is his tatuciiatn. hut inigid be 

called iiizonidzi nnujiine by virtue of being the potential hu'baiul of tiie 
sister of Ais wife. 
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Tlie lui^band uf a w oiiian'.'. iniiddiir.l is Lrr mJitDiu. i.r. ^lie calls liini iulnuiH. after 
her iiianiace to anotlier man. bei au'C lie is the potential liusband of 
her ■■ sister." Similarlv, a man may call the hii'baiid of his u-ankhazi, 
/nla»iij. for the same reason. 

I. Succesiiiii {. — As anions tlie Wansonde. the rules of 'uecessioii are liable to 
modification if the legal heir be considered unsuitable for any reason. The normal 
order of precedence is as follocvs : — 

(I) Ahuinger (uterine) brother. 

('!) Other '■ brothers " in order ut seuhjrity. 

(3) Omi son. 

(4) Son of a uterine brother. 

(5) Sou of a uterine sister. 

(6) Son of paternal uncle's daughter. 

(7) Son of maternal aunt's daughter. 

(8) Son's .son. 

(9) Daughter's son. 

(10) Grandsons of uterine brother. 

(II) Great-grandsons of paternal uncle. 

[Note. — Several table- were prepared by the author to illu-trate the 
application of the relationshipj ternis defined in thi- jiaper. These tables are 
available for consultation at the Institute. — Ed.] 
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Jmiiiarij ionl, 1923. 

Annual General Heeting. (See p. ].) 

Janx.anj 1(5//;, 1923. 

Ordinary Meeting at 50, Great Russell Street. 

Dr. F. C. Shrt-bsall in tlie Chair. 

The niinutes ot the la.st meeting were read and accepted. 

The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was announced : 
Mr. Alexander Lovr. Mr. Cl. Morant, Mr. J. H. B. IMurphy, IMrs. B. Z. Seligman, 
Miss Tildesley and Dr. T. M'almslev. 

An exhibition of Steatite Heads was made by Mr. "W. Addlsox. 

The exhibit was discu.ssed by Mr. H. J. Brauxholtz and IMr. F. "W. H. Migeod. 

ilr. F. M . H. Migeod read his paper on “ The Bedde Clroup of Tribes of Northern 
Nigeria," illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Dr. Shrubsall, Dr. H. S. Harrisox. Miss Murray, 
Mr. Parkyx, Olr. Brauxholtz and Miss M'erxer. and Mr. Mic+eod replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Addisox for his exhibit, and 
to Olr. Mil. EOT) for his interesting paper, and the Institute adjourned till January 23rd. 

Fehruar;/ 6lh. 1923. 

Ordinary Meeting at -50, Great Rus.sell Street, 

Mr. H. J. E. Peake in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Major OwEX Rutter read his paper, ” The Natives of British North Borneo,” 
illnstrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Peake, Jlr. Ray, Mr. Brauxholtz, 
Dr. Shrubsall. Jlr. Parkyx, Col. Shakespeae and Major Garrett, and Major 
Rutter replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Jlajor Rutter for his interesting paper, 
and the Institute adjourned till February 20th. 
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F( hfiiiu'ij 'IDth. 1920. 

Ordinan- Meeting at -jti. Great Eii>sell >Street. 

Prof. J. L. i\lYEES. ^ iee-Preiident. in the Chair. 

The minute^ of the la^t meeting n'ere read and confirmed. 

The election of the following as Onlinarv Fellow.s ot the Institute was announced ; 
I.ieut. A. E. .1. Hunter, ilr. A. B. ilatthew.s. Mrs. L. M. B. Voge and Prof. Hutton 
M’ebster. 

Prof. P. E. Xeweerey read hi.s paper on '■ The Sed Festival.” 

The paper was discussed by Dr. E. IM. Gue.st. Miss i\IrRR.\Y. Mr. Horxelowee. 
Mrs. Elli.s, Miss Aitkex and Mi^s RurHEEFCiRD. and Mr. Xewberey replieel. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Prof. Xewberry for lih valuable 
and interesting pajier. and the Institute adjourned till IMarch 13th. 

March I'ith, 1923. 

Ordinary Meeting at od. Great Russell Street. 

Mr. H. J. E. Peake in the Chair. 

The minute'- of the Ic'-t meeting were rea(l and confirmed. 

iliss M. E. Durh.im read her j^aper. " Birdmen and Related C'ustoni' in the 
Balkans." illustrated by lantern slide.s and exhibits. 

The jiaper was discussed by M)>s Murray. Mr. Seftox Juxes. IMr. Torday 
and Mr. Peake. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mis.s Durham for lier most interesting 
paper, and the Institute adjourned till ilarch 27th. 

Manh 27//o 1923. 

Ordinarv Meeting at 50. Great Russell .'Street. 

Mr. H. J. E. Peake in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election ot the following as Ordinarv Fellows of the Institute was announced ; 
Dr. Cyril Fox. 5Ir. AV. .1. Perry and 3Ir. Canning tSuffern. 

At the repuest of the lecturer. Prof. Barthold, the Hnx. Secretary read his 
pa])er. ■■ The Xomads of Central Asia.” 

The paper was discussed by Air. Dudley Buxtox. Dr. Shrubsai.l. Air. Seftox 
J oXES and Air. Peake, and the lecturer replied. 

A heart}' vote of thanks was accorded to Prof. Barthold for his interesting 
and valuable paper, and the Institute adjourned till April 17th. 

Aard 171/0 1923. 

Ordinarv Aleeting at .JD. Great Rus.sell Street. 

Dr. F. C. Shrubs.\ll in the Chair. 
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Tbe minute* of tlie Li-t meetiii'f were rea-l aiel tonriniieii. 

The election of th^' followintr a- OriliiiarvFel!(A\> of the [ii'titute wa> amiounced ; 
3Ir. E. J. Bennett. Aim. F. C. .Toliu^ton. Mi*'. . C. Kiivt and iMr. Bamt Pi'Iiaroti. 

Tyra de Kleex read her paper on ’■ The (.'erememial Danee' and iMagie 
Pdte* of the Elaa.l irf Bali. Duti h Ea^t Indie*." illu*trated by lantern .'lide.~. 

The pa[)er tvar> dneii.^ed bv Dr. SHRrc*ALr.. Mr. BARXAP.n and hlr. Dudley 
Buxtox. and Mi*? de Kleex replieil. 

A liearty Yote of thank* wa-- accorded to IMi" de Kleex for an interesting 
paper and the Institute adjourneil till May Dt. 

M'n/ Uf. 1023. 

Ordinary Meeting at -30. (Ireat Rii'.'ell Street. 

Mr. H. J. E. Peake in the Chair. 

The minute* of the la*t meeting were read aiiil couftrmed. 

IMx. Y. OoRDDX Childe read his paper on ” The Xeolithic Painted Pottery of 
South Eastern Europe." illustrated by lantern slide.*. 

The paper wa* discus.sed by iMr. Peake. Mr. Parkyx and Dr. Harrisox, 
and Mr. Childe replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Childe for hi* valuable and 
interesting paper, and the Institute adjourned till May 13th. 

Ma^ loth. 1923. 

Ordinary Meeting at 50, Great Eussell Street. 

Dr. A. C. Haddox. Past-President, in the Chair. 

The minute.* of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was 
amiounced : Mr. H. E. J. Biggs. IMr. It. H. Ellis. Mrs. H. A. Grey and Mr. D. Phillip*. 

Mr. J. H. P. Murray read his })ai)fr fm " Xative Admini*tration in Papua.’’ 

The paper was discussed by Dr. IIaddox. Mr. Walker. Mr. iV. E. Aeystroxg. 
Capt. Seitox-Karr, Dr. Eushtdx P.urker. Mr. Ray, Mr. P.vrkyx. Mr. Brauxholtz. 
Mr. Huxt and Mr. Kilburx Scott, and Mr. Murray replied. 

Aliearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr.MuRRAV.and the Institute adjourned 
till .June 12th. 

Jii/ip I2th. 1023. 

Ordinary Meeting at 3n. Great Ru'sell Street. 

Dr. F. C. Shrubsall in the Chair. 

The minute.* of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Rev. lY. H. Leembrugger read his paper on ” Social Transitions among the 
Xatives of AYw Georgia. Solomon Islands,’’ illustrated bv lantern slides and 
specimens. 
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The paper was (li~ciiS'eil Iw Dr. Siirubs.vll. ]\[r. R.vy. Mr. and .M;-. 'C' P.k^dy 
Eoutledge and Mr. P.\.rky.\'. and Mr. Leeaibrcgger rer-lied. 

A heart,’ vote of tliaiiks was accorded to Mr. Leembbt-ooee, au'! ri.e Institute 
.sdjoiirned til! .Tune Ifith. 

.7,0,. VMl. 102-3. 

Special Tleatiiiff at .jn, (Treat Ru'sel] Street. 

Mr. H. .J. E. Pe.\ke in the Chair. 

The meetin" Ijeing a special one, there was no bmiiiess to rraii'act. 

Prof. P. G. H. Boswell dealt with the Flint Implements at Fu.vhaU Rc'.al, 
Ipswich, from the geological point of view, and Mr. Reid Moip. descrdo- 1 r;,,. 
implements found in the various bed.s. 

The papers were discussed hy Pi of. Sollas. TR. .'Siaitr. TR-s Lay-u;!'. 
Mr. Berry, Mr. de Barei Crawshay ainl Mr. Pevke, and Prot. Boswei.i .‘.n l 
Mr. Reid Moie replied. 

A heartv vote ot thanks was accorded to Prof. Boswell and TR. Reid TIoir 
for their intere.sting and valuable papers, and tlie Institute adjourrcHl till June Ibrh. 

J,n,e i<oth., 1923. 

Ordinary Jleetiiiv at -oO, Great Rassell .Street. 

M’’. H. J. E. Peaee. in the Chair. 

The mi m ites of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was announced ; 
Prof. C. Brash, Mr. V, Gordon Childe. Mr. G. .V. Gardner. Cajit. J. P,. Wibon 
Haifenden. TR. G. D. Hornblover. .Mr. James Jolui'tone. Dr. .hudrew A. Kerr. 
Mr. F. .V. Mitchell Hedges, Mr. J. H. P. Murray. Rev. David Paul. Mr. H. Proost 
and Jlr. L. E. Tristram. 

JR. Pe.\.ke annou'iced that owing to illne'S Mr. i,E B.vrri Craw.sh.vv was 
unable to be jiresent or to e.xltibit the Eoliths Rum South -\sh Pit and the Stone 
Implements from Mesopotamia. 

Mr. G. TV. JR-rrav exhibited a Chert Im[)lenient of unuMial torm from Egypt. 

Mr. Hazzledixe AV.verex read his pajiin- on ” The Paheolithic Sueees.vion of 
Stoke Xewington." illu.'trated bv sjieeiniens. 

The pajier was discussed bv TR. Hayward. Mr. P.vrkyx. Mr. Schwartz and 
Mr. Pe.ake. and Air. AVarrex rejilied. 

Ahearty vote of thanks was aeeorded to Air. AT .vrrex, and the Institute adjourned 
till July I7th. 

Jahj I'i th. 1923. 

Special TIeeting at 50, Great Ru-.'-ell Street. 

Prof. C. G. Selicmax’. President, in the Cbair. 
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The meeting being a 'pecial one. theiv no bu'ine>^ to tran.'-act. 

I)i'. D. E. Derry reail hi> paper on '' The J)i.'C()\efy of T'o•-^ll Human Hoiii-' in 
Egypt, possibly of Pleistocene Age." illu.strated by lantern >liileN and the bunes 
found by Hr. TlrY Beuxtox. 

The pa[)er \wi' di'ru"ed b'v the Pjjesidext. Sir Fiixdeks Petrie. Sir Aether 
Keith. iMr. Brextitx, Prof. J. Cuxxixuit vii. Jlr. Lexxax and Dr. 'fARMix, and 
Dr. Derry replied. 

A hearty vote of tliank- was accorded to Dr. Derry for hi> \aluable and 
interesting paper, and the Imtitnte adjourned till the autumn. 

Dcpibtr ItDd. 

Special Meeting at 50. (treat Rinsell Street. 

Prof. C. (4. Seligmax. Pre'i<lent. in the ('hair. 

The meeting being a special one. there was no lunine.s> to transact. 

Prof. Xewbeery read his paper on the " Origin of Cultivated Plants.” 

The paper was disciu.'^ed by Dr. Stare. Sir David Praix. Dr. Brexchlev. 
Dr. Beierley. Mr. Ray and Dr ResHtox Parker, and Prof. Kewberey replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Prof. Newberry, and the Institute 
adjourned till October 23rfl. 

October 'IZrd. lb'2d. 

Special Meeting at tl,e Royal Society. Burlington House. 

Prof. C. (4. Seligmax. President, in the Chair. 

The meeting being a special one. there was no biisines.s to transact. 

Mr. F. A. iMiTCHEi.i. Hedges read his paper on the " Discovery ot an I'nknown 
Race. The Culture of the Chucanarjue ftnlians of Central .\merica." illu'trated by 
exhibits. 

The paper was discus.sed by Mr. Clarke. ^Fr. Beasley, Lieut. -Col. Peacock. 
Mr. Parkyx. Dr. Harri'ox. Mr. McLellax Maxx and the Presidext, and 
Mr. 3Iitcrell HfugE' i-'^plied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the Lecturer, and the Institute 
adjourueil till Noveralier 6th. 

A ore//d>f /■ 6///. lP2d. 

Ordinarv Aleetino' at 50. Great Riis';ell Street. 

Prof. C. G. SELtGMAX. President, in the Chair. 

The minute' of tlie hi't meeting were read and accepted. 

hli.'s M. A. IMeeray described her '■ Ivxeavatioiis in IMalta.'' 

The paper was disciissed l)v' Mr. Peake. Mr. Childe.' 5[r. Gartitt and the 
Presidext, and Miss AIureay replied. 

A hearty vote of thank' wm' accorded to Mi's Mi'rrav for her valualile paper, 
and the Institute adjourned till November 20tli. 
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A oveDiher 20///. 1023. 

Ordinary Meeting at 50. Great Russell Street. 

Prof. C. G. Seligm.\x, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes ot the last meeting were read and coiitirnied. 

The election of the following as Ordinarv Fellow.s of the Institute wa< auiiuimced : 
Mr. C4. Chisholm. IMr. M. B, Clappe. Sir Howard Elphinstone. Capt. -T. C. Martin, 
Miss E. A. McLean, Prof. Roxhy and Major H. -T. Selby. 

Mr. L. H. Dudley Buxtox reail hu paper on the " Inlialiitant' of Inner 
Mongolia.'" illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Mr. H. .J. E. Peake and, rlie Puesidext. and 
Mr. Buxtox’ replied . 

A hearty vote of thank.-' wa.s accorded to iWr. Bi'xtox f<jr lii,' valuable and 
inspiring paper, and the Institxite .ndiouriied till Xoveinber 27th. 

. y <ir( iiibi'f 1923. 

Special ileetiug at the Royal Society. Burlinston House. 

3Ir. H. J. E. Peake in the Chair. 

The meeting being a special one. there wa- no bu'ines- to traii'act. 

Dr. E. H. Hunt read lus jtaper on ■' Hyderabad Cairn Burials .md Theii' 
Significance." illustrated by specimen.s and lantern slides. 

Prof. J. L. Myres read e.xtracts from Mr. F. -J. Richard.s' paper. " Xutes on 
some Iron Age Graves at Odugattur. Xortli Arcot District, .'^outli India, and 
discussed the two papers. 

Questions were asked of Dr. Hunt by Mr. and IMrs. R/iutledoe. IMr. Parkyx, 
Sir Charle.s B^viley and Mr. Peake, to which lie replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks wa.s accorded to Dr. Huxt for hi' v-ry in''cresting 
and valuable paper, and the Institute adjourned till December Jrh. 


Dect'inber Afh. lV*22i. 

Ordinarv ileetiug at 5U. Great Russell Street. 

Prof. C. G. Seligmax, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. Hexry Balfour read his jiaper on ” Observations on the Terlmology of 
the Xagas of Eastern Assam.'’ illustrated by .--pecimens and lantern sli'les. 

The paper was discussed bv Dr. Harkiso.x. Capt. Fuller. l\Ir. Br.vuxholtz 
and the Presidext, and Mr. Balfour replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to l\lr. Balfour for lin valuable and 
interesting paper, and the Institute adjourned till December 11th. 
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Deccnther ll/Zi. 1G23. 

Or(linai\' at aO. ( Ireat Eussell Street. 

Dr. F. SHRL BiALL in the Chair. 

Tiie iiamite-- i.f the Li't meeting were read and coiitiriiied. 

Tile eleitiun of tile followiiiir ai Ordinarv Fellows ot the Imtitute was aDiioiuiced : 
3[iss Yicteria Cobh. Mr. .J. C'. Fliigel. Mr. C4. M'. Hatchell. Mr^. Susan Isaacs. 
Dr. B. iMilinow'ki. Mr. A. S. Parke". iMiss Barbara J. Rutherford. iMr. Paul Shuft’rey. 
i\Ir. A. C. Swayne and 3[r. M. D. Thakure. 

i\D. G. Heweit read hi" iiaper on ” The Dusuu uf Brithh Ahirth Borneo. ” 

The paper wa" di."CUssed by iMr. Balfol'e. Mr. Brauxholtz and Mr. Edgell, 
and Mr. Hewett replied. 

A hearty vi.ite of thanks was accorded to Mr. Hewett. and the Institute adjourned 
till Januarv Sth, lb2I. 
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Notes on Native Customs in. the Baniara District (N.E.D.i, Papua. 

0,' J. G. FuAZiiuh- Qu'istcOiis. 

!iv A. J.i' ri iv-Blvtii. A-'^ntaut Ki-'ideiit iiasi'tiate. 

1. Fko:m JAvkl' (in Ta^wikiaiuu inli.u To ?\IrKA\\A on (Auio VoS' !. i.Lunle beluuur 
T..) the Ara tribe. TLi> tribe n ilivnlt I into eien- a- luliov.' : The people oi Gixada 
and Bogaboga aie tlie Ixijbg.vxa. and among tlicee oettir the iollowing .tepts : — 
iiOGABOGA G AwaxaVv I. and GiX-tDA 1 ' WAi-lR.triA. wLilet at Mukawa are the Taigi. 

In torintT dav- the Aiii war' dhtmaui-lied by their wearing their liair in 
ringlet.', as do the hlAtscxA, iurtlier norcli. aiiel the natives of the old Ku.mu.si 
{ now Xoitherii iJivL'ion) eoniinonly Itnowii ai> Obakaivas. They aho had their 
dGiingui.shinii ornament' ; at the pm-ent day the majority of the^e neople wear 
their hair in what i' known ae " policeman iadtiiju,” and many ot theii ornamental 
emtoms are dying. 

The women, who cut their hair .drort, lurve tattoo marks denoting their trib'-. 
and the wives of chiefs have lines tattooed across the forehead, in the -hape oi 
chevrons, with the V pointing to the bridge of the nose, and a .straight line down 
the centre following the .shape of the nose. The wives of lesser people had straight 
lines across the forehead, not chevrons. There wa'. and is. no tribal tattoo mark 
lor the men. The big sea-hawk known as the MaxubadaIs the tribal totem for the 
whole of the Ari tribe, and there i' .mother oip.ially po.s'e'.M‘d by the whole tribe, tlie 
black crow known as the Ki.saki.sa. In the old day.n every family had its totem . 
the fish known to us as " Long Tom was one instance, but thi.' G rapidly dying out. 
If a man were to kill the TIaxl'bada. he would lose all his skill a^ a fighting man and Iv 
unable to throw his, .spear accurately ; if a man ate him he would develop very baci 
sores. This doe' not applv to ■women, who could kill and eat the Maxcrada. 
but if they did no man cuulcl ever eat from the same di'h as the ■(' Oman again. 

They sa'C’' that TLvm’bao-v tame to them from Coodenoiigh Island, 'where tlie 
island people wanted to kill him. and that lie is the lather of the Ari tribe. 

■2. Regarding the origin of man. information from the present generation ha^ 
got into such a state of hopeless tangle through RG.'ioii teaching and old heliel 
that it is impossible to get the younger generation to tell one anything connected. 
The following ^,torv of the origin of chiefs and commc'U people comes from a very 
old mail : — 

■'There wa.' fir.'t of all an old man and hi? wife, they had two ?ons named 
TIaramara ain.l ToBUcr, the.'e .«oiis were well brought up. and soon after 
the mother died tliii old nran died too i now were the .'C>iis afraid tij bury 
him, a? they had seen him do their mother, for they feared to b,. alone. 
At hist, however, the c*hl in. in boLT.iii to stiiik. then tin* sons took < oiuisei 
and deeided they nui't imrv him, therefore tliey took up the biody. Tunuor 
by the feet and {Marauara by the head, and staiUed to carry him To bury 
him. X'ow the old man smelt very much, and Tobugu wlio was tirst die. 
not get so much stink as TIarawara who came behind, ncvertlifless lie kept 
making rude noises and complaining, though TIaramar-I suffereil the di.scoin- 
fort in silence ; at length the latter addres.sed IiG brother a' follows : 

‘‘ ■ It is tvTong thus to complain of the siiiell of our hither, he wa? our father. 

“ At length thev arrived at the burial groiuul. and Tobugu 'wi'hed to hiury 
the bu?iness and got it finished, but the other hrother told him. ‘ Xay. he 
is our father, treat him with respect. The old man w.is burieil .md they 
retunied home, and then Tobugu became wasteful and cared ret top his 
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irarJei!, v- Lil't Maea:mara made a ifuod garden and was a careful man all 
Ills Iite. Later, cvheii wives were provided (historv does not relate how) 
IMaeaviara wa^ therefore a rich man and pros[iered. and his fatlier'.s sjiirit 
looked ti'eil after him. but ToBfor was poor and diil not jjrospcr : now 
edl 3 Iaeaa[aea's sons are chiefs, and all Tobuou’.s sons and their sons are 
poor and common people. 

Hi'torv floC' nut relate, and I eaniiot find out. w'l'ere the old man anil woman 
came Ironi. or where the .sons' wives came from. 

3. Some vear- ago theie was a split in the Am tribe, due to iealousv on the part 
ot certain clan chiefs, and there is now a colony of them at '\A'ai U lux in the Kubibi 
district, of which the cliief is Iakwk.si, the present village constable, and another 
colony of them at '\'arawara in DuurRA Bay. of whom the chief is Texai lAtvo ; 
the subclan of Kapika.pi aho split, and a branch of them live at Pl'toputo under 
chief iSiuiMATA. 

The head chief tor war. fur the whole Ari tribe, including these colonies, is 
Kakawara. the present villacro constable of Booabooa. and Ids influence is 
paramount wlierever Am people are. from C'ollinawood Bay to Goodenough Bay. 

Kakamara 1 ' rhe ■■ big name " cif the Ari peojile ; only the ruling ( hiet is allowed 
to be SC) called, and it descend' with the chieftainsliip. Much in tlie same way as 
the ohl ScotTi'li ■■ The filacinto'li ot Macintosh.'' 

SeXL'AL Mcjrality axd Marriacse. 

Girls are ipiite free sexually before marriage, and promiscuous intercourse 
between young people is the rule. Tlie girls clo the asking, and they will ask a boy 
to sleep with them, and he will come to their parents" or brothers’ house to have 
connection. If a boy goes to a girl who ha.s not asked him. he may have his way 
or may not. but in either case the girl will slum that boy afterwards and will also 
tell her friends he is no good. 

After marriage the girl is the sole property of the hiisliand. and loose conduct 
must cease : unfaithfulness bad one piuiisliraent — death, though the wife was often 
let off with being speared sufticiently to allow blood to floev ; as a rule, the injiued 
husband would summon all bis clan to as.sist him to ])unish the adulterer, ancl this 
led to the constant tribal and clan fights, and also to the above-mentioned .splits 
in the clans themselves. 

In the case of visiting friends, however, it i.s still the general custom to lend ” 
wive.s to tlie guest for the night, and in this the wife has no say whatever, whether 
^he like.s the man or not. 

The people say they appireciate the Government regulations regarding punishment 
for adulterv. but that is hardly true, I think, as they do not consider gaol sufHcient. 

A man mav not have connection with shter. half-sister, aunt, and first cousm. 
and it i' con.'idered hardly correct in the case of second cousins, though this is winked 
at. (Compare Gwepigwedi where first cousins marry.) The only reason given for 
this i.s " sliame.’’ and that it is dirty,” and the children would have had skins. 

The niajoritv niarrv within the tribe, mostly from a different clan, but there 
are manv outside marriages. The w'oman from another tribe is adopted into the 
clan and tribe of her husband, even when his and hers are at war. A man may have 
as many wives as he like.s, but polygamy i.s mainly confined to chiefs. This is a matter 
of being able to pav, rather than anvthing else. Polyandry is unknown. (Compare 
Gwepigwedi again, where marriage is practically confined to the tribe, and even to 
the clan, reasons given being that women will not work well on strange land, and 
difficulties of inheritance.) Marriages are arranged by the parents, when the children 
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aiv very yuuiia. After the two famiiit'^ have settled tlii'. tlie (•liiidreii. even if 
"till ill anil', are evhat i' ealle'l in diotuan Mahexia. and locally a' Boreia. vlneli 
iiieaii'. roiiehly. enuaye.l. and tliev are 'pokeii nf. even m intaiife. ae hinband and 
wife. However, wlien the children iirow up thev ar.- not (.oinpelled to ratift' thi'. 
and iii.iv 'plit and marry ehewheie. Wlieii the marnane n to he ratihed. the ho\- 
Take> the LTirl to hi' father ^ hoU'c ainl -leep', with her. without touchiim her. In 
the inoniinv the uirl'.' inotlier take,' her awav. oniv to ivtuin later with a hirue 
handle of rirewood. The airi 'it' on thi' firewood Then the neare't male relatiw 
expounds to the' ae'cmhled village what a irood worker and weeder 'he i.'. ainl areue' 
about the payment. After he h.t' talked hiiU'elf div. the fatlier of the hoy take' 
hi' turn and runs her liowu ail he can. and thh uoes on whil't the articles of payment 
(all agreed upon before hv the wav) are proilueed. one hv one. ami are disparaged 
on the one side, and prai'cd on the other. 

At last the siil ' relations admit thev are satisfied, and leave. Then the mother 
take> her to her new home, and lecture^ lier on her duth.v till nightfall, when 'he 
leaves and it is all over. There i' no dance or other ceremony. 

Xo 'e.xual intereoui-'e is permitted the bride and groom till they liave planted 
two gardens, and fattened up a pig and sold it (tliat is to 'ay. for one year alter 
m.irriage). Tue p.ivment take' the form of [)igs. anu'licl!'. etc., and the value of 
a wife is about five pound'. If a man touclies lii.s wife befoie tlie year is uji. lie n 
jeereil at and mocked for being unable to re.'traiu himself, ((.'omjiare GwFriiowEDi, 
where boy take' girl awav into bii'h for two nights, before bringing to father' 
liou'e. an I where girl is taken ti.> father’s lioime at end of first rear of marriage 
also uiitouclied. When a feast i^ given tlie stirl has connection with a man not her 
husband and is then free to the husband.) 

The woman has invariably been deflowered before marriage, and in fact they 
prefer such a woman to a virgin. 

Wen abstain from cohabitation when : (n) A hunt lias been ordered ; (b) when 
fi'hing ; (c) when making fishing and hunting implements, canoes, etc. : (d) during 
menstruation ; (>') from time wife is enceinte to weaning (two years) ; {j) when he 
has killed anvone (for a month afTerw<ird.s) ; (;/) wlieii eating, or about to eat. betel 
nut (otherwise his moutli will rcu). 

Permanent exchange of wive' is carried on, and the evomen have no say in the 
matter. Thev are ” thrown awav " for bad temper, bad work, and continued 
unfaitlifuIne.'S ; a man whose wife i.' uiifaitliful i.s said to know it. as he swells in the 
belly and penis. 

A willow returns to her fatlier and generally iiiarrie.s again. In this case the 
brother of the dead husband, or nearest relative, arranges wedding and receives 
payment, but the widow's people have no voice. It a widow marries too soon, the 
dead man’s relatives will pull down lier lionse and destroy her garden. Xo such 
thing as marriage, or dedication, to tree>. etc., is practi-ed. 

(.'HILPREX. 

On tlie whole, tliev are not desirous to h.ive children, tlicnigh tins is due mainh' 
to the women, who dislike tlie pains of ehildbirth and the attendant troubles of 
nursing. Bov.s are much preferred, and girls are looked on only as a iiecp'sary evil. 
Abortion is iargelv practised, inainlv without the coii'eiit of the husband. The 
usual metliod is to take a drnii made from the roots of the K.vie'OKI tree, and the 
leaves of a common vine, which are cooked with coconut and eaten. (Compare 
description given for Xorthern Division.) Another method is to make a stone 
red hot, squeeze the juice from the above on to the stone, whil't '(|uatting over 
the resultant steam. (Compare tire method in Xorthern Div .■^ion.) 
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TUc AV'jiuiii 1' lai’ uone. abortion bronuliT about by massage. A 
iiiddle" v-ioinan calle.l Kaipoki. after the tree, and tliouglit no Ic'S of on that 
ac I ount. Infantiijide i' coninion with Avomeii who alreadv have i hihlren. to enable 
them t" 'u ’de younir lag'. (Compare Gwedigwedi, where children ate looked foi 
with plea'ine aii'l iiifantieide i^ unknown. Thev look witli horror on (oa-t eii.^toin 
Ilf burving eiiiki with mother it she dies before it !'■ weaned. Howet'er. here a man 
having a daaahter vciil denv her. saving " someone had niv vtife " : of a son. howevei . 
he will be prou,],) 

TiLev- tliat in order to have healthv duldien }ilent\' of oood food i- 

neede l ; t’ne-v iiave no other idea of obtaining tiieiii save bv i opula'ion. and do not 
believe a vngin can have a child under anv i ircuni'tances. 

As sce.n e.' a woman shows signs ot being enceinte (<.t. her teats go black;, 
the husband leinoves to the cliib-hotise. She is then dieted, and is not allowed 
ov'ter.s and ciarn', and ceitain kinds of bananas and fish. After the hfth or .sixtli 
nimth ail Wi. ik cea-es. and she remains secluded in her luisband's house, looked 
af^ei f'V iier two mothers. A drink made of tlie leave.s of bread fruit and the SiOB.t 
tree is given to ease iiaim. After the birtli slu> i' comjielled to wash daily in hot 
water for a week, and then is no longer 'ecluded. 

Birth Custo-ms. 

There is no ceremony at birth ; the husband goes, however, to his garden, 
and makes a festoon of banana leaves which announces that he has a child. 

The after-hirth is made into a parcel and lioi'ted to tlie top of a tree, where it 
is left to rot ; they say if it is buried the child will grow ii]) weak and ailing. 
(Compare Goodeni.pugli, where the after-birth is mi.xed with food and eaten, to ensure 
strong children in the future.) 

"WTien the woman is no lonser .'ecluded tlie liusband returns home, but he i.' 
not allowed to handle the child till it is big enoiigli to be carried easily without 
i.langer on the hip. 

The grandfather on the maternal side always chooses the name, which is always 
that of a relation or friend, and all men bear tlie fatlier's name too. (Compare 
Gwedigwedi. where mother chooses name, which is after some event or thmg ; 
for instance, local constable iRE-Anrp.rA gets the name Ire from being prematurely 
born in a sugar-cane patch. Ire being Gwedigwedi for sugar cane, whilst AErRr.v 
is his fainilv name. AGo compare Gwedigwedi. enceinte woman secluded in special 
iiou.se in tlie bush till after the birth.) 

There d no ceremony akin to baptism, and no godfathers save the grandfather 
aforc'aid. and the maternal uncle, evho is considered the child's neare.st relative 
and guardian. When the baby's liair is to be cut for first time, the jiarents give 
large piesent' of food to above two ^leuple, ami when it is done tlie hair is buried 
by the mother at the foot of a banana tree in the garden, and the fruit of tliat tree 
belong.s to tliose two. 

On corning out of 'edusion the mother takes aslies from her fire, and place- 
t’hem on all cro-'-icjads from lier village. This is to stop the haby wlien it grow.s uj 
from lo-mg it- wav. and to give it tbe " bump of locality.'' 

Eel.vtiox.s, etc. 

Befc.ire > biidren come tcj puberty no clothes are worn at all. When a boy k- 
getting near puberty families meet and arrange — another family have a girl coming 
on, and They are approached and arrangement made for a combined feast. The 
maternal uricies decorate the children and they are given their dance ornament.s. 
an<l a dance i~ then arranged. The boy is told during the dance to take the girl 
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aud have i-unueetii ui witu Iier ; tLc dauue lasts all iiiglit. auj wliiNt tka peojile 
dance outside the Koy " li.is " tlie girl in liis parents' kouse. In the nioniing the 
hoy is given hi' mans Kai'Asih and the girl her ran'i. Their noses aie sht t'lr 
ornaments, and e.ir pieisdng niaile : the bov s hair is then allowed to arow, and both 
sexes wear tor the tii't time the Icgirings and arm-baml' of plaited material. Thi' 
eonnection has no eiieet on lutm'e marriage, and ha.s nothing to do tt itli it — it n 
merely initiation. The dance may ht't .several day.s. aud advantage is taken of it 
to initiate all children who can be. However long the dance hi'ts the two ciiildren 
only copulate once. Thi' is called Iar.vta. and all bov.' mitiatehi aie i ailed Iara ta. 
CircumcLsiou n not ^jraetised. 

iMenstruatiui! n explained by saying that the muon has monthlv i oniieetion 
with all women, and small girls are held up to the moon, and told that tlie inoi.in 
will have them finst and afterwards their husbands. It is called .Sixtwio.ArRU. and 
the woman is secluded e.xcejit for daily bath in sea. Police will not touch a woman 
in the state, even to arrest, unless an officer is there. 

Xo man will speak first ti.) hi' farher-in law or motherdn-iaw. though it addre"ed 
he will answer. He will not walk straight nj) to them, and will not .stand immediately 
in front of them. The .same marks of re.spect are sliown to rhiet'. and it a man 
meets one while carrying his spear on his shoulder, he will lower it to the " trail ” : 
if they meet on the road he will sit down till the other has passed and will then 
rise. Their description is " all the same your police salute you.” 

A foster-mother is regarded as a blood relation. Twin- are ac( ouuted ior U' 
follows : If a woman lias given the cold shoulder to a man wh<> wants her. eitlier 

before or after marriage, he wants revemre ; he take' a 'iiip Imm the string ot her 

raim. makes it m a [larcel. folding it I’-'liajie ; taking .i small .'tick, he buries tin- 
two objects deep in the ground. This will liave the etfe< t of laii'ing her to sulfer 
heavy labour, and she cannot be delivered till the 'tick n iinlmried : she will also 
probablv have twins. The fatlier of twins alway.s 'uant' to find the man who did 

this, as they believe it the only cvay twins are caused ; they are not TlimitiliT 

abnormal in any way. only some one's revenge. 

Children have the totem of both fatlier and mother, but hu- war they i.iiik tvith 
the father's tribe if the two should be at war. If the mother's tribe is fighting .1 
third, they will tigiit for hers. They inherit from both andaieU'cdas amiias'ailors 
between the tribe wliere others could not go. 

Adoption is practised, the adopteil child being a lull member ot the father s 
tribe. Adoption is usuallv bv a man who iias no heir, and no one to take on liis 
name. He asks another with several chihlren to give him one. and tills one i' realK' 
bought and becomes the legal son of hi' new father. The list of persons he cannot 
marrv correspondiiiglv inereasc'. He cannot m.irrv any of .idopted rehitioiis in 
same degrees as real ones. 

I’KL-tTIoXsHIP TeRM.s. 

Father. Ta-MAKU. Hotlier. Sinaku. Brother. TrwiKr. Eldest lirother. 
Tuwl'ku Iar.vkoxa. Hiddle Inother. TrwiKu Tabtsaxa. Youngest brother. 
Tuwuku Ilt'Rr.MrRi.vA. Sister. Xubuku. Husband. Jaow.vki'. Wife, Kow.vki'. 
Crrandfather. IV.vwakt (used for all arandrelatlons with name addcil). I ta h- 
paternal. Tamaku. Uncle maternal. AuuKr. Aunt. Sinakc. Uncles and aunt.s 
by marriage. Au Ukab.vr.a (with name), f’oiisin.s. Trw.vKU. with name. latlier- 
in-law, Rawaku (applies to all in-laws on both .side.s when spoken by son-iii-law). 
Husband's brother. M.vrueku. when wife speaks. Husband s si-ter. In.vicr. There 
is no difference in terms used according to sex of speaker, or wln-n speaking direct to. 
or indirectlv of, these relations. The word for relarioiis as a whole i' TrxrxcKL'. 

2 I 
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Who are the Melanesians P 
By A. M. Hocart. 

There ined to be much confusion in the use of the word Aryan or Indo-European. 

It wa- applied both to a grouj) of languages and to a group of people.s who spoke 
tlio-'O language-'. We now know that the two thing-' are not at all the same, that 
different raec' may speak the same tongue, and that the .same race may speak 
different tongues. The same confusion, only worse, i' still allowed in the word 
Melanesian. It is used of a family of languages, of the inhabitants of a group of 
islands known as ^Melanesia, and of a certain type of men found chiefly in those 
islands. The three ii'Cs are quite inconsistent, and do not lead to clear thinking. 
Melanesian is spoken bv races that differ much in type from one another. On the 
other hand, types, very similar to others that speak Melanesian, .speak language' 
that are not Melanesian, for instance, the Vella-Lavellans in the Solomons. 

This double use of the word has caused many to identify the original speakers 
of Melanesian with the physical type, which is usually k-novm r.' TIelanesian. Thi' 
may not be .stated in so many words, but it seems to be tacitly assumed. Xow 
it is highly improbable, one might say impossible, that the original speakers of 
Melanesian were a rlark fuz;^y-haired people. There are otlier language.s which are 
tle'icended from the .same original as Melanesian, namely. Polynesian. Malay. Malagasy. 
The people who me these languages are nearly all light in colour, straight -haired, 
and somewhat Mongoloid, very unlike the Melanesian type. "Where they are alike, 
crossing is probable. Either, therefore, the Melanesian type borrotted its speech 
from the Malayo-Pohmesian or vice vena. The map most decidedly lends support 
to the first view. Then there is the fact that both Malay.s and Polynesians were 
great navigator', whereas the ilark people were not ; even the Fijian among them 
were but timid sailors. Thinlly. Tfalavs and Polynesian' are immeasurablv more 
civilized than the dark people. .Against this it may he argued that Melanesian 
is more archaic. It is sd undoubtedly in some respects — for instance, in sounds— 
but that proves nothing. 

The French Canadians, though much mixed with Red Indians, are more 
old-tashioned in their speech than the French. Suanish. I understand, i' nearer 
to Latin than i' Italian. The conclii'ion i' that the original Afelane'iaiis. those 
who taught their tongue to the dark type now ealletl Melanesian, were a ligbt-eoloureil 
straight-haired [leople. It is much to be de'ired. therefore, that anthropologists 
should eease to speak of a dark, fuzzy-haired type as Alelane.sian. or trace a 
Alelanesian immigration where they find a dark, long-headed strain among 
Polynesians. Perhaj)s. indeed, they are right in tracing Melanesian influence where 
there i' a dark strain, but not in the way thev think. I have shown that in Fiji 
a dark people moving ea.'tward drove out a Polynesian-speaking people, possiblv 
al'O 'jieakers ot Melanesian. I liave suggested that the same movement has 
occurred all through ^Melanesia. The Alelanesians. true Melane.sians, thus turnerl 
out. have sailed east in quest ot new homes, but not before thev had been much 
permeated with black blooil. It is as though the South American Spaniards were 
driven out by the Botocudos. Patagonians, and what not. and fled to Spain, bringing 
a great deal of Bed Indian blood with them. That would explain how a dark strain 
is found in Polynesia, which otherwise is a puzzle, since the so-called Melanesian' 
aie but coasters. That, however, is only a sugge.stion. 
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Notes on Canadian Shetlanders. 

Supplied liy A. Teit. Arraiiiied bv F. (d. Pak'-ox.s, F.R.( '.S. 

The Institute F indebted tu Mr. Teit iVir reounF. mure or le'^.' complete. ul 100 
Shetlander>. 0(1 ot whoni are adult male.'. I have rejected all tko.'e who.'e ance.strv 
was not pure, and the tact that they happened to have emigrated to Canada tannot. 

I think, even to the mo't enthmia'itic minds, .'ugge^t that their phv^ical 
c harai teri'tics have undergone anv appreciable change in their new home. 

In the folLiwing paper iMr. Teit ha.s furnFlied the actual details, whde I am 
re.'puii'ible tor all generalizations and suggestion-s. As observations on the phvsical 
character.' ut .Shetlander' are scanty. 3Ir. Teit’s reconF are a welcome addition to 
our knowledge. 

Record' of 0(1 adult male' are funu'hed. the chief phy'ical characten.'tic.' 
of wliom are tabulated below. Thf‘ number i.s. of eout'e. sniall. but I think that it 
is highly important to record and tabulate these small series so that, from time to 
time, they may be included in a general survey, sucli as I attempted for the colour 
index of the British Lsies (Joiirn. Roif. Aitthrop. hist., vol. 1. lOdi.k p. l-jT) and for the 
cephalic index [Man. February. 102'2). 

On dige'tiag thi.s table of the inale.s. we note tlnit the age of these Slietlaiiders 
range' Irom 22 to (50 : that they were all. with one exception, born in the Slietlands. 
and were all of pure Shetland 2 >arentage. excepting Mr. Teit. the observer (No. 1). 
who liad some Higliland blood on hi' motlier's side. There is every rea«un. therefore, 
to believe that this series, though small, n e.\ce[>tioual!y pure compared witli the 
material with wliicli we usually have to work. 

On examining tlie head mea.surenient.s. of which only .'52 are recorded, the average 
length of 19(3 inm. and lireadth of lo t -7 mm. .show.s that the .size of their heads was 
above the average for rhe British Fles. though unfortunately no record i' available 
of the cephalic height. Tlie head size of .'’Oo-T mm., roughly estimateil by adding 
the length to the lireadth. too. mu't be ci.uisidered in relation to the average stature 
which, in 90 records, i' IT.'iS mm., or 3 feet S j inches. 

In my paper in diu/' (see above) the list show' that it i' Cjuite excejitional for 
the sum of the length and breadth to reach .'3o0. and those groups in which this i^ 
the case are usuallv compo'cd of picked individual' with taste' for learning nr 
research. For instance, l.jd jiatient' in a London liosjiital gave an average sum of 
•■>1:3. ,S(I Bristol hosjutal jiatients one of :‘>1L7. while rniversity College Stall was 
:').')0. King's College Staff -'iod. tlie British A'soiiatiuu :>•'■).'>, and a congress of British 
Anatomists :3 -jI. 

I have onlv been able to find one other rei ord of Shetland craniometry, and tliat 
a series of onlv live skulls’, by Turner (Tr. R. Sor. Edin.. vol. xl. p. :3). In these five 
the average .sum of the length and breadtli was .‘3-")l.so that our two authoritie' I'onfirm 
out' another in thi.s respect, and we are probably on the riglit track. 

The average ce])halie index works out at 79d. and the gr.iph (Fig. I) 'imws that 
the distribution of indices on each side of this mean is very symmetrical. It also 
shows that the range of variation is from 71 to 85. Fur eomjtarisou witli other 
grajihs. it is necessary to reduce the actual numbers to percentages, and to construct 
a graph with these as in Fig. 2. Here we see at once that we are dealing with too 
small a number to give a reliable chart, since, wlienex-er one is i on'tnirted of sufficient 
records to be reliable, the ape.x i.s always elo.'e to 15 jier omt., iii'Tcad of nearly 
reaching -‘30 per cent., as it does in this case. 

2 I 2 
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Mv experience with charts of cephalic indices make', me beheve that a mfic' ot. 
'civ. loo ob.eervatiuii'i on Shetlander^, assuming that the ob'crver-; are competent, 
will not atfect the average mdex very much, though it will almo't tertainly reduce 
the height of the apex and flatten out the pinnacle^ on each 'ide of it. It i.^ a Mirpri'e 

ZllllllkilZIl 
10 \ 

s 


riG. 1, — ( H.cr.T nr ckch.clic indk k-, 

to find that the mdex i> high as 79.. aucl,. if it is confirmed, .'Uggests that the 
Shetlanders cannot be of pure Xordic stock. 

Turner doe.s not confirm it, for his five skulh gave a cejjhalic index of 771, so 
that any craniologht visiting the Shetlands will find a ineful field for re'earch 
awaiting him. 



The hair coloration of 9tt ob>ervatinns i> very light, and give> an index of 2.5 •5. 
If the chart which I constructed m my paper on the " Colour Index of the Biithh 
Isles (JoHrn. Ilotj. Anthrop. vol. I. pp. 170-171) be consulted, it will be seen 
that in onlv 8 of the Sil records does the hair index drop as low as this, and 1 
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Hqh' I/iilex. 

T!il- ' li'tribution of the hair ( oirmr is as follow^ ; — 


Fair 

. . -TO 

per ceur 

Red . . 

1 . 

t-t 

Hrowii . . 


. 31 -1 

Dark . . 

- . -2:", . 

. 23 -.3 

Black . . 


IT 


9n 

kO-0 

liair index, Tlierefore. 

is 2.3-0. 




Eye 

Index. 



Lisht . . 

. G1 

yA-o - 

= 73 • 

■9 jier cent 

Intermediate . 

. 11 




Dark . . 

l.s 

23-.:. . 

= 20' 

•1 


90 

9im) 

lOo- 

•0 


Til'- aye iudex i' The pereeatage of dark eyo'-. viz. ■2'T 1. 


Colo/i.r hulf r. 


The colour index i — 

Hair I. -- Eye I. 20-d ~ ih-l 


■1 


•) 
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have every rea'(jii t(j he'lieve tliat when a ruund-lieaded race ( c lines in contact 
with the long-headed Xordic^ the liead shape is modified lono before the 
colour index. Tim. at all event-', n wliat a 'tiidv of (Teriuan plu'-ii-al aiithropolouv 
teaches u^. 

It is e'jiecially interesting to notici- that, among the leiords. there i' not 
a single Shetlander with lilack hair. 

There are tour red-haired people. Init with onlv !M) in tiie 'erie' ; it is iinpossdile 
to lav any 'tress on the percentage. iMoreover. ilr. Teit tecoril' that in five other 
individuals there was a distinct reddi'h tinge in the facial liair. tliough the hair of 
the head hardly showed it. The fact that the hair of the face is 'O otten redder than 
that of the head must be borne in mind bv phv'ical anthropcjlogi-ts and alloweil 
for. 

Ilith regard to the ciiaracter of the hair in dh (liti-.l pel cent.) it was sTraighr. 
in 12 (28-b jier cent.) wavy, and in 1 (2-:3 jier cent.) curiv. IM) records of the eye 
colour give a fairlv low index of -dtM ; til ot tlie '.»» had light eves. 18 had daik. 
while in 11 the colour wars intermediate. A gl.uice at the ehait alreadv 'pioted will 
show how closely the eye and hair nidi', es correspond m rho'c part' of tlie Bnti'h 
Tsles where the Xordic 'tuck i' most pure, and how raphllv the e\-e colour rini' u;* 
whenever the iMediterranean inlluein e begins to assert it'elf. tliougli. of cour'c. 
there are no groumls for suspecting a dlediterranean element in the nresent series, 
but only an Alpine one, the original coloration of 'vliich is doufitful. It is intere'ting. 
too. to Tiotice how different these Shethuiiler'' coloration i' to that of the Sc irti'h 
highlander.s. taken as a whole. 

The curvature of the nose Is recorded a.s an indication of tlie acjiiilinity of the 
features, which is a characteristic of the Xordic race. In Ji of the 32 record' 
(IB'l per cent.) it was convex, in 16 (50 per cent.) straight, and m 1 (3-1 per cent.) 
concave. This no.se record is probablv a valuable one. though at present wc have 
not enougli data to understand its full .significance properlv or what jiereentage of 
convex no.ses may be looked for in a fairly pure Xordic stock. 1 remember being 
greatly struck liv tlie .straightness of the noses of most of the (.ieruian prisoners of 
war, and es])ecial]y by their width across the bridge. 5Ir. IV'ake. roo. has luniccd 
the latter, and regards it as a fMongoloid trait. 

The facial length and breadth are given as an iiidiiati'in of nice, but the 
measurement of length recpiires great c.ire in taking, and a good deal of allowance 
should be made for the jieisonal equation of the oliserver. In these -32 Sheilanders 
the facial length veas 126 ram. and the breadth I II -7 mm. Thi' gives an index of 
898 ; but I caniK^t think that this index is a verv illuminating one. became th.o 
length and breadth of a face depend on verv different f.ictor'. and a, long face may be 
masked entirelv liv the coincidence of other factors whicli make it aho verv broa.d. 
At the same time, it is obvious that some standard, of conipari'ou i' ueces'arv and 
we cannot be sati'fied bv merelv stating the length bcc.ui','. although the it.easurenieur 
may be in itself small, it mav be rela.rivelv gre.it if the owner is .i man with a very 
small head. Tersonallv, I think it would, be much more valu.iblc to give the length 
of the face in lelation to the combmed leuglli and breadth of the he, id. two mea'Ure- 
inents which are alwa.ys taken. It would be better still, no d.oidit, t" gice it in relation 
to the length, breadth and height, but the aniieiilar height i' r.trelv available, suice 
so few craniometri'ts h.ave an anricnl.ir cranionieter. Let m sC' liow this 
suggestion work.s out for the 32 Shetlander'. That thev are large-headed, we liave 
seen alreadv ; whai we want to know i'. are their face.s reallv long for large-lieadcd 

people ? Tlie index I would sugge.st i' Fa. I. ; inO -X‘_ ' _ — and in 
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t’le '^lietlaiidei;' c-a^e it tvorks out thus ; — 


126 


100 


106 


lot- 


12600 

17^35 


71 -O. 


This, of coiir.>e. is \-aluele'S until we have soinetliiiiw '.virh tv!hi-!i to compnie it. 
aiiil the .sliortest group of faces I can find in nu' notes is one of 13 German^ from 
Sile-ia, wliose fac" leiistli averatred 116 mm., a great contrast to the 126 mm. of the 
Shetlanders, liut one which clearlv needs cheeking with the .--ize of the heads. The 


.Siie^ian iude.v i^ TIG ; 166 


186 — ■ 1.j7 


1160 


67 • 6. It will he noticed that 


L — B 

the Shetland hea I sj/;,-. a.' represent eel by — : = 175-1:. is a little, but not very 

niiicli. larger than tlm German, which is 171 --5 ; but the facial length 1= terymuch 
greater, and. I tluuk. i- fairlv renre'ente.l bv the index of 71-9. against tlip 
( i-erman 67 ■ 6. 

I will give two other exalal>Ie.■^ b>r contrast ; one i' of 121 British woimdeil 


soldiers, whose facial lengtii was 121 mm., giving a fat e length inile.x of 71 -5. and the 
other of 36 German suldieis from .Srideswig-Idobtein. with a face length of 118-6. 
giting an index of 68-1. The face breadths of the-se four .series may be vrorked out 
in e.xactly the same wa v as tire lengtlis. and. when tabulated for comparison, wo get 
tlie folknving results ; — 



1 

• > 


i 

4. 

1 

ll. 



F.i, L. 


F.a. ii. 

Fa. b. 

Ceph. b. 


l a. I.. 

fn-1. 

l-a. Ill 

- iiil. 

15. IikI. 

- br. — 2 

>!Lf t laivli ! 

IC.'. 

7! 

U1 

SI > • 


17.7 -.7 

liiiti'ii SiiMii-i> 

Ill 

71 -L’ 

1 

7!l • 4 

s'.m; 

170-0 

.Sctlli-'U 

1 is U 

(is - I 

140 

MJ-4- 

sj; 

174-2 

Mlr-'iati' . . 

lie, 

C.T -‘i 

iri'i 

s M ■ 

si'.t 

171 -.7 


It will be seen that Gol. 6 gives the st-andard of con;paii.'on or a rough e.scimate 
I d' the lieacl size as far as our data will give it. Col. 1 b the actual Giigth of tlie face : 
Col. 2 the face lengtli in terms of the head size ; C ib and 1 are the fai-e breadths, 
treated in the .same wav ; while Col. -5 gives the u>ual face index. 

CVlmn Cob. 2 a-rid 1 arc .stnclieil it b evident tliat tliese four groups of peojilc- 
varied niiic-h le-s in their facul breailth than in their facial length, .-'inee the 
highest and lowe-t indices in the former (Col. 4) are ■'eparated bv two ])oint.s only, 
while in the length inde.x (Col. 2) there are four r>c>ints of diilerence. In other 
words, we establi.di the i.ict tliat the long, narrow Xnrdic face owe-, twice as much 
to its increase in length over the short, broad German fare as it does to diminution 
in breadth : and thb. in spite of the fact that tb.e brendtli is .a ruallr a greater 
measurement tlian the length and so liable to a greater range of variation. 

I think this fact is an important one to direct attention to anil to check witli 
further observations a.s thev come to hand, because the mechanical cause of the 
increased length or decreased breadth of the Nordic face is occupving a good deal 
of attention, and it b nece.ssarv, in the first jilace. to be (juite clear which i.s the 
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more important. e cannot tell thk ii "we are content tvitii merelv 'tatinc the facial 
index. 

Of course, everything .'aid aLout the facial index a})pIie.■^ eijuallv to the cranial, 
e ouirlit to be able to .'^tate cvhether a brachycephalie bkull i.s real'lv 'hort. or onlv 
appeans so. became it i.s very Inoad. Hence 1 .'liould like to '(;>■ tlie lencrtl mvcn in 
ternrs of the breadtli pin.' the height; tlin.^; obtaining a more reliable constant, but I 
feel that this pre.'cnt little paper on Shetlanders is liardly the place to do more than 
hint at the desirability of some reform of thi- kind. In roiicliision. 1 should like to 
call attention to the tact that Mr. Teit includes records ot three Shetland female^ 
and seven children, as cvell a' of a few foreigners. I have included his table', as they 
may be a useful addition to other series later on. but at present their small numbers 
do not justify anv generalizations. 


CoXCLUsIOX.'s. 

The conclusions I have come to from vtorking through the.'C 'tati^tics arc rJiat 
these Shetlanders, in every respect except head shape, are very jiure examples <>{ 
the Xordic race. Their coloration index of '2~i-S is quite a low one. as anvcme 
interested in this subject will see by comparing it with tlie li?-t I compiled in mv 
paper on the " Colour Index of the British Isle.s {Joum. Bojj. AnJln'i'p. In't . 
vol. 1, pp. 168. 169). 

Out of 81 recorded sets of observations the Shetlanders would be the foui- 
teenth in point of fairness, while there are only 7 other records which do not 
contain a single black-haired iudividual. and many of these are founded on con- 
'ide ably fewer than 90 people. 

The hair and eye indices are nearly the same (liair. 25 -o : eyes, 26-]), a 
characteristic specially noticeable in tltose parts of the Briti'h I'les where the 
Saxon element Is stronge>t. 

The stature of practically 5 feet 9 indies (17.'>s mm.) w verv high nhen tve 
rememher that these were not picked specimens ; it is the height we get m nm.'t 
id our English and Scottish Eniversitiey where tlie records are taken from the 
well-nourished classes. 

The nose was convex in half tlie cases, pointing to a fairlv high a(|uihiutv of 
features, while the true face length index Is rather higher than the British, as far a' 
our small numbers show, but is markediv higher than that of tlie Germans. 

The oiilr record which makes me think that the Shetlanders liave an Alpine 
admixture is their cephalic index of 79 (founded on 32 records). Doubtle.'.' 
Prof. Flinders Petrie would instance this as a case of head shape adapting it'df 
to environment: but. unfortunately for his theory, it is working in the wronu direction, 
for he postulates a long-headed Xorth and a short-headed South, and liere. in the 
most nortlierlv part of the Briti'h Isle^^. the heads are more brai h vrephalic than m 
London. Bristol or Somersetshire. 

Those of us who. like luv'clf. believe that head shape n racial and verv 
[lersi'tent, will suspect a certain mi.xture of ilid-Eiiropean or Alpine blood witli the 
prevailing Xordic element, but we can 'ay detinitcly that there are no sign' of an\- 
Mediterranean admi.xture. 
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The Origin of the Ba-Hima. 

By the Eev. \V. A. ('RAiiTREr:. 

1" it dv riiji'f-iir ti_i ufcejiT the hvpotlie:?!' tliat the Ba-Hinia are of Galla origin, or at 
lea-t related to tlie Galla i The idea was .■^tarted hy Speke in the ’.-sixties of la&t 
eejitiirv. when verv little was known about Africa, and has not. so far as I am aware, 
been called in questimi since. But G it realiv the most likelr or the most rea.sonable 
livpotliesG i Some i)ite mav have suggested a tradition of migration from the 
north-east, such as. I believe. Speke wanted to discover ; but no reliable native ever 
alluded to it when I was in tbe country, and I do not think there i.s any such 
tradition. But everybody knows tbe story of Kintu. and I projxjse to discuss this 
storv isi the light of pliilologv and tlie pre.sent distribution of the peot'le in and 
around Uganda. 

(1) Didribi'hiii'.- The extent of Ba-Gauda influence under the Ba-Hima 
aristocracy is always associated with the western side of the Lake, never with the 
eastern side. Eastwards the range of the Ba-Ganda stops .short at the border countries 
of Bu-Soga proj)er. In that country Ba-Ganda influence was little more than that of 
visitors coming to e.xact tribute, often falsely. They did not reside in Bu-Soga. and 
.seldom visited the border districts, where the people are much mixed with neigh- 
bouring tribes outside Bu-Soga. The only exception I met with was the case of a 
voung chief called Miro. where a group of Ba-Ganda Hohammedans had installed 
themselves. Hiro liiraselt having adopted the style of a Hu-Ganda chief. They were 
not numerous, but were de.stiued to play a not uninqiortant part in local history. 
They were the first Ba-Ganda to penetrate so far to the east and north-east, and 
their advent was ouite a recent event. 

Xortli wards Ba-G,iud,i influence ends with the kingdom of Bu-Xyoro. always 
a rival kingdom with its own king and very S[)ecial cu-toins. These have been 
c’eiw' carefullv describeil by Rev. J. Roscoe. They bear obvious affinity to customs 
orevailing in Bu-Ganda and all kingdoms west of the Lake, such as Ankole and 
Ruanda. They have. I Itelieve. comparatively little in common with those ot 
Bu-Soga and probablv none with those of Kaviroudo or any country beyond 
Bii-Xvoro on the north and north-ea.st. ^Moreover, the organization of Bu-Soga 
.111(1 Ravirondo under loca.l chief- is akin to the patriarchal system, arul in Kavirondo 
tculicallv different from the kingdoms organized bv the Ba-Hima aristocraev. 
Bu-Soga made some an emjjt to follow tills organization, but on such a minor 
-eale that there were no less than five iiidefieudent chieftains for Bu-Soga proper 
alone, .in area nut much larger than .i .single [uuvince of Uganda controlled i)v one 
big cliicF aii-'werable to the king. The Ba-Soga five were virtu. illy answerable to 
iiobody but them-elves. In tliLs respect they resembled tlie Kavirondo chief.s or 
heads of clan-, but ditfered from them in having a -mall organization of minor 
chiefs after the Uganda jiattern. 

To this general rel.ition the distribution of the Ba-Hima herdsman also 
corresponds. When 1 was in Bu-Soga my cowmen were not all pure Ba-Hima. 
Gne at least was m.arkedly rdlied to the Ba-Xyoro and came from tlie bonier line 
between Bu-Xvoro and Bu-Sr>ga. When I stayed for a short time in Kavirondo. 
at 3Iumia's, the only cowman I could get was a Masai. He remained with me 
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when I nioveil to Bi!-Soi;a. and \\a'' not altogether out of harmony with Ids 
surroundings there. Just previoush' I was obliged to go to Bu-C4anda. and there 
lie was fompletely out of his environment. I suppo.'e he was the fir.st JIasai ever 
to enter Uganda. To .'iim up. the home of the Ba-Hima lierdsman is to the west 
of the Lake ; on the ea'tern .side he does not go much bevond the Xile. 

Moreover, on this western side of the Victoria Lake. I was told by a pioneer 
missionary to Usidcuma and the southern shore. Ba-Hima herdsmen may be found 
far to the south, in the Lhivaniwezi oountrv. It may also be interesting to 
recall that the comparatively recent dealings of the Ba-Ganda with the coa.st — they 
began in the ’fiftie — have always been cid the west and south of tlie Lake. Xo 
Ba-Ganda canoes — reallv manned bv Ba-Sesse islanders who are subject to Uiranda — 
ever went to the east. Even Ba-Soga canoes rarely, if ever, went bevond tlie Sio 
Bav ironworkers : a’ld. the Ba-Yuma islanders, who are far greater canoe lucn than 
the Ba-Soga. and for skill rank wdth the Ba-Sesse. hove told me themselvc'' tliat their 
only journev to the eastern shore was to a market where salt was obtained. The 
c-a, stern shore has no affinities with Ba-Ganda or Ba-Soga. and i' looked upon as 
a foreign and inhospi'-able country. 

If. then, the natural relations of the people to-day are distinctly v ith the wc't. 
why press for anv relation with the Galla to the north-east 1 There is not a shred of 
evidence to .show that the Ba-(hmda. or still less the Ba-Hima. were ever in touch 
with any of the people who now live on the eastern or north-eastern border, ami 
who would have been the first to be disposse.s.sed by any hypothetical inva.sion. 
such as Masai driving the Galla further to the east. 

{'2) Language. — The language question is e\'en more decisive. Being deeply 
intere.stecl in all the jteople immediately outside Bii-Ganda — Luo. Teso. Kavirondo- — 
as well as the more general cpiestion of th.e Masai and Xandi. I sent for variou.s books, 
including grammars of Bari ami Dinka and a Galla diotioiiarv. I turned over the 
pages of this Galla book many times. There were unusual words in fjanda. Hid thev 
derive from Galla { Hid anv of the I, lugiiage- derive from (falla And the r<‘'jionse 
from the dictionarv was virtu.dlv nil. When 1 came back to England and Xandi 
material became a little more ncce-'ilhe (I was never able iiersonally to investiga.te 
Xandi). there seemed ju't a little cliam-e that Xandi might havt* sojue slight relation 
to Galla ; and 1 wrote out a little [)aper mi the-e line-. But for all the other languages 
(falla seemed a barren field. 

Just pos.siblv the B<i-Lagoor Elgoiivi ]>eople. mi the southern edge of Mount Elgon, 
ib'-rive their name from (falla hi}:", twin. Thev are a Xandi stock, and communicate 
with their fellow-kiiisinen. the Saveli pi?ople on the nortliern edge, by going over tlie 
mountain. They never venture round its base. In this sense they are twin witli the 
Saveh. inhaliitants of the same mountain, for Xandi [leople are essentially liill- 
folk like the Galla. Pos.sihlv both Lalla and Xandi are of that snudv stock of 
mountaineers to wliieli th.e Egvptiaii' referretl as hill-meii. their mo~r Imniidable 
opponents. 

Onlv one other (J<dLi wmd siMuned the least bit suggestive, and tli.tr w.i' gab. 
have, possess. It bears a striking re-emblance to an element Xi/Li tmind in extinnled 
form as Ganda /mLr-/.v/. a king: ami in the two name.s. I:iihii-regii . the late JLi-Xyoro 
king and Kaviromlo apiiarentlv Jciihu-riuiihi. The seeond cleiueiit survives in tJie 
Word Xamulondo,^ one of the iiorJer chiefs of I ganda, adjacent to Xorth Bu-Soga, 
across the Xile. 

^ I might also meution. a.s an inteiesting subject tor investigation, that /f/iniii-liiinlii in 
tiaiida also signifies '' a throne. " Compare for the idea the me in Ashanti of the word " stoof ’ 
to signify the lawful ruler. 
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In Bunvoro a kins w called i, La-hum possibly a variant of this element knba. 
Further study leads me to think that this possible connection of hiha with Galia 
qab is mere coincidence. The jtrimitive idea for kins is often " the great one ” 
(x-'/Pag or ^ 'gani), but never. I think, "the po.sse.ssor.'' If .so. our search for allied 
form> will be on the west, where there are .such forms as Tubu LPai. for magi, and 
Fill Jihii-do. pojsiblv la/yi for gani. both indicating " chief." In any case our 
languaffe connection is cjuite as strong on the west as with Galla o!i the north-east. 

But tlie mijst decisive word is Ganda oite. a cow. universally used by all the 
Ba-Hiina stock, instead of Bantu /ifiombe. This peculiar form tc. a cow. cattle, is 
actuallv in use in Logo. IMadi. Lugbara, Avukaya. a little group of allied isolated 
speech between the Zande country and the Albert Lake, with the mixed speech of 
the Bari adjacent on the nortli. This element te may possibly occur in extended 
form {gi-fe : cf. c.g. /iict. a cow, in Masai e/i-gidenq. Teso na. Bari kiti'n'i. or be 
related to Xandi tang, a cow. pi. tic. It certainlv is not Galla : and onlv in this Logo 
area has it been reduced to the monosyllable tc. 

If. then, we trace back the Ba-Hima and their cattle to the Logo district, we 
are getting near to the Zande country, where we find in the present language 
a fair proportion of words corrupted out of Bantu fornix very similar to the 
Gauda type of Bantu, and where, moieover, on the north still live a people 
with a very similar name. Sir H. .lohnston writes it Ba-Homa. and claim' 
for the Ba-Homa the privilege of being the most northerly Bantu tribe of the 
whole group. They live " in the ba'in of the rpjier >Sue Eiver. between Tembura 
and 'Wail." and " may have migrated northwards comparatively recently from the 
Nile Congo water-parting and the sources of the bue Paver " — that is. from a po.sition 
nearly in the centre of the jrre.sent Z.rnde area. There are also many Zande in the 
district about Tembura ; in fact, they form the most important part of this 
administrative area of the Bahr-al-Ghazal province in which are situate Tembura 
and the Ba-Homa. 

Too little yet is known about this people to base any argument on what may 
after all be a mere coincidence of names. At the same time, it .should be noted that 
all the Ba-Hima^ speak a pure type of arcliaic Bantu. This could hardly be the 
case unless the Ba-Hima had been speaking a Bantu tongue for centuries. Had 
they come to Luanda with a non-Bantu speech, as has lieen suggested, it L incon- 
ceivable that the pre.sent .speech could be so pure. 

For we have a somewhat parallel case further south, where tiie vast Luba are.i 
lias been invaded by the Busliongo civilization, and po.ssibly bv other outside 
elements. In this case we have one fairly pure spjeech, jiossibly the original Luba 
language, and several Luba dialects with .'trange abnormalities. They have never 
shaken off the foreign influence ; and even the true Luba speech, resembling r.' it 
does in many ways the .speech of the Ba-Ganda (not the speech of the Ba-Hima 
with its h and r sounds) has several peculiarities, notably f and //. and a different 
tense arrangement. It lias not ab.solutelv divested itself of srmiething .slightlv 
differing from the archaic type repre.sented bv Ganda. The only obvious foreign 
element in the speech of the Ba-Hima is the A and r, which it share.s with several 
other Bantu languages, and which .^ir H. Johnston has liumornuslv called the 
■■ h disea'C." 

Two Ba-Ganda chiefs bear strangelv foreign name'. One is Gabunga. the 
chief of tile canoes. The Zande word for canoe is hart'iigba, a word which needs 
explanation. It is longer than the ordinary Zande words as tliongh it were com- 

^ T have generally heard the herdsman race callfd Ba-Hinia. But some people wiite it 
Ba-Hiima. a form closely like Ba-HUina. 
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poumled ; but the vocabularies ^d\e no hint tu what its two elemeuT-' might bf. 

A corresponding wortl h Zande Itirunjbo. a wooden dhh. The word diltera from 
the foreign Ganda one bv Ijaving I’.i) for b. a change that i^ exceedingly commoji. 
and nasalized a instead of nasalized //n. dloreover. one wonders if the Zande form- 
are in anv wav eorrupted out of a fairly common Bantu form hnntjii. to work in 
wood, witli a prefix /.■/ or gii. tliat which is made of wood {Prefix Sgstem. § 177). 
The sense of " liolluweil out ' is pre.served in Ganda ebam-rii. a vooden trough. 
\vhi( h is a dirert deriv.itive eif G/, /;//;. On tliG -uggestioii. tlie ha'in Gabunga i- 
nearer the original than tlie modern Zande biirungba. 

The otlier -traniie name is Pokino. the chief of Biidii. Ine initial " p i- si, 
utTeilv foreign to ( buid.i a- to arre-t atteution. Bt menibeiing how ta-ily ni .\trica 
the vowel o in t<iiie pa'>e.- to as. one is .it once -trin k wirli. a re-enibLiiice lo Zande 
hirtktiidn. a chief. The nd for n merely help> to lengtlieii the preceiling vowel. In 
fact Pop , 10 . pokindo and pivekindo are all po— ible pronunciations ot hriku'do. 
most probably hoTbrndu i- a variant prontinc iatioii of .some original form eLi.-el' 
like Pokino. 

Finally, in one ver-iun of the legend of Kintu. the canoes are said to have pnit 
in at the landing-place of Podi. This is far more likely to liave been some traditiona' 
remembrance of actual ancestors than a literal place-name. Xo usage to-day 
v.'ould justify anv prominence being given to a jilace-name. f'anoes put in at 
convenient place.s. and often a market is held in the immediate neighboiirliood 
TThese niarket.s are known locally. Init mi one from a di-tance has much cognizaiid' 
of them. Even such centre.- a- a -alt-market, a pottery-market, or a market lor 
iron-hoe.s, acrpiire little proniinenre outside the local area. If tlie name is by any 
chance known at a di.staiice, it i.s only because the local people liave re-sold the good- 
to their inland neighbour-. I think one miglit say that visitors to the important 
markets rearelv go nuire tlian "25 mile.s even by water, and less by land. 

But the initial /< ed the word pudi is foreign. Galla veiy rarely eni[»loy' " p 
and never a.s an initial conscuiant. In Xandi and Masai p would lie a weak joiaul 
interchangeable witli e. Initial /< might, however, occur in the 8hilhik-Luo language. 
But these people never move far away from the water ; and as no one has ever 
suggested anv conufetiun with these. -the idea may he distin.-sed a" once. 

Bv far the mo-t natural refetem e in Fu<ii would he to the hula rm e of M e~r 
.\frica. In tliat lamru.nre to-dav jud-o i- the singular id fid-hr. the Ful a people. 1- 
the resemhlance of the Iki-Hiina to the hida race an unthinkable proi'o-iticui ' 
Tlie idea ocrurred to Sir F. Lugan! long ago ; for 1 find that Lady l.iigai'il write- 
in lier book (.1 T’/oyea/ I), tu ndi’iu '! p. ifso) : — 

■■ In connection wirh the theorv of the de.-cent of tlie hulani from tiie Hyk>os. 
Iw'ould i[uoTe the great -imilarity ohservei! by my husband to exist between 
the M'ahuma of Ea-tern .Africa and rh.e hhdani of the AAe.-tern Smla! . 
The AVahuma. lilm tlie Fidani. were pajtoral nomads who. in tl e endeavour 
TO seeure fre-h "razinu-gre-und. became invaders and conmieror-. Tn 
Fganda. b nic'ro. Karagwe. and other ea.-tern .-tatc-s. the AAaliuiiia loundefl 
the roval dvna-tie-. while their trihe.-meu. corresponding in [lo-ition to 
tlie Cow Fulani. tended the cattle of the negrouls. llie AA aliuma. wlio have 
great phvsieal likcnes- to tlie Fulani. are often etnkmgly hand.-mue and 
extremelv intelligent. Tliat the AAalnima should have de-cemleil ui fin 
East .\fri( a from the vallev cif the Xde i- not surprising. ' 

Perhaps not from the Xde. but from the Zande area in the west, concerning wliich 
1 have made some attempt to write a special paper. I venture not only to suggest 
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that this is a far more natural explanation of the oiigiii of the Ba-Huiia ; hut aho 
to submit that a good deal of history as tinfolded by the languages and distribution 
ot modern races will confirm thi< view. 

In the Liui k-giiid. Apuilliu i' tin- aun-'tui of all mankind. O ', \V. Hiddi x. " studlt-^ in 
Kaviionilo and Xandi." Joidh. llui/. Anthrop. In^t. (.Jiily-lX-i-ninbei . In the 'ccond 

m-nealoey Apodiio is the father of ('hindu iKiiitin. In either case there may be a refei'cnce, not 
to the Fula in jiaitii iilar as a M-paiate natioiy, but rather to the senerie lisht -skinned i ace as a 
whole, evhose colour i.^ expressed in X. Africa by \ pul. red. reddish, whence Puni i Phceiiieiani. 
ar well as Fill, or Fula. and perhaps also Lub-im .'for hul-in'^ Libyan. 

Kintii appeals to me as a Bantu corrupitioii of Kit-ti for Hit-ti. the Hittite. not improbably 
oonnected in ^ome way with the Hyksos. There aie 'c-veral possible traces of Hittite influence 
at a very early period in Xoith Afm a. It this were so. the oimiual unit.' ot the shepherd race 
micht have been nrcauized by Hittite adveutuiei-. So. too, other Hittites luieht have oi'eanizcd 
the aiicestoi'.s ot the Lim iii imu h tin- same nay a' the modern Fung have done with tlie Shilluk. 
who are hnoui'tKallv one with the Luo. The mention ot 'iinilar names in the ('anda stoic 
and the Luo story seems to point to a great antuiuity. The two races have no connecthiii 
whatever to-day. and most probably never did have. The oigamzers were of the same stock ; 
but the aboriginal races nc-ie separate and de'i eloped in sejiarate parts of Africa. 

Is It possible tiiat the genius for oiganizing kingdoms, so rein irkable in this Ba-Him.t 
shepherd race, aro-e tioni a Hittite eleiiicui V 


Erratum. 

Joai'j"iJ. vol. liii. Jamiary-Juiit; 1023. 

I’agc 232. — lit Fig. 1 b of tbe paper by P. G. H. Boswell and .J. EeiJ iiluir. on The 
FleistiH>-ue DejiO'its and tbeir cmitaiiicd Pukcolitliic Flint Iiuj.k-ineiits at 
Fuxladl PiOad. Ip.'wicli." the tignre of the section tvas inadverteiitlv omitted, 
altjiougli the legend and key-diagram were uiserted. The complete figure will 
be found ill the Pmcc-ob',/^,? of fh. GvoloqiA.-^' A^.^ociatiori. vol. 2o. Fig. 11. p. 130. 
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excavation'. 63; iizat and oculi. .3'«i 
dn9. 

Elephant n-main' at Oxford. 17. 

Itmbroidi rv patri-riw. Balkan. 40 

f. iifjla III/ Hull II ii/is. Rm ri Ilf. 36. 

Enylish boat-; iModihcatiou of oculi, .■)2ii 
Ei.ilitlis: a ci'itiriim of Air. S. Hazzl-diu" 
A\ arri-ii ' on. J. Reid Aloir and 

A. S. Barii"'. 32 74. icplv. S, II 
Warren. 51 

E''thoUUl .\ri ll.eoloe\'. 122. 

E.vil eye : und 'tdr^ on boat', ■lln. Bal- 
kan .^jiell'. 82 . in .some Greek vdlayi ' 
of the I jipi r ll.iliakmon A’allev m AA'c^t 


Aldce.iiiioa, AI AL Hanl,.- (Air- E W. 
Jla^luek). I'i'.i ; on fioa.''. Aleltd 

ol^) . ocull nTi , M, 

Illik.ni-'. 

L, I'fJ >/f HI/I //,/'/ P/H III 'V uf yin, /f It <>'. 47 

A /v>/ i/f HJ,I //'/ •ml nn . 99 
E.vcav.ttioii' at Gli.ir Dal. in. ( Ddlaiu < at e, 
Al.dt.i. G D.‘'i....tr 1.', 

Exouamv : ■ djial oruauizaTion m In.lid. 

79 . 9 i I 

Itxplor.it Ion ot Ilarb' irouuh (.kn’e. Bra^- 
'iiiuron. A. E. .Vnii'trone. 4ii2. aiiimal 
lem.Un> J. W. JdckM.ll). ill:. 

Itye Colour. C.iu.i'lian Sli'-tlande:'. 17, s. 
E'/dii. (.aiueroou: birth, inarnaue aii'.l 
■ teath custom' ;3''r. 


F 

F.. F. X : /'ccv. o/' Primitive (.h.lcal and 
Alo'b.rn La tv. 127. and The Golden 
Bou'ali. 67 

F. H .1. /CCS. Ilf an annotated li'st of 
Dolm.-U', i.'te,. liueni'ev 57. Jut Terre 
et rFvobition humaine 99 ; The Raciai 
History ot Alan. 88. 

Fallaize. F. X : ( tbituarv notire of Aliss 
Adele Breton 76. 

E’anaiiovo ( ultiire, 122. 

F.iuna ■ ot Dai.un E.i'.’e Aldta 1"^ If' 
of Hubir.iiiuh ('ive. Darovslure. Ill . 
of Tray (lift Eavi', Derbvshire. 12.S. 
E'ebvre. L. : La Terre et TEvolution 
hlliuailie {i-rrieircil). 99. 

EVstival of San Zopito. the. H. .). Bose. 65. 
E'lji. : eatchinu the sun, 114; hill 

tiihi-. if. 66 ; the utetine nephew. 4 . 

I'^mlaiid ■ arclueolouieal literature in 1922. 

122 

Eire and fire-makine (Gohl (oa'tl. note.' 

oil. A. W. Lardwell, 85, 

Fire-heartli. mnlden and at Cliuk. near 
Gosfiort 53. 

First-fruit olfennu', Gambia. 227 
Fishiiisi . in the Bay of Bio de .laneiro. 
J. hooper (. lark. 9 ; ]ira wn-catching in 
Cevlon 124. 
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Fk-iiiiiiU Pi il. : tr.iiii tiie Early 

Orld ( ; , rij], 6 

Fli/urtv. H .1. ■ rln- Hart - i.t FP. ulaiiil ainl 
A\a!('' ( / 1 /■/( a , ,/i, 36 I- ’■ Ilf Traife 
i oiiiliaratit <li ~ X,itii aialii'P, 24. 

Fliiit Fayjir. 13 . i-olitli-i 

32. 51. 74. F'lixlia'.! liiiit' 29. I'roiu 
• liiirk 53. HarF'ir'U'jF cava, yii,': 

YarkOiira. 83. 102 ; vucn.- 
l.rY. \1--M,|„a.,iai.i. 69 ■ PaLiMiit;.;, 3 
1^211 2i:i: FiiT^ncM,. 59 lu.— i.n - 

'iakiiiu. 74 . XiTT'a.i V rliijt-. 49 ■ 

An ha.-oliiav. Iv'lirii' Srnii' Aaa. ^tanc 

Fly B.i'in laiiyuau'-^. Painui 3.3! 

Fulkkiri- ; B.ilkaa I'Ui! ti, hnnii. 33. 61 . 
Balkan l■lllilrlli■ll■Iy ;v:rr'iii' 40 ‘ llal- 
k.i;i ill acl-luiutiiiu. 11 . Filk.m [ila'a- 
liaiiii'.'?. 21 : Balk. ill iiiaa'a . 121 . Balkan 
fur ili^-'ii'a'. 82 : Balkan 
Tali'ju?. 52 . evil eye. Xlaceduiiia. ICO. 
Fe^iival ut 8 in ZuinTia 65 . India. 60 ; 
pa'-aec ut lied Sea and .\tiK-aii 'turie' 
ut river-i ri>''-ina.«. 96: ' po^M-i^jii'n l)\' 

Bliura ■■ in the PlULjali. 95 . '•eelu.'Ii'li ut 
lliaidona. 61. 'loiii.^ fium tin I'hli/ 

ii'oiliJ. 6 : ahji II K JiOiii I 'I'liiilii. 6 ; 

tluesliold and hearth design? in Cuin- 
berland. 93: uti nl-in Keligiuti and 
31agie. 

Fo-xliall tliiU'. S, H \Vairen,29 

Foxhall lluad. l|i?\vii.h . ]iaheulltliu iin- 
plenieiit.?. 229. 21-3. 

France, ociili un boats. 319. 

Frazer. Sir -lame^ : The Gulden Buuuh 

(/tfn'dv'i/). 67. 

F'l'obeniu.? Leu Da." unbekannte .Mina 
(i crii'iri'il). 56. 

Fulaui and Wa-Flima. L'?!. 

Fula>. \Ve.?t Alnea 171 11. 

G 

Galicia. Xeulitliic |iutter\' : .mi Sehi|"iiit/ 

Galla : .see Ba-Hnna. L'^l 

Gambia, stone eireles in. 1T."’>. 

Garamaute,--. 177 ft. 

Geiiealuev Kifeiki' ( Ken va i. I'? 


( reiiltse'i' . pi' i?ti :e. I t' luii' 229 ^t‘ 

nho Boitldel-rki^-. 

(rhu'T? Baikal!' 121 

(diuive.t: .? Dual u: 'a.i I!' . .1 1 .1 ■’ "in'l.. 

79. 

(dll' |.U'" i‘\' I ii'toni 11. Bi 'an lui-U' 

STr.iit'i .1 D.'i!" 94 
(elaen' 1 .e ■ ei.'l Uiai. ' na?ai in'lex. 113 
ehalke iuhier-eiae. 10 231 . .an oj. 
23 ileuii'V' 3 lit [[I'We 9. 22'' 

„L„ 1, , A'a" 

( '1 1' ■ Fin 4 - Ml I ■' I'. 87 
(douodaia laieauaae'. Papua, -3 1". iFd. 
(T-itein. H : Priiuinve urd' .il and Cluih i , 

I .a a' ‘.II I II "'i.'h. 127 

G'lld Cua'T. tir..' ahil lin - n.i3-'i a. 85. 
'tune arnil' t'. 106 

tiiiiill'li liii'iilli. t/-i . 6/. 

(.d.trdun. IL II. : suiue nut ■' 

'lull bv Bhut.' " ill the I’ll’ifl’i. 95. 

Gi.''purr |(.'hark). iiiiddeii ai d tin -l.ea'.rli. 

53 

(.d.iwliind. W . by J L. .Myn ' 17. 

(.b.izu and Malta, uculi un bu.it'. .31'! 
(ira'i.'u-Buddhi't 'tuiie i'e|i. t h'ui'i Ii.-lia. 

80. 

Graniui.tr Papuan. 337. 

(.d'eece . evil eve. ICl.' : uC'.lh Ui. iioats, 
3".'! e iz/mj Balkans. 

(.tueiin. F’ M'. M. : an annut.ii' d list of 
Duhn* li'. MellllU'. eti. ((dierilsey). 

II rn III il. 57. 

1 1 in_ i' Il 'll //. nil i[il.l if II 1 . . O J . 

Gunkuru. (d.uubia. stone cneles. 2"". 

H 

FI. W L III' 1 )/' ilazes and Labvnuths. 

35 

R.-S . M. \V : /'I', nf L,i Givilisatiuii 

iirbaine au 3Izab. 117. 

H.nldun. A. (2. : A new tonu ut Mask 
iruiu the Sepik. I’apiia. 50 stufieil 
luinian head' truiii X3'w (iuinea. 20. 
Hair ( uluur. Canadiau Shetlandei', FiS. 
l.-'l 

Flair-diessiiia Ababda. 419. 

H li'i.tkilluu \ alh V . evil eVe. IC J. 
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Halht,iii ,.ro,,h. 43. 

Haniitf,' ■ Aba'i'ila. 417 . Kii'^iki'. 
42 

Hanno ami W a'r Atiica. 171 ti. 

Harboi'dimli > a\'t‘, DiTln^hiri* i-xpl<'ratniu 
of. 4n2. 

Har.lio 31. 31. (3Ir>. F. 3V. Ha4uLk) : Tli- 
Evil Eva ill ionie Greek 3'illage~ ut the 
U])[)er Haliakmou Valley in 33’e^t 
3Iaeedi.i!iia. lUt*. 

Hartlaiid. E. S. . ;ve <ij Bantu Bi lief- and 
3Ia;:ii', 14. 

Han'ufd Afi'tctin St"<hjs. 16. 

Hasliick. 3Ir.i. F. 3V ; <<•<■ Hardie. 31. 31. 

Ha 78. 

Head-liuiitiiie in the Balkan-. 31. Edith 
Durham. 11 ■ .u'c alio New Duinea. 

HerodotU'- and .Afrit a. 177 if. 

Herzecjoviua : o.*- Balkan?. 

Hobley. C. 3V : Bantu Btdief? and 3IaL'if 
(reviened). 

Hoeart. A. 31 : (fatchintr the Sun. 114 ; 
the uterine nephew. 4 . who are the 
3Ielane-ian- h 472. 

Hi.ierne-. 3Ioriz. liv J. L. 3Ivre-. 17. 

Homifide custom.?. Kijisikis (Kenya) 47. 

Hoi/t/nti Ee.?. 128. 

Hopi Buffalo dance. Elsie Par?ons. 12. 

Hornell. James : .survival? of the u.?e of 
oculi in modern boats. 2'^'.i . .-e. (Iculi. 

Horns ami the evil eye. lt)l. 

Hornsea harpoons. 31. 48. 83. 102. 

Hor.se.shoe and evil eve. 102. 

Horus. and i.iculi on boats. 3nt», JiiJ. rjn'.t 

Hottentots, craiiicilonv. 1.02. 

Hou-e : men? (/7(c/). I’apua. .O'd ; Xeo- 
litlm type.-. 20.0. 

Howortli. Sir Henrv Hovle - <)bituaiv 
notice lit. 84 

Hiunaii remain? (teeth). Dalam rave. 

• 3Ialt<i 21. 20. 27. 31). 01. 00. 

Human -.icrihi e. i’apua. 3>0. 

Hut-. Xeolitlue. 2t’.0 

Hutton. .1. II.- .\neaini X.ina dve pro- 
ce— e-. 22 ; earved monolith.? at Jsniu- 
eiiiiin .\??aiii.d .01 1 . [ndoue-ian culture. 
130 -. ?acritice bv hurline froui the roof. 

110 . 


Ibo -e.V latio. 112. 

fee .\ee ; and mail. 31. ( Biirkitt. 37. 
.). Reid 31oir 3 . Euiopeau correlation- 
iit thalkv lioiildei -ela V. 10 ; 'il-'i 

.Vri h.eiilnov. 

nine?-. Kip-ikis iKenvai. 73; .'t’c i/Z-u 

Bid ka* 1 -. 

Im Thurn. Sir Kvi-rard ; n e. of The Hill 
Tribe- of Fiji. 66. 

ItU[’erial Bureau of .Viithropoloev. 70. 

Iiuuuii. Rural 1 Delta. Rapiia. 362. 

India. auce?tor-wiirship.60 ; dualoreani- 
zation in. 7'.) ; (dra'CO-Biiddhist stone 
relief. 80 ; oculi on boats. 2Sh ; " Po?- 
-essiou bv Bhut-.' 95. 

Indone-ia culture. 130 ; meealithic 
I ultnre i.>f. 3Ir. Hutton'? comment- on, 
\V. J. Perry. 62 . <ii: also Assam. 

Infanticide. Kipsikis (Kenya), .jo. 

Inheritance. Kipsikis (Kenya). 77. 

Initiation: and Passover, 96. Ill . .'i.c 

id'll l.'irciimcision. 

Intellieenc-e and cranial caiiacity. 322. 

Ipswii li ; pahcolithic implements. 229. 210. 

Irish -knil. trephined. 113. 

Iron Age ; Finland. 122 . Ml;- iJ^o Early 
Iron .Ace. 

Irriy atioii and aenculture Indone.sia, 

62 (lo.O) . Xhijia. 130. 

I.-otheriu- and the nasal iinle.K. 92. RM). 

Italy; fe-tival of San Zopito. 65; oculi 
on boat-. .31S. 

. 1 . 

.lack.-on. -J. \\ iltreii ■ Animal Remain- from 
Trav ('litf ('ave. Dei b\-,-lure. 12S . Re- 
port on .Vuiiiial Remain.- from Har- 
borouuli ('ave. Derbv.'Iiire. 414. 

.lohn.-ton. T. R. St. the Islander,? of the 
PaCltie (,el■|l■ll■l'd), 26. 

■lolas. We-t .Vtriea. 17.'; if 

.foyi e, '1 .V . Bnti-li 3[u-eum Guide to 
the 3laud-lav ( ollection ot 3I,iva sculp- 
tures (,i l•ll'll'l■f/), 34; note on a .-tone 
relief \n ( Ira-cii-Buddhist -tvle from 
Xorth-We-t India rec-eutlv acipiired bv 
tlie British 3Iuseum, 80. 
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K. 

Kaiemiuiu. Papua. 061, 373. 

Kalahari Bushnu-n. L'hi. 

Kanierun ; sm.- (.'amiTi h in 
Karigara cu.^tDiii-^. lanj Au>ti-n. 19 
Kenya : -'ee Kip^ikis. 12. 

Kerala (India), ancestor-worship. 60. 
Kerbach. Gambia, stone circle.s. 2(tl 
Kiev. Xeolithic culture : see Sehipeuitz. 
Kili'iyu lehi/ioii, 14. 

Kins;;. Arab, in Africa. 55. 

Kinship : Fiji, 4 : term-, India, si 'O 
also Relationship. 

Kipsikis or Lumbwa tribe of Kenya 
Colony, Notes on the, Juxon Barton. 

42 : age-grades. -39. 67 ; ancestral 
spirits and illues.s, 73 : birth custoins. 

49 ; bull-roarers. 5o ; Iiurial. 74 ; 
cerenionie.s, 61 ; circumcision, -31. 63 ; 
clitorirlectomy, 63 ; country and ]iopu- 
lation, 45 : death customs, 73 ; divina- 
tion. 62, 74, 75 : divorce, 73 : genealou.v. 

48 ; homicides. 47 ; iHnes,-,, 73 . infanti- 
cide. 5(,> •. inheritance. 77 ; inarriaee. 7i.i : 
medicine. 74 ; names 5(.i ; onieii.s. 46 : 
physical anthropology. 41 ; pursuits. 

44 ; sexual relations. 6S ; totemisiii. 48 ; 
twins, 50 : widows. 76, 

Kiwai languages. Papua. 335. 351. 

Klaatsch, Hernianu ; the Fvulution and 
Progress of Olankind (/vrieevv/). 47. 

Koraiia skulls. 112. 

Kucha, Gambia, stone circles. 2' Hi. 

Kurgaiis of Russia , see .Schi[)enitz. 

L, 

Lnh,j I'l.idii '< UikI Ma:, <. 35. 

Laiajo (Ui/iiiiilii). 98. 

Languages of the Western Division ot 
Papua. Sidiiev H. Rav. 332: -ic 

Linguistics. 

L((ii\ iiio'li'i II. 127. 

in'll .^^lr<nll•^. 43. 

Linuui'tic' . .Vustralia, 121. l!a-lliiua. 
4S5 ; Biinhi. 7 : llnn^ii. i/iiiiiiiiiiii'. 78 . 

Li’ Lniii/iiiii . 27 . Xaii'a d ves, 22 : Papua. 
Western dn isnm. 332 ; iilant-iiames. 
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B>-i Iniaualanih 75 : relationship terms, 
Bantu 448: South Ann. i leu, 100: the 

iinunnnl oj tfiti/iiniif. 68. 

Li'ton- Blyth. A: X (HI Native Cus- 
toms in the Baniara Distiict. Papua, 
lti7. 

J.ivesev. II. : a note on Threshold and 
Hearth Designs in X.W. Cumbeiland, 
93. 

Long. R, ( '. E. : ilaya and Christian 
Chri.iiiology. 36: Tlaya and hiuh iium- 
ber.s, 39 : the Burner period of the 
Tlayas, 108 : k cs. nf British Tliiseum 
Guide to Jlaya sculptures. 34. and the 
• tods of Me.xico 87. 

Lothrop. S. K. : stone vokes from Tlexico 
and (.■eiitral .\nierica. 58. 

Lotus : pattern on Assam monolith'. 152 ; 

design on bouts. India. 292, 

Low, A. ; ri'port on skeleta! remains from 
Tray Glitf Cave. Derbyshiie. 123. 
Luiiibwa tribe of Kenya Colony. 12 
Lvoiis. .V, P. : Tree leveteiiee amongst 
Pa[)uaiis. 41 . 

.M, 

Hacalister. R. .8. • obinuiiv l otice of 
E. C. R. Aniistroiig. 42 
TIaiedonia. Evil eve, li)ic oe iiLu 
Tiirai e. 

Mackenzie. Donalil : \ni lent 3Ian in 

Brit.un (h’i-ii 'I'lih. 89 

Tlaelfiiios,. culture in Vorkslnie . .V. L. 

.Vrni'troue, 83 . Hornsea h.irpooiis. 31. 
48 . T Sheppard 102 
Mai av (m-uU iH). 

Mdhii/it. " '/'//v'cs 25 
.Maholm, L. W. (1 N'otes on Birth. 
-M arnage and Death ('eremomcs of the 
E'li'ji tribe, (. eiitral Caiie-roon. 3^8. 
5[alta : and Cozo, oi uli on ImaTs, .Ttib, 
313: ■‘.xcavatioU' at Char Dahim. l.s, 
stone iin|ileinent', 38. 

51au . and Ills enviroumenr, the jilaee ot. 
in tile stiidv of the social sciences, .). ],. 

.Myres, 104; the be \ge and 3.37. 
TLinilinu' I. 1 7 I ff. 
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Mill ' Xil'ili IliiM X 111 I’-laT'iill Til t.'ltalll 
lliiiiatii t 111 iliTic Arrlsur Tlmiii'dii 
.11 li L H, i>'ii!]i-y Kiixfi.ii, '.li. 

\iai'Tl. l;. i; 1 ;/' Tin Miai.iiii; nt 

Li, 68 

Au'tialia. 127. IT.t. 

112 (. aiiii n .ii. ; Kii"ik!'. T"' 

I’l-p,. , 4'i'^ . Wariniaiii'-, IM!. 

All.al, Kil-lki^.a2 

Mil'll. LiUa Ltiiuuaui I'ai'i.a. 217. 

M.i'k' ii M W ii.iiiii Ilf. In.iiii til'- Sapik. 

Papua. A ( Ilailil'!!!. 50. 
aPi'lliii Pi.iat. Ilnlla. 2'Hi. 

Matn]it>'al Si.a-icTy. .'^1. 
aLitthew^. M’. n. : 2.IaZ':-' aial LaPyriiitlM 
35. 

Miinihlini CtJ’iihn,: of T/l"/i/ 

34. 

31ayii . lUii W.’hii'ti.Ui ( hn-iiiiliniy. It. (_ . K. 

Loiig. .ju . liifihiiuinbor'.39 : '. 

34 ; the Burner ]ieriod. 1C8. 

Mazei Hurl hrh'/i 35. 

3Iedical practice in the Balkans. 82. 
iledieiiM, Kiji'iki' (Kenya). 74 
Moditi rraneaii . nculi lui bnat'. 3ti2. 
3Ieetiiig^ Ilf the Iii'titute. -ItiU. 

3Iegaliths ; carved monoliths. As.'ani. l-aO ; 
Gambia, date of, ■2(.i0 ; Gitt:rio-,e>j, 57 ; 
liidwiesia. 62 ; 3[alta. 38 : method of 
erection. West Africa. Iit7 ; stone 
circles, tbunbia. 173. 

ilelanesia : Dr. Rivers' inve-STioatioms in, 
14 : .'i-e rrUo A^ew Guinea. 

3Ielane.siaus. 3Vho are the ' : A. 31 Hocait. 
472. 

3If'nhirs : G.imbia. 18.3 ft’.: G'tti n^cj, 
57. 

Mi-rauke lanyiuiue.'. Papua. 33-3. 347 
.Mereier. 3IareeI : J,a Civilisation Urliaine 
an 31zab {i'n'ir:wcil]. 117. 

J7e,v/<o Ai't:)i I jjflijrjo. soa-tjijpMrs. 25 
3Ie.'0]iotaniui : niicrolith'. 69; recent 
e.xeuv.if ions 111 4.. H. D. Buxton. 

54. 

31exico : ( 'iirrprc.->l (if. 44; i/iii/' of. 87 ; 

stone yokes. 58 

31idden and Fire-hearth at Chark near 
Gosport, -T. H. ( ooke. 53, 


31iuioi;. F. W . H . ,Ver.)si Kijiiatofiid 
Airica {itn, ii\il). 126: Arao onyiMi at 
( htruii ( Jiibbiis. 55. 

Miii.im laneuaues ■'13.‘i •'Cd 
-Mi'i elkiM ,1. Pin 

Moir. .1 Held : the Re -Vue aiid klaii 3. 
. 111 '! A. Barnes, a criticism on 31r 
ILizzledine Murrell's views on F.oh.tks, 

32 74 and P. (i H Boswell. Tlie 

I’leistoe. lie I le posits and tin i!' cent a He'd 

Pakeolithii I'dint iiiipleiiients at Fox- 
h.di Road. Ip'Wic li 22'*. 
klohlavia. A'l.oli'Kic jiottery . -n Schine- 
nitz, 

ilotiM Is ; ]isvelio!oav. 73 (1 17i 

kloi.olitlis ; (.irv's!. a' .faiiieee.il. 'u 

Assam, l.'ii; Camiua. l‘*;5. 

Moiit-uieut'o s e B.dkaiis. 

.Moodi... Rov L . IkiLeojiathol.iey 

ro I'v//). 125 . The Atitiipiity of Disease 

(/' I'l, ii; 125. 

ilorley. .8, i; , on 3Iaya (.'hronoloey. 3ti. 
.Moiirniiie, C.iiiieroon. P'l. 

MoUstetiaii iiiipleiiieiits. Ipswich. 24'.*. 
-Moyamba (8ierra Leone), steatite figures. 

109, 

31ulliuan. .T H. : set Reid. R. \V. 
iliirawari tribe. Australia. 433. 

Murray. (; W. : and D. E, Derry, a Pre- 
dyiiiistii. Burial on the Reil Sea Coast ot 
E,siy}>r 81 ; Eey[it. tlie Palicolitliie 
Age. 13 . the Ababda, 417. 
ilurray. 31. A. ; and D. A. Passmore, the 
SheeUi-iia-gig at Oaksev. 86; seasou’.s 
e.xeavatioins in Egvpt. 63 ; Stone iin- 
jilemeut.s from Borg en Xadur (Malta), 

38 

3Iu.sical instruments. Cameroon, 368. 4<.i*.t 
ilycemean elements in the North ^Egean, 
Stanley Cassijii. 107. 

Mvres. ,f. L ; Correlation of Mental and 
Pliysieal charaeteristics in inan, 73 ; 
the Idaee of Man and liis environment 
in the study ot the social silences, 104 , 
M . H. R. Rivers. 14 ; rer. rf The Bronze 
Age and the Celtic World. 43. 
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X, 

X*;;;;a ; i iiltiH'-. 62. 130 ■ 'Ivc-piin.-L-^si-, 

22 . 

Kaiiiiiii;. ot Kip'?iki^. .ji'. 

Nandi . --n Ivip'iki-. lli. 

Xa^al Index. Man '. in velarnni to ehinatie 
condition', k’d 
Natio'iijilitif >. 24. 

Xautaku langnaue.'. Pa['ua. 1. 

Navajo : mv- Hojii 
i\ cuiid< I Ill/ll*. 47. 

Neoliriiic Age . Fiidand. 122 ; luidden at 
1 hark. 53 ; pottery in Bukowina. 263 . 

.'r t liJso Archa'ology. ^legahth.s, Stone 
InipieiU'-nt'-. 

Nephew, the rterine. A. M Hoeair.4. 
Net-'rinker^. Neolitlue. 2>^3. 

New Guinea : Bumara di^triet eu'r<iiii.'. 
467 : liead-huiiters. 18, 19. 20 : Kari- 
gara custom-;, 19; language of Western 
Papua, 332 ; Pairama ceremony. Purari 
Delta. 361 . rock paiiiting.s. 119 ; 
'ago-making. 91 ; Sepik nnisk, 50 ; trc- 
rever('nce. 41. 

New South AVale.s tribe'. Au'tr.dia. 143. 
yen' Stone Aijc. 45 ; see aluo Neulitiiic Age. 
Niari-maru, Gambia, stone eirde.s. 213. 
Niloto-Hamitic tribes : see Kip^iki.'. 42. 
Nioro. Gambia, .■>tone circle.-^. 217. 

Njen. Gambia, .stone (iides, 211. 
Nordenskiold, Erland : Dedui.tioii' .-ug- 
gested by the geographieal ili.strlbiition 
of some post-CoIunibian woids u.sed by 
the Imlians ot South AmeTie.i (rn n d). 
100 . 

Nordic race. 173. 

Nonhiian. (.'. A. ' .Vrclneolngn ,d liti iMtuie 
of Finland in I ‘.'22. 122. 

Norton. W. A. : Plant' ot H. i hu.uialand 

75. 

No.se, anatomy of. bS. 

Nose-taking in the B.dkaiis. 11. 

Notes on the Kijisiki' or Lumbw.i ’I'lil.-e 
of Kenya Colony, Ju.xon Barton. 12 
Number.?, 3Iava, 39. 

Numerals, Papuan. 343. 

Nvasaland : sec 3Vangonde. 


G. 

(.li caiiia ; Ftji hiU-l, d/t 66: Fiji, the 
uterine nephew. 4 : Pajmau head- 
hunr-'i'. 18. 19, 20 : Papuan ma'k, 50 : 
Papuan tree levi-ience, 41 ; Papa Xiu 
'tone imam-. 71 . '"//-//■o/u/op. 26 : - 

id^o New 1 ililne.t, 

• teuli on boats: Ajanta frescoi. s. 2'..G : 
.Viinani. 20.-' : Beluiuni. 32n : Benaie'. 
2'.>7 . Bnti'h Colunibi.i. 2'.i!i ; Burma. 
•321, <'at,iuia. .3116; I 'U’loii, 2'.'3 . 

< liiiie.'c. 2'.i>i ( s'j .1 11'. -3' 13 : ileitU'ai.d 

oeiili. 3<'2. o'l'.i : l-iuvpr. i!/at and 01 nli. 
.31.111. 3' lb: Eugli'h, 32". evil eve and 
oculi. 23!i. 31(5 ; Fianc--. 3Pd . fireek. 
3113. lloin,' and oculi. 3 imi, old. oUC 
India, 2>s',l , Italv. 3, Is . lotus de.'ign. 
2'.i2 ■ Malay. 2'.G : Malta (and kuizo). 
3i'3. 313. .Ma'ula boar. 2!tii, .Meditei- 
taiiean. 3ii2: I’aleimo. 311: Phci-m- 
ciau.3<'3: Portugal. 316 : Pmman.Snti 
Sicily. 3i.t6 , the siiii and or-nli. 3ii6. 
.3(10 ; Svi.K u.se. 3116. 

Offering' : ot pig'. Papii.i. 3Sl ; to ejitli- 
'pirit. I himiii.i. 22i) 

ktgcleii. K. .iiid I A, Rieliaid' . T!ie 
Meaning of Cleaning (n 1 irnyd). 68. 
(.liueu' ot Kipsikis (Kenya). 46 
0,drnl<. 127 
Ovainbo 'kiill. I 17. 

O.xford I’nivei'itv Anthioiiologii al So- 

( letv 8. 79. 129. 

P 

1’. H. .1 E, : III', of Aneieiit Man lu 
Biitain, 89 ■ .o-i- oj Duality, a 'tudv m 
I he P'Vdlo- Vila U'.'i' ot Pal e. 46 , nr Ilf 
Enid" 'Ur l oiigine de 1 .\ge dn Bronze 
ell Bolieme, 15 ; n'r if Every-day Lit" 
ill tile New Stone. Bronze and Eailv 
Iron Ages, 45; I'l'r Ilf Le.' Homn.ie' 
Fossile.s ami Fo."!i Aleii. 128 : /cc, oj 
the Aiulocel Distllct (oldlUUire map). 
116 . n r. ri/'tlie l-Aolurion of climate. 
23. 

Pdirama Cereiuonv in tin- Puran Ddt.i. 
Papua, F. Fi, Mhlliani'. oOl [■'■o. contents, 

]>. 361). 
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Palajolitliir Aii.' ■ Ayt nt ( lialkv B.jiild'-r 
rlav. 10 ; AvAineA Hole. 8 (16) . eave- 
[iaintum<. 118. 131 . 23 ' Ey:vpT. 

13 . flint iiiii'li ii'-eur'. I|i'\vicli. 22'i. 21-’> : 
Ice Ayo .11,(1 31,111. 3 37. iia-'al indu e~. 
112 : ^uece"iou ut ylacial 'faye'. 37. 

Palermo, uculi on lioat'. •Ill 

Palliardi. .Jai'i:'>lav. obituary notice oi. 64. 

Pancliau. Gambia, .stone circles. 216. 

Papua : .n, Xew Guinea. 

Parb laiiuuaye-- 1‘apua. .'l-'U. 317. 

Parker. Heiirv . Stone bin le^ iii <buubia, 
173. 

Parkes, A S. : tlie lespective si.-.K-ratios 
of white uu(;l coloured races. 97. 

Parsons. Elsie (. I'-ws . the Hopi Buii’alo 
Dance, 12. 

Par.sous. F. G . Xotes on (.'auaiiian Sli.-t- 
lauders. -i7.'l . o <■ of The Pace^ of 
Eiiulaiid ami "Wales. 36 
Passage of tli.- Red Sea. G. Roheim. 96. 
Passniorf'. A D . and 31 A. 3Iurray ; the 
Sheela-nu-yiy at < lak'cy. 86 
I’aSbover all I Initiation. <7 Rolieuii. 111. 
Patrilineal .-ociety. >(, 

P( ake. Harold : tiie Bronze Aye aid rl,,.- 
(i'eltic "Word I /'‘'fn /iw’). 43. 

P'-iizer. X. 31. • an annotate, 1 Biblic.- 
yraph}' of Sir Richaid Fiaiici' Burton 
I /'i rn 'I'll], 77 

j'errv. W, .1 : 3lr. Hutton’' i omineiit' ciu 
the 31,'y,dirl,!i Calture of Iiidon,''iii, 62. 
personal ornaimiit. Ptipua. 4ii7. 

P],cf-n;cie!i I't' It', ocnli on. 3'i;3. 

P/y0/e7,f /In,,/'/. 7. 

PliV'ic.d Antiiroiioloyv : .i/V/'y .l/iflmi- 

poli>,/,f (f .1 ). 5 : l.'.iuiidnin Shet- 
lander' 17.1: cranial (ajiaiitv tiud 
lilt' Illy, 'm ' . 322 ; cianioloyv of the 
vi'Ilo'.v-'kini! '(1 lace.s of S.out}, Attica, 
132 : t f/,',,/ p/'O'/y'i '.s oj ,if-t J'/l . 

47; Kipsiki'. -11: 3[,-'0]iotan!ia. 54 
(61): mi'.d iiid'X. 62. pre-ilvna'tic 

Eecptiiiii 'kiili. 81 : ituts (tj Ijinjlii/nJ 

ninl \] a]< 36: ifNHfl hi^lotij 2/ nut i> ^ 

88 SGX-r,itlo<. 97 : r-iOiiOfi nnfl 
112 . skull from Derlivsliire cave. 123 : 
see aho Humti.n Rein.ains. 


Piltdown flints, tile. H. P. Blackmore. 

59. 

Pijies. ot I j't bra", ( 'aineroon. 1 
J’i'haroti. K R.uiia : Xote' on Am e'tor 
wor'hiji current in Ker.ila. 60 
Plant' of Beelmanalaml. 3V. A A'orton. 

75. 

Pleistocene deposits and their contained 
Paheolitliic Hint implements at Foxhall 
Road. I[i'\c-ich. P. G. H. Bo'Well and 
•T. Reid 3Ioir. 22'.i. 

Pliny and .Hina. 17.3 I’f. 

Polybius and West Africa 175 It. 

Polynesia . -Ye Oceania. 

Polynesians and 3Ielanesians. 472. 
Portugal, ocuii on boat'. 316. 

" tjy Bhut' " in the Punjab, 

sciiiie m.ite' on. D. H. l-iordon. 95. 
Pottery R- /'/«/■ »7/ee/. 117 ; Chalcolithic, 
Thrace. 2 : Dalani Cave, 3Ialta. 22 ; 
Fouyi and -Jola. 1S2 : Harborough 
Cave. 411: 3Iycena?an, 107: Xorth 
-Eyau. 107 : jiaiuted Xeolitliic in 
Biikowma. 2ti3. 

Prawii' in C''ylon. method of catching, 

124. 

Predynastic Burial on the Red .Sea C'ciast 
of E'gypr. G. W. 3IinTay and D. E. 
Derry, 81. 

Prehistoric man: Bo.'ko[i .skull, 147; 
Broken Hill .'kiill. 14, S : in 3Ie'opotainia, 
69 ; in tlm Smai Peiiiiisiila. 123 ; 3Iaira. 
I'S : Tray Cliff cave. Derbyshire, 123 ; 
.'(<■ ((/.so Arclue'iloyv. Xeolithic Age. 
Pakoolithic .Vgi‘. 

Rrelil'tone Soiiety of East Anglia. 30. 

105. 

Ih'e'Cott, W. H. : llle ColKple't of 3Ii‘.xic " 
( /'I (■(( ((■( '/). 44 
Lh)! s. 43 ( I Gj 

Psijc}irj-aiiiihjs,i (if I!:icc_ 46 . 

Psychology : Ameiiran intelliycnce, 115 : 
correlafion of mi’utal and plivsical 
cdiaracteri.'tics. 73 : dreams, 120 ; 

, tllClI^illl'HK (if fij I (lint Kill , 101. 

; Ptolemy and 33 e't Africa. 173 ff. 

■ I’uberty customs : Papua, 470 : Torres 
Straits, 94 . 
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Punjab : ■■ Po^^e■'^lOll by 95 

Piirari Delta. Papua. Pairama cereinoiiv. 
3b 1. 

<^>ue!iuell. IM. ail' I ( H. B. : £vei v-(Li\' 
Life ill the Xew Stnne. Bronze aiiu 

Earlv Iron Aye-; (,><' 3 -//•<■(('). 45. 

B 

E.. S. E. : (if Le Lanyaye. Inrruilue- 

tion linyiiistiquo a THi'toiie 27. 
li'.iiy'. Ilf. 46 

li'iLCs of E iiijlii ml nil']. 11 nhs. 36 . 

Fiiri'd Hiitoi'ij of Mdr. 88. 

Ed])a Xiu : a stone iinaye. H D. Beatley. 
71. 

Eay. Siilney IL : Languau' ' "f the 
Western Division ot Papua. 332. 
EeJ-crag hints , 49. 

EeiJ. E. W. and J. H .Mulliyan . Eelation 
of cranial capacity to iiitelliyence. 322. 
Eelation of Cranial (.'ajiacity to Intelli- 
gence, E. "W. Eeid and J H. Eulliyan. 
322. 

EelatioUblii]i '•y^teins ot the 3\'ai[UMi;(la 
and AVahenga Trib.-b. Xya-alaud. Mere- 
dith .Sanderson. 413. 

Eelatiuiiship terms : Australia. 424 • Fiji. 

the ut. riiie iiejihew. 4 : Pajai.i. ITc. 
Eeliyion and mayie ; uuce'ti)r-\vorshi[i. 
India. 60; and 'tone cin h-.. (iambi. i 
222: AbbUiii 1.37,110: Balkan ihsease 
reineilies, 82 : Bui'hi. 14- (.'.imeroons. 
3SS ; cateliiim th- 'un. 114: cave 
I'aintinn.'. 118 131 . < unib,.rl,iiid. 93 ; 
deitie; and oc nil ilC.iJob: i vi! .-Vi- Ibi!. 
ic.'tival of S.iu Zojaro. 65. Fyi. 4. 
pods ()/ 4/(0'no, 87 ; Jlopi biili, do dance. 
12 ; Indoncbia. 62 . X'aua. 130 ; Pai- 
rania cereniony, Papua, 3b 1 ; I’.ipuaii 
mask. 50 ; P.iou.ui tiee-revereni e. 41 : 
I'.ts.sag' of the Eed Sea, 96: l\i--over 
and initiation. 111. " Po'se.-sion bv 

Bhuts." Ihinj.d.n 95. .some Balkan 
taboos, 52 : Tim Cohh-a B'lm/h. 67 ; 
tvitdies and vampires in the Balkans, 
121 : .see aim Burial. Folklore. 
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Eescarch (.'omiiiittei.-. 4. 123. 4nit, 
E'-spiratorv ( hannel. nose as, '.I4 
Ehodic'ian skull and Koraua-. lib 14-". 
44ii’haid' .1 .V ,iiid ( '. Iv ( (nih ii ; the 
-Mealium 0 I Me.lUIIiy { , m-', ,rnl ). 68. 

Eilev. E, Baxter : Dorro head-hunters, 
18 ; Sago-iuakiny on the Flv Eiver. 91. 
Eio de .Janeiro, fishiiiy. 9. 

Eitchie, .J, E. and J : Fossil men (transla- 
tion of Les Homines Eos'iles) (,< d). 

128 

Elt'ets, W. H, 1! . the Lite : by J. L, 
Mvi'es. 14 : resolution of (.'ounril. 3. 
Eoek paintiuys ■ from the Centr.il Dis- 
trict. Papua. AA’. AI .Strong. 119 ; of the 
Kangeju Bushuieu. Tanyanyik.i Teiri- 
tory. F. J Bay.sh.iwi'. 92. 

Ei'dn im, Ci. . iMss.iui' of the Reil Sea. 96 ■ 
Passover and initiation. 96. 111. 

Eonian boats, oculi on. Set}. 

Eose, H. J. : the Festival of San Zopito, 

65. 

Eostro-carina'es , 32 ; Ipswich. 2b. 

Eotli. II. Liny • Amencaii (bnllwork 72 
Eussia, Xeolitliic ]«ittery . o’c Sehipenitz. 
Eutt'.T. (Jwui . British Xorth Borneo 
(iVi'n'i'.'cd). 28. 

s. 

S. F. : ii.iy. of Paheopathology and the 
Aiiti( 4 uity of Dl.-ease, 125: nc. '/the 
Evolution and Pmeress of Alaiikind, 47. 
S.. F. C. : ixr. of Army Anthropologr : 
AMI. XAh pr, I. History of the Aledical 
Depanment of the E.S Aiinv in the 
AA’orld W.ir, 5: ri c of a .Srudv of 
American Intcllnience, 115 . ici'. of 
the Ab-a'ureuieiit of Emotion. 101. 
Sacrifice; animal, (bunbii. 22*3; bv 
hurling fi-en tlm niiof (.V-sam , 110 . 
Sago-makiny era the Fly liiv.-r. E. B Edev. 
91. 

Saniiciso, (laniliia. .stone eiu les, 207. 
Sanaiia lanyiiayes. Papua, 3.34, 347. 
.'^aiiderson, Aleredith : Relationslip) 

systems of the AA'anyon.l.i and AVahenya 
Tribes. Xva~.d.and, fH 
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SanuLili-Job. <Taiiibia. sToiio 2 u'). 

Sanskrit k!ri''Li;) ternii, t3. 

Scandinavia : an lia-nLiny, 122. 

Selapcnitz ; a late Xi-uhthic 'taticai with 
painted pottcrv lu Eukewiiia. \ . Gordon 
Childa. 263. 

Schranel. Jo-epli ; ktinl,. enr rOriaiu'-d‘- 

r.-\e..- du Bliil!/.' I'll EnhclSi'- I /. a, . ,C( </ ) . 

15. 

Iil'n-ii J* J/a/, 25. 

Si.liinnan. (4. ; net*- •>'. Dual.;'. 120 

Sf’iik uia'k. I’apiia. 50. 

> 'i-Li!'’ r.il < . at 'I'lay < lilt. Ga-tleti m. 

lie. ’ v.'hii'.c Leslie Arinstmiii;. 123. 
Scrl'ia : ace Tl.rac- 
Serh? : ■" ' B.iikaii'. 

Serere=, AVc.st .Vfiica. 173 if. 

Sex ratiO', 97. 112. 

Sexual lelation? ; Kip'ikis (Kniyak oS ; 
Papua. ioS. 

Sctoii-Karr. H. W. : Prelii'tciic niaii in 
the Sinai Peiiin-ula. 123. 

Shetla-iia-iii; at Oaksey, 31. A. 3{urray ainl 
A. D. Passnw're, 86. 

Slu-ll-iiionnd : s" < hark inidah-n. 53 
Sheppard. T : tlw Discovery oi M.iyk- 
niose rt iiLains in Hornsea. K. h orks. 
102 ; the ilayleijiose hai]iooh-:. 48. 
Shetlaiiili-r.s. Notes on ('ana'lian. F •!. 
Parsoii'. 47-3. 

Shtriaa (winhi. Balkiiin 121. 

SiCllv. OCIlh oil boats. 3' Ilk 
Sierra Leoii'-. steatite figures, 109. 

Sinai : Stone .lee, 123. 

Skip'ea. llinr- froin 83 

Skull iiiea-u! ■ire nt' : ( i.iniei'itotrv. 

Phv.sical Anthropuloe V. 

Sky-.spiiir'. Tndonesia. 62. 

Slip-ware. X'eolirliir, 2iiS. 

Smith, \V. 3Vhatelv the ilea-urement of 
Kinoti' 'll ! /■' c/i n , it). 101 . 

Soap'Tone, S! < Steatite. 

Social oruaiiization of .\ustrahaii tribes. 

Notes on. I’t II. .V. B. Brown. 421. 
Socioloev ,\ustiuluin tribes. 121 ; Bal- 
kan taboo.s, 52 ; (taiueroori birth, 
marriage anil ileath Ceremonies. .338 ; 
■ uial org.inizutioii. India. 7‘.i ;. Fiji, the 


iitcnne nephew. 4 . Hopi butfalo danc . 
12; Pairama ci reniouv. I’ajma. 361; 
Kips'.kis 42. Nvasal.'iel, 1 is ■ oiihnL 
It, III htir. 127 ; the plaee or man and his 
1 uvironnient in tie- 'tudc' ot the social 
science.-'. 104; ■>: I- e/so Fo]kl"le, Pie- 

ligioii and 3Iagie 

South .Vtncd. craiuoloev ot vetlow -'kiiih' '1 
races. 1.32 

Spells against evil eye. Iij2. 16-3. 

S[ienee. Lewi'; Tlie (tods of ^lexic" 

(cei-ii '.•■.>/). 87. 

Staturi' and cranial (ap.niry. 322. 

Steatite ligurcs from iloyaniba Distiiet. 

Sierra Leone. W, .Addison. 109. 

Steels tor tire-in.iking. West .4ttiea. 85. 
Stone .Vee ; ,'ce ,\r( li.cologv. 3Iei>alitiis. 

Ne.alithic Age. Pahcolithic Age. 

Stoiie armlets in the (.4.ald < oast. A. W, 
(,'ardinall. 106. 

Stone circle.s in Gambia. Henry Barker. 173. 
Stone image. Easter I.. 71. 

Stone inijilenients ■ East Afnea. 43 ; 
3Ialta. 24. 27. 2S. 31. 38' Schipenitz. 
2''1 ; ])olished eelt. Tiav Cliff cave. 
I2''^; Sinai. 123; South .Vliica. 132: 
,se, also Flint Inpilement'. 

Stone Pieb.ef 111 (.irieco-Buiidhi't style 
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on a. T. .V. -lovce. 80. 

Sto’ie yokes from 3Iexico and Central 
Atuerica, S. K Lorhrop, 58. 

Stonework, Indonesia. 62. 

Srr.'.ndiooper.s, l-'ld. 

Striarion of Hint impii-nieiit' 216. 

Strong, W. 31. , Bock j'.iinring.' from th' 
C'-erral Distnrr, Papu.i. 119. 

StutVed human head' troiii Xh-w (iuinea. 

A. C Haddom 20 ( -le uKu 18. 19). 
Sub-crag flints, 51. 

Sun. catching the. A. 31. Hocait, 114. 

Sun. the seclusion of manlens fioin the 
light of the, in the Balkans, 61. 
Sun-worship and nr aalitlis. Africa, 193. 
Survivals of the u.se of oculi in 3Ioder!! 

Boats. Jamc.s Hnrnell, 2s9 ; .src oculi. 
Syracuse, oculi on boats. .3n6. 
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nf the Rjf/al Anthrojioloyicnl lustitut?. 7 

Year oi 
Ek-ction. 

1923 Chisliolm. ( ieoii'e 11. . Ksq.. 12 HtiUhead Road. Ediid:)ai-(jh. 

I'.ilT < holmley. Captain E. S.. -1 Kiiiq's Afiira,i Rifle.<i. Boadjo. Uiiaiido : Plao 
XeiiiO)'. Rilhiiytoii , Yorhs. 

L''74 Church. Sir IVilliam Selbv. Barr. K.C.B., M.D.. D.Sc.. E.K-Piv-ideiir E .C.l' . 

Y iind-'idc Place. Haljtfdd. Hd'i.'. 

192-> llappe. i\Iuiitai;u B,. B^cp. LL.B.. •> Old Jcii t-i/. E.C. 2. 

IIBI Clark. ^lajor .1. Cooper. Aonih Colha, . Ehiia. Y.B. 

Ut21 Clark. F. Le Gro<. F^p 

1911 Clark. IV. E. Le Gro.^. E'p.. F.E.C.S.. Eachuqj. Saran-uk. Bm'i'io. 

1913 Clarke.. Loui' C. G.. E?o.. Bochelca Etoasr. U/ia EEU. B . (§) 

1921 Clav. Richard 1'. E<(p. i\LlL<'.S.. L.R('.P.. ^lanor . Fm'ai'f. /ear 

SaJi--lta/-i/. 

1921 Cleve-N’andei'ki^te. ili^^ Florence de. 11 At. Mark'.- Road. Kdi-iciifdii . ll . lu. 
l'9.j Clodd. Edward. E'Cp. Strafford Hoasc. Aldibanjh. Safffik. 

1923 I'obh. MG' Mctoiia. L'i Holla ad .^tr-ct. Kc f'-ttHjtoi' n . 

1922 Codrington. E. Edwar.l. E'tp. GaimcrAxirii School. Phisa-ick. II. 1. 

1921 C'ol([uhoiin. JL. E'lp. 31.1*. (Loud). 1 Hollaial Villa Rond. 11. 11. 

1913 Coltart. Captain A. .H.. Hcathjidd Hoa-ic. Farcham. Han.t- : Jamia I a>lid 
Service Club, Charles Street. S'. IF. 1. 

] 9n7 ( olvile. E^'ue.■^t F.. E'lp. TJ/.e Residioirii. Port Herald. i\ ya-.-id i ud Proti ' toi"'i . 
Xi.ie 7’ II 1 ‘Tr-->^U Club. S.B . 

1921 Cook. Walter. Ei-q.. Iu3 Church Road. I'j.'jhr Xortcood. S.E. 19. 

1S95 Corner. Frank, Estp. M.E.C'.S.. Rui/cd Societie.ii Club. St. Jaiecs s Street. 

•vir. 1. (‘‘1 

1922 Crawford. (). G. S.. Esq.. B..\.. Ordnance Surviij Offici . South-am /itoe . 

1921 Craw.dixav. de Barri. Esq.. Rosejitld. SevLitoak-'. Kent. 

1921 Crequer. Vincent J.. E.sq.. P.O. Bee 10, Xehon. Xc'c Zealand. 

1913 Cro.^'. i\[i’.'. H. 

1921 Cros.'^lev. Fred 11.. Esep. 19 Shavinjton Avenue. Chester. 

1900 Crowfoot. J, V. .. E'Cp. M.A.. Khartovin, Sudan. 

1911 Criiick.'hank. J. G.. ILq.. Audit Dept.. British Gunina. 

1911 Czekanowski. Dr. Ian. S Dlufjosz Str.. E^cndn ry {Ijron). I^obnal. 

1S9.J Dalton. Ormonde Haddock. Esq.. F.S.A.. Curr. Mem. Soc. d Anthrop., 

Paris. British Masemn. Bloomshani. W.C. (**^) 

1922 Daniell. Mrs. Marv. 17 Oakirood Court. Kensinyton, IV. 11 

1S93 DaY-ies. Rev. Prof. T. IVitton. B.A. (Loud.). Idi.D. {Leipzig). Tli.D.. D.D. 

(Geneva). Bryn Haul. Banyor. Xorlh IVc/fe. (*i 
1922 Davies-Sliiel, L.. Esq.. 53 Xurth Road. Bonnie. Lines 



List tin Ftlb.nr^ 


S 

Vt-'ul L'l 
Kieclion. 

19oS JJciwkiii'. K. M.. E'i|.. M.A.. P/o D ‘In', l.l . ^nril, 

I>'i9 Dawkiii". Sir \\ . Iktvil. M.A.. L).Sc.. F.U.S.. F.S.A.. F.G.S.. Hondrai".’ i 

ot (Am ilii'iv aiai Palioontiiluirv in tlu‘ Univor'ity cf Manelioit r. P/'k.i- 
/;'•■/■? Ho i.i-j. FiiUoirfii !il. Mni'cln ^fer. (*^) 

Daw'nn. [Mi-^ Agne.'. M B E.. llo ]( "//''/»<(/' TtmK'. Li ^/hni-fn,,, 
i'<gLl Eeai'(jn. ErecErk-k. E'i|.. .S'fjik//,,. W'llu.r n . 

i92ii Deaii. E'lwai I jui' r Loch;,-. B'l-Rit'i PurJ:. H-.ninton IliH. M "‘•ih s- j:. 

1912 Derrw (.'apt L*. E.. kl.J!.. ( 'k.B.. It.A ^[.k.. Z7/' S'n'inj: Cf "b. Adthi/n 
Tr.k. : Tuif C’i'b. Ci'iiv 

1912i L>-'ai, Ran Ba’iunliir (TokinilkA.i H.. S’li-i. Ir’l n. 

Iy22 Dick, klajdi Y\ . F.. ./o.'.si ?•//!.> . L I'k Ilm ui' A, _ u. //>_//;• (, 

19ci7 Dixnii, A. F.. E-C|,. Sl.D.. Prcue-M i fi Aiiatniriy. Ti-in'fn ('lAkijt. D"hh,.. 

IkiE Di.xcin. Di'. R'llaii' i Ik. Pi'ofn''nr i,- YPauAvsy. Hu rvu nl V i '< . 

. r.S.A 

i92'.i Douniiuirk. klvr. Ai:ii'-> ( J., . A.. 51 llVyi TGE 'Stu YoiJ: C"<j. 

1909 Unriiaii. Rnv. S. S,. P.O. Boc li'Ci. B"bni:,i,jo. PJiodc-ibi ; Ike Pho.'i ' I! < . 
Bfac'.‘>''fithi. S. Afrbyt. (*~! 

j'.'l'' i.li'ibern. J. K.. E'<[.. i n Th'.' Po.^fn'it'tti'. S'lihin . / /,/ r, . 

1 ii09 Duck’, Mirth. \\’. L. H.. E-ij.. ki.A.. 31.1) >'.• ]J . Ji.'ii-- I'n!],./,. (A/ifb/ ■'* 

1921 Duulay. Finn. Cha'.. MoAtt. Ti.it>ijaii;/ilM Ti.n'iyif'i. B'i'> Afnci'. 
lyOiS Durham, kli-' 31. Editli. ik; t;h i,h, A Pyunl /i.^frad. A’. Tk. a 

19!'.) Iv't. ( D . E'u.. 3I.D,. A/. (. b ,r . M'di'f,, :' 

! '<95 F.lihcl'. .Vrrluir. E-ii . Si. M 'lihniK, Bui'ijli ih’ill,. 

!''2! E Is.iT. l!i.-\', -1. Hu'tuii. F.l’k.S. i 'imui Iiiliind .I/i'm/i/'. Kii.iiiJisicii. 11 t.-l 

b'lii'iiti. 

1922 I'kiucll. llcf. Allium H. lit I -'Hi'.-it. Bed/.,-. ALiilthni'n. yatjoU 

1911 Edward.s. Francis, Esq., tto.v IHqii -S.', JP','./7rfeo/!t’. 11'. 1. 

1909 Ikdvard'. Brig. -General W. F. k'.B.. (' M.G.. 1).S.<). X'lirobi. Keii'ja L''jb,i"‘. 
Eu-'il Aifiifij.i' Pivtci loniit 

L9n.5 EIki'l. Sir Chailes, K.F.Al G.. ('.Ik. 31. A . LLD., TP L /'■'n-iii/. llutrj K'n"/. 
1925 Eljihin'-tiiur Sir Houank < n J/'."/'-. G'/i. .</',■/, tp G'< , .31 Pr r! ' i < ib s,',,./ 

- Ilk 1, 

19)'9 Eiitwistle. Pctei. E<rj,. Dc-pnity G-ai.it'ir. Tic FiXt Publu: J/um a/,/, LiC(r}iOu 
1^91 Evau'. S:i Auhui' •!.. 31. A.. LI., 1).. L.ri.D.. F.LkS.. F.lkA . F.S.A. ; Prcl'-.-M i m 
I’rclu-'tdi'ic Archa-diiiL't m d'' UiiiV'-i-'ily ni U.xicid. Youlbniij. O.i'fvrd . 
1919 Evaii'. I.II.X.. E'lj.. IkA.. Pt /'lE Tiu^nnj, FtP raltd ilabiij Aloft-' A*i\) 

1915 Evaii', O'Wald H.. E-cp.. F.G.S.. F ''iJIfi- 49. Valporru-oj. Chib:. 

1915 Eva,n', 3Liior T. .1. Caxev. I.3I.S.. ip .. Gi'i ndh’ij. Gfoom ood Cn.. Boinhiiij . Indm 
TJij-tri-tddyn, BJ'tei-tiii Fe-'i'tnfui. A . 



of thi Rwml Ai'thropoloijicnl Iiistiliijt . 

Vtai at 
li^lection. 

Fcillaize. E. X.. E'lj.. B. A.. Secretary. Tiuc/kIcz. Chase L’oart Ganh-ns. Enfi-M 
lOOo Farncll, Lewis E.. E-q.. M.A.. Litt.E.. Vict-Cliancellor of the L'niver-itv ..I 
()xfoT<l. Ejcler Colhgr. O.ijm'd. 

EEI Faiqiuir'on. ALe\iui'':,-i. E^q.. L’jdin/ linage, fJ-j Bidjia'X Raad. .S.B 1. 

E'l 1 Faiilils. HeiiLY. E'q.. L.F.P ^ ^ Jo'i" • > / IE' ^hiiUxhi. Saiht-n 

]y21 Favell. Eleli.ll'l Vellio!;. E-q.. 3I.E.(_ .s . Ef /-htWe Sf. S.IJ., r 

let" Fe’k'iii Eailji'ii AVilhai;!. Esq.. .M.D.. F.H <.ES.. ]Yhii,, R i . 77< r.loC- Xaril . 

hs i: II- Zi i-lnrJ . 

j91( Fell, le‘\'. "L E.. a ■■'9/''’ f I'a 1 1 > t:ia l 'I 1 ^ afi\ f- I -I i>'l h 'iii'i . Ri -f III ■ Jta e 
1911 Feutoil. ( E'q . '.I Qi'.n Vaihiiia Sh-Iif. E.C. 4. 

1913 Fenton, Cant. E. C.. F.E.l .>.!.. Cianenra. Corbalhp Lmn ful. 

19U' Ftnwiek. X.. ILq.. .Si JJa,"-'. I, ■'ha,, Oci.ai'. 

192'2 F'ermi"on. (,'apt. H . S-oflt\f/ Rifli‘1'. I O Rii^f I ^ l\ h 1 1 I'll I " >11 . S'liiar 

1914 L'eiieii'a. Er. AiiaiUie .\.'ai'i4;i' iha <’ i-i.i. B'b ,>i. Lob'.'ii. 

19U2 Ferr..’’-. Earl, o-l r.V.'.,, k' -,1 . Ah /->.(/'//'■</.. I! . 6. 

1921 Field. Hemy, E^q.. }i'"i‘ji-ni->. HaV. Leo.i dcrGnrc. 

19in Finlay. E.. Em| . 41'!.. B.s,-. . L.nduM'. 4LE.l ’.'^. !..E ( E If, l ■ 

Dint . G/iiii'- >ffi . 

1921 Fleming, 41i.a.s Rachel 4Iaiy. 1 Manac l\rraci:. Abci'i/''"\'/lh 
I'.iiXS Flfure. H. J.. IiAq.. D..Sc.. Piofos.sor of CleogranlqYiin'.l Ant! inpuiogr. i n ’.'er'i ' 
College of A'ales. Hilhub'. Road. .lbi:i'>i.'f‘'''d''. Ast 

192H Foraii. 4Iajor 4V. E.. 17 Ford]>ool- A'.r/<ac. E'diini. 1! . 

1921 Fort. Ct. Seymour, Esq.. 11 Rad.r.or Placw Hydr Fihd: Sqi'ait. 11 . 2. 

1923 Fo.x. Ct'ril. IX'p. PIi.l).. P'.S.A.. Red (i>i!>ii .1/9^..-. i_'ii>,il>i >.'.h 
1919 Fra.^er, J. s.. E-q . 41. B . 121 (yi'ucr Road. A. I. 

is.s.'i Frazer. Sir Jame^ (.4.. i>.(. .1... l>i^.l>.. Litt.l).. /ao./;'e' . //-//' Rn'il. 49. X,. 

19i'7 Fi'eii'e-4[.iiieco. 4lis5 13.n’\.ra IV. i*") Ao. 4Ir'. B. A-itke'i. 

1910 Fulier. A. \V. F.. E.-q . 7 S f! >. 11 / 10 ii> 11 A. .S'. 7:. 2''. 

1992 FmTii’- 4\h K E-q.. 414. 41.]) . VCoY„,,A,-L P.i . C.S.J. 4-*; 

190] (l.iiiuiiiT. A. 11.. E- I . 9 l.’i/ , 7.’ 'll lloll -'id P'lih. II . 1 ' 

1'.'23 Gari.Uier. 4v . E-q. I’'! I'aih ('aila>,. B :> rH' .Lc'. .i.e- ■■ 

1910 C.irlitt. (.1. A.. E-i'.. ll'-bi 'fibJ. Sli, tii. 47 

l! * 1 1 tTarrad. B.tirc L.. It-q.. !...\. . Rj.>it'>i Rio-d. [[ . H'l it'''y''- a*, .'i ‘1 '' 

191". (J.lLli-tf. T. H.. K-q.. R'l'ji-l >••> I'l. . ('hdi. da, III '' .S'/. . i' .S.il . . R> - .1’/' 

( hd). .! 1 ’/. jjoi'd -S/ /'. J 11. I . . I .'-'>)! n ! a it St t^ f>i t a. i a. ■>> O' ' /^> .' d > _i M . 

Sfi'ildt; If nn -t! a -i. P < h / . Ro'i -fO n ff . 

1922 Carrod. 4li— Duiotlix' .V. K. I> ’i-b"i'/ Road. i}.iji>,d. 

1.8S1 lEu-'iju, .Jolm Ceoi’ue. E-o.. 41. J).. i-Viieiqn A-^^oc. Authiun. .Sue . Pai'!- 
Corr. 4Ieii;ber Ariturop. >i.e.. BeE ii. 4[u-co\v. Euu.e ; M'lcicute. L'-/_i's>' ■/ 
11 iiwJiJicbJ, Huiit.^. I.* ) 



1(1 List of the Felloii s 

Year of 
Election. 

1907 Gecldes. Et. Hon. A. Campbell. K.C.B.. M.D.. Ch.B.. Br.ti'h Amba^'aclor 
E.-ctrai'nliiiary and Plenipotentiarv. Wd-ihiogtou. 

1922 Clentley. Adele M.. 01 Ginit ('niiilii-rliiinl Phuc. H'. 1. 

1901 George. E. C. S.. Esq., C.I.E.. Buhij Mines. Biunnth. 

1907 Gibbon. A. E. M.. E^q.. Barri'-ter-at-Law. Doronheh Cluonhers. Calabar. 
S. A tgeria. 

1913 Gibson. Sir Herbert. Bella Vista. Cachari. F.C.S.. Bacnos Atns. 

1921 Giles, P.. Eeq.. D.Litt.. Eanaanacl College Loilge. Caathndgv. 

19ul Gladstone. E. .T.. E^p. M.D.. 22 Pegenfs ParJ: Terrace. AMI'. !.{*§) 

1920 Glenconner. Lord. 34 Queen Anne’s Grde. S'. IP. 

1921 Gomer.iall. E. E.. Esq.. M.Sc.. c u Claimant. Popplefcoi. Yoik.s. 

1922 Gordon. Capt. Douglas Hamilton. D.S.O.. 4 11 Sikh Pagt.. Alnncdnagar. Bombag. 
1905 Graliam. M . A.. E'q.. Bangkok. Siani : 35 South Eatoii Place. S'.Tl . 1. 

1923 Gray, 5Irs. H. A.. 9 illonghbg Road. Hanipsfiad . A. 11. 3, 

I't^SS Greatheed. William. E.■^q.. 07 Chancerg Lane. 11'. C. 2. 

1905 Green. F. W.. Eeq., M.A. 

1899 Griffith. F. Llewell^-n. E'q., 11 Xorhoin Gardens. Oxford. 

1921 Griggs, Hajor F. E.. Wigacll Grange. }yirks>corth. 

1913 Grini'dale. Harold B., E'q.. M.B.. F.E.C.S.. 3 Harleg Place. IP. 1. 

1921 Grimble. Arthur. E<q.. Ocean Island. Gilbert a>id Ellice LAands Colony. IPc.?/ 

Pneifi/.. 

19u5 Griet, C. J., E^q., H.A.. Sniallfield, near Horley. Surrey. 

1919 Greve. E. T. X., Esq.. The White House. LlnipsfiOd. Surrey : Brooks's Club. 

St. Jrtinc.s .s Street. S'. II . 1. 

192n (Ti'ubb, Alillrid B.. PAq., Sprmgbank Lcidae. La.s.'oradr. IM allothinn . 

1910 (druning. K. L.. E>q.. 18 Ru.s.ull Mansions. Great Rns^itt Street. IP.C. 1. 

1922 Guest. Wi.'S Edith Alary. Al.D., 76 Queen's Gah. .S'. IP. 7. 

1917 Gunnell. A. Alortiiner. Esq.. F.E.AIet.Soc.. Broomfield Park College. Xeu 
Southgufe. A'. 11. 

1.389 Haddon, Allred C.. E'.q.. ALA.. Se.D.. F.E.S.. APE. I. A.. Past Pueside-nj 
(1901-1903). Header ill Ethnology in the University of Cambridge, Assoc. 
Anthrop. .Soc. Paris ; Corr. Alem. Anthrop. .Soc.. Berlin, noreiice. Home 
and p'Otockholm. 3 C ranine r Road, Cambridge. {** ?) 

1905 Haddon. K. li.. B.A.. Di.slriet Coaitni.s.sioiar. Entebbe, Uganda. 

1922) Haffendeii. (apt. J. R. Wilson, c o Junior Army and Xary Club. Hor.se Guards 
Avenue. Whitehall. .S'. IP. 1. 

1920 Haigh. P. B., Es(j., I.C.S., Kanvar, X. Kanara, Bombay Pn.sidency. 

1911 Hamilton-Giierson, Sir Philip. 7 Palmer.ston Place. Edinburgh. 



Ilf the R'li/id AiithiiijKilmjical InMituU-. 11 

Year of 
Elee'eion. 

1921 Harmei. Eriie»t G., E^ij., Tetidah. E^mont Ruad. Suttoii. Sorri::]. 

1922 Harper, Elizabeth. T]ie ('otlnje. Sa.ith Xriri,ii//o/) hkh- B'mhnni. 

1902 Harrison. Alfreij 0,. E<r(.. Kilo Locust Street. Philudiljihio. (=•'; 

1911 Harri^trn. ( E''‘|.. Luit/tn Hoo.^t . Lof tii.i Rood. Hojjdiorfj. _\ , .). 

1904 Harrison. H, .“S.. E»q.. D.Se.. Editor. Ih HoruinMn M ose.ijii. FortS Hdl . S.L.: 

S Go jnesford Rood . Fori nt Hdl. S E. 23. {§) 

1S97 Haitland, E. S.. Esq.. LL.D.. F.S.A.. 1-3 Alrrnudra Rood, (tlooxioter. ) 

1921 Ha-'luek. Mrs. iMaruaret. c b Erdish Co)i.sol_ Sidoiucu. Greer. ; Ai ( 'oUni. . 

(.'>iiiibridi;i . 

192.'1 Hatoliell. (4. M.. E^q.. S o n '0 r 'fi t’’. . r/.i Lt.i r-e^-Solo.in. . 1 o n.jo ."jd..! T.rr.Uir.f, 
1902 Haviland. H. A.. E'.q.. M.D.. Xor/i'O,.?. Romper. Soi.oj:. 

lOtt.j Hay. Matthew. E-q.. 31. D . Pioio'^oi of iAreii'ic 31edic:i-o 27" F r > .e rstl;i. 
-Ibcrdteii 

Heapi'. ( .. E'q.. Ilojii IjH"-. i" r Sto.' i, jio, ! . 

1920 Heiiiiiiing. Aitluir G.. E^q.. F.I.A.. F.S.S.. Luth Booii.b i.'nr T.'i.bitdij.. 11 .IS. 
ISO-j Hickson. Pi'iif. S. ■].. D.Se.. F.E.S.. The Uni'xr.^/ti/. Monele-'t. . 

1909 Hitritins. H.. E'q.. 31. A.. R''o"dr;ii'. Tiej'i'."-. Xorth Vialc-s. 

1900 Hillburgh. 3V. L.. E<i.. 3I.A . Ph.D.. F.:^.A.. Hotel R. odn-or.li . Th. rh,.. Rio,., 

•S.ir. 7. (*i) 

1924 Hilton-iSinip'on. 3[i'. H'.-len J).. bO P.iil'ii,id Rood, (t.foid. 

199i.i H'lton-Siinpson. 3Iclville M .. Esq. I'Ml,*!..''.. Sole ILoo-. F".'. . •.i.’i,,. 

Kent : 13 Poiih'rd Rmrl, (Ji ford. ij;) 

1910 Hitchins, A, B., Es,|.. A.3L. D.Se . Pin!) . c M,..,cc Go. R. o.:,- Ld. . r, . 

D. i.iiJioiiit'oi . .3.1. 

192.') Hobli-v. ( \\.. l.'ij., ('.3[.(< . 1 hr ^'h'lh. Iliilh 1 o .r R.i.ol. R. ,,1 

1901) Ho. , lit. Capt .3. 31.. .1,. ’- 1,!, -If. ('ii/b,,.. 

1919 Hodcsun. G. •h.E'i.i..' " lin' Seiftor.ih \ ‘lo.^.d.o ...G R"-i..'i f/.o, 

St. .Ii'.irr' •' ■'sfrc.‘. .''.11 . 1. 

191,'! Hodgson. T. . lAq . ord A/f tddbi./. Plpinjo,,. 

1914 Ilolloboue, Henrv K. W.. E'.p. 19 T.is. 1 . 1:11 Ro.oK A. "'d s ji , q 

1913) Hooton. E. .3.. lAq.. I’il U . P..d>..d.f M.io 1 ( 1 ) 1 . II.,’, . ipl U r.i, . r -il ,/. G-o.dji 
-Hi-'.. CSJ 

iOl-j Hopkins. Esq.. F.ll.k S.. itl Gh ..'Iioli,. Rno"'. p..-' ( '(.,. id., 

1921 Hoplduson. Capt. E. li'.. Ed.rlu^tn re, GI’.i'O. r Rood. G.(„ib,-,,.',i , . 

1923 Hornblower. G. 1).. lAq.. G.B.K.. 1 Meod. 1 .,, 1 1; G,.!.i,,S Gr.,r. .3711'. !1. 

19111 Hornell. .lanie^. lAip. c o Mi^-is. TIoi.-.. < •<■.!. q- .s',.,/, p.i.t , t'lr. G. > ' 1. 

1920 Howar.l. 3Iiss D. 11.. Gronf.ir.b Limih 't Rood. W.itj.,,,!. 

1921 Howes. H. 3\.. E'q., B.A.. 2 F.(tiibrid.ie R-’O.t, \[,d,l.,,i. IS'- 

1915 Hu.lspeth, Cajit. 33'. H.. B..-3.. Gh<('.-t..,,-hfo. Yxi’ko.,.. Ghirr. 

1897 Hi'igel. Baron A. von. <'roJ* / 'of/o ,;, , Boi.'o,. R.,.(d. Giurbrid-j , . A 1 
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< ar of 
Election, 

1920 Hunt. IviL-haiO J.. Esq.. Mision L'huqaeua Einhaieaeivii. F.C.C'.X.. A/yLiift,iit. 
1912 Hunt. Waitiu’. K-'M.. -ll Eorilleij Foml. Shriithmii. F.W lii. 

11*23 Huntt-r. Erii Areliiliald J.. K'q.. Hnihhiinl Lujlii Iifiiotii/. y/i Knuf.^ Afnciin 

Hifii'. Boii'ho. 12 (ti'foiil J I i/'iiei , Kili'i 

L>9S Hiitciiinsuii. iiev. H. Xeville. H.A.. F.E.G.S.. F.G.S.. F.Z.S . 17 St. John's irood 
Pari;. FincJJeij Boad. AT.TF. S. 

1912 Hutchiii'on. AV.. E-q.. B.A.. F.E.G.> . F.Z.S.. 3-H30 Potimo^Ur Rutr. E.C. 4. 
11*13 Hutton. J. 11 . Esq.. C.I.E.. El'.S.. Kolrunn. Xai/a HdL. A.^.S'ini. Pndut. 

139tl Ile.s; Geoi'ue. E'q., c o Pahlie Libronj. Oftni':a. Canoihi. f'-i 

1921 Ingram?, AA'. H.. Esq.. Zanzibar : J itiSarr Anioi ara] Xai-i/ Clah, 

1923 Isaacs. AH?. Susan. 53 Hunter Stmt. IFF. 1. 

1921 Ives, C. St. .Tohn. Esq.. Muihr E.Aak. K'dbikaitiby. Xilutri Hills, S. Pidia. 
11*21 Iyer. L. K. Anantlia Krishna. Esq.. B.A . Calcntta Uai'.rr.niiji. Senate Hoi!i“ 
Calcutta. 

1912 Jacksun. H. Esq.. SatJa,, (_ iCil SsrCHC. Alalakal. Smbii,. 

1915 James. Eev. Edwin 0.. St. Ihorra.X Yiearrhjt. RtaJitaj. 

1919 Jeiiues,?, D.. Esq.. AI.A.. Victoria Memorial Mirscajii, Olloira. 

1921 Jervis. AA*. AA'., Esq.. The Uiiiei.rsiti/, Bristol. 

1916 Johnson. H. -T. T.. Q.il- Ha.rst. ruar Derby. 

11*23 .Johnston. Aim. Frances S.. 1*> We-^bd Coatm Ao nm . Eduthargh. 

1885 Johnston, Sir H. H.. G.C.AI.G.. K.C.B.. D.Se.. F.Z.S.. St. Johii'.^ Priory. Poli/yy 
Arandrl. (*1) 

11*22 .Tohnston. Tlionui' Baillh. E'<j.. AI.?,.. Ch.B.. Dean. M,d,eaJ Schmid. GiryS 
Hosoilal. London Bi'idtje. ,'''.E. 1. 

1923 .Johnstone, -lame-. Esq.. F.E.F.S,. AI.Il.. B.A.. Tad.-,, Hon. -a . King's Road. 
Rich inond . S.ll . 

1921 .Jones. C. Bryner. Esq.. C.B.E., AI.Sc.. F.H.A.S.. AAhlsh Secretary to Alinistry 
of Agriculture, 12 Laura Place. Abergstiv>ith. 

1914 .lone?. Alajor ID. Hedorr. AI.A.. B.Sc., c/o Rnr. Cavoti Maitin. Kclloe Vuaragr. 

CojIuk . ('o, Darhani ; Ld arahon (tfiiu. .Irrra. Gold, ('oast Colony. 

1921 .Jones, Erue't, Esq., AI.D.. 81 Harley Sturt, ID. 1. 

1910 .Jones. F. AA .. E-q.. ProfeS'Or of Anatomv. Thi V nirrr.sity. Adrlaidi . 

S. Aa.itralia. 

11*14 .Jones. H. Selton. E-q.. 10 I( ilfon Plan . .s'. II . 

1917 .Jone.s. Air-. (.1. ('. Wood. The Uiiiiya-.-ily, Adeinah'. S. AustraCa. 

1919 .Jons, F. (4.. E-iy 

lGt2 .Joyce, t'aqt. T. A.. O.B.E.. AI.A.. AAck- J htF.'iDExr. British Maseuan.. IV.C. (*^§1 
1907 .Judge, .Janie- J., Esq., 2 Apsleg Road, Ph/month 

1913 .Julian, Airs Hester, Redholme. Torquay. 
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Year cf 
Hlcction. 

I.'OC, Knidi. Sir A.. 31.1)., F.E.(..S.. LL.l) . F.R.S.. PA-T-Pru.-ir.iiXL (UiF'Al';; 

Trx< .-F residext (1!)22). (.'oii^-erv.itur ol tlir- 3 Iu'i-iliii. Rov.il ('ol]c'_r 

of Siu'E'‘on'- : 1 i Ai'birl Puri. ///'/A'j'o'f/. A. -1. (*^} 

KiOidlii k. T. J.)., F'll . I)i ,1" n nn !it of Pu fi-.h I I.l .(„',;(////(«. P,i-il'~h 

J///.'/ '//// . 

I'.ik.'i) Keir. A. A . F'i|.. J nf I’f-i/i. S-'^j Lnht^ t 'lti;. I'tnJ’. L A. 

!‘i'22 Kt-ii. Robert. E^q.. 31. A.. Ae^i.Aaiit Keeper of Ait jiid Etlinotriapliieal i)epaii 
inent. Pogid ScAtiAi Edn'bnnjh. ('■■) 

1911 Klian. S. S.. E'U.. JlcihccJ Colhge. L'icl,io>r. huJi" 

1911 Kidd; Lt.-('oi. A. E.. E.A.3L('., Fendia. ]] iJltni/i Sti'-,f. D -ndi.e. 

1921 Kirndg, Robeit H,. Eiq.. The School of Geograpl'ij. 10 Abcfcromh ■ ><, - / 
Liverpool. 

1911 Kittredge. T. B.. E'Cj.. U.S. Xav;/. Xoni! War Collci/' . Xi "-port. Phoc /■/ ',"/. 
V.S.A. 

1 691 lutts. Eurtiice Joliu. E'q.. D'.idleg Hatcl. Hove. (/•■'; 

1902 KIo^"*. Cecil B. E'^Ct . !■ Sttio.: imri , s. t"'. , x 

191-1 Knight. Lieut. -C'o], ( '. 3[or]ev. D.S.(), 

]6S1 Knoivle-. B’. J.. E.'Cp. Flrvtoii Place. Bollytuenn . Co. A.itvif. (* 

1915 Laidler, P. W., Esq., L.D.S., Garks, Xainivpiiihuii' I'a/,, P nn'i cti'. *S. - / ' ' 

L91S Lake. 31i■^^ Hdda A., Hidgc Hvuh-. C roach IL.ll. X. J, 

1911: Lamb, 3L'>' 31. Antonia, 212 Soath IG)/; Street. Plt'haleljA'H. P,_(in.. C.>..l. 
1920 Lander, Kathleen F.. G9 Albany Street, A’. IF. 1. 

1833 Law. 33'alter 3V.. Esq.. Scenboroagh, Xt >'■ Yorh. U.S A {*) 

1920 Lawford, H. E.. E'cp. o Bnchlnghurn Palace Ma S. II . I . 

ISS-j Lawrence, E.. E.^q.. St. Alba.n.i. Chalknell Gardens. ]Vc.stch'ff-on-Sea. (*i 

1921 Lawson. E. H.. Esq.. 31. D.. (.'.31., Ga,igr^. Brifi.Ai ('ola,,d)ia, f'.iunrhi. 

1922 Layard. .1. W.. lAq.. L<.i.<id(. Hi.rhiigfiirdbarg. IL ri^. 

19()4 Lemio.x. ]>.. E'li . 3I.[).. Paddihi Criiinn. Flu. Fif. ("d 

1922 Le.'trade, Ik Paul. lAq,. 31, .\.. 77 Thi,- .'<lrii/ Caiu Tuirn. S .iith Afr'in 
1909 Leveson. H. (L A.. E-q.. 3I.R..3..S., F.R.CkS., Fn^t India U n'tvd S(/Vt<. f '• a. 

St. JaiiirC,'. Sip':i,\. N.IF. ; 2 Fda-ardex Platt, Ken.^iiajtnn Pu nt. IF. .s. 
1921 Leveson. 3V. E . Esq . 10 ,S7 Coart. Bad-iaghain Gat, . .s'. IF. 1. 

J''22 Jdve=ey. R.'v. H.-rlr-ir. B .3.. L.Th.. !F- .v,-, , .q Wnit,,,-. i 

1920 Lloyd; 3Ii'. ( '. 3L; 19 Tharla'V P"aJ. Ht.-aii.kiad. Ak IF. 

1920 Llovd. Bertram, Esq , -,3 Parl-hdl Pond, Hampstead, A'. IF. 3. 

1919 Llc>\ d. (a. 1., J'jMj.. l.( .S., ( o pa'.f ttta t . .'^J. dtnta/. .I''://,- .' llua..^ 

Mataiilay pijuil. Bath. 

1914 Loe, Barcu Allred de. Curator ot Bepartiuent of Prelu'torie Aunquitie,-., 
Alu.see.s Poijaaj: du Cinganiiftnalrc, Bra.i.sels. Belgia,,,. 
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Lid <>J the Fellows 

Year of 
Election. 

1918 L(jng. Eicliard C. E.. E'q.. Porto rlington, Ireland. 

1893 Loii^inaii. Charles Jaiiio^. E-ii-. M.A., 27 Xorfolk Fqiunr. U'. 2. (’•') 

192u Loiigiiian, H. A.. E->(|.. Director. Queeiislaticl Mu'Ciim. Bri'honi . An-itrahv . 

1921 Lothrop. S. K., Esq.. 114 Bfocon Sirict. Boston. Mos^ . I'.S.J. 

1923 Low. Alexander. Esq.. Tin Unirtrsiti!. Ah,_rdiK_ii. 

1915 Lynn-Tlioinas. Sir J.. Iv.B.E.. (’.41.(4.. ('.B.. Llii'ijnihji , 1 ^ Lh.Airiid. ('ordiiiii ndf 1 ■ 

1920 Lyons. A. P.. Esq.. Dura. Pnpw!. rio Pm! florid!'! 

191t< Lvttle. Capt. V... Liorei'ii'jiit. ('// fou. Lhina. 

192(i 4Iacalister. Eobert A. S.. Esq.. Protessor of i.'eltic Avoliieolosy. Uuiveisitv 
(.V'llege. Datliii. 18 Moont Eden Rood, Doe n,jh rook, Dublin. 
lOt'l 4Iaee.. A . E'q . 14 IDll Rood. St. J'diii .< B ocd. A ,]( . 8. 

1913 Ma.cl.Ireoor, (4. La-id. E'q.. I.( ^.. c o (.irtudloij A i'o . .51 porh.o,iii ' 

Sf.od. .s'.ir. 1 . 

1919 Ma( (.Ireorir. E. E. 1.. Esq.. 9)11 Bodie Moll. I ni.ri.iOifq uf Ao.'o Do.iiO'. Suit, 

Dhi Indifum. I .S'..i. 

1918 MacHitga. Lt.-Col. E. J.. 141 Kti'g'.i Aotnut, Ciofliotn Park. >8'. TV. 4. 

1S99 IMaelver. (.‘apt. David Ear..!all-. 41. l>.Sc.. F.S.A.. F.E.(4.S.. c 1 .' Bruu.,. 
SJu.ih u cb L'o.. 123 PoV Moll. »8'.ir. 1. 

I.t2ii 41arkav. d. B. I.. lAq.. 1 o /’/a .''ii:r‘'i',i!i. Roduiio. Sorihim Pru,t,u>' 

4 /'/* rut , 

1921 4Iackav, R. F.. Esq.. Ghncrutlti. i' . Obo,'. elrq-j'it. S.B. : IG.j Broad nvi;. .4 o' 

York f'ifij. 

191'i dlac-ko.ito-!). .J. S , E'q.. 4LD.. 2 Pluii .% Lot r. Hiim pstu'd . -4’. If. 3. 

19'ts 41 i(:-4Lf!iai‘l. fl. A.. D S.<>.. a it 1 'ivd S.-rvatai >•. Khurtoiiin, Sud.'e (*^1 
Iss', Mai/Ritchie. D.ivid. FLq . ]-'.S..V. Scot . 1 .1 r- kib'-Jd Phu,-. Eihnhurgh. (*) 

1922 4Iaine. ( reorsio I-’.. E'q.. I loo'i rjii hi . / Rood. E. 

1911 41ali:olm. (.'.ai't. L. W. (4.. Brido^ Mo.'- •• 0 .. i Art (jolltr;/. tjon ,,'.^ Rooii. Brid' '. 

bssi 31 IP, E, n,. E'lp. < '.I.E.. >!. H'h ,, .s. Pr, s/o„ Perk. Broihton. 

1913 41 inn. F. Vv .. E'lp. D roi't..,-. s Job. .s'. .Jo,,.- s .v Si, ■■eel, S'.B . 1. 

1921 4Iann. Luilovie 4[(. J.rllan. IV'O.. 1 11 Si. 1 iminl Stre'l. Glo'gow. 

IsOi') 4L,i'ott E. E . Esq.. 4L.4.. D.-''. .. Ibsidi'r in Authropoioe}' 'U the Uinvei'iry o! 
( rxionl, E.O' ! r (do!! or. OiJord. 

1920 4Iaiie'. Ldsvard ile. E'q.. I'La M > 'itjo-iriu (t/o'V. 11. 2. 

1921 4Iai'!!i. (t,. F.'q.. ]\ ]' ilro'o toffr sV/o'o/, ftlo'. 

19ii5 -M-'i'ii'ii. 1 ; If. E'li . 41. D . 12 Xorth T-.roc . Adijo.ob-. So-iih .\ -i.'t rol o' . 

192:’) 4Iartin. ('a[jV. .Jolin ( 'rawfurd. 4l,('.. Ro'i'tl toir'>'l"d Rijh Lo ,tilou-io.-. If /'. 

Ii'ilto. ('9 

1920 Maitindell. Capt. E. \\4. 41. A.. Dhthtoii. A.d-j' rd, Middlesra. 

1921 4Iartvn. Charles D.. Esq.. Jc.isdton. Brdi.Ai Xorth Borneo. 
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Ilf the Bo'i'd Aiithrojjoloyical Inslllate. 

\ear of 
Election. 

1923 A. B.. Esq.. ^Imishi. Borthefn Procmcc'. Xigei'ui. 

1891 ALuulslay, A. ?.. Esq.. M.A.. D.Sc.. F.S.A., F.R.G.S ., 1 A\st I’re.'Idhxt 
(1911-12). Moiiieij Cross, Henford. {*^§' 

1912 Maxwell. J. Esq., (.'olonial Secretarv. Accra. Goh! Coa^f. 

1920 Maynard. Guy, E^q., The Xafarrd Hi.storj Museum, High Street. Ipswich. 

1911 McConnell, R. E.. Esq.. B.A.. 51.1).. FManda 5Iedical Service. Arua, ^^’cst Xdi. 
Uijatida. 

1920 51cllwraith. T. F.. E^q.. Ii9 l)al,r Street. Hiitadtoe. t tafa /'m. t 'll iHiihf ^ 

1923 ilcLean. 5Ii'.s Editli H.. 3.3 Ten a g'toii Street. Leice\ler. 

1913 5IcLean, \V., E^q.. 51. B.. Seaforth Sanatorium . Cunoa Bridge. Ttoss-shiix. 

1915 5Ieaus. P. A.. Esq.. Blaefom. Stnclbridge. Massachusetts. U.S.A. 

1915 5Ieclilins. 5V. H.. Es(j.. (.’heltei'ha,ii Road. Chestnut Hill. Philadelphia. Pa. 

1920 5lL-ek, Cliarles Kingsley, E^q.. B.A.. Litthheaih. Ihedhiad. .sii,-r,i/. 

1904 5Iellan(i, Frank H.. Es<-|.. Brohen Hdl. eta ('ape Iiucu. Seertlaru Phodes>a. 

1908 5Ierivale. Retinal'!. Esq.. 2t)S St. James's Court. Backimjhaiu (date. S IF. 1. 

1877 51e"er. A. B., Esq., 51. D.. Iii';|.iector-(.l(nieiv.l of Hosyital,'- aiul Fleet. Kinelune, 
Carlisle Road. EastlMurne. (*'^1 

1914 51igeod. F. 51 . II.. E'C[.. P eirthcofe. ( 'hn-'lchar'. h Pemd. ]\ orthtmj . 

1919 5[ills. J. P.. Escj.. I.C.S.. c o Kiug. Hamdtau ct- ('ll.. 1 ct’ 5. Koda Ghat Strut. 

Calcntta. 

1910 5Iilne, 5Irs. 51. L.. c o Mcssr.<. T. AJ. W'.Bail'/. (.'auiilg Baddimp. Dunhlaue. X.B. 

1920 5Iinilhain. 5V. F.. Esq.. Bailc>i Homir. Thorne, near Doncaster : Surcei/ Dijit.. 

Kaduna. X. Xigeria. 

1923 llitchell-Hedges. Frederick A.. E'q.. Sandbanks. Parkstonc. Dorset. 

1921 5Iitra. P.. Esq.. 110 Raja Piijendralata Mdru's Road. Behgh.ata, Calcutta. 

1914 51(jir. J. Reid. E''(|.. One Hon.sc. IB nh g Re>ud. I/i.sirnh. 

1919 5LniL'kton, Capt. C. A. 5V.. 12 The Bewh. Widmcr. 

1919 51ond, R. L., Esq., J.P.. Combe Bank, Sundridge. near SevenoaJes. Kent. 

1923 5Iorant. G. 51.. Esq.. 44. Pollards Hdl Xcirth. Xorburg. SMI . IR. 

1921 5IoiTis, George. Esq.. Bath Club. 34 Dorer Street. IF. 1. 

1921 5[oses. .Samuel T.. Fsq.. 51.A.. F.Z.S.. Director 5lariiie Biological Station, 
IFcsY Hdl P.(J.. Malabar. S. India. 

1915 5Ios^, 5Ii.ss Rosalind L. B. Hujhfuld Park, (hfrad. 

1920 5Iltmford. Capt. P. S.. Old Ci.llinie, Blo.rhani, luur Bunln'iil. (J.inn. 

1908 5Iiuiro, X. Gordon. E-ij.. 51. D.. 147 Bluff. Ynknhuinu . 

192.) 5Iiirpliy. J. H. Blackwood. Is^q.. .Issmtanf Di-if ra f ( ’lunim ssami r . Kitui. f I.U'i.- 
bani. Kenija Colonij. 

191 1 5Iurpli_v. 5 [!s' 51ar<:aivt ('.. 51.!>.. Lada Hurdnuii Midicd CuUiiji . Delhi. 

1911 5Iui'ray, (4. \\ . \5 ., E-q.. Suie, g Dept . (Itza. Mud’! "'. hiiuiU. 

1923 5Iurray, J. H. P.. Esq.. Port Moresbg, Papua. 

1910 5Iurray, 5Ii-'- 5Iart:arer A.. Vniei rsitg Coll< !;> . (;,.,. m Si.oit. IF.C. i. !*;§) 


VOL. I. III. 


M 
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List of the Fellous 


year of 
Liection. 

1905 Mangrove. J.. M.D., Bute Prufes^or of Aiiatoiuy. Ticc Umveriil>] . 

St A^tidi'to's. .Ij. 

li'^Ot) Myers. Col. C. S.. M.A.. M.D.. liooin 309. :ig9 Ilujli Holborn, (1 .C. 

19uy Mvei'j, Henry. E:;q.. Ebbishna Luihjc. Downs Afennc. Ejisom. Sinieij. 

1893 Myres. J. L., Esq.. M.A., E.S.A., F.R.G.S.. Vice-President. Wykeham Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History in tlie University of Oxforil. Corr. Member 
Antlirop. Soc. Paris. 101 Baiibar;i RoitJ. Oxford. 
iyn:j Mvre-; Mi>' J. 1... ( n Pi'f ssnr J. L. M/jn.-. lul Bonbnnj Rood. Oxford. {*) 

1920 Neill. Robert. E.^q.. M.C.. Ttthira. Port Morahij, Pupvn. 

1921 Nell, Anlrea,«. Esq.. M.R.C..8.. Victoria .!/• inorud Epc HospitaK Colombo. Ccplon. 
1921 NewbeiTv, Peicy E., E-^q., O.B.E.. M.A.. Oldbiir-i Plac:.. hihtham. End. (*'§) 
1921 Newbold. Douglas. INq.. Indnrl ij ■ Ea.it Grindead. Sosin . 

191.3 Newliall. D. Y.. E-q.. 16 Ea^t 1 ith Siriil. Xi.w York ('ittj. 

1898 Newton. Wm. 31., INq.. Saonnxrhdl Co'lorio. Doitf o'd. Kud. (‘ i 

1919 Nicbolls. 31ajur T. B., c o Mc.i.iix. Holt and Co.. 3 WhitchaU Place. S TP. 1. 

1910 Noel. 3Ii'' E’..-;lie. F.. 37 Ji Coart. Tl . 2. 

1918 Norman. Walter Henry. Esq.. Wltlcp. Saluhnr'j AamM. Cheam. Sarrej. 

1921 Norton. Rev. X . A.. 31. A . B.Litt. (l.lxon). PiY>t. tif Bantu. Univer.sitv of Cape 
Town. P.O. Bo.i .591. (.'ajn 2 own. 

1913 Nuttall, T. E.. Es't.. 31. D.. F.D.S.. .J.P.. Middleton. Hancoat, Accringto)t. 

1920 O'Donnell, 8. P., Esq., LC.>8., Delhi. India. 

19 uf', Oke. Alfred 3Villiani. E.sq., B.A., LL.3L, F.S.A . F.G.8.. F.L.S., 32 Denmark. 
Vilkii, Hove. (*) 

1905 Oldman. \V. 0., E''(p, 77 Brixion 2DII. 8.11’. 2. 

1909 Page, John tVilliain. Esq., 11 Ghnhar.d Ri,ad. Mamaunead. Plymouth. 

1906 Palmer. Herbert Richmond. E-q., B.A.. LL.B., C.3I.G., F.R.G.S.. Barrister- 

at-Law. Kirkb ‘1 Lrm.ixhd':. Wt.itinorland ; Zamjiru. Xorthern Xtjeria. {^) 

1921 Palmer. L. 8.. Esq.. D.8f.. Colhf/c oj Technologip Manrhater. 

1919 I’.iu.k'hMt. Iv. 31.. E'<|.. M. -1. O. C-dtii/r. Aliijorh. S. Dah". 

1919 Pape. Cajjt. A. G.. A) E orthiunbirland Strut. Edinburgh. 

1921 Parker. Wm. Ru-hton. Esq.. 31.A.. 3I.D. (Cantab.), F.Z.S., F.L.8., Rt-jr/d 
P'.hiCr Ilotfd. P icrml dig Circu.s. 11 . 1, 

1906 Parkyn, E A., Esq.. 31. .3... i;3 Purkhdl Road, Hunip.dcad. A". IF. 3. 

1901 Parsons, F. G., Esq., F.R.C.8.. Profe.s.sor of Anatomy, Emiver.-ity i f L-.ndon ; 

Si. Thontas'.s Hospital, S.E. 1. (*§) 

1913 Pa'sn.ore, A. D., E-q.. Wood Street. Swindon, 11 dts. 

1909 Patten, 0. J., Esq., 31. A.. 31.D., Sc.D., Proies.sor of Anaton.y. The University, 
Shcjfii Id. 



of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 17 

Vear of 
Election. 

1923 Paul. Aery Rev. David. D.D.. LL.D.. -33 Founfatnhall Road. Ed inhu rfjh. 

I9u7 Pealjeily. Dr. ( liaile.'. Pealj<jdy yiusemn. Ilanual L'nirersity. Cauihridge, Mass., 
U .S'. J. 

191.^ Peake. A. £.. AI.E.C..'S.. L.R.C.P.. Arnold CorsJnun. Wilts. 

1911 Peake. H. .J. E.. Esq.. F.S.A.. Vice-Presidext. Wtsthrool House. Xen-hary. 

Btrl.<. (»§). 

I9|ti Peake. . B.. E-q.. 29,^ Fh/rtda .li'rnm. \ on ilijstoa'ii . (.Aim. I .S..1. 
k'li.q P.Mi'Oil. Karl. E^q.. E.R S . Proier-'iir of Applied Alatlien.atic.'. L'niccrsily 
Colli '(e. London : i 11 rll Rond. ILi in ji-'fiad . A .11 . 3. (*^) 

192ei Pear.son. Ladv Keville. 24 (.'nmbi rlnnd Terrace. Regent's Pork. AMT. 1. 

1902 Peeie. ALtjor IV. C., 20 Dogpole. Mircirshunj. 

1920 Penzer. X. AI.. E.^q.. Clifton HiU. -St. .John s 11 eiod. A .11 . s. 

1924 Beiraai, Cliaile' FL. E^q., AI.D . 33 Bio-n.hi-n Roil. B 'dfird. 

1900 Petiae, Sir W. AI. Eliii.ieiv. D.O'.J... LJ..D.. E.R.S.. E.B.A,, Ed^^ald- Profe.-.M)r 

of EirypToloyv. Unirerslfy IJoUeyr. Goner Street. 11 !. (•^S) 

1917 Phdipp^, Cajn. J. E.. E.Litt.. Al.O'.,. E.R.O.S., Entebbe. Vyanda. Army A Xory 
Club. Poll Mall. ,S'.ir. 1. 

192.3 Piiiilips. David Al.. E.'q.. 10 Ring > Gordmi. II e>t End Lam. Ham pstend , A . II . 3. 
1914 Piullip.',. Rev. E. A.. AI.A.. The Vn;orog. . Lon i r Bo^ddon. Riodiny. 

1910 Philli[)'. J. (.Ta^treli. E'Cp. 19 Innieriol Bqoore. (Jhelti nhom. 

1916 Phillipson. Rev. .1. H . The Yi.n-^. Vietorie! Road. To.inmorth. Staffs. 

1921 PhillpoTT.s. Alis' Bertlia S.. Girton Collrgi . (.’oinbridye. 

1922) Pi'liari'ifi. K. Rain.i. E.'Cp. AL.\.. Priiieipal. .S’li'./.rit Colhge. Tr.njioo,. lom. 
Coilin' Sloli , S. [niho. 

1922 Fllt-RiVer-.. (llpt. (leoroi,. H.. Gm'i m mcnt Hoimr. Ml IboO rm . 

191.) Poi'oek. R. 1.. E'q.. F.H.S,. 7 Taiiton .'slnet. Blooindniry. II .(' . 1 

1912 Pu'iiaii'kv. Siyuor Attliur. Lo Morelislras^i 14. Choilottenbonf. Bulcn. 

1919 Prideaux. U. S.. Esq., Ei oi.ny -.n. D nehr.'ti r. 

1923 Proost. H.. E'q. Bom/'ir H’lO 1 , 1 .s Toriiio/ton .'synir: . 11.^'. I, 

1907 Peeiadr. \\ . P.. E'q.. A.L S.. Biitmli JI 0.^1 .no {Sotorol IT^loi'/j. CiohlHell 
Rood. .s', ir. 7. 

190 1 qiuiek. A. S., E'lp. Hax. I.ot'X'K:. 123 Lo iijl'borooijh pork. .s.lE. 9. 
lOil) (^10-091. All''. A. Hino'toli. AL.V . s GiOntiJnper Rennl. ( Ombridai. {'•') 

1900 RadeliltV-Bi'ov u. A. R E'q.. AI.A.. i’iote'>o" of Social AutUropologv. rniver- 
bity of Cajie Town. P.O. Bor .391. (.'ape To'.en. 

1921 Raglan, Baron, 41 .St. (Ico/v/iA Rood. N. IT. 1. 

1921 Ramsden. John St. AL. Esq.. BnG'r'idi. Gurard's Cro.ss, Biicks. 

Igiiq Ransom. Edw.ii. E'<p, F.R.C.B.. 21 A'l bornhoni Rood. Bedford, f ] 
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LiM of the FeUoirs 


Y ear of 
Election. 

1907 Eattray, Capt. R. S.. Munijiomi, Asluniti, E'. Africa. (* ) 

189(1 Ray. Sidney H.. EMp. M.A.. I’lS Balfour Road. Ilford. (•;§) 

1903 Read. Carvetli Esq.. M.A.. Emeritus Professor of Philo.'opliy anil Coniparanve 
Psyeliologv. P’niversitv of London ; Woodlaiic. Binr'iiH;hin,i Rond. Soltlod! 
Warwichshire. (**") 

187-j Read. Sir C'. Hercules. Hon. LL.D.. E.S.A.. F.B.A.. P.^.-t-Preside^t (i,s99- 
1901). (1917-1919), Keeper of Briti.sli and "Mediaeval Antiqiiitie.-^ and 
Ethnography. British Museum ; 0 Palaer (InrdoK Termer. Krih'<lt>i/ini, . 

ir. 8. (s«) 

1922 Reddi. D. Sadasiva. Esq,. Bmiiaf ud. Lahhemhh-jpdt Pod. L uddapaJi JJidrirt. 
S. India. 

l'(SG Reid. Robert William. Esip. M.D., Professor of Anatomy in the University of 
Aberdeen, 37 Albijn Place. Aberdeen. (^§) 

1913 Richards. J. F.. Esq., M.A.. I.C.S.. E.R.A.S. ; c <> Hcs.s/'.v Bin.uj and Cu., 
Madras. South India. 

1911: Richardson, Hubert X. B.. E-q.. B.A.. F.C.8.. 10 Merchi-dou Aecur. 
Edinburgh. 

1901 Ridgeway, Sir W.. M.A.. Sc.D.. F.B.A., Hon. J.L.D.. Hon. Litt.l).. Pasi- 

PuESiDEXT (1908-1(1). Disney Profc'Sor of Archaeolouv and Breretoii 
Reader in Clas'ics in the University of Cambridge. Hon. Member 
Authrop. Soc. Brussels, Hon. Member Deutsche Ge.sellschaft liir Anthro- 
])ologie ; Cuius College, Cambridge ; Fen Ddton. Cambridge. (*^§1 
1893 Rigg- Herbert. E'q.. M.A.. K.<'.. .T.P.. F.S Wullhurd Mamir. Crurfdd. 
Horsham . 

1920 Ritchie, .1. Esq.. The Mu.^rum, Perth. 

1920 Ritchie. M'. "W.. Esq., Postal Commi.ssioner. Hurbm. A’. China. 

1918 Robarts. Xathaniel E.. E^q.. 23 Oliee Groce. South Nonroud. S.E. '2b. 

1922 Roberts. K. Stanley. Esq.. Rogal Sodetii s (.'luh. St. Jumes'.s Street. S'. IF. 1. 

1902 Robui'on, H. R'-q.. Silangor Stale Museum. Kuala Luinjun. Fid(iali.d 

Mulaij States. (‘ ) 

1922 Roed. C. F.. Esq.. B.Sc.. iJurlstone Manor Prirali Hotel, t.'hampum Hdl. S.E. 5. 
1920 Rogers. Frank H., Esq.. B.A., 19 H(de Road, .llfnnrham .■ e o The Srerrta riat . 
Entebbe, Lfjunda. 

1924 Roheim, Dr. Gera. TV Hermimi uf .J.fA, Budapist. 

1912 Ro^coe. Rev. .].. Oenujion Rertorg, Watton. iSorJolh. 

1901 Rose. H. A.. Esq., Milton House, La Haule. .ler.seg. t.'hun. Is. (• ) 

1911 Rose, H. J.. Esq.. M.A.. Professor of Latin. I’uinrsitg t.'ollege of lU/lcs. Ahei'j- 
stivyth. 

1882 Roth, Henry Ling. E^q.. 9-3 Waterloo Crtsu nl. Halifax. (*i) 

1904 Routledge, M. Scirresbv.lEsq.. M.A.. 1 Hgdt Purl Gunb ns. W. 2. (• ) 



of tht' Rot/iil Aiifhi-iipolor/ical Lisfifnir. ]'.* 

Year of 
Election. 

1923 R(jxt)v. Prof. Perc v 31., School of ircoyiuphij. 10 Abiixi'o'inhii Squutx. Litx cpool . 

1923 Rutlierford. Barlnira Y.. Mciidnirbank. ForfiOM’. Ro^s-.<hin . 

1922 Eutter. ^Lijoi K. Owen. WiiHlsfichl <'roff. Suffolk. 

199-j Salauian. 1 .. E-^.. Tabtfouijh Lodyc. Roadwater. Somergct. 

1919 Salaman. M. H.. E^q.. ]Yadlinyton. Lodgi/'orth, Su.ggej:. 

1921 Salaman, Eedclifl'e Y'.. Esq.. Hohiesinll, Barley, Royston, Herlx. 

1924 Samuel', Ru})ert C., E.-<q., M.M., e 'o Smith, McKenzie d- Co.. Moudri-yi. B.E.A. 
1919 Sander.sou. Cl. M.. Esq.. 5I.R.C.S.. c o P.M.O.. Zomha. Xya.galand ; Brorbounie, 

Park.ifonc. Dor.icf. 

Sarawak. H.H. the Dowager Ranee of. Grey Friarg. Ascot. 
l.''7d Sayce. Rev. A. H.. 31. A.. LL.D., Professor of Assyriology in the University of 
D.vfoid. Qaecn'g CoIIrye. Oxford. (**^) 

1921 Sayce. R. Urwick. Esq.. Xatnl Frni'ersity Colleye. Pictermarttzbury. iSahd. 
1921 Schwartz. John. E.sq.. Broomicood. Sevowaks. Kent. 

1921 Scott. G. C.. Esq., B.A.. S.P.S.. El Fag/nr. Sudan. 

1922 Seagar, E. B.. Esq., c o Barmy Bros. <£• Co.. Ltd.. 8 Bighopy/ati . E.C. 2. (’9 

1923 Selby. Jlajor H. J.. 29 Cavendish Avtnue. Gdlint/haoi. K' nf. 

1923 Seligman. Mrs. B. Z.. t'oart Ijyg. Toot Baldon. O.ifo-d 

I9ti0 Seligman, Charles (C. Es(|.. IM.D.. F.R.S.. Preside.vt (1923). Professor of 
Ethnology. University of London, Court Leys. Toot Baldon. Oxford. (* 

1924 SennetT, Richard H.. E.sq.. F.G.S., .j8 Fitzjaces A>'t’,ruc, U". 14. 

I'SS.j S.eton-Karr. H. M'.. Esq.. St. Paid's Mansions. Hamtnersindh. f* ) 

1‘tns Shakespear. Col. .1. ( .i\r.(C. C.l.E D.S.O,. HI t’hri Court. Mmda Vtdi. 
W. 9, (• ) 

1923 Sliejipard. T.. K'(|.. i\I.S( .. 1 In Mann. ip(d Mast am. lEdi. 

1920 Shorthose. Jlajor \\'. T.. Xaval and Military Club. 94 Piccadilly. Tf. 1. 

1.S98 Shriib'^all. Frank Charles. Esq., M.,\,. JI.D.. Tre.vsurer. lo Well Walk. Hamp- 

stead. A. 11'. 2. (.=■■• ) 

1923 Sluiffrev. Paul. Esq.. Thonaote. Edychdl Roatl. Ealmy. II . Ui. 

1919 Simmons. (1. Alan. lAij.. Jl.H.C.S., L.R.C.P.. Etlyeaanbc. Aialiar'j. Birks. 

1922 Simpson. Rev. A. CU. Banks Ternwe, Appleby. Wistmordand . 

1921 Singer, Chas.. Esq.. M.U.. o Xorth Grove, Highgate Ytllage. X. 0. 

19(d Skeat. AV. AV.. Esq.. AL.A.. 17 t'ooathc Road. Croydtm. 

1922 Skrim.shire. Ernest H. Al.. U'q.. 1 High Street. Hiyhynte 1 illtniv. .A . <i, 

1922 Skurray. Aliss Frames Clare. Sammi rfii hi. .Uanydon . Btrk'. 

19|.s .Sniallwoo.l. G. AA',, Esq., Stlwood. St. A'tsteU. Corna-idl. 

1909 Smith. Rev. E. A\ .. Enstone. Barivood Park Rotid. Yalttat -On-Th lines. 

1907 Smith, Col. AA . Ramsay, D.Sc.. AI.D., C.AI.. F.R.S. (E lin.). Permanent Head. 
Health Department. Belair. South Australia. 



•20 List of the Fellon-.-i 

Year of 
Election. 

1905 Sniiirtlitvaite. T. E.. E^q., 134 ilortinier Rond. Kcn.-^al Ri.^c. .Y.Tf. 10. 

1910 Sollas. W. J., E<(|., M.A., Sc.D.. LL.D . F.ll.S.. ProtV-^ni- of (looloav m rin* 
Univer'^lty (.jf Oxl'onL 81 Bnid)ii,ii Rond. (I.rford. (' ) 

1893 Soniervilie. Rear-Admiral Bovle, T.. C.M.ll.. R.X . oit M'lrlhn,,' Sqnari:. C/o/'- a. 
8dTT’. 3. I*^) 

1921 Spear. F. (lordoii. ItM.p. M.A.. Edti.i' Ilon.^o Rmhin t'liff. Bnfh. 

1909 Spencer, Lieut. -Col. L. D., Egvptian Army. 111/". Kjiarfonin. Sudan : Armo 
find Xnv;/ L'lnh. Pall M(dL N. JF. 1. P'9 

1919 Spokes. P. Sidney. E-^q.. .J.P.. M.R.C.S.. ('«>//> Plnm. Lui't-.. . 

1920 Sprott. X. A.. Esq., co H.E.H. The Nizam'.-^ Stnie Rnda'an, Stcandend, o '. 

India : HnntJifield. Erch .<: Old Rond. Monrhtder. 

L908 Stannus, H. S.. Esq.. IM.D.. 57 Rn^.^dl Sqnnre. IP.C. ]. 

1921 Stathani. Col. John. C.B.. C.JI.G.. C.B.E.. Parhinfn. Dahhn : Adn.nceuni L'loo. 

Pad M'dI. A. IF. 1. 

1913 Stefaiisson. ^h. Esq.. American. Georjraphdyd Society. Brondira.ij. of loGth Strf'. 
Xeir Yorl City. 

1880 Stephens. Henry Charles. Esq.. F.L.S.. F.G.S.. F.C.S.. (.’hohlerfon, Sali.sbur/i. {'') 

1921 Stocks. Mrs. C. A. de Beauvoir, Ladn.d ('arlton Chd>. zi ('latter field Gardens. 

IF. 1. 

1913 Stolyluvo, Dr. K.. Pracmenia Antropoloijkzna ; IFursaa' nl Kaliksta 8, Poland. 

1922 Stooke. G. Beresford. Esq., Alukah, Snraicak, via Singapore. S.S. 

1883 Streeter. E. W.. Esq.. F.R.G.S.. F.Z.S.. 49 Compagnc Gardens. Hampstead. 

A.1F.6. ri 

1903 Strong. W. 31.. Escp. 3I.A.. B.C., Port More.sbij. Papaa. aa Aa.-:fr<dia. (* i 

1923 SuHerii. Canning. Esq.. 31. B.. Hdl Head. Fnrehnm. Hants. 

1902 Syke.s. Brig. -Gen. Sir P. 3Ioles\vorth. K.C.I.E.. C.3I.G.. Bel Event; St. Bran.. 
Dinnrd, Brittany. (**^) 

1899 Tabor. Charles James, Esq.. Whde Hoa.sc. KnoU'.s Green. lAi/ton. Essex. 

1915 Tagait. E. S. B.. E.-^q., Livingstone. Xorthern Rhodesia, via Cape Town. 

1905 Talbot. P. A.. Es((.. Abbots Mortoii. Inkberron-. Woreextershirr. 

1900 Tata. Sir D. J., c/o Jerein.iah Lyon and Co.. 4 Corbet Court. Crarechurch Stred. 

E.C. 3. (*) 

1918 Taylor. Edward Reginald. Esq.. Xorfolk Hna...e. Xorfolk Street. Strand. IF.C.J.C'd 
1922 Tavlor. Guy A., Es*}.. 31. A.. B.Sc. (Cantab), X.itive Deve|o])ment. B.O. Bo.r -Av.’,. 
Salisbury. S. Rhodesia. 

1915 Taylor, Leslie Fh, Esq.. 2a Shan Rond. Rangoon. Banna. 

1924 Tello. Dr. J. C.. Univer.sity Mn.seain. Limn. Peru. 

1912 Temple. 3Irs.. Los Fo.sos. Genernlife. Granada. Spain. 

1879 Temple. Lieut. -Col. Sir R. C.. Bart.. C.I.Fh. Ro<on -53. India Office. S'. IF. 1. (' I 



of tJie Boynl Aiithopological Institute. i!l 

Year uf 
Klertmn 

INSl Tiiaiir-. Sii (i<-iiirre Dancer. .''7. -Johu'^ RomL Hdi'roir. 

J i)l2 t 1 lienj, ('oUifje. ( \i iifhrutile. 

DJOl X. AV.. M.A.. Con. 3Iem. Soc. li'Aiirlirop. Paris ; Corr. Meniljer 

Comite des Etudes historiques ot sc■ieI^titilJue^ dc I'Afrique de I'Ouest} ; 
Egiroba. Trefonen. Oswestry. (**^) 

litSi: Tliomu'. UldtieliJ. E'q . F.R.S.. F.Z.S., 1.7 St, Pi ti rJturii I’lun Bmjsienh r II >1!. 

ir. (-•^i 

1920 Tlioiiiaa. T. Cor.'mn. Ero.. 12 Aei un- Itoud. Khi'i ' L>/ii,i. 

1914 Tliompson. . B.. E^q.. ]\ m-n u Buiik. Brainyion. (A'ljiberlitiuJ . 

1890 Thomson. Aitliui. E^q.. M.A.. M.B.. Professor of Hnm.m Anatomy m tlie 
Univei'itv of (Ixfor.l. TIl J/aet'O//. O.'ford. (•') 

LSS2 Tluun. 8ir Everard F. im. K.C.M.G.. K.B.E . C.B.. Past I’uKsim-XT (19P. 2(t). 

(liL'lrvu'.ir Pi'esloiiyiiiis. Eu-^f Ijitl'iuu. (,*)}) 

1911 Thurston. Edgai'. Esfj.. C.I.E.. t'lOidKrlniuJ Lodye. K< u-. Sumy. 

1923 Tildeslev. i\Iiss Miriam L.. 30 Olauciy, ,■ Street. Find wo. S'. II . 

1890 Tims. Lieut. -Col. H. AV. Marett. O.B.E.. M.A.. Al.D.. bl Di !'■/•(. (budrus. 

Kensinyton. IP. 8. 

1899 Tocher. James F.. Esip. B.Sc.. P.I.(.'.. ('rowii Muii.'io,w. Ill Union >ireif. 
Aberdeen. 

1921 Tombliiias. !>. (4.. E'q.. Mokirere. Kuinpnhi. Vijuudu. 

1904 Tordav. E.. Esq.. 17 Tlw Oroev. Bolto,,^. S'. IP. lo. (•;?) 

1922 Toye. E. fleoltrev. Esq., til Yen}: Terruee. Rii/i nl'-'- .V.IP. I. 

1912 Tozzer. A. AP. E.sq.. Ph.D.. Peo.body Musenni. Hureord Vinrcrsih/. Cund.ii idyn, 

Mass.. U.S.A. {*) 

1923 Tristram. L. J'ixp. B.A.. co TJir \\ e'finin'ier Boo}. t'o„dtrnlye. 

1911 Luanda. The Eight Rev. the Bi.shop of, Uyanda. 

1910 A'ellenoweth. Mi.ss L.. Dunedin. Buldwin Criveeiit. MyottS Pur};. S.E. 

1912 A’ickers. Doiurlas. Esq.. Cdniin} House. UlnnJi s Stewf. iMuiif"'i'. 11 . 1. 

1911 A ischer. Alajor Ilaiis. CdiurJu-ood Par};. Cliarlwo<)d. Sarny. 

1923 A oge. Airs. Lilv AI. B.. 1 Chmy Arenar. Edinbartjh. 

1891 AVaddell. Lt.-Col. ]., A.. C.B.. I'.I.E.. LL.l).. do Uti„>yhill Stmt. Gnt-noc};. (*•) 
190d A\ alker. Basil \\ oodd. E'q.. AI.D., tj Daa\\ou Place. Peadn'idye Square, 11 . 2. 

1920 AA alker. AA . Sevmour. Esq.. Maidan-I-Xafta n. .llnea.z. S. Pi rstu. 

1912 AAaller. Rev. C. L., Southwold. SuffoU;. 

1919 AA ailis. B. C.. E.sq.. 1 Elmwood Urt.sceet. Hay Lane. Kiniid,a nj . A.B . 9. 

1923 AA almeslev. Tliomas, E.sq.. AI.D.. Proft..<:.iir of Anatoiuy. Queen'.' T. nii'tr.'.ify. 
Belfast. 



'2'2 List of ih‘^ Fillou's of ifis Roy d Anthropologiod Institute. 

Ye.w of 
Election 

1922 Waivl. Edwin. E;q.. E.S.A. (Scot.). Keeper of Air and Etliiiugrapliical Depart- 

ment. Roy(d ScottisJi Miiseoni. Edinburgh . 

1902 Warren. S. Hazzledine. E'Q.. F.G.S.. Sherinjod. Lonqlitnu. E.^.o'.e. (*^) 

1913 Watkins. Lieut. -Col. 0. F.. Xufiec Affairs Dept.. Nairobi. East Africa. 

1923 Webster. Prof. Hutton. College of Arts and Science.-. The University of Nebra.sba. 

Lincoln. Xebra.sla. U.S.A. (*). 

1921 Welch, Francis B.. Es^., British Legihn,-. Athens, Greece. 

1907 Welch, IT. J.. Esp., p Honn field Road. Broiideu. Kent. 

1907 Wellcome. Henrv S.. Smne Hid Buddings. Hidboni. E.C. 1. 

1912 Wells. S.. E'Cp. 32 Urikholnie Road. Sheffetd. 

1905 Westermarck. E.. Esq.. Ph.D.. Ka.skisgatan 1a. Abo. Finland. 

1921 Wheeler. R. E. iMortimer, Esc).. D.Litt.. Xationcd Mtaeuni of Wales. Cardiff. 
1907 White. Janies Martin. E-q.. 1 Ca)nb‘'rlind Place. R.-gent'.- Pa A:. A. If. 1. 

1921 Williams. F. E.. Esq., High Street. Unley Park. S. Australia. 

1921 Williams, 0. Guise. Es(p. Mivanza. Tanganyika Territory. E. Africa. 

1919 Williams, S. H. I'i-q. L.D.S. R.C.is. (Emr.) F.S.A.. '.'C Wa'rior Sipmie, 

St. Leaiiui a'.s-an-Bea . 

1909 Williiimson. R. A'.. Esq.. M.Sc.. The Caji.-i . Brook, near Witley. Surrey. (‘^§) 

1920 A'illoiighby. Rev. A'. C.. The Kcnncdg School of Missions. SS9 Asijh.nn Avenue. 

Hartford. Conn. 

1922 Adlman. Miss JL. McGreyor Maseum. Kiinberhy. South Africa. 

1921 Adlson. J. T.. Esq.. F.R.ti.. Profes.sor of Anatomv. St. John'.- College. Cam- 

bridge. 

1920 A’ollaston. A. F. R.. E.-q.. Jl.R.C.S., L. B.C.P.. King.- College. Cambridge; 

The Suede Club. 197 Piccadilly, If. 1. (*) 

1910 A'oodford. Capt. C. E. JI.. Boie.shol'.s Farm. Ifc.q Grinstead, Su.sse.r. 

1909 A’rioht. A. R.. lAq . H.M. .- Patent (iffue. Southampton Baddinij.s. [I 2. 

1911 A right. Rev. F. G.. Kinyscotc. King's Street. Chester. 

1918 A’right, H. Xewcoine, E-q.. LL.D.. St. .lusted. Cornieall. 

1903 AAight. Ak. E^q.. ALB.. D.Sc.. F.R.C.S.. F.S.A.. Dean and Professor of 
Anatomy. London Hospital. E. : Villa Candens. Vicarage Wag, Gerrard’s 
Cross, Bucks. (*^) 

1900 Yule, G. Ldny. E'p.. F.R.S.. F..S.S.. St. John's College, Cambridge. (^) 

Arni.r.viEr) Sociktie.s [under By-Law IXJ. 

191.J Brighion Pubhc Library. Aluseums ,ind Fine Art Galleries. Brighton. 

1921 Spelseological Society, University cf Bnsld, 

19C0 The O-xdord Lniver'ity Anthropological Society, eju R. R. Harett Esq.. M.A., 
Exeter Cnllegr. Oxford. 

1912 The London School of Economics. Clare Jlarkel. 11 .C. 



SOCIETIES, ETC., EXCHANOIXO PUBLICATIOXS 


WITH THE 

ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Di‘bhii.. Royal Dublin Society. 

— Royal Irish Academy. 

— Royal Society of Antiquaries. 
EiUiihuiyIi...Uoya\ Scottish Geogiaidiical 

Society. 

— Royal Society of Ediiiburgli. 

■ — Society of Antiquaries of Sdithiml. 
'j-7o.5^o»'...Philoso])hical Society. 

LicerpooJ .. Unicei.sity Institute of 
Arclifcology. 

Loh'lon . African Soi ietc. 

• — Brittsli Medital Association. 

— British Psychological Society. 

■ — Eayjtt Exploration Society. 

- — Folklore Society. 

— Geologist.s' As'Ociation 

— Hellenic Society. 

— 'Subject Index to I’ci iodn aK. 


io/itZo/i... India Otiice. Winrelia!!. 

— Japan Society. 

— Nature. 

- Palestine Exploration Fund. 

-- Quattiof (.'or<.irati Lodge. No. 2076 

— Royal AK-lueolouical Institute. 

-- Royal Asiatic Society. 

- Royal Golomal Institute. 

■ - Royal Geoorajihical Society. 

■- Royal Society 

- Royal Society of Literature. 

-- Royal Statistical Society. 

— Royal United Service Institution. 

— Science Pro"res.s. 

— Society of .Vntiqttanes. 

Tu'.dtton ... The Soniei'set shire An li.eo- 
iogical Society. 

r/'civ)... Roval Institution of ( oniwall. 


EUROPE. 


Ar»Tni.\-Hf.\G.\KY. 

.J(/"i'/'...Kl'Oatische Arcliaok)gi'< he tu>- 
sellschaft. 

Budapest ... Jlaevar Tudoninayos Aka- 
deinia. 

— Magyar Neiuzeti Niquaizi Ustalva. 

Cracow. . . Akadeinija Uniicietin'isci. 

T'/t ioc!. .. Anthropoloaischc O'csellschaft. 

— K. .Vkadeniie der AVisscn-chaftcn. 

Belgil'51. 

R; a c^tZ s'... Academic Royale des Science'. 

— Gollection de Monograpliies Ethno- 
urapbiques. 

— Instituts Solvay. 

if/ a,,.s(;Z.s’...Societe d Anthropologic ile 
Riitxelles. 

— SociGe d'Archeolucie dc Bruxclli" 


Df.xm.vuk. 

Copeuluuien ..So( iet''“ dcs .Viitiqiiaii'C' du 
Nord 

Fka.nxe. 

L>/''«s'..-Societe d’Anthropoloaie dc I, yon. 
Paris... L' Ant hropolouie. 

— Ecole d Anthrupologie. 

Imstitut dc Palcontologic. Huniaiue. 
IMu'cc ( i linnet 

Riqn-rtoirc d'.Vrt it ■ l'.\ rchcologic. 

-- Revue dc ITfi'toirc dcs Rc||.^itm~ 

Soc. de Geographie 

— - Soc. des .Vmeni anistes, 

— Societe d' Anthropologic 

— Annee Sociolomquc. 



24 etc.. E.':ch/(ii(/i»y Publications uith. tin Roijnl Aiit//riijtoIoitii:iil Instithte. 


Germany. 

i?t>7iV-...Beiliner Gesell.^eliaft fur Authro- 
poloaie. Etliiiologie, und Uraeschiclite. 

- — K. 3Iiiseuin fur Yulkerkuiule. 

(Joloij)ii\ . .liautenstrauell-Joe't-^Iuseiim. 
Giessen . . .He-jsi-^L'lie Biattei . 

..Peti-niiaiin:; !MirtL‘iluiigt-ii. 
Il'dle-a-il-Srinle ..Kai^c-ilieba Li?opaldiua 
f'aioliua Akailoiiiie di-r Deut'r-hen 
Xaturfoi^Llier. 

— DauTsrhf Moia'-iikindi?Llia Gesell- 
schaft. 

Handj” iij . . .'Sliisewiii lur ^ olknkimdt-. 
A’i't'7...AtitLropologisclit'i Vereiii fiir 
Sclileswig-HoUteni. 

Leipzitj ... Aii'liiv fu! Eeligii'ij>\viisen- 
'Cliaft. 

^lu^amn tur \'u!ki*i kiuida. 

— OrientalisLlif'! ArcLiv. 

— Verein fiir Erdkuude. 

Mil, >}(./>.. Ai'chiv fur Easseii iiiid Ge^ell- 
^L'iiaft Bioloaie. 

— Deutsclie Gescdlsehafr fiir Antliro- 
poJogie. Ethnologie. und UrirescliicLte. 

.S7''7f^«rf...Zeitschrift fiir ;\Iorphologie 
und Antliropologie. 

Greece. 

Athens . . .Ephenierii Arehaiologiki-. 

— Annual of the Britidi f^i-hool of 
Arrliseology. 

Italy. 

Florence . Soiietii Itahana lii Antropo- 
logia, Etnologia, e P'ii-oloc'ia f'oin- 
parata. 

Home Vcr.idemia dei Linrei. 

— Soeieta Komana di Antropologia. 

Turin Vrihivio di P.sichiatria. 


XetHERLAND-:. 

A/a.sieodo,,. , . Koninkliiko ,\kadeiiiiH van 
W'-tfii'i hapjirn. 


Aiiisterdam . .Publications of the Kolonntal 
Instituut, Amsrerdani 
Leiden ... Internatioiinles Arihii’ fur 
Etlmographie. 

The ///77C'e...Koninkliik Instituut voor 
do Taal-, Land-, en A olkenkunde van 
XV-dorlandsr h Indio. 


XORWAY. 
Beiiii'i'.. . Boroons ilusoma. 


PoLANln 

]1 or.nhr , . .Bulletin Arclo-ologKjUe Pof, u- 
ais. 

Riussia. 

Do/yX'P. .Publications of the Umvei-ry, 
Helsi ngjors . . .izciomen IMuinaisniuisroyL- 

distyk>eii Aikakau-kiria (.Journal c<i 
the Finiii.sh .Viclueoloaica! Society 
d/o.?coic... Impel . Obshchestvo Liihit' lei 
lestestvoznania. Antropologii. i J->no- 
2 rafii. 

Petioij. ml ..Iinpor. Akadonua Xauk 


SPAIN. 

BitiCeioim .L'lustitut do (.’icucies. 
d/((drid... .Junta Superior de Excavaccon> 
y .Vntiuuedado- 

— .Junta para .Jmpliacion de Kstinln ' 
o Inve.stiaaciones Cieutificas. 

Siiii Scbiistiu , 1 . . Sociedad do E'tudn - 

Vascos. 

Sweden. 

MockhcAm ... Academy of .Vnrii|inno3. 
Xational Jlusoum. 

— Xordiska Jluseot. 

— Ymer. 

rppsaln...BA Bibliotht'a|ue. ILnr’e’-ite 
Royale. 

SwiTZERL-iND. 

Xeuchiitel ... Soc. Xeuchatoloi'i 'U 
Geogiaphie. 

Ziiiirh. .Mu.seo X.itioiial .''uis'i.- 


AFRICA. 


< APE (foI.ilNY. 

Gupe Toivii . Royal Soeiety of South 
Afiic a. 

T rn ii'emil . Johrunie.ihuni ... The South 
-Cfiioan Instituto for Medical Research. 


Egypt. 

eVti/’o... Sociiite Sultanieh de Geogra[ 0 !io 

Gi~a Vrolueological Survey of Xubia 

A7i«;-C(i/(...\yellcorae Laboratory Reports. 
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AMERICA. 


Aegextixe. 

La. P/f/fr/... Museum. 

Beazil. 

B.io (te Jei-nei/O.. .^luseu A'aeional. 
Cax.ada. 

OHu )(■«... R oyal Society of Canada. 

Toroii-tn ..<'anadiaii Institute. 

Ecuador. 

ytCfo... Academia Xacioiial de Histoiia. 
Peru. 

.Irn.a. 

Exited States. 

Beel'dey. C'f?... .University of California. 
Ca»(lii'i(hje, Mas.?. ... Pealaidy iiluseum. 
.'Science. 


Cliicayo. . . Field Museum. 

Itliiicn, Xc’L' YoiJe Cmencan .Journal nf 

P^ych()lo 23 '. 

Lancaster. Pa. ... AmeticMn FolkioLe 
Soi'ietv. 

Atuf York Viumii ,111 Mu'eum of X.itural 

Historv. 

Coluiiil.ia Eiiivemitv. 

- - MiiM-iim Ilf tie- an Iialian Hm .- 

Foiiiidatiim 

PliilailelpJt in . . . Uuivci-it v Museum. 

R a ski nyfoii ... Xinerican Anthropoloni't, 

— ■ American Journal of Physical AiitiL-o- 
jioloccv. 

- Biiieaii of EthiioloL'y. 

- Journal of HiTcilite'. 

- - Smithsonian Institution. 

- United States Geological Sunev 
United States Xational Museum. 


ASIA. 


China. 

S/((oa//ia!... Royal Asiatic Society (China 
branch). 

India. 

.hoiiailha [I’h 'e\-loii .-Vrcha-oloaical 
Survey. 

Po;/Prty...Antliropoloaical Society. 

— Indian Anticpiary. 

— Royal Asiatic Society. 

CoZcuHrt... Bengal Asiatic Society. 

— The Universitv. 

CoZo;/i6o...Roval Asiatic' Societt' (Cevlou 
branch). 

Pa/ic/iZ... Bihar and Oiissa Research 
Sorietv. 

Burma Research Societv. 

Simla.. .-Crchteological Reports. 

AUSTRALIA 

Honohdu ... Bernice Pauahi Bi.shop 
Museum. 

J/eZZao!mne... Royal Societv of Victoria. 

New Plymouth, A'.Z.... Polynesian So' ietv. 

Sydney. . .Australian Museum. 


Japan. 

Tokio... Asiatic Society of Japan. 

— Tokio-Daigaku (Impeiial Univer'ity), 

Java. 

PfffueZ«...Bataviaasche Genootschaj) van 
Kunsten en Wetenschappen. 

PlIU.U'I’IXK IsLAXD.s. 

.Ma,,da Bureau of Science, 

Siam. 

Ba mikok . . . Xational Librai v. 

Strait.5 Settlements. 
Singapore...B.oya\ .V'iatic Societv (Straits 
Blanch) 

AXI) P.VCIFIC. 

Sijdnei/ Vustraiasiaii As.sociatioii foi the 

AdvaiK eiueiit of Science. 

— Roval Societv of Xew Smith M ah -. 
WeUiinjkm- N.Z....'Sc\v Zeiland Institute. 
— Dominion IMiiseum. 
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EXCHANGES FOR “ HHA'." 


E.v&laxd. 

Hull . I'lie Naturalist. 

Liverpool.. Journal of the Gvjwv Loie 
Society. 

Loitihii ..British Association. 

— Church Missionary Review. 

— Eugenics Review. 

— Journal of the East India .\'isociatioii. 
Lancet. 

— School of Oriental Studies. 

— - Seience Progress. 

— .Sociological Review. 

— South American Jlis'ionaiv Society. 

Af.ge.nti.vk 
La /■’/'(/'(...Museum. 

Austria-Hung .ARv. 

Btii.lape.it... 'Magyar Nemzeti Museum. 
Lu'oic (Lemberg)... 'Lud.n. 

M'X.Uinij. .Antbropos 
Praijae. .(Jbzor. 

Uh . Hiadilte. . . Pi a vok. 

T .M'iencr Prahistori-che Zeit- 

schrift 

Beloiu.m. 

L';>(sst/s... Bulletin de la Societe d'Etudes 
Coloniales. 

— Bull, de la Soc. Geographic. 

-- Iristitut.s Solvay. 

— La Revue Congolaise. 

— /Missions Belge.s. 

Denmark. 

Co/it iihagcn. . .MeddclA-tcT om Danmark 
Antro]iologie. 

Fr.ance. 

D((j;... Societe de Borda. 

Pnr/.s. ..Institut de Paleontologie Huniaine. 
Journal de P.sychologie. 

L Anthropologic. 

' - La Geographic. 

La Nature. 

La Revue Prehistorique. 

— 1. Ethnouraphie 


Paris. . .L'Homme Prehistorique. 

— Revue d'Ethnourardiie ct de^ Tradi- 
tions Populaircs. 

— 8ociete Prehistorique Fraiicaise. 

— Statistiqiie Generale de la France. 

Ger.many. 

Danzig... Meat Preussisches Provincial- 
.MiLseum. 

Dres(/cn.,.Bericht des Vereins fur 
Erdkunde. 

Frankfurt a J/...Volker-Museuiu. 
G'i>ssen...Hessische Blatter. 

Go/^a... Petermanns Mitteilungen. 
Git/;e)i...Niederlauzitzer Mitteilungen. 
Huwfenrg... Museum fiir Vdlkerkunde. 
/CiVZ... Mitteilungen des Anthropolo- 

gischen Vereins in Schleswig-Holstein. 
Munich.. .Correspondenzblatt. 

— Geographisebe Gesellschaft. 

— Prahistorische Blatter. 

Xttrnherg ... Bericbt der Natur-histori- 
schen Gesellschaft. 

India. 

Calcutta. . . The L'niversity. 

(SfmZu... Archaeological Reports, 
ia/iorc.. .Punjab Historical Society. 

Po'.n (...Bhandarkar Oriental Rcsrai'i b 
Institute. 

Ranchi ...Man in India. 

Italy. 

C'on(O...Rivista Archeologica della Pro- 
vincia de Como. 

Pome. ..Rivista Italiana di Sociologia 

— Reale Societa Geogratica Italiana 
J/(Yafl...Scicntia. 

Java 

Welfcvietlep . . .Dj a wa . 

Mi.nuki'a. 

Mail'll' ...Vo vista de Menorca. 

Netherland.s. 

Mmo'ter(/o//i...XedeiTandsch Indie. Oud and 
Nieuw. 

Lei(/e;<...Rijks Museum can Oudhedmi. 
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XORWAY. 

Trondlijeiit...K. Xorske ViJenskaber' 
Selskab. 

iiO//rC’...Eassegna di Stiidi Ses?ua!i. 

Palestine. 

■Jei asalern.. .The American School of 
Oriental Eesearcb. 

Portugal. 

LiPoon . . .Areheologo Portugues. 

— Archive de Anatomia o Amliro- 
pologia. 

Por?o... Sociedade Portuguesa de Antro- 
pologia e Etnologia 

Rhodesia. 

Ridau'ayo... Proceedings of the Rhodesian 
Scientific Association. 

Siam. 

. .Siam Society. 

Sp.\I^^ 

5a)'celoii«...Estudis I. ^Materials. 

•SVoi »St’l/«.sIin/i...Sociodad de E^tudios 
\'ascos. 

Sweden. 

L'jjliSala...Ld Bibliotlieque. L'univer'ite 
Royale. 

Switzerland. 

B«sel. ..Xatuisfoi'schenden Gesellschaft. 

G(;//ccc'...L'Institut Suisse d’Anthropo- 
logie Generale. 

Ville de Gemeve. 

Z'i/'ic/i...Schwei 2 ei'i.sches Arclnv fur 
Volkskunde. 

— • Jahresbericht der Schweiz-Gesell- 

schaft fur Urge.sclnchte. 


Africa. 

A Pieter nmritzburg . . .Museum. 

Egypt. Khartontn... iiwdan Xote^ and Ue- 
cords. 

Se,iei/fil. Dulur. Bulletin ilu ( Dimt'i 
il’Etude-; Histonipie., at ScielltitiqUes 
de rAfrique Occidentale francaise 

Ecuador. 

(piifo — Veademia Xacioiuil d- Historia. 

IMknh n 

Me.. «'o. .. Ethuo-;. 

Peru. 

Revista del Archivo Xacioiial di-1 

Peru. 

Rrvista d.- Psiquiatria Discipliiui' 

L’nited States. 

Bf. rkeley. t'id. .. .University. 

Rosloi/... American Journal of Arcliwnli.irv. 

Chicago... Open Court. 

-Vc!!' York ... .Cmeiiean Museum (.if 
Xatural History. 

— Mu.seiim of the Anicriran Indian Heve 
Foundation 

— Science 

Phil((il'lphiii...\inenvin\ Si liool of (U-icii- 
ral Research. 

— Proceedings of American Philosi.'- 
phical Society. 

Washington ... Bureau of Anienean 
Ethnology. 

I ahiti, ZMpcc/c... Bullet'll ilc la SociiUe 
d'Etiides OcedniiTiiies 

Yugo.slavia. 

Z<i(// eh .. .Xari idna Starina 


SUBSCRIBERS TU PUBLIC'ATIOXS OF THE IXSTITUTE. 


Birtnimjhani. Centra! Free Library. 

— C’niversity Library. 

Cairo. School of Medicine. 

Coimbra. Museu Antropologuo. 
Cork. Uuiveisity College. 

Glasgow. Mitchell Librarv. 

London. Guildhall Librarv. 

— Horniman Museum. 

— London Library. 

Lucknow. Provincial Museum. 
Madras. Cnnncmara Public Libraiv. 


Madras. Arch.Tiulogical .''iirvev. 

M ich iijan. Universit V. 
yewcastlc. Public Libraiv. 

Xew York. Cornell Laiiversitv. 
Ottca. Geological Survev. 

— Librarv of Parliament. 

Salford. Royal Museum. 

I'lokgo. Imperial Universitv. 
Vancouver. L’niversity of British 
Columbia. 

1 ictoria, B.t . Provinci.il Libr.irt'. 



i.< 'Nitoy . 

^\'U i.TL* PRfXTERS IN ORDINARY TO HIS MAJESTY, 
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“A hook that is shut is hut a block” 





GOVT. OF INDIA 
Department of Archaeology 

NEW DELHI. 



Please help us to keep the book 
clean and moving. 


S. 8.. 148. N. DELHI. 


